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Ilail  tlioy   ol  tliy  many  errors 

Always  much  to  say, 

Had  indeed  to  forge  their  sayinj^ 

Trouble  in  ev'ry  way; 

Would  they  have  the. good  ol   Ihiue 

Gently  lik'd  to  say, 

With  a  conscious  faithful  Hint 

As't  were  belter  nay  — 

Then  trust  me.  should  be  the  best 

No  concealed  ray, 

Which  indeed  not  many  a  guest 

(jJ  rants  a  cheering  day.  — 

(Westeastern  divan.  Book  of  coifleni{datioii.) 

It  is  no  gift  of  chance  or  of  whim, 
that  is  brought  here  lo  you.  By  well 
lellected  reasons  and  with  joyful  heart, 
1  hid  you  to  the  best,  I  am  able  to  ofl'er 
as  a  token  of  my  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence you  trust  me  with. 

All  are  not  tit  to  sound  tinith,  but 
only  its  appearance;  to  trace  the  secret 
ways  of  a  profound  nature,  to  solve 
the  problems  in  it  —  is  denied  to  them; 
they    only    may    utter    their    delusions, 
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which  produce  stubborn  prejudices  against 
better  conviction,  and  robs  the  mind 
of  its  authority  to  acknowledge  what 
is  deviating  from  the  common;  it  was 
in  such  confusions  that  my  views  of 
you  were  also  entangled,  while  moved 
by  your  own  feelings,  you  declined 
every  derogating  judgement  of  me, 
kindly  trusting,  you  would  enrich 
heart  and  mind  by  me ;  how  made  this 
blush   me.  —  The   simpleness   of  your 


views,  of  your  self-cojiteinplatiiiij,,  selF- 
foriniiig  nature,  your  subtle  perception 
of  other's  disposition  of  mind,  your 
prompt  organ  of  speech,  in  a  me- 
lodious style  symbolically  displaying 
in  various  way's  inward  contemplation 
and  exterior  objects,  this  natural  art  of 
your  muid !  —  all  this  has  cleared  my  ideas 
of  you,  and  made  me  acquainted  with 
tiiat  higher  spirit  in  you  which  idealy 
parodies  so  many  of  your  utterances. 


You  once  wrote  me:  ''He  ml  to  sees 
my  park,  sees  into  my  heart'.'  —  It 
was  last  year  in  the  midst  of  Sep- 
tember, that  I  entered  your  park,  early 
in  the  morning;  the  sun  was  spreading 
his  beams,  it  was  a  great  silence  in 
all  nature,  clear  paths  led  me  between 
fresh  green  plots,  on  which  the  flower 
bushes  seemed  still  asleep;  busy  hands 
soon  came  cherish  them,  the  leaves 
shaken   down   by   the   morning   breez^e 


were  galtered  and  the  confused  brandies 
unwreathed;  I  went  fiuiher  on  different 
days,  at  different  hours;  in  every  di- 
rection, as  far  as  I  came  I  found  the 
same  carefidness  and  peaceful  grace, 
which  was  spread  all  around.  Thus 
does  the  loving  develope  and  cherish 
sense  and  beauty  of  the  beloved,  as 
you  here  cherish  an  inheritance  of  na- 
ture you  were  trusted  with.  Ill  fain 
believe  this  to  be  the  mirror   of  your 


most  profound  heart,  as  it  implies  so 
many  a  beauty,  Til  fain  believe  that 
ihe  simple  trust  in  you  will  be  no  less 
cherished  and  protected,  than  each  single 
plant  of  your  park.  —  There  I  have  read 
to  you  from  the  diary  and  my  letters  to 
Goethe,  and  you  liked  to  listen;  now 
I  give  them  up  to  you,  protect  these 
pages  like  your  plants,  and  so  again 
leave  unminded  the  prejudice  of  those, 
who  before   they  are   accj[uainted  with 


the  hook,   condemn  it  as  not  fi;emune, 
and  thus  deceive  themselves  of  truth. 

Let  us  remain  well  minded  to  one 
another,  what  faults  and  errors  may  be 
imputetl  to  us  by  others  who  don't  see 
us  in  the  same  light,  we  will  not  give 
up  a  confidence  in  a  higher  idealism  which 
so  far  over -reaches  all  accidental  of- 
fences and  misunderstandings  and  all 
assumed  and  customary  virtue.  A^e  will 
not  disown  the  manifold   noble  causes. 


intimations  and  interests  of  being  under- 
stood and  beloved;  if  others  do  not 
comprehend  it,  let  it  remain  a  problem 
to  them. 


August  1834. 


Bettina  Arnim. 


l»  H  E  F  A  C  E. 

This  Book  is  for  the  Good  ami  not  for 
the  Bad. 

Whilst  1  was  piepariiig  these  papers 
for  the  press,  I  was  in  dilTerent  ways  ad- 
vised to  omit  mucli  or  at  least  give  ruy  ex- 
pressions another  turn ;  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible chance  of  their  being  misunderstood. 
But  I  soon  perceived,  that  we  follow  good 
counsel  only  then,  when  it  is  not  contrary  to 
the  tendency  of  our  own  incHnations.  Among 
many  advisers  (here  was  but  one  whose 
counsel  satisfied  me 5  he  said:  ''This  book 
is  for  the  Good  and  not  for  the  Bad,  who 
alone   can   misinterprete  it;   let  every  thing 


ihoir  llie  construction;  niucli  is  underlined 
with  red  ink,  niucli  ^vith  pencil,  here  paren- 
lliesis,  there  erasures.  —  As  I  once  saw  liim 
afler  a  Ion<i;  interval,  he  opened  a  drawer  in 
which  my  letters  lay  and  said  "I  read  every 
day  inlheni."  These  words  raised  in  me  at  that 
lime  a  slight  emotion;  and  when  I  again  read 
my  letters,  with  these  traces  of  his  hand,  [ 
felt  the  same  emotion  again,  and  I  could 
not  easily  have  parted  from  even  the  most 
trifling  pages.  Therefore  I  have  passed  over 
in  silence  the  request  of  Chancellor  Miiller, 
but  have  not  ungratefully  forgotten  it;  may 
the  use  I  have  made  of  it,  prove  to  him  both 
my  thanks  and  my  justification. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WITn 

GOETHE'S  MOTHER. 


DEAIIEST  FRAr  RATH*). 

Marrh  Isl  1907. 

I  have  already  wailed  long  for  some  parlicular 
opportunltv  of  entering  upon  our  correspondence, 
k^jince  I  sailed  forlli  from  your  Abrahams-bosom,  the 
haven  of  silent  expectation,  Uie  stormwlnd  has 
never  ceased  to  blow  and  my  nay-yea  sort  of  life 
has,  like  a  slow  fever,  robbed  me  of  the  beautiful 
season.  How  I  regret  the  pleasant  prospect  which 
I  enjoyed  on  the  foot  stool  at  your  feet!  not  the 
top  of  St.  Catharine's  tower  nor  the  forge  of  the 
sooty  Cyclops,  who  guard  the  "Golden  Fountain  "*) 


*)  TIh'  lillp  Ity  Aviiicli  Goetlip's  mothfr  ^vas  namotl  in 
all   Ctrinnny. 

**)  the  ii.'tinr.  of  Goollic's  lioii.<;p. 
1.  A 


nol  I  mcnn  llic  view  of  your  speaking  fiery 
glance,  ^vlllcll  expresses  \vliat  llio  lips  cannot 
uller.  —  True,  I  am  here  in  the  very  empo- 
rium of  atlvenlure,  but  tlic  splendid  net  with 
which  your  motherly  inspiration  has  encompassed 
me  makes  me  indifferent  to  all.  Next  door  to  me 
lives  the  Adjutant  of  Ihe  king,  he  has  red  liair  and 
large  blue  eyes;  I  know  one  who  considers  him 
irresistible  and  that  one  is  himself.  The  other 
night  he  waked  me  with  his  flute  out  of  a  dream, 
in  which  for  my  life  I  had  fain  continued;  the  next 
day  I  thanked  him  for  having  so  piously  played  the 
evening  hymn  to  me;  he  believed  I  was  in  earnest 
and  said  I  was  a  devotee;  since  that,  all  the 
Frenchmen  call  me  so  and  wonder  that  I  am  not 
vexed  at  it  —  yet  I  like  the  Frenchmen  very  well. 

Yesterday  1  met  with  an  adventure.  Coming 
from  a  walk,  I  found  Uolhschild  before  the  door 
wllh  a  beautiful  grey  horse;  he  said  it  was  like  a 
lamb  and  whether  I  would  try  it?  I  did  not  wait  for 
entreaty;  scarcely  had  I  mounted,  when  this  lamb 
took  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  set  off  with 
me  at  full  gallop  up  the  Wilhelmshoher  alley  and 


«anie  back  in  llic  simie  n\t\nnvr.  All  conic  up  Jo 
IMC  deadly  pole;  llie  lomb  slopped  short  oiid  I 
jumped  olT;  oiid  now  I  hey  all  said  how  frij^hl- 
ened  ihey  hod  been.  — I  asked,  "\V|iol  ibcn  was 
I  he  matter?"  "Why,  the  nag  ran  away  with  yon!" 
"Indeed,  said  I.  Rothschild  wiped  the  sweat 
from  tlie  horse  wilh  Jiis  silk-handkerchlcf,  laid 
his  coat  over  its  back  ihot  it  mis^ht  not  take  cold, 
and  lead  it  home  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  he  was 
afraid  he  should  never  have  seen  it  again.  ^^  hen 
I  went  into  company  in  the  evening,  the  I'rench- 
nicn  no  more  called  me  a  devotee,  but  all  cried 
unanimously:  "a/t  I'lti'voiiicl" 

From  out  my  world  of  dreams  I  say  to  you 
"Fare  well!'  for  something  of  its  power  bos  also 
been  spread  over  me.  A  very  handsome  —  yes  I 
nuist  be  blind  if  I  did  not  see  it  —  well!  an  ele- 
gant, slender,  brown  Frenchman,  observes  me 
from  afar  with  piercing  looks,  he  approochcs  mo- 
destly, he  preserves  the  flowers  which  fall  from 
my  hands,  he  speaks  to  mo  of  my  loxclincss;  — 
Frou  Ralb,  how  does  ibis  please  one?  It  is  true 
1  am    cold   and   incredulous   to   him,    but   ne\cr- 
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llieless  when  any  one  near  me  says  "//?  ro/  viait," 
I  am  a  lllllc  slarlled  for  that  is  the  name  of  my 
amiable  adorer.  I  wish  you  good  nighl;  write  to 
mc  soon  again. 

Bettine. 


GOETHE'S  MOTHER  TO  BETTI>'E. 

March  14th  1807, 

I  have  had  my  pen  new  pointed,  and  have  fdled 
my  dried-up  inkstand  to  the  very  top,  and  since 
to-day  is  such  horrible  weather  that  one  would 
not  turn  a  dog  out  of  doors,  thou  shall  immediately 
receive  an  answer.  Dear  Bctline!  I  miss  thee 
much  in  the  sad  time  of  winter;  how  joyfully  thou 
camest  springing  to  me  last  year!  when  it  snowed 
in  every  direction,  tlien  I  knew  it  was  just  the 
right  weather  for  thee;  I  had  not  to  wait  long, 
before  ihou  camest.  Even  now,  from  old  habit 
I  always  peep  at  the  corner  of  the  Catharine- 
gate,  but  thou  comest  not;-  and  the  very  certainty 
of  it  grieves  mc.  I  have  visiters  enougb,  but  they 


arc  only  such   M.silliiii  people  wilii  whom  I  can 
chat  about  notJilng. 

I  also  Kkc  tlic  French:  its  always  quite  another 
sort  t)l  life,  A\hwi  the  I'^ench  quartere<l  here,  re- 
ceive their  rations  of  bread  and  meat,  from  Ihal, 
when  ihc  Prussian  or  Hessian  blocks  arc  in  £^arris»*n. 
1  (htl  indeed  enjoy  the  slight  af  INapoleon;  ho 
it  is  ^vho  has  wrajiped  I  he  whole  \korld  in  an  en- 
chanle<l  dream,  and  lor  lliis  mankind  should  be 
grateful,  for  if  they  did  iKjt  (hcam,  \\\v\  \\oid(i 
ha>e  got  n(»lhing  by  it.  and  have  slept  like  clotls 
as  they  have  hilherto  done. 

Amuse  thyself  and  be  merry,  foi'  he  who  laughs 
can  conmiit  no  deadly  sin. 

Thy  fnenJ 

Elizauetii  GoE'raE, 

miou  makest  n<»  inquiries  after  A\  (dt;nng  — 
I  always  said  lo  lh<r.  ^\ail  onI\  lill  another  come 
and   Ihoti   will   soon  cease  to  sigh  lor  him. 


FRAU  RATH. 

March  20lh  1807. 

Cot  juvay  wilh  you  reproaches!  so  much  I  say 
in  answer  to  your  Postscript  and  no  more.  —  ]Now 
a;iiess  wliat  ihe  tailor  is  making  for  me.  An  Adrian? 
No!—  A  Paduasoy?  No!—  A  Boddire?  No!  — 
A  ]>Iantilla?  No! —  A  pair  of  poches?  No!  —  A 
hoop -petticoat?  No!  —  A  training- gown?  No!  ^ 
A  pair  of  trousers?  Yes!  —  Hurrah!  (Other  times 
are  now  coming)  —  and  a  waistcoat  and  coat  too. 
To  morrow  everything  Mill  be  tried  on;  it  nmst 
set  well,  for  I  have  ordered  all  to  be  made  full 
and  eas\ ;  and  then  I  throw  myself  into  a  chaise, 
and  courier- like  travel  day  and  nii>ht  throu£;li  the 
entire  armies,  between  friend  and  foe;  all  the  fort- 
resses unbar  at  my  approach,  and  thus  on  to  Ber- 
lin, where  certain  business  will  be  transacted,  in 
which  I  have  no  concern.  But  then  back  again 
in  all  haste,  and  no  halt  till  Weimar.  O!  Frau 
Rath,  how  then  will  all  there  look?  —  my  heart 
beats  violently ,  although  1  nuist  travel  till  the 
end  of  April  before  I  can  come  there.  Will  my 
heart  have  courage  enough  to  resign  itself  to  him? 


I  ted  as  il  he  slood  just  bcturo  llio  «Umu!  nil  llic 
veins  in  my  he.ul  heal;  all!  il  I  were  (Uily  \villi 
von!  llial  altuie  eoiild  cjuiel  inc.  \o  see  Y'Mi  also 
lieside  youisell  \villi  joy;  or  it  one  \vonl<l  c;ivc 
nie  a  sleepinti;  potion  thai  I  n»ii;,lil,  sleep  till  I 
awoke  in  his  presence!  ^^ha^  shall  1  say  lo  him? 
ah!  he  is  not  hannhly  is  he? —  I  will  relate  ti» 
him  everylhin|:!;  ahoni  \on  and  I  hat  I  know  lie 
>vill  like  lo  hear.  Allien!  larewtll  and  \vish  me 
in  yonr  heart  a  hapjiy  jonrnev.   I  am  (piite  i;idd\ . 

liKniNi;. 

lint  I  nnist  tell  yon  how  all  Ihis  has  come 
ahonl.  y\\  hrolher-in-la\v  came  to  nu'  and  saiil 
ir  I  coidd  persuade  his  wile  to  make  a  loni;  jonr- 
nev of  hnsiness  wilh  hini  in  male  coslnmc,  he 
>\onld  lake  me  wilh  him.  and  on  his  rclnrii.  to 
ohlij;c  me,  wonld  pass  lhronj;li  ^^  eimar.  Only 
Ihink!  ^^  eimar  alwavs  appeared  lo  me  as  far  away 
as  if  it  were  in  anolher  (piarler  <d  Ihc  world,  and 
now   il   lies   helore   I  he   d<M»r! 


DEAR  FRAL  UATII. 

M.iy  5lli  1807. 

A  ])ox  conliiliilng  o  cup  \\\\\  be  lorwanlod  to 
sou  l»v  lljc  mail;  il  is  the  mosl  ardent  longing  to 
.sec  voii  again  Mliich  induces  me  lo  send  you  so 
Avovlldess  a  mark  of  my  respect.  Do  me  the  plea- 
sure lo  drink  vour  tea  out  <)f  it  everv  morning 
and  thercwilli  to  lliink  on  me.  "A  rogue  gives 
more  than  he  has."  At  last  I  have  seen  Wolf- 
gang: hut  alas!  Nvhat  matters  it?  My  heart  is 
swelled  like  the  full  sail  of  a  ship,  m  hich  anchored 
on  a  foreign  shore,  would  still  so  gladly  steer  for 
home.    Adieu  my  dear  good  3Iother,  do  not  for- 


get me. 


Bettine  Bke>ta5o. 


GOETHE'S  MOTHER  TO  BETTI.NE. 

M.iy  mil  1S07, 

\N  hy  do'st  thou  droop  thy  wings?  After  so 
dclighllul  a  journey,  to  Mrile  so  short  a  letter 
and  tell  me  nothing  of  my  son  hut  that  thou  hast 
seen  him!  and  that  I  know  already,  for  he  wrote 
lo  me  vesterdav.     AVhat  iiave  I  lo  do  wilh  thy 
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.'inchorcd  l);irk?  It  tells  iiic  exactly  nollilnp,  — 
write  ut"  somelljiiic;  ^vlliell  hos  happened.  Consider 
I  have  not  scon  liiin  I'or  ei!;hl  vears  and  niav  never 
see  him  ai;ain:  if  Ihoii  \vi!t  relalc  nolhinc;  of  liiiii 
to  nie.  \vlu)  sliall?  ha^en  t  I  heard  lliv  sillv  slo- 
ries  a  lnni(h-cd  limes  which  indeed  I  know  hy 
heart?  and  now  when  thou  hast  really  seen  and 
heard  somethini;  new,  somelhini:;  more  than  com- 
mon—  when  thou  know  est  thou  eouldst  jzivc  me 
the  greatest  pleasure,  —  thou  tellst  me  — nothing! 
Is  anything  the  mailer  with  ihcc  then?  there  is 
no  Ocean  hetwixl  thcc  and  ANcimar;  thou  now 
knowest  well,  one  can  be  there  ere  the  Sun  has 
twice  risen.  Art  thou  sorrowful?  Dear  dear  child! 
my  sou  shall  he  ihy  friend  —  Ihy  hrolher,  who 
surely  loves  thee;  and  for  the  future  thou  shall  call 
me  mollier  all  llie  remaining  clays  my  (dd  age 
grauls  me  —  it  is  the  only  name  which  can  give 
nie  joy. 

Thy  true  friend 

Eliz.^betii  Golthe. 
Thanks  for  I  he  cup. 
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10 
TO  GOETHE  S  3[()TIIEU. 

3Iay  16th  1807. 

Yesterday  I  wrole  lo  your  son;  tlo  you  .'uiswer 
for  it  to  him.  1  Mould  willingly  loo  write  you 
every  lliing,  l)at  1  liavc  now  so  much  lo  think 
upon,  it  is  ahnost  impossil)lc  lo  tear  myscll  away. 
I  am  ever  with  Jihn  in  mind,  liow  sliail  1  llicn 
rchite  what  has  been.  Ihivc  indulgence  and  pa- 
tience: I  will  come  next  week  to  Frankfort  and 
then  you  can  ask  me  every  thing. 
\our  child 

Bi;rri>E. 

I  lay  Home  lime  in  hed  and  now  I  gel  up  to 
write  to  you  all  about  our  journey.  1  told  you 
already  that  m  e  passed  through  the  armies  in  male 
dresses.  Just  before  the  gale,  my  brolhcr-in-law 
made  us  gel  out;  —  he  wauled  lo  see  how  our 
clothes  set.  Liiibi  looked  very  well,  for  she  is 
splendidly  formed  and  the  clothes  were  admirably 
made:  as  for  mc,  all  was  loo  loose  and  too  long, 
as  if  I  had  Ixuigiil  llicm  at  Kag-Fair.  IMy  brother- 
in-law  laughed  at  me  and  said  I  looked  like  a  Sa- 
voyard. The  postillion  had  driven  us  oil  ihe  road 
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through  a  wood,  and  coming  lo  a  cross-way,  was 
quite  at  a  loss:  altliough  only  the  commencement 
of  our  four-weeks  journey,  I  was  anxious  lest  we 
should  miss  our  way  and  thus  come  too  late  to 
Weimar.  I  clambered  up  the  highest  fir  and  soon 
saw  where  the  mainroad  lay.  —  I  made  the  whole 
journey  upon  the  box :  I  had  a  fox-skin  cap,  the 
brush  hanging  down  behind.  AVlien  we  arrived 
at  a  stage,  I  unharnessed  the  horses  and  helped 
to  put  the  fresh  ones  to.  I  spoke  broken  German 
with  the  postillions  as  if  I  had  been  a  French- 
man.— At  first  it  was  beautiful  weatlier,  as  if  spring 
were  commencing,  but  soon  became  complete  win- 
ter. We  passed  through  a  wood  of  gigantic  pines 
and  firs,  all  was  hoary,  spotless — not  a  soul 
had  been  before  us  —  it  was  perfectly  white.  Be- 
sides, the  moon  shone  on  this  desolate  paradise 
of  silver —  a  deathlike  stillness!  only  the  wheels 
creaking  from  the  frost.  I  sat  on  the  box,  but 
was  not  at  all  cold:  winter's  frost  strikes  sparks 
out  of  me !  —  As  midnight  approached  we  heard 
a  whistling  in  the  wood ;  my  brother-in-law  reached 
me  a  pistol  out  of  the  carriage  and  asked  whether 
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I  had  courage  to  fire  If  robbers  came?  I  said  ''\es" 
"Only"  said  he,  don't,  fire  too  soon."  Lullu  was 
in  great  trouble,  inside  the  carriage,  but  I  in  the 
open  air  with  "pistol  cocked  and  sabre  girt,"  num- 
berless sparkling  stars  above,  and  glittering  trees 
around,  which  threw  tlieir  giant  shadows  across 
the  moonlit  way  —  all  this  made  me  bold  on  my 
exalted  seat.  Then  I  thought  on  him  —  whether, 
if  he  had  met  me  thus  in  his  young  days,  it  would 
not  have  made  a  poetical  impression  upon  him, 
so  that  he  would  have  written  sonnets  upon  me 
and  never  have  forgotten  me?  He  may  now  tliink 
otherwise  —  he  will  be  elevated  above  a  magical 
impression:  higher  qualities — how  shall  I  attain 
them  —  will  maintain  a  right  over  him  —  if  con- 
stancy —  eternal,  fixed  on  his  threshold,  do  not  at 
last  make  him  mine!  Thus  was  I  disposed  in  tliat 
clear,  cold  winternight,  during  which  I  found  no 
opportunity  of  firing  off  my  piece  —  when  the 
day  broke  I  first  received  permission.  The  car- 
riage stopped  —  I  ran  into  the  wood,  and  enthu- 
siastically fired  into  the  dense  wiUlcrness  in  ho- 
nour of  your   son.    hi  the   mean  time  the  axle- 
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Ircc  wfis  broken.  Wc  felled  a  tree  mIiH  the  hat- 
chet which  Nve  had  witli  lis  and  hound  it  fost 
willi  ropes:  my  hroUicr  then  found,  that  I  Mas 
very  handv,  and  praicd  me.  Thus  we  proceeded 
to  ]Ma«:;dehiir£;.  At  7  o'  clock  precisely,  the  fort- 
ress is  shut  —  wc  cnmc  a  minute  or  two  later 
and  were  oblip;ed  to  wait  till  7  the  next  mornins;! 
It  was  not  very  cold  and  the  two  in  the  carriage 
foil  asleep.  In  the  night  it  hegan  to  snow.  I  threw 
mv  clokc  over  my  head  and  remained  quietly 
silling  on  my  exposed  seat.  In  the  morning  they 
peeped  out  of  the  chaise  and  there  I  was  changed 
into  a  snow -hermit!  but  before  they  had  lime 
to  be  thoroughly  frightened,  I  threw  off  my  cloke 
under  cover  of  which  I  had  sat  quilc  warm, — 
In  Rerlin  I  was  as  one  blind  among  many  men; 
I  was  also  absent  in  mind;  I  could  take  part  in 
nothing:  I  longed  always  for  darkness,  that  un- 
disturbed I  might  think  on  the  future  which  now 
approached  so  near.  Ah!  how  often  did  the  ala- 
rum beat!  —  Suddenly!  unawares!  in  the  midst 
of  tranquil  stilness  —  how  I  know  not  —  a  sweet 
terror  seized  me.  Oh  IMother!  3Iother!  think  on 
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your  son!  If  yon  knew.  I  hat  in  a  short  time  von 
slionld  behold  him  —  you  wonkl  be  as  a  Condnc- 
lor,  in  Mlilch  every  ihundcr-cloud  strikes.  —  As 
we  came  \vithin  a  few  miles  of  Weimar,  my  bro- 
iher  remarked,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  so  far  ont 
of  the  way  as  through  Weimar,  and  would  fake 
another  road.  I  Avas  silent,  but  LuUu  woiddn't 
hear  of  it.  slie  said:  "it  had  been  once  promised 
me  and  lie  must  keep  his  word."  Ah  ^lolher! 
the  sword  hung  over  my  head,  suspended  by  a 
single  liair,  but  fortune  favoured  me. 

We  arrived  in  Weimar  at  12  o'  clock  and 
sale  down  to  dinner,  but  I  could  not  eat.  The 
two  laid  themselves  on  tlie  sofa  and  slept;  we 
had  been  up  three  nights.  "I  advise  you"  said 
my  brother,  "to  take  some  rest  also.  Goethe  won't 
much  care  whether  you  come  or  not,  and  besides 
there  is  nothing  so  extraordinary  to  see  in  him." 
Can  you  believe  this  robbed  me  of  all  courage? 
Alas!  I  didn't  know  what  to  do:  I  was  quite  alone 
in  a  strange  town.  I  had  changed  my  dress  and 
stood  at  the  window  looking  at  tlie  tower-clock! 
just  til  en  it  struck  half  post  two.  I  felt  as  if  Goethe 
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would  not  indeed  care  to  see  me  —  I  remembered 
that  people  called  him  proud.  I  pressed  my  heart 
hard  to  prevent  its  longings:  —  all  at  once  it  struck 
lliree  and  it  was  exactly  .is  if  he  had  called  me.  I 
ran  down  stairs  to  the  servants,  there  was  no 
carriage  to  be  had;  would  I  take  a  sedan-chair? 
"INo,"  said  I,  "it  is  an  equipage  for  a  Lazarhouse." 
I  went  on  foot.  The  streets  were  a  perfect  cho- 
colate-pool, I  was  obliged  to  be  carried  over  the 
deepest  morasses  and  in  tbis  manner  I  came  to 
—  ^^  ieland's,  not  to  your  son's.  I  had  never  seen 
Mieland,  but  1  pretended  to  be  an  old  acquain- 
tance, lie  tried  every  way  to  recal  me  to  his 
mind  and  then  said:  "Yes,  you  are  certainly  a 
dear  and  well-known  angel,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber when  and  where  I  have  seen  you."  I  laughed 
at  him  and  said:  "Now  I  know  that  you  dream 
about  me,  for  elsewhere  you  cannot  possibly  have 
seen  me. '  He  gave  me  a  note  to  your  son  —  I 
look  It  afterwards  wiUi  me,  and  have  preserved 
it  as  a  memorial.  I  send  yon  a  copy:  "Beltinc 
Brentano.  Sophia's  sister,  IMaximilian's  daughter, 
Sophia   la   Roche's   grand-daughter,   wishes   dear 
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biolhcr,  to  sec  yon,  s;iys  slic  fears  you,  and  lli;i| 
lliis  llllle  note  ^viIl  be  a  lallsman  of  courajie  lo 
her.  Allhough  I  am  lolerably  certain,  she  makes 
game  of  mc,  yet  I  must  do  what  she  asks  and 
.sliall  ^\onde^  much,  if  you  are  not  compelled  to 
do  the  same. 

April  23ra  1807. 

w. 

AN  ilh  this  billet  I  went  forth.  The  house  lies 
opposite  the  fountain:  how  deafening  did  the  wa- 
ter sound  to  me!  I  ascended  the  simple  stair- 
case: in  the  wall  stand  statues  which  command 
silence:  at  least  I  could  not  be  loud  in  this  sacred 
hall.  All  is  friendly  but  solemn.  In  the  rooms 
simplicity  is  at  home,  ah!  how  inviting!  "Fear 
ijot,"  said  the  modest  walls,  '']ic  will  come  and 
will  be  —  and  more  he  w  ill  not  wish  to  be  —  as 
thou  art,  —  and  then  the  door  opened  and  there 
he  stood  solemnly,  grave  and  looked  with  fixed 
eyes  upon  me.  I  stretched  my  hands  towards  him 
—  I  believe.  I  soon  lost  all  consciousness.  —  Goe- 
the caught  me  quickly  to  his  heart.  "Poor  child 
have    1    frightened   you?"    These    were    the    (Irst 
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words  wilh  Avliich  liis  voice  pcnclralcil  lo  my  hearl 
—  lie  led  nic  inio  his  room  and  placetl  me  on 
llie  sofa  opposllc  lo  him.  There  mc  were  holh 
mule;  al  last  lie  hroke  the  silence:  '"You  have 
doubtless  read  in  Uie  papers  thai  we  suffered  a 
few  days  ago  a  great  loss  by  ihc  deatli  of  llic 
Duchess  Amalia?"  "Ah!"  said  I,  "I  don't  read 
the  papers."  —  "Indeed?  —  I  had  believed  that 
cvcrylhing  which  happens  in  A\  cimar  would 
have  interested  you."  "jNo!  nothing  interests  me 
but  you  alone,  and  I  am  far  loo  impatient  lo  pore 
over  news-papers. "  —  "You  are  a  kind  child."  — 
A  long  pause — I,  ilxed  to  that  tiresome  sofa 
in  such  anxiety.  You  know  how  impossible  it  is 
for  me  to  sit  slill  in  such  a  well  bred  manner.  Ah! 
IVIotlier.  is  it  possible  so  far  lo  forget  one's  self? 
1  suddenly  said:  "I  can't  slay  here  upon  the  sofa" 
and  sprang  up.  "Well,"  said  he,  "make  yourself 
at  home,"  then  I  flew  to  his  neck  —  he  drew 
me  on  his  knee  and  locked  me  lo  his  heart. 
Slill!  quite  still  it  was!  everything  vanished.  I 
had  not  slept  for  so  long:  years  had  passed  in 
sighing  after   him,  —  I  fell   asleep   on  his  breast 
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and   when  I  awoke,  I  began   a  new   life.    IMore 
I  shall  not  write  to  you  this  time. 

BETTI^E. 

September  1807. 

Frau  Rath!  as  often  as  I  meet  with  anything 
romical  I  think  of  you,  and  what  fun  and  what  tales 
tliere  would  have  been  if  you  yourself  had  seen 
or  heard  it.  Here,  in  the  vine-covered  Mildeberg,  I 
sit  with  my  friend  IMr.  Schwab,  who  was  formerly 
Secretary  to  my  father  and  who  has  fed  us  chil- 
dren with  his  stories.    He  can  tell  a  story  at  least 
as  well  as  you,  but  he  swaggers  and  makes  use  of 
Jews  and  Pagans,  the  discovered  and  undiscovered 
world    in    decorating    of    his    adventures;    you 
however  stick  to  the  truth,  but  with  such  joyful 
notes  of  exclaimation  that  one  wonders  what  is 
coming.  The  squirrel  which  you  gave  me,  I  set  free 
in  the  great  oak-forest  and  it  was  high  time.  During 
its  five  miles  ride  in  the  carriage,  it  perpetrated 
considerable  mischief,  and  at  the  inn  during  the 
night  ale  up  the  Burgomaster's  slippers.    I  don't 
know  how  you  managed,   that  it  did  not  throw 


ilown  .'ill  your  glasses,  gnaw  all  your  furniture  and 
dirty  all  your  caps  and  turbans.  He  bit  me,  but 
in  remcnibrancc  of  the  pround,  handsome  French- 
man, who  brought  him  on  his  helmet  all  the  way 
from  South  France  to  your  house  in  Frankfort, 
I  forgave  him.  I  set  him  on  the  ground  in  tlie 
wood:  as  I  went  away,  he  sprung  again  upon  my 
shoulder  and  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  li- 
berty and  I  would  fain  liavc  taken  him  with  me 
again,  because  he  loved  me  belter  then  the  beauti- 
ful green  oaks.  But  as  I  got  into  the  carriage, 
the  others  made  such  an  oulery  and  so  abused 
our  dear  parlour- companion,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  carry  liim  back  to  the  wood.  I  made  them 
wail  long  enough  for  it:  I  sought  out  the  finest 
oak  in  the  whole  wood  and  clambered  tip.  At 
the  top  I  let  him  out  of  bis  bag  —  he  sprang 
gaily  from  branch  to  branch,  then  busied  himself 
with  the  acorns,  during  which  I  descended.  On 
arriving  at  the  bottom,  I  iiad  lost  tlic  direction 
of  the  carriage  and  although  I  heard  myself  called 
I  could  not  in  the  least  distinguish  from  whence 
the  voices  came.    I  stood  still,  till  they  drove  up 
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to  fetch  mc.  They  both  scolded  me  but  I  was 
silent,  laid  rayself  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
on  three  bottles  of  Selterwasser  and  had  a  delicious 
sleep,  till  by  moonliglit  the  carriage  was  over- 
turned, but  so  gently  that  no  one  was  hurt.  Away 
flew  a  nut-brown  chamber  maid  from  the  box 
and  In  romantic  disorder  lay  fainting  on  the  flat 
bank  of  the  Maine  directly  In  face  of  the  moon: 
two  band- boxes  with  lace  and  ribbands  flew  some- 
what further,  and  swam  cleverly  enough  down 
the  river;  I  ran  after  them  Into  the  water,  which 
from  the  great  heat  was  very  shallow  and  all  called 
after  me  was  I  mad?  —  I  could  not  hear  them, 
and  I  believe  I  and  the  boxes  should  have  swoim 
back  to  Frankfort,  If  a  boat  which  stood  out  Into 
the  stream,  liad  not  brought  them  to.  I  pached 
them  under  either  arm,  aud  walked  back  again 
through  the  clear  waves.  "Thoughtless  girl"  said 
my  brother  Frank  and  with  liis  soft  voice  tried 
to  scold :  I  put  off  my  wet  clothes  was  wrapt  up 
in  a  soft  cloke  and  packed  into  tlie  closed  carriage. 

In  Aschaffenburg  they  put  me  forcibly  into 
bed  and  made  me  some  camomile  tea.    Not  to 
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drink  it,  I  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep.  There  upon 
my  merits  were  discussed,  how,  I  had  too  good 
a  heart,  was  full  of  kindness  and  never  thought 
of  myself,  how,  I  had  swum  after  the  band -boxes 
which,  if  I  had  not  fished  again  to  laud,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  the  next  morning  to  have 
performed  toilette,  before  dining  with  the  royal 
Primate.  Ah!  they  didn't  know  what  I  knew, — 
viz :  Uiat  in  tliat  wilderness  of  false  locks,  gilt  combs 
and  lace,  was  hidden  a  treasure  in  a  red  velvet 
bag,  for  whose  sake  I  would  have  thrown  both 
boxes  into  tlie  water,  with  all  which  did,  and  did 
not  belong  to  me,  and  that  but  for  Uiis  I  should 
have  rejoiced  over  the  return -voyage  of  the  band- 
boxes. In  tliis  bag  lay  concealed  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets, whicli  in  a  parly  at  \A  ieland's  in  Weimar, 
your  son  secretly  threw  to  nte  as  be  went  by. 
IMy  lady  mother!  1  was  Uien  jealous  of  Wolf- 
gang and  believed  the  violets  had  been  given  him 
by  a  female  hand,  but  he  said  ''Art  thou  not  con- 
tent, that  I  give  them  thee? "  —  I  took  his  hand 
in  secret  and  drew  it  to  my  heart;  he  drank  out 
of  his  glass  and  placed  it  before  me  that  I  also 
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might  drink;  I  took  It  hi  the  left  hand  and  drank; 
then  laughed  at  hun,  because  I  knew  he  had  placed 
it  there,  that  I  might  let  go  his  hand.  "It"  said 
he  "then  hast  such  cunning,  tliou  wilt  know  well, 
how  to  chain  me  for  life."  I  beg  you  not  to  be 
puffed  up,  because  I  have  trusted  you  witli  my 
inmost  heart;  —  I  must  have  someone  to  whom 
I  can  impart.  They,  who  have  handsome  faces, 
wish  to  see  them  in  the  glass;  you  are  the  glass 
of  my  happiness,  which  now  blooms  in  its  great- 
est beauty,  and  must  therefore  often  see  itself 
reflected.  Pray,  chatter  to  your  son  in  your  next 
letter  (which  by  the  by  you  can  write  to  mor- 
row, without  first  waiting  an  opportunity)  how 
in  tlie  cold  moonlight  I  swam  after  the  bunch  of 
violets  in  the  band -box  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
(so  long  it  wasn't  though)  and  that  the  waves 
bore  me  like  a  water-nymph  along  (waves  tliere 
were  none,  only  shallow  water  which  scarcely 
bore  up  the  hght  boxes),  and  that  my  inflaled 
clotlies  showed  like  a  balloon.  What  are  all  the 
frocks  of  his  youthful!  loves  in  comparison  with 
my  floating  garments.    Do  not  say  that  your 
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son  is  too  good  for  nic,  when  I  rati  myself  iiilo 
such  danger  lor  a  violet !  I  attach  n\ysclf  to  the 
epoch  of  sensitive  romance,  and  come  luckily  on 
Wcrther,  where  hy  tlie  hyc  I  feel  much  inchned 
to  turn  Charlolle  out  of  doors.  \our  Son's  taste 
in  tliat  '"while  gown  witii  pink  ribbands"  is  bad. 
I  will  never  during  my  life  wear  a  white  gown, 
green  —  green  —  all  my  clotlies  arc  green! 

Apropos,  take  one  peep  behind  your  lire -screen, 
at  the  pretty  painted  side  which  you  always  turn 
to  the  wall  for  fear  tlie  sun  should  fade  it;  you 
will  there  discover  that  the  squirrel  has  committed 
great  ravages  on  the  fire  -  goddess ;  having  white 
w  ashed  her  whole  face.  I  wouldn't  say  anything 
about  it,  because,  against  your  orders  I  had  fast- 
ened tlie  squirrel  on  tlie  screen  and  I  feared  you 
woidd  be  angry:  therefore  I  tell  it  you  by  letter, 
that  ill  my  absence  you  may  expend  your  anger. 
To  morrow  we  go  to  Ascliaflcnburg  when  I  will 
write  furllier.  Let  Eliza  beat  my  foot-stool  to 
keep  out  the  mollis  and  let  no  one  else  sit  upon  il. 
Adieu Fiau Rath,  I  rcmahi  your  obedient  handmaid. 

Bettike. 


TO  FKAU  RATH  GOETHE. 
Fran  Kath,  you  have  a  most  villainous  hand, 
a  thorough  cat's  paw,  I  do  not  mean  the  hand, 
which  in  the  Theatre  applauds  Werdi  the  Actor, 
when  like  a  Miller's  ass,  he  tramps  ahout  the 
stage  and  essays  to  play  tragical  Tragedy!  but  the 
written  hand  which  is  abominable  and  illegible. 
You  can  to  be  sure  Mrite  as  unrcadably  as  you 
will,  that  I  am  a  "silly  thing",  I  can  still  read  it, 
even  in  the  first  "s "  —  for  what  else  can  it  mean? 
You  have  told  me  so,  often  enough:  but  when 
you  write  to  your  son  about  me,  busy  yourself 
a  little  I  beg,  to  make  yourself  legible.  'J'hc  "IMild- 
berger  Grapes"  I  did  at  last  decipher,  though 
written  in  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  characters :  I  will 
send  you  a  whole  box  full,  which  indeed  I  had 
doi>e,  notwithstanding.  Moreover  Mr.  Schlosser 
has  written  nothing  particular  in  your  letter. 
Again,  I  can't  bear  that  you  should  spend  your 
time  with  him  and  I  not  there;  and  I  command 
you  not  to  let  him  sit  upon  my  ottoman,  for  he 
is  one  who  "imagines  he  can  play  the  lute"  and 
believes  he  can   assume  my  scat:   and  you  too, 
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if  you  see  hlin  so  often  \\\U  imagine  he  is  better 
than  I :  you  did  believe  so  once,  nay !  tliat  he  was 
a  eoniplelc  Apollo  of  beauty,  till  I  opened  your 
eyes:  moreover  Mrs.  Schlosser  said,  that  as  a 
new  born  cliild,  he  was  laid  out  on  a  green  bil- 
liard-table and  that  he  contrasted  so  well  and 
looked  like  a  bright  Angel!  Is  contrast  then  so 
great  a  beauty?  Adieu,  I  am  sitting  to  write  in 
a  manger,  out  of  M'hich  the  cow  is  eating  her 
clover:  but  don  t  wr'iic  this  to  your  son,  it  might 
appear  a  little  too  crazy:  for  I  myself,  when  I 
think  of  finding  my  lover  sitting  and  inditing  ten- 
der letters  to  me,  in  a  cow -stall,  hardly  know 
how  I  should  behave  myself.  But  I  am  sitting 
here  above,  in  pure  despair,  because  I  want  to 
conceal  myself,  and  be  alone  that  I  may  tliink 
upon  him.     Adieu  Frau  Rath. 

We  dined  yesterday  at  the  Primate's,  it  was 
a  holiday;  we  had  curious  dishes  representing 
meat  but  which  after  all  were  none.  When  we 
were  introduced  to  him,  he  chucked  me  under 
tJie  cliin  and  called  me  "htlle  angel"  and  "lovely 
child".  I  asked  him,  how  old  he  thought  I  might 


be  —  "AVell,  twelve  certainly",  "ihirleeii'  said  I. 
"Indeed!"  said  he,  "that  is  somewhat  old,  you 
must  soon  commence  your  reign. ' 

Bettine. 
(The  answer  is  wanting.) 

Wiriike!. 

Dear  Frau  Rath !  All  that  I  have  written  down 
I  will  read  to  you:  you  may  convince  yourseli, 
tliat  I  have  added  nothing  and  written  only  that 
^vhich  my  eyes  have  drunk  in  from  your  lips, 
only  I  cannot  conceive,  how  it  sounds  so  well 
from  your  lips  and  flows  again  so  stupidly  from 
my  pen.  That  I  am  not  very  wise,  I  give  many 
proofs:  wherefore  I  can  very  well  allow  you  to 
say  to  the  people,  tliat  you  wish  they  were  all 
as  foolish  as  I :  —  but  never  say  now  that  /  am 
clever,  or  you  compromise  yourself,  and  the  Land- 
lord at  Cassel  on  the  great  Rhine  bridge  can  af- 
ford a  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  was  so  wearisome, 
waiting  till  our  entire  luggage  was  examined,  that 
I  took  the  fly -flapper  and  pursued  some  guals, 
till  they  settled  on  the  window-panes:  1  struck 
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at  tliGiu  —  llic  pane  flew  out,  and  with  it  the 
j^iiats  to  "golden  liberty"  into  the  broad,  proud 
Rhine  below;  the  landlord  said,  it  was  stupid  and 
\  was  much  ashamed. 

Ah !  Frau  IMother,  what  a  curious  sort  of  life 
is  it  here  in  Langcwinkel,  Nature  should  here 
show  lovely  and  it  is  so  without  doubt,  only  I 
have  not  tlie  art  to  see  it.  Before  my  eyes  can 
wander  to  the  Johaiuiisberg,  tliey  are  arrested 
by  certain  dirty  alleys  and  a  lojig  field  of  eater- 
pillared  plum  and  pear -trees.  Out  of  every  dor- 
mer-window hang  pearl-strings  of  snips  and  slices: 
the  tanner  opposite  pervades  with  his  vapours 
every  perfume  of  the  air,  and  all  the  five  senses 
are  necessary,  to  perceive  anything  in  its  beauty; 
and  indeed  if  the  whole  scene  were  ever  so  char- 
ming and  the  scent  brought  no  proof  M'ith  it,  the 
process  would  nevertheless  be  lost. 

The  organ  in  the  Church  too,  somids  quite 
out  of  tune  here  —  one  must  travel  from  Frank- 
fort to  ^^  inckel.  if  one  will  hear  such  harsh  dis- 
cords performed  to  the  honour  of  God. 

Good  bye  BExrofE. 

B2 
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Our  coachman  will  bring  you  a  box  of  peaches, 
but  don't  spoil  your  stomach,  for  it  is  not  of 
"nature  godlike"  and  is  easily  seduced. 

We  went  last  Thursday  with  the  two  Schlos- 
sers  to  Lorch.  It  was  resolved  to  go  by  water. 
Christian  Schlosser  thought  he  could  not  bear 
the  water  and  went  on  foot.  I  went  with  him 
to  keep  him  company,  but  repented  it.  For  the 
first  time  I  spoke  of  Wolfgang  with  another  be- 
sides you,  and  that  was  a  sin.  I  can  bear  to  hear 
every- thing  of  him,  but  no  praise,  no  love.  You 
love  your  son ,  for  you  bore  him  —  that  is  no 
sin  and  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  it  —  but  no 
more;  only  others  shall  make  no  further  preten- 
sions to  him.  You  ask  me  if  I  have  engrossed 
him  for  myself?  Yes!  Frau  Rath,  to  that  I  can 
answer!  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  way  and  mauT 
ner  of  possessing  another,  which  none  can  dis- 
pute, and  this  way  I  take  with  Wolfgang;  none 
before  me  have  understood  it,  that  I  know,  spite 
of  all  his  amours  which  you  relate  to  me.  Be- 
fore his  face  I  am  indeed  very  humble,  but  be- 
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hind  his  back  I  hold  him  fast  and  he  must  struggle 
hard  to  get  loose. 

Frau  Ratii!  I  know  Princes  and  Princesses 
only  in  the  magic  world  of  fairy-tales,  and  by 
your  descriptions,  M'hich  are  much  the  same,  only 
that  in  the  former,  tlie  most  beautiful  Princesses 
are  turned  into  cats  and  generally,  set  free  and 
married,  by  some  tailor.  —  Consider  of  this,  when 
you  next  invent  a  tale  and  afford  this  circum- 
shiuce  a  moral  explanation. 

Bettine. 
(The  Answer  is  wanting.) 

It  is  true,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Wolf- 
gang here  in  Rheingau ;  he  \>Tites :  ''Keep  my  mo- 
ther warm,  and  hold  me  dear."  These  sweet  lines 
have  sunk  into  me  hke  the  first  Spring -rain;  I 
am  very  happy  that  he  desires  me  to  love  him; 
I  know  well  that  he  embraces  the  whole  world; 
I  know  that  all  men  wish  to  see  and  speak  with 
him,  that  all  Germany  says  "Our  Goethe".  But 
I  can  tell  you,  that  up  to  tliis  day  the  general 
inspiration  of  his  greatness  and  his  name  has  not 
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yet  arisen  within  me.  My  love  to  him  is  confined 
to  that  little  white -walled  room,  where  I  first 
saw  him,  where  the  vine,  trained  by  his  own 
hand  creeps  up  the  window,  where  he  vsits  on 
the  straw -hassock  and  holds  me  in  his  arms  — 
tliere  he  lets  in  no  stranger,  and  knows  of  no- 
tliing,  but  me  alone.  Fran  Rath!  you  are  his  mo- 
ther and  to  you  1  will  tell  it:  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  and  returned  home,  I  found 
that  a  hair  from  his  head,  had  fallen  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  burnt  it  at  the  candle  and  my  heart 
was  so  touched,  that  it  also  flamed,  but  merrily, 
and  joyfully  as  flames  in  the  blue  sunlit  air,  of 
which  one  is  scarcely  aware  and  which  consume 
their  sacrifice  without  smoke.  So  will  it  be  \vith 
me;  I  shall  flutter  joyfully  my  life  long  in  the 
air  and  no  one  will  know  whence  the  joy  comes; 
it  is  only,  because  I  know,  that  when  I  come  to 
him,  he  will  be  alone  with  me  and  forget  hislanrels. 
Farewell  and  write  to  him  of  me. 

Bettine. 
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GOETHE'S  MOTHER  TO  BETTINE. 

Frankfort,  May  12lli  ISOS. 

Dear  Botlino.  Thv  letters  give  me  joy,  and 
Miss  Betty  "vvho  rec<>p;iii/-es  them  on  the  address, 
says:  "Fran  l{atli,  ilie  postman  brings  yon  a 
pleasure."  Don't  however  be  too  mad  about  my 
son,  evervlhlns;  must  be  done  in  order.  The  brown 
room  is  new- papered  with  the  pattern  wlilih 
you  chose;  the  colour  blends  peculiarly  well  with 
the  morning- twihght  which  breaks  over  the  Ca- 
tharine-tower and  enters  iiilo  niv  room.  Yester- 
day our  I  own  looked  quite  holiday- like,  in  the 
spotless  light  of  the  Alba. 

Except  this,  everything  remains  at  it  was.  Be 
in  no  trouble  about  Ihv  fool-slocd,  for  Betty 
sutlers  no  one  to  sit  upon  it. 

AA  rile  nuub,  even  if  it  were  every  day. 
Thy  affectionate  friend 

Elizabeth  Gi»ethe, 
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FRAU  rath: 

Schlangonbad. 

We  rode  yesterday  upon  millers'  doiiklcs  far 
into  the  country,  away  over  Rauenlhal.  The  way 
leads  through  rocky  paths  covered  with  woods; 
to  the  left  you  look  into  the  deep  ravine,  and  to 
the  right  on  the  woody,  rising  wall  of  rock.  '''I'lien 
and  there"  the  strawberries  so  seduced  me,  that 
I  almost  came  from  my  post;  for  my  donkey  was 
the  leader.  By  continually  halting  to  pluck  the 
strawberries,  the  whole  party  pressed  upon  me 
from  the  rear  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  thou- 
sands of  crimson  berries  unplucked  upon  the  path. 
A  week  has  now  passed,  but  I  still  languish  after 
them;  those  which  are  eaten  are  forgotten,  the 
unplucked  still  burn  in  my  recollection.  Thus  I 
should  for  ever  burn,  if  I  neglected  that  which 
I  have  a  right  to  enjoy  and  herein  you  need  nol 
fear  that  I  should  overturn  "order".  I  do  not 
hang  upon  my  beloved  like  lead,  1  am  like  the 
moon  which  shines  Into  his  parlour:  when  well- 
dressed  people  throng  it,  and  many  lamps  arc 
lighted,  it  is  little  noticed;  but  when  they  are 
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£;ono  nnd  llir  nol.^o  is  pnst.  I  lion,  llie  sonl  has  so 
niiicli  llio  sli(>iie;(M-  desire  lo  (Irliik  In  lis  Iii;ht. 
'I  Imis  will  lie  also  liirn  lo  me.  ."iiul  lliink  of  mo, 
Avlicn  lie  Is  .ilone.  —  1  t'col  nnj;ry  \\'\\]\  all  avIio 
liavo  lo  (1<»  willi  liiiii.  yot  I  fear  none;  bnt  ^vilh 
lliis  yon  liave  no  concern.  Shall  I  fear  llio  mo- 
llicr,  if  I  love  I  ho  son? 

Betttje. 


TO  BETTLNE, 

Fr.iiikr..rt,  May  25lli, 

Uc\\  child,  ihon  arl  ho^vIlc■hc(l!  ^^ hat  fancied 
hnsi  Ihon  lakon  into  UiJ'  hca<l?  ^Vhy!  whd  Is  ihy 
'"holoved"  v^Iio  is  lo  lliink  of  ihoc  by  nighl,  and 
in  moonshine  too?  Dosi  thon  liiiiik  ho  has  nothing 
heller  fo  do?— ^  Ila!  yonr  hnirible  se'rvanU 

I  loll  thee'  again;  every  Ihiiig  in  otdc^,  and  write' 
Conned  ed  letters  in  -svhich  there  is  something  toi 
rond.  StnfT!  toi  Avritc  to  Weimar  indeed!  \vrlte" 
of  all  that  happens,  orderly  one  thing  after  an- 
olher.  First  ^vha  is  there,  hoTT  you  like  thcirt 
and  hor\v  ihcy  arc  dressed:  whether  the  snn  shines 
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or  whether  it  rains;  for  that  is  also  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

My  Son  has  begged  me  again,  to  tell  thee  \o 
Mrite  to  him.  But  pray  in  an  orderly  faslilon  or 
thou  wilt  ruin  the  whole  affair. 

I  was  at  a  Concert  on  Friday,  where  the  Vio- 
loncello was  played  and  I  tJiought  of  thee,  for 
its  tones  sounded  exactly  like  thy  hazel  eyes.  Adieu 
child  I  thou  art  in  every  way  missed  by  thy 

FiiAU  Rath. 


FRAU  RATH! 

I  will  ^vith  pleasure  do  you  the  kindness  and 
for  once  write  a  long,  legible  letter  of  my  entire 
manner  of  life  at  Winckel. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  a  houseful  of  women, 
not  a  single  man,  no  not  so  much  as  a  serving- 
man  amongst  us.  All  the  shutters  In  the  house 
are  closed,  that  the  Sun  may  not  treat  us  like 
unripe  vines,  or  quite  roast  us.  The  storey  in  which 
we  live  consists  of  one  great  saloon,  in  which  are 
a  number  of  little  closets,  looking  out  on  the  Rhine, 
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carh  one  ol"  which,  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  our 
parly.  Dear  Maria.  >vilh  I  lie  auburn  hair  is  our 
liouse-kecper  and  sees  lo  "Ihc  baked-  and  the 
boiled."  In  the  morning  we  come  oul  of  our  little 
rooms  and  meet  all  together  in  the  saloon.  It  is 
a  peculiar  pleasure  \o  see  one  after  the  other 
making  her  appearaiu'e  in  Grecian  drapery.  The 
day  passes  in  Inuuorous  gossip,  interspersed  with 
song  and  guitar  arpeggios.  In  the  evening  we 
saunter  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  then 
encamp  in  the  timbcryard.  I  read  Homer  aloud: 
the  peasants  draw  around  and  Usten,  the  moon 
rises  between  the  hills  and  gives  light,  instead  of 
the  sun.  In  the  distance  lies  the  dark  ship,  where 
a  fire  burns,  and  on  whose  deck  the  watch  dog 
bays  from  time  to  lime.  When  we  close  tlie book, 
a  regular  political  discussion  takes  place:  the  Gods 
themselves  pass  for  neither  more  non  less  than 
other  statesmen,  and  opinions  are  so  hotly  de- 
fended, that  one  might  believe  all  had  taken  place 
yesterday,  and  that  much  might  still  be  altered. 
I  have  one  advantage,  \\z:  if  I  had  not  read  Homer 
lo  the  peasants,   I  should   not  to  this  day  have 
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known  the  conlcnis.  llielr  qncstions  ond  lomarks 
liave  brongitt  mc  lo  it.  —  "SMion  wc  rclmn  homo, 
we  go,  (when  liretl)  one  afler  the  other  to  bed. 
I  tlien  set  myself  to  tlic  Piano,  and  melodies  come 
upon  mc,  to  which  1  sing  before  Ifciven,  the  songs 
I  love  best.  ''How  good,  how  friendly  Natmc  Is." 
Li  bed,  I  send  my  thonglils  there,  \\here  I  best 
\oye,  and  thns  I  fall  asleep.  ^TUl  life  contlnne 
always  thus?  sorely  not? 

On  Saturday  my  brothers  were  here  and  stayed 
till  iMonday,  during  which  time,  we  passed  llie 
nishts  on  Ihe  Rhine.  George  with  his  flule.  to 
whlcli  Me  sung;  thus  we  passed  from  village  to 
village,  till  tlie  breaking  dav  drove  us  home. — 
Lady  IMother!  to  glide  upon  the  splendid  mirror 
of  the  Rhine  by  moonlight,  and  sing  forth  the 
boundlngs  of  the  heart,  to  encounter  In  friendly 
company  all  sorls  of  merry  adventures,  to  rise 
without  care,  and  to  lay  down  without  harm, 
this  Is  a  life  in  ihe  midst  of  which  I  stand.  ^N  by 
do  I  sufler  myself  to  be  pleased  with  it?  do  1 
notknow^  betler?  and  is  not  Ihe  World  great?  aud 
are  there  not  various  Ihlngs  in  it,  —  tarrying  only 
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for  ihe  spirit  of  man  to  become  alive  in  him? 
and  shall  all  this  leave  me  untouched?  Oh  God! 
the  prosaic  world  is  a  hard  nut,  not  easy  to 
crack,  and  many  a  kernel  dries  up  beneath  the 
thick  shell.  Yes,  man  has  fl  conscience:  It  exhorts 
him  to  fear  notliing,  and  neglect  notliing  which 
the  heart  asks  of  him.  Passion  is  the  only  key 
to  the  world,  by  ^^hich  the  spirit  learns  to  know 
aiKl  feel  every  thing,  or  how  else  should  it  cuter 
into  the  world?  and  thus  I  feel,  that  only  tlirough 
my  love  to  him,  I  am  born  in  tlie  spirit,  that 
through  Jilm  the  world  unlocks  itself  to  me, 
where  the  sun  shines  to  me  and  tlie  day  divides 
from  night.  \Vhat  I  do  not  learn  through  this 
love,  I  shall  never  understand.  ^Vould  that  I  sat 
a  beggar-child  before  his  door,  and  took  a  piece 
of  bread  from  his  hand,  and  that  he  knew  by 
my  glance,  of  tvliat  spirit  I  am  tlie  child:  then, 
would  he  draw  me  nigh  to  him  and  cover  me 
witli  his  cloak,  that  I  might  be  warm.  I  know 
he  would  never  bid  me  go  again;  I  should  for 
ever  wander  In  the  house,  and  thus  years  would 
pass  and  no  one  should  know  who  I  was,   and 
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no  one  should  know  whence  I  came:  and  thus 
years  would  pass,  and  life,  and  hi  his  features  the 
wJiole  world  should  be  reflected  to  me,  and  I 
should  not  need  to  learn  anything  more.  Why 
then  do  I  not  do  so?  It  depends  only  upon  whe- 
ther I  can  take  heart,  and  so  come  into  the 
haven  of  my  happiness. 

Do  you  still  remember  how  In  winter-time 
I  came  springing  through  snow  and  rain  and  you 
asked,  "how  docst  thou  run  over  the  street?" 
and  I  said,  "If  I  should  care  more  for  the  old 
town  of  Frankfort,  than  for  a  poultry-yard,  I  should 
not  come  far  In  the  world,"  and  you  answered 
that  you  believed  no  water  was  too  deep,  and  no 
mountain  too  steep  for  me;  and  even  then  I  thought 
to  myself:  If  JVcimar  were  the  deepest  water 
and  the  steepest  mountain.  I  can  now  better  tell 
you  that  my  heart  Is  heavy  and  will  remain  so, 
as  long  as  I  am  not  with  Jiim;  and  that  you  may 
fuid  "In  order"  or  not  as  you  please.  Adieu!  I 
shall  soon  come  to  you,  full  tUt. 

Bettiwe. 
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TO  GOETHE'S  MOTlIEli. 

Winckol,  June  l'2lh. 

A  letlcr  from  yoii  always  makes  a  great  bustle 
among  the  people  here;    they   would   faiu  know 
what  we  have  to  sny  to  one  another,  because  I 
seem  to  them  such  a  silly  girl.    You  may  depend 
upon  it  I  never  shall  be  wise.  How  shall  I  attain 
to   wisdom?  my   lonely  life  does  not  lead  to  it. 
AVliat  have  I  seen  and  heard  tliis  year?  In  win- 
ter I  was  sick:  then  I  made  a  magic- lanliMii  of 
pasV^hoard,  where  the  cat  and  the  knight  had  the 
principal  parts;  1  studied  tlie  part  of  tlie  cat  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  but  she  was  no  philosopher,  or 
I  might  have   prollted  something.    In  spring  the 
orange -tree  blossomed  in  my  chamber:   1  had  a 
table  and  a  seat  made  around  it,  and  there  in  ils 
sweet- scenled  siiade,  I  wrote  to  my  friend:  that 
was  a  joy   for  which  no  wisdom  could  have  re- 
compensed me.    In  the  mirror  opposite  I  saw  the 
tree  reflected  and  the  sunbeams  streaming  througli 
its  foliage;  there  I  saw  her,  the  presumptuous  hru 
nette,  sitting  to  write  to  the  grealest  Poet  —  to  the 
exalted  above  all  men.  lii  '\[>ril  I  went  out  early 
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upon  tlic  ramparl  pnd  soviglil  llie  firsL  vlolol  aiul 
bolqiiizcd:  in  IMay  I  learned  lo  drive  a  pair  of 
liorscs:  in  llic  m<n'nmg  I  drove  by  sun -rise  to 
ObeiTad,  walked  in  tlic  polaloc -fields  and  bclpcd 
llie  gardener  to  plant  "by  line  and  level":  wilb 
llic  milk- woman  I  laid  out  a  carnallon-bed  —  tbe 
deep -red  carnations  arc  my  favourilc  flowers. 
In  sucli  a  way  of  life,  wbat  can  I  learn,  or  liow 
become  wise?  "^Vliat  I  write  to  your  son  pleases 
liim;  be  always  desires  more  and  tbat  makes  me 
blessed;  for  I  revel  in  an  abundance  of  Ibongbts 
wblcb  refreshingly  express  to  lilm,  my  love,  my 
happiness.  A\  bat  tben  are  talent  and  wisdom, 
since  I  the  most  blest,  do  not  want  them? 

It  was  last  year  in  the  beginning  of  3Tay  that 
I  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  He  broke  off  a 
young  leaf  from  the  vine,  which  grew  around  his 
window,  and  laid  it  on  my  check,  saying:  "this 
leaf  and  thy  cheek  arc  both  <lowny";  I  sat  upon 
the  stool  at  his  feet  and  leaned  upon  him,  while 
the  tunc  passed  in  silence.  —  Now  what  of  wis- 
dom could  we  have  spoken  to  one  another,  whicl^ 
>yould  not  have  detracted   from  this  u^ucYcalQd 
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hllss?  ^^llal  wortls  of  pjen'ms  could  Iiavo  repaid 
llial  (jiilot  poacc  ^vhicli  bloomed  wllliiii  us?  Oh! 
how  «>floii  liavo  I  lhoiii;hl  on  llial  h>al".  and  how 
lie  stroked  niv  forehead  and  faee.  anil  how  he 
passed  his  fingers  through  my  hair  and  said:  •"/ 
(ini  not  7ii\c\  I  am  easily  deceived,  and  ihou  ^vill 
gain  no  great  honour,  if  lliou  imposesl  on  mc 
\\\[h  "Tliy  love'.  Then  I  fell  upon  his  neck. — 
All  this  was  not  "(lenius'  aiul  yet  1  have  lived 
it  over  a  thousand  limes  in  thought,  and  shall  my 
life  long  drink  from  tJial  fountain  even  as  the  eye 
drinks  in,  the  light;  —  it  was  not  "Genius  "  and 
yet  to  nic  it  outshone  all  Uie  wisdom  of  Uic  world. 
^^hat  could  recompence  me  for  his  kind  trilling 
with  me?  —  what  supply  tJie  fine  penetrating  ray 
of  his  glance,  which  streams  into  my  eye? —  I 
care  nothing  for  wisdom:  I  have  learned  happi- 
ness under  another  form;  that  too  which  gives 
others  pain,  hurts  not  nie,  and  my  pain  no  one 
can  understand. 

Ho\\  bright  is  this  night!  The  hills  with  their 
vines  clothed  in  splendour  lie  there,  and  sleepily 
suck  in  tlic  nourishing  nioonlight. —  AVritc  soon: 
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1  lunc  no  ono  in  wlioni  I  .s<»  willingly  confide, 
because  I  know  you  arc  nol  united  to,  nor  reserve 
yourself  for.  any  one  more  Ihan  me,  and  that  you 
never  talk  about  me  to  another.  —  If  you  only 
knew  liow  far  in  the  night  it  is!  The  moon  is 
setting:  that  gricACS  me.  Write  to  me  very  soon. 

Bettine. 


FKAU  RATH. 

Wiin'kel,  June  '23tli. 

1    went   with  Frank    to   an  iron-foundry   and 

must    remahi    two    days   in    the    narrow    raNine, 

where  it  rained  or  rather  wetted  continually.  '"To 

this"   said  the  people,   "we  arc  used,   we  live 

like  ilsh,  always  wet;  and  if  by  chance  we  have 

a  few  dry  days,  our  skins  itch  so,  that  we  wish 

to   be  wet   again".    I   must  reflect,   how  I  may 

describe   this  singular   earth -hole,   where,   from 

t 
beucath   dark   and    mighty    oaks   breaks   forth   a 

fiery  glow,    where,   solitary  huts  hang  from  the 

faces  of  the  hills,    over  which  gleam  the  single 

lights  at  dusk,  and  where  the  long  evening,  by 

a  distant  pipe  which  always  plays  the  same  tunes, 
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proclaims,  that  here,  Loneliness  is  at  home,  iinln- 
lerriipled  by  any  society.  AN  liy  should  llic  somid 
of  a  sohtary  flute  blowinc;  away  by  itself,  be  so 
tediously  melancholy,  that  tJie  heart  is  ready  to 
burst  witli  ve.xalion,  so  that  one  knows  not  which 
way  to  turn?  Ah!  how  fain  would  one  then  strip 
off  these  earthly  garments  and  fly  aloft  far  into  the 
air  —  yes!  like  a  swallow  in  the  sky,  which  cnts 
the  aether  with  her  wings  as  with  a  sharp  bow, 
soaring  above  tlie  slavish  chains  of  thought,  far  into 
boundless  space,  which  thought  cannot  readi.  — 
We  were  put  into  monstrously  large  beds, 
I  and  brother  Frank:  I  joked  and  chattered  a 
good  deal  witli  him,  for  he  is  my  dearest  brother. 
In  tlie  morning  he  saiil  to  me  very  mysteriously: 
'•Just  look!  tlie  blaster  of  the  mines  has  a  gal- 
lows in  his  ear".  I  could  not  guess  w  hat  he  meani ; 
bnt  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  the  ear,  I  saw  the  joke.  A  spider  had  spun 
its  web  there,  a  fly  was  made  prisoner  and  half- 
eaten,  while  the  remains  hung  in  the  still  un- 
broken web.  Herein  IVank  clearly  recoirnlzed  an 
enddem  of  Ihe  petrified  tedions  life  here;  but  1 
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hail  already  recogni/od  il  In  the  ink.staiid.  mIiIcIi 
Mas  quile  liirrcd  and  ronlaiiiini;  but  Utile  lliild,  I'lils 
however  is  only  the  half  (d  this  hole  of  loneliness. 
One  Mould  not  think  it,  htit  by  goins;  slowly 
round,  one  (<nTies  to  a  dctlle.  In  the  morning, 
jnst  as  the  sun  had  risen.  I  (d)served  it.  and  going 
through  it,  found  myself  snddenly  on  the  steep, 
loftiest  verge  of  a  yet  deeper  and  Mider  caul- 
dron, Avliose  velvet  bottom  snngs  softly  to  the 
liill-sides  which  smrouiid  it,  and  Mhich  are  Ihlckly 
sowed  wilh  sheep  and  land)s:  in  the  middle  slaiuls 
the  shepherds  cot  and  near lo  this  the  mill,  turned 
by  a  stream  which  foams  through  the  midtUe. 
TJie  buildings  are  hidden  behind  primeval,  doiul- 
greeting  lindens,  jnst  now  in  blossom,  whose 
fragrance  ascended  up  to  me,  and  between  w  hose 
thick  foliage  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  fomul 
its  way.  ^J'hc  clear  blue  sky,  the  golden  snn- 
shine,  hlled  the  A\h(de  vale.  Oh  (iod!  if  I  sat 
here,  tending  the  sheej)  and  knew  that  at  c\en- 
ing,  one  who  thinks  on  me,  would  come;  if  J 
wailed  all  day  and  the  suiilighl  hours  rolled  by. 
and  tlic   hour  of  shade   with   Ihc  silver -crescent 


moon  and  Iho  slnrs.  slionld  hrinp;  llio  friond.  Iip 
wouhl  Hnil  nio  on  I  ho  inonntniii- vorijo.  runnlni; 
to  Ins  op(Mi  onns.  so  \]\;\[  ho  slionltl  Rnddcniv 
fori  mo  warm  N\illi  ]o\c  al  his  hoavl!  —  what 
else  Nvonid  ihen  he  worlh  livlns;  for!  (irccl  your 
son  from  mc.  and  Icll  him  lliat  my  life  is  cor- 
laiidy  a  ]>oaroftd  ono.  and  onlIi;htoncd  hy  iho  snii- 
shiuo.  hill  Ihal  I  caro  not  for  this  ijoldon  timo, 
hocauso  I  am  alwavs  lonj;iiiu;  for  tlio  fuloro.  whon 
I  pxpccl  (ho  friond.  iNnowoll!  \\  illi  yon.  mid- 
nii;hl  is  Iho  spirits  hour.-  in  Mlii«h  von  doom  it 
a  sin  to  havo  I  he  eves  ojien.  lest  von  should  see 
them:  hnt  I  liavc  jusi  hoon  walklnc;  aloiu^  in  Iho 
{garden,  ihnnigli  tlie  lonji;  vine -walks,  where  grape 
upon  grape,  gliller  in  the  moonshine,  and  T  leaned 
o\(^r  Ihe  wall,  and  looked  down  upon  ihe  llhino: 
(here  all  was  slill.  liul  while  foam- ripples  whis- 
pered, and  there  w  as  a  continual  dahhllng  on  IIjc 
shore,  and  the  w  aves  lisped  like  hifants.  \^  hen  one 
stands  thus  alone,  at  night,  amidst  unfettered  jNa- 
ture.  il  seems  as  though  she  were  a  Spirit  pray- 
ing to  loan  for  release!  And  should  ^lan  set  Na- 
ture free?  I  ntust  at  some  time  rellect  upon  this  J 
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bill:  I  have  alrcndv  vorv  otten  li.ul  lliis  sonsallon. 
as  If  walling  Nai lire  plainllvcly  begged  somelblng 
of  mo;  and  it  cnt  me  to  ibe  heart,  not  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  she  would  liave.  I  must 
soon  consider  seriously  of  this:  perhaps  I  may 
discover  something  which  shall  raise  us  above  this 
earlhly  life.  Adieu  Frau  Rath,  and  if  you  don  I 
imdcrstand  me,  think  only  what  an  impression 
even  in  your  present  days,  the  distant  sound  of 
the  postman's  horn  makes  upon  you:  —  about 
the  same  do  I  feel  to  day. 

BETXrNE. 


TO  BETTINE. 

FMiikforf,  July  2Slli. 

Yesterday  a  fire  took  place  at  the  chief  guard- 
house directly  opposite  to  me.  It  burned  like  a 
posy  from  the  lattice  which  looks  on  the  Catha- 
rine gate.  My  greatest  pleasure  was  to  see  the 
boys  with  their  skeps  on  back,  who  wanted  to 
help  to  save  everything;  but  the  possessor  of  the 
house   wouldn't  let   anything   be   saved,   for  the 
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fire  was  soon  oiil.  and  llion  llioy  wanted  a  dou- 
rcur  which  he  woiildn  I  {;ivc.  and  so  llioy  danrod 
I  ill  I  hoy  wore  ohacod  away  hy  the  pohco.  —  I 
have  had  niuoli  company,  wIjo  came  to  know, 
how  I  fonnd  myself  aflor  llie  fris;hl;  and  I  was 
contlnnallv  ohli£;ed  lo  ho2;in  the  tale  anew.  The 
people  have  visited  )ne  for  three  davs  top.ether. 
to  see  if  T  am  not  hecome  hlack  with  the  smoke. 
Thv  friend  ^leline  was  also  here  and  hrone,ht 
me  a  loiter  from  llioo:  it  was  wrillon  so  small 
that  I  was  ohliged  to  have  it  read  to  me  —  guess 
by  whom? 

IMoline  is  really  pretiv:  I  said,  I  he  I  own  oni;hl 
to  have  her  portrait  l.>kon.  and  Iiang  it  up  in  the 
town-hall,  and  then  the  Emperors  could  see  m  hat 
beauties  their  good  lo\\ni  possesses.  Thy  brothers 
are  also  so  handsome.  I  never  in  mv  life  saw 
so  handsome  a  man  as  George,  who  looks  like 
the  Duke  of  iMailand;  and  all  others  must  he 
ashamed  to  stand  near  lum  with  their  chit-facos. 
Adieu  and  greet  thy  sisters  from  thy  fiiend 

EmZABETFI    GoETflE. 
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TO  BETTINE. 
There  comes  Frilz  Sehlosser  from  Rlielnp;aii 
and  brliiii;.s  me  nollilng  but  three  mended  pens 
from  thee,  and  says,  he  has  sworn  to  let  mc  liave 
no  quiet,  till  I  tell  thee  mIio  it  was  that  read 
thy  letter  to  mc.  — Where  is  the  great  necessity? 
who  should  it  be?  In  Weimar  all  is  still  and 
just  as  it  was.  The  journals  relate  beforehand, 
long  before  it  is  the  truth,  whenever  my  Son 
prepares  for  a  journey  —  he  can't  come  unawares 
upon  me.  One  can  see  clearly  that  ihy  heart 
deceives  thy  head.  "Heart!  what  dost  thou  want"? 
—  This  is  a  proverb  and  when  it  has  said  what 
it  wiU  have,  it  enters  as  it  were  into  a  mean  Jim, 
where  there  is  everything  to  have  except  —  fresh 
eggs,  just  the  very  thing  you  Want.  Adieu.  I 
have  ^^rItten  this  by  my  chamber -lamp. 
Thy  affectionate 

Elizabeth  Goethe. 

I  had  almost  foi'gotten  to  Mrltc  who  it  wfts 
that  tead  thy  letter  to  me:  —  it  was  Parson  ITiif- 
nagel  who  also  came,  to  see  how  I  did  after  my 
fright  from  the  fire.    I  said:   "Pray  IMr.  Parson,- 
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is  tlic  Calharlne-tower  just  so  high,  that  it  should 
fall  upon  my  nose  ^vhen  it  comes  down?"  There 
he  sat  with  his  full  stomach,  in  sable  gown  and 
round  white  double  bands,  bob-wig  and  buckled 
shoe,  upon  thy  foot-stool  and  read  tlie  letter; 
had  my  son  seen  it,  he  would  have  laughed. 

Catharine  Go£TH£. 


IMv  dear  mother,  I  thank  you  for  the  two  let- 
ters one  after  the  other:  they  were  ploughed 
through  a  heavy  soil,  one  sees  the  clods  lying 
on  the  side;  surely  it  was  Lleschen's  fingers  which 
drew  those  furrows  —  they  are  quite  awry.  ^Yhat 
I  wonder  at  is,  tliat  I  am  so  fond  of  writing  to 
you  as  never  to  miss  an  opportunity;  and  all  that 
happens  to  me  I  consider  whether  it  would  not 
amuse  you  to  hear  of  it;  this  is  because  I  can- 
not write  every  thing  and  continually  to  AVolf- 
gang;  I  said  to  him  at  Weimar,  that  If  I  lived 
tliere,  1  would  come  to  see  him  only  sun-days 
and  holy-days  and  not  every  dav.  This  pleased 
1.  V 
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him;  and  so  I  think  I  oiiglit  not  to  write  to  him 
every  day,  allliough  he  has  said  to  me,  ''write 
to  me  every  day,  even  if  it  were  foliantos,  it  will 
not  be  too  much  for  me. "  I  also  am  not  every 
day  in  the  humour  to  write.  I  often  think  so 
quickly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  write;  and  tlien 
tlie  thoughts  are  so  sweet,  that  I  cannot  release 
them  and  prevail  upon  myself  to  break  off 
writing:  besides,  I  like  to  make  straight  lines  and 
pretty  letters,  and  that  refrains  musing;  also  I 
have  much  to  say  to  him,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  express,  and  much  to  Impart  what  ne^  er  can 
be  expressed.  There  I  often  sit  for  hours,  and 
look  into  myself,  and  cannot  say  what  I  see;  but 
because  in  tliought  I  feel  myself  with  him,  I  like 
to  remain  thinking;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were 
like  a  sun-dial  which  can  only  point  the  hour, 
as  long  as  the  sun  shines  upon  It:  when  my  sun 
smiles  upon  me  no  more,  one  will  not  mark  the 
time  on  me  any  longer;  should  one  say  I  live,  when 
he  does  not  love  me  any  longer.  —  The  life  which 
I  now  lead,  no  one  has  an  idea  of  It.  By  tlie 
hand  leads   me   the   spirit  through  lonely  ways, 
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he  sits  down  wllh  nie  on  the  river's  brink,  there 
he  reposes  with  me,  then  he  leads  me  to  tlie 
high  mounlain:  tlierc  It  Is  nlglit,  there  we  look 
down  into  the  misty  dale,  then  one  can  scarcely 
see  the  path  before  one  s  feet  —  I  go  with  him, 
I  feel  that  he  is  there  even  when  he  vanishes 
from  my  earthly  eye,  and  where  I  go  and  stand, 
I  trace  his  secret  wandering  aronnd  me:  and  in 
the  night  he  is  the  blanket  in  which  1  wrap  my- 
self and  by  morning  it  is  hc^  before  whom  I  veil 
myself  when  I  dress.  Never  more  am  I  alone! 
—  In  my  solitary  room  I  feel  myself  known  and 
understood.  I  cannot  join  in  laughing,  I  can- 
not take  part  in  plays,  I  let  art  and  knowledge 
go  their  way.  Half  a  year  ago  I  began  to  study 
history  and  geography  —  it  was  folly.  If  the  time 
in  which  wc  live,  were  quite  tilled  with  history, 
so  that  one  had  both  hands  full,  only  to  comply 
with  its  demands,  there  would  be  no  lime  to 
ask  after  mouldering  Kings,  —  even  so  is  it  with 
me:  I  have  no  time,  I  must  employ  each  mo- 
ment in  love.  With  respect  [o  geography,  I  have 
drawn  a  line  with  red  ink  upon    the   map   from 

C  J 
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where  I  now  an».  lo  where  1  should  like  lo  go,  this 
is  the  right  way  and  all  others  are  wrong  or  lead 
astray.  The  whole  firmament  with  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  belongs  only  to  the  view  of  my  home. 
There  is  the  fruitful  soil  in  which  my  heart, 
hursts  the  hard  rind  and  blossoms  into  light. 

They  say  to  me:  Why  art  thou  mournful? 
Should  1  be  merry?  —  what  should  1  be  that  it 
could  comply  with  my  inward  life?  Every  be- 
haviour has  its  cause;  the  stream  would  not  flow 
dancing  and  singing  along  if  its  bed  were  not 
formed  thereto.  So  shall  I  not  laugh,  unless  an  in- 
ward joyousness  moves  me  to  it:  yes,  I  have  joy 
within  my  hleart,  but  this  joy  is  so  high,  so  mighty, 
that  it  cannot  agree  with  laughing.  When  it 
calls  me  before  day-break  from  my  bed.  between 
the  sleeping  plants  I  wander  up  the  mountain; 
when  the  dew  washes  my  feet  and  I  humbly  con- 
sider, that  it  is  the  Lord  of  the  worlds  who  washes 
my  feet,  because  he  would  have  my  heart  pure, 
even  as  he  purifies  my  feet  from  the  dust;  when 
then  come  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  over- 
look all  the  lands  In  the  first  beam  of  the  sun,  — 
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then.  I  reel  tlils  iiiii:;lily  tleslrc  expandiiig  wiliiln 
my  hrcMsl ,  then.  1  lieave  a  sij^li  and  hroallio  lo 
tlic  sun  u\y  llianks,  thai  he  painl.s  to  nie  tJic 
riches,  I  he  ornament  of  my  life,  for  all  that  I 
see  and  undcrslftiid,  is  but  the  echo  of  my  hap- 
piness. — 

Adieu,  ^ill  you  let  the  pars<»n  read  ////.v  let- 
ter too?  1  liaAe  ^^rillen  it  >vilh  lohMahly  large 
letters.  Did  y(ni  Und  hv  n»y  last  lei  I  or,  that  I 
was  as  thirsty  as  he.  or  hiualir,  or  any  thine; 
of  that  stnl?  how  could  you  then  let  hint  read 
it?  AVhy!  vou  II  Inrn  his  ])id|)il  out  of  his  head! 
Beltine  has  had  head -ache  for  three  days  and 
to  day  she  lies  in  hcd  and  kisses  the  hand  of 
her  dear  I'^rau  ]\alh. 


TO  DETri.NE. 
Don  t  get  ill  girl!  "llise!  lake  up  thy  hed  and 
walk'.  So  said  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  siek,  and 
s(»  say  1  to  Ihee.  Thy  bed  is  thy  love  in  which 
tlum  lies!  sick,  take  it  up,  do  not  spread  It  be- 
fore Eveniuii,  aiul  ihen  rest  In  it  when  thou  hast 
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eiKlured  Ihc  hurdeu  and  heal  ol  llic  day.  Here 
are  a  few  lines,  wrIUen  by  my  son:  I  make  llicc 
a  presenl  of  lliem.  for  aecording  to  the  conlenls 
they  belong  to  thee. 

Tlie  parson  rund)led  oul  ihy  leller  to  me,  Ukc 
a  bad  post-ehaise  on  a  stony  road,  Mhlcli.  jum- 
bles all  the  passengers'  luggage  together:  besides 
thou  hasl  packed  thy  thonghis  so  badly,  Mithoul 
comma  or  stop,  thai  if  it  really  were  luggage, 
no  one  could  ihid  out  his  o\\n.  —  I  have  a  cold 
and  am  oul  of  humour:  wert  thou  not  so  dear 
to  me  I  liad  not  written.  'J'ake  care  of  thy  health. 

J  always  say,  Nvhen  people  ask  about  thee, 
that  '''tliou  takesl  fancies  and  this  thou  dost 
very  easily.  PSow,  it  is  some  night-bird,  fluttering 
past  thy  nose;  then,  at  midnight,  when  all  honest 
folk  arc  asleep,  thou  hast  something  to  think 
upon,  and  marchest  through  the  garden  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  cold,  damp  night- air:  —  thou  hast 
a  constitution  like  iron  and  an  imaghiation,  like 
a  shy-rocket,  which,  touched  by  a  spark,  goes 
ofl:".  Take  care,  to  got  home  as  soon  as  jiossible. 
1  am  not,  now-a-days  as  1  once  was;  1  am  often 
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t'mxioiis  .'ilxMil  llicr.  and  on  AN  oiri;aiij;  1  must 
think  for  liouis  together;  hi»\v,  when  he  was  a 
hi  lie  chihl,  lie  played  hcfore  my  teel,  and  then, 
how  [irellily  he  played  >\lth  liis  hrolher  .laeoh, 
and  made  stories  for  him.  I  nuisl  ha\e  some  one. 
I(»  wJiom  \o  tell  all  this;  and  there  is  none  who 
listens  to  me  hlv(>  lliee.  —  I  emiid  well  wish, 
thai  the  lime  were  past,  and  thai  thou  werl  here 
again.  — 

Adieu!  niauagc  lo  come.  All  is  as  elrar  hefoie 
me.  as  it  it  had  happened  yesterday;  I  <an  now 
lell  yon  I  he  nieesL  shnies  ahonl  \\  oltujang  and 
I  helieve  I  lion  hast,  inl'eeted  me,  for  I  think  thai, 
no  good  day.  cm  whieh  I  have  not  spoken  of  him. 

Thy  friend 

EuzAiitrri  CioLiiii;. 

DEAR  FRAl  IIVTII. 
I  was  al  kidn,  where  i  hougliL  this  pretty 
vase.  (Jive  it  lo  your  son  as  from  vonrself.  and 
thai  will  please  yon  mor(\  than  if  I  presented  it 
lo  you.  For  nusell.  1  would  n(»l  give  him  anv- 
ihiiig,  1  would   only   reeeixi'   iVom   him. 
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Kiiln  is  a  slraiigo  place,  one  licavs  every  mi- 
nute different  bells  lolling,  which  sound  high  and 
low,  didl  and  clear,  from  every  side  at  once.  There, 
Franciscans,  Minorites,  Capuchins,  Dominicans  and 
Benedictines  pass  one  another,  some  singing;,  others 
grumbling  a  Litany,  saluting  one  another  with  their 
flags  and  holy  relics  and  then  vanishing  into  their 
cloisters.  At  sun -set  I  was  in  the  Cathedral,  wliere 
the  sun  painted  the  coloured  windows  upon  the 
floor;  I  clambered  every  where  about  the  build- 
ing and  balanced  myself  within  the  fretted  arches. 

To  you  Frau  l^alh  it  would  have  looked  dan- 
gerous, if  you  had  seen  me  from  the  Rhine  sit- 
ting in  those  gothic  roses,  and  it  was  no  joke 
either.  Stmietimes  giddiness  was  about  to  lay  hold 
on  me,  l)ut  I  thought  '-shall  it  dare  to  be  stron- 
ger than  I?"  and  then  I  purposely  ventured  still 
further.  As  twilight  came.  I  saw  at  Dent/.,  a  Church 
with  painted  windows  lighted  from  within.  The 
«oimd  of  the  tolling  bells  rolled  over,  and  the 
nu>ou  \\ith  single  stars  came  forth.  Tliere  I  was 
alone:  around  me,  the  swallows  twittering  in  their 
nests  (of  which  there  arc  thousands  in  ihc  cor- 
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swelling  in  llic  wind.  IMeanwhile  the  otiiers  had 
examined  the  whole  hnilding  and  had  heen  shewn 
all  monuments  and  relics.  In  the  same  time  I  en- 
joyed a  still  moment  in  which  my  soul  was  lost 
in  contemplation  of  nature,  whicli  melted  all  that 
Iiuman  hand  had  made  —  and  me  too  —  in  the 
solemn  harmony  of  a  heaven,  glowing  in  tlie 
evenings  purple;  —  understand  this  or  understand 
it  not,  it  is  tlic  same  to  mc.  I  must  indeed  tire 
you  with  my  oversightcd  fancies,  for  to  whom 
else  can  I  impart  them? 

There  is  another  thing  at  Cologne;  the  heds, 
which  are  so  high,  that  one  must  take  a  run  hcforc 
he  can  jump  in:  one  can  make  two  or  three  assaults 
before  one  succeeds,  and  once  there,  how  may  one 
get  out  again?  hut  I  thought,  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
for  I  was  tired  and  had  pleased  myself  the  whole 
day  with  thinking  what  my  dreams  would  bring 
me;  and  a  boal  borne  on  a  golden  stream,  laden 
and  adorned  with  flowers,  came  to  me  out  of 
Paradise,  bearing  an  apple  which  my  beloved  one 
had  sent  mc,  and  which  I  eagerly  consimied. 

C3 
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On  Sunday  we  visited  many  lumber-rooms, 
antiquities  and  depositaries  of  art,  and  I  saw  all 
with  great  interest.  There  is  a  beautiful  bowl, 
out  of  which  the  Elector  used  to  carouse,  with 
four  handles  on  which  sit  nymphs,  who  bathe 
their  feet  in  wine,  with  golden  crowns  upon  their 
heads  set  with  precious  stones;  a  dragon  with  four 
heads,  forming  the  four  feet  upon  which  the  whole 
stands,  winds  round  the  bottom;  the  heads  have 
open  throats  which  are  gilt  within,  on  the  cover 
is  a  Bacchus,  carried  by  two  Satyrs;  he  is  of 
gold,  the  Satyrs  of  silver  —  the  nymphs  too  have 
enamelled  garments.  The  drinking  goblet  is  of  ruby- 
glass,  and  the  fret-work  which  winds  between 
the  figures  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  silver  and 
gold  braided  together.  There  are  many  of  these 
sort  of  things;  I  would  only  describe  this  because 
it  was  so  splendid,  and  I  know  you  are  pleased 
with  splendour. 

Adieu  Frau  Rath!  we  came  here  by  water 
and  shall  return  to  Bonn  by  land. 

Bbttine. 
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FRAU  RATH. 

>Yinrkel. 

I  will  not  lie,  If  ymi  were  not  the  mother 
you  arc,  I  would  not  learn  letter-writing  of  you. 
lie  has  said  that  I  shall  supply  his  place  with  you 
and  show  you  all  that  love  wlilch  he  cannot;  and 
must  be  to  you  as  if  you  had  shown  to  me  all  that 
love  which  he  can  never  forget.  When  I  was 
wilh  liim  I  was  so  silly  as  to  ask  if  he  loved 
you?  iJien  he  took  me  in  liis  arms  and  held  me 
on  liis  heart  and  said:  "Touch  a  string,  and 
it  will  vihrale  even  if  it  should  long  have  yielded 
no  tone. "  Then  we  were  still  and  spoke  no  further 
of  this,  but  now  I  have  seven  letters  from  him, 
and  in  all  he  reminds  me  of  you.  In  one  he  writes: 
"Thou  art  ever  with  my  mother,  it  makes  me 
glad;  it  is  as  if  a  sharp  brec/.e  had  blown  on 
me  from  yonder,  and  now  1  feel  myself  warm 
and  secure,  when  I  think  of  thee  and  my  mo- 
Iher. "  In  reply  I  told  him  tliat  I  had  cut  the 
table-cloth  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  that  you 
had  given  me  a  clap  upon  my  hand  and  said:  ''Ex- 
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actly  Jilc  my   son!  —  nil  soils   of  mischief  liasl 
ihou  learned  of  liim." 

Of  Bonn  I  can  relate  nolliinc;.  There  it  was  asiain 
so  that  one  perceives  all  without  reflecting  on 
it;  if  I  remember  right,  we  were  in  the  bo- 
lanical  Garden,  just  as  the  sun  set:  all  the  plants 
were  sleepy :  the  seven  mountains  were  breathed 
on  by  the  evening-purple.  It  was  cool:  —  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  I  sate  down  upon  the  wall,  and  my 
face  was  gilded  by  the  last  sun-beam.  Think,  I 
would  not,  or  it  had  made  me  mournful  in  the 
midst  of  mighty  sileht  Nature.  Then  I  fell  asleep, 
and  when  I  awoke  (a  great  beetle  had  waked  me) 
it  was  night  and  very  cold.  The  next  day  we 
returned  here. 

Adieu  Frau  Rath.  It  is  very  late  and  I  can 
not  sleep  at  all. 

Cettiine. 

TO  BETTINE. 

Sei>tcnil)er  21st. 

I  cannot  sufl'er  thee  to  write  me  thcnights  through, 
and  not  to  sleep.    This  makes  thee  melancholy 
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and  senllnicnlal;  would  I  have  answered,  llll  my 
leller  came  the  wind  has  shifled.  My  son  lias 
said :  "A\  hal  vexes  one  that  one  must  lahour  off," 
and  wlicn  he  had  a  grief  he  made  a  poem 
of  II.  1  have  already  advised  thee,  lo  write  down 
Ihc  story  of  (jiinderodc,  and  do  send  it  to  ^VeI- 
mar;  my  son  wouhl  hke  lo  have  it,  — -  he  will 
preserve  it  then  it  will  trouble  thee  no  more. 

IMan  is  burled  in  consecrated  earth:  —  even 
thus  shoidd  we  bury  great  and  rare  occurrences 
in  a  beautiful  tomb  of  remembrance,  to  which 
each  one  mav  approach  and  celebrate  the  me- 
mory thereof.  This  Wolfgang  said,  when  he  had 
written  Wertlier;  write  then  the  story  for  love 
of  him. 

I  will  with  pleasure  write  as  much  as  lies  in 
ihe  power  of  my  poor  pen,  for  I  owe  thee  many 
thanks:  a  woman  of  my  age,  and  a  young  and 
sprightly  girl,  who  would  be  always  with  me,  and 
asks  for  noUiIng  else!  yes!  that  is  indeed  worthy  of 
thanks;  I  have  written  this  to  Weimar.  AVhenl  write 
lo  ///m  about  thee,  he  answers  me  directly.  He 
says,  it  is  a  comfort  to  him,  that  thou  persevcrcsl 
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with  me.  —  Adieu,  don't  slay  long  at  the  Rhelngau; 
the  black  rocks  from  which  the  sun  rebounds, 
and  the  old  walls,  make  thee  melancholy. 

Thy  friend 

E,  GoExnE. 

Maurice Belhmann  has  told  me,  thatiYIad.  deStael 
will  pay  me  a  visit:  she  has  been  in  Weimar;  I  wish 
thou  wert  here,  for  I  must  polish  up  my  French. 


TO  GOETHES  MOTHER. 
You  have  not  dealt  well  with  me  this  time, 
Frau  Rath:  why  did  you  not  send  me  Goethe's 
letter?  Since  the  13tli  of  August  I  have  had  nothing 
from  him,  and  it  is  now  the  end  of  September. 
Mad.  de  Stael  has  perhaps  made  the  time  appear 
short  to  him,  and  he  has  not  thought  on  me.  A  re- 
nowned woman  is  a  curious  thing,  no  other  can  be 
compared  with  her;  she  is  like  spirit  with  which 
the  grain  it  is  made  from  also  cannot  be  compared. 
Spirit  biles  the  tongue  and  mounts  to  the  head — so 
does  a  celebrated  woman  too:  but  I  better  like  the 
pure  wheal,   which  the  sower  sows  in  the  loo- 
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woo  It  forlli  .iiijiiin.  jiikI  llicii  il  p-oons  the  ^^Jlolo 
IJohl,  boars  2;oldcn  cms  aiul  at  last  gives  a  niorry 
liarvest-lioDie.  I  would  vatlier  be  a  slinplo  p-n'm 
of  wbeal  ibaii  a  celcbralod  woman,  and  rallior.  lie 
sbould  br(>ak  ine  for  bis  dailv  bread,  I  ban  post 
bkc  a  (bam  lbroui;b  Ijis  Iioad.  Now  I  Mill  just 
lell  \o\\.  ibat  I  Slipped  willi  de  Slael  yesterday 
at  IMain/,.  jNo  lady  woidd  undertake  to  sil  ne\l 
Iter,  so  1  sat  myself  beside  her  and  muomforlable 
euongb  it  was.  J'be  (lentlemen  sioad  round  tbe 
I  abb"  and  planted  themselves  all  behind  us.  press- 
ing; one  upiui  the  other,  only  to  speak  mIiIj  or 
look  al  her:  iboy  leaned  quite  over  me  and  I  said 
in  French  "^our  adorers  quite  suffocate  me"  at 
which  sbc  laugiied.  —  She  said  that  Goethe  had 
spoken  to  her  of  me,  and  I  remained  sitting  for 
1  would  fain  have  heard,  what  he  said:  and  yet 
I  was  vexed,  for  1  would  rather  he  shouhl  speak 
to  no  one  of  me;  nor  do  I  believe  he  did,  —  she 
only  said  so.  There  came  at  last  so  many  who 
all  wanted  to  speak  w  ith  her  across  and  over  me, 
llial  I  coidd  endure  it  no  hniger  and  said  ''Your 
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laurels  press  too  lioavily  upon  my  shouldevs.' 
upon  wli'uh  I  £;ot  lip  and  made  my  may  through 
her  admirers.  Then  Slsmondi  her  companion, 
came  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  said  I  had  much 
talent:  this  he  told  over  to  the  rest,  and  they  re- 
peated it  at  least  twenty  times,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  Prince,  from  wliom  everything  sounds  clever, 
be  it  never  so  common  place.  —  I  afterwards  lis- 
tened to  her,  w  hilc  she  was  speaking  of  Goethe : 
she  said  that  she  had  expected  to  see  a  second 
Werther,  but  was  mistaken,  for  neither  his  man- 
ners nor  person  answered  the  character,  and  she 
lamented  much,  that  there  was  nothing  of  Wer* 
ther  about  him.  Frau  Rath!  I  was  angry  at  such 
talk,  (you  will  say  it  was  needless)  and  turned 
to  Schlegel  and  said  to  him  in  German  "Madame 
de  Stael  has  fallen  into  a  twofold  error  fust  in 
hef  expectation  and  then  in  her  opinion.  —  We 
Germans,  expect  that  Goethe  can  shake  out  of 
his  sleeve,  twenty  such  heroes,  equally  imposing 
fof  the  French,  but  think  that  he  himself  is 
cjuite  another  sort  of  hero.  Schlegel  was  wrong, 
not  to  bring  her  to  a  better  understanding  on  the 
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siibjecl.  Slie  threw  the  lauiel-leaf  with  which  she 
had  been  playing,  upon  the  floor;  I  trod  upon 
it,  then  kicked  it  away  and  left  her.  This  is  the 
Iiistory  ot"  the  "celebrated  woman."  Be  under  no 
uneasiness  about  your  French;  converse  with  her 
in  the  finger-language,  and  make  commentaries witii 
your  large  eyes  —  that  will  astonish  her.  JMad.  de 
Stael  has  a  whole  ant-hill  of  thoughts  in  her  head, 
and  what  can  one  have  to  say  to  her?  I  shall 
soon  come  to  Frankfort,  and  there  we  can  talk 
about  it  more  at  large. 

It  is  here  very  full  of  Rhine- visiters.  \N  hen 
I  see  in  the  morning  a  boat  coming  out  of  I  he 
thick  mist,  I  run  to  the  shore  and  beckon  wilh 
my  handkerchief,  for  they  are  always  either  friends 
or  acquaintances.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  in 
INothgottes  dale:  there  was  a  great  pilgrimage, 
the  whole  Rhine  was  covered  with  boats  and  on 
landing,  each  disembarked  a  procession  and  they 
wandered  about  together,  each  party  singing  their 
own  song  —  such  a  confusion!  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  too  much  for  God,  and  so  it  proved, 
tor  He  opposed  a  storm  and  thundered  tolerably 
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loud:  but  lliey  would  have  drowned  Uie  thunder, 
had  not  a  smart  shower  set  the  dear  pilgrims, 
who  lay  carousing  in  tlie  grass  by  thousands, 
scampering.  I  will  not  sav,  I  ha^e  a  very  sen- 
sitive respect  for  nature,  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  her  so  soiled  with  paper,  uneaten  bits  and 
broken  plates  and  bottles,  as  was  Uie  case  here 
upon  tlie  fine  green  plain,  where  a  cross  is  erected 
between  tlie  Linden-trees  and  where  the  May- 
farer  overtaken  by  night,  gladly  reposes,  believing 
himself  protected  by  the  consecrated  spot:  I  can 
tell  you  I  was  quite  uncomfortable  and  am  to-day 
still  m  low  spirits.  I  love  better  to  see  the  lambs 
feeding  in  the  church-yard,  than  the  people  in 
the  church;  better  the  lilies  in  the  field,  which, 
tliough  they  spin  not  are  nourished  by  the  dew, 
tlian  long  processions  tramping  over  them  and 
treading  tliem  in  their  lovehest  bloom.  —  I  say 
good  night,  but  have  written  this  by  day-light. 

Betti>e. 
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"Cosily  splendour  and  worJiS  of  art,  seen  in 
Coin  and  during  the  journey,  described  par- 
liculavly  for  my  dearest  Fran  Rath." 


Pay  allenlion  that  you  may  understand;  for 
1  have  tried  twice  in  vain  to  make  an  orderly 
representation  of  it. 

First,  a  larcjc  table  ornament,  which  has  haunted 
me  continually  and  Nvliich  I  ////////;  I  saw  in  the 
great  banquetiiufi;  hall  of  the  Elector's  Palace: 
it  consisis  of  an  oval,  crystal  dish  from  four  to 
five  feet  long,  representing  a  sea,  soflly  cut  into 
waves,  which  rise  more  and  more  towards  the 
middle  and  at  last  mount  very  high  as  they  sur- 
round a  silver  rock,  with  a  tlironc  upon  which 
Venus  sits.  Her  foot  is  placed  upon  the  back  ot 
a  Triton,  who  balances  a  little  Cupid  upon  his 
hand:  silver  foam  sprays  around,  and  on  the  high- 
est waves  mettlesome  Nymphs  arc  riding,  who 
hold  oars  in  their  hands  to  whip  the  billows; 
their  garments  are  enamelled,  mostly  pale -blue 
or  sea-green,  but  also  yellow:  they  appear  to 
be  engaged  in  a  wanton  and  joyous  water- dance. 
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Somewhat  deopor.  arc  seen  silver  sea-horses, 
reined  and  partly  ridden  by  Tritons  —  everything 
is  of  chased  silver  or  gold  with  enamelled  orna- 
ments. When  wine  is  poured  into  the  hollow 
rock,  it  sponts  from  small  pipes,  in  five,  regular 
rays  round  about  Venus  and  flows  into  a  basin, 
concealed  under  the  rock;  this  is  the  great  middle- 
group.  Nearer  to  the  brim,  amidst  the  waves, 
are  variegated  shells  and  enamelled  waterlihes, 
from  the  calices  of  which,  little  Loves  Avith  drawn 
bows,  rise  and  shoot  at  one  another:  between 
these,  flee  mermaids  with  fishes'  tails,  pursued  by 
mermen  with  pointed  beards,  some  seized  by  their 
weedy  garlands,  others  caught  by  a  net.  On  tlie 
other  side  ^re  seanymphs,  who  have  taken  a  flying 
Cupid  prisoner,  and  w^nt  to  pull  him  beneath 
the  waves;  he  defends  himself,  and  has  placed 
his  little  foot  on  one  mermaid's  breast,  while 
another  holds  him  fast  by  his  variegated  wings: 
this  is  a  dehghlful  and  most  joyous  group;  Cupid 
is  of  ambergris  and  the  nymphs  of  gold,  with 
enamelled  garlands.  The  groups  are  disposed  in 
either  h.ilf-o^al;  all  is  enamelled  with  blue,  green, 
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red,  yellow  and  every  brlghl  colour.  Many  sea- 
nionster.s,  with  open  gorge,  peep  forth  from  the 
crystal  waves,  and  snap  at  the  fleeing  nymphs; 
and  tJnis  a  gay  complication  of  joyous,  glittering 
splendour  Is  spread  over  the  whole,  from  tJie 
midst  of  which  rises  tlie  rock  with  Venus.  At 
one  end  of  tlic  dish  (where  the  liandle  generally 
is)  —  opposed  to  the  spectator,  sits  —  the  Cyclops 
Polyphenuis,  holding  Galalca  prisoner  In  his  arms; 
he  has  one  large  eye  in  his  forehead;  she  is  look- 
ing timidly  down  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  dispersed 
on  either  side,  by  which  means  the  group  forms 
a  slight  curve,  terminated  by  two  lambs  lying 
asleep,  tlie  one  at  either  end.  At  tlie  other  side, 
sits  Orpheus  (also  opposed  to  the  spectator)  play- 
ing on  his  l)Te;  and  beliind  him,  a  laurel,  on 
whose  golden  spread  branches  birds  are  perched: 
some  nymphs,  witli  oars  In  their  hands  have  sto- 
len near,  to  hearken;  and  tlien  there  are  all  sovls  ot 
sea- animals,  with  two  dolphins  one  on  either 
side,  terminating  tlus  group  like  the  other,  by 
fonuing  a  shght  curve.  Particularly  pretty  Is  a 
little  monkey  which  having  made  a  parasol  from 
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a  leaf,  sits  listening  at  the  feet  of  Orpheus.  This 
is,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  a  wonderful  piece 
of  magnificence  —  a  very  costly  but  yet  an  ele- 
vated composition;  and  I  could  spend  another  half 
hour  over  the  beauty  of  individual  figures.  Gold 
and  silver  impress  me  with  the  idea  of  sometliing 
holy:  I  know  not  whether  it  be,  that  I  always 
washed  the  gold  and  silver  Mass-ser\dce  and  cha- 
lices in  the  Nunnery,  cleaned  the  censer,  and 
cleared  the  Altar -candlesticks  from  the  melted 
wax,  touching  all  Mith  a  degree  of  reverence; 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  sight  of  this  rich 
specimen  of  art,  inspired  me  with  a  holy  feeling. 

Now  I  will  describe  something  else,  also  beau- 
tiful, and  whicli  pleases  me  still  better  in  the  rec- 
callection  —  and  connoisseurs  say  that  it  has  more 
Style.  This  by  the  bye  is  a  word  of  m  lilcli  when 
I  ask  the  signification  one  answers  "Don't  you 
know  what  Style  is?  and  with  this  I  must  be 
contented.  —  I  have  however  found  it  out.  Every 
tiling  great  and  exalted,  must  have  a  ground  for 
being  so:  now,  when  tills  ground,  cleaned  from 
prejudice  and  the  huddling  together  of  extraneous 
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nialtcr  niul  views,  fornis  llic  basis  oi"  the  work; 
—  there  is  pure  style.  Works  of  art  must  ex- 
actly express  that  oiily,  which  elevates,  and 
nobly  cleliij;hls  the  soul,  and  noUiing  more.  The 
feeling  of  the  artist  must  be  directed  to^  this  end 
alone, —  everything  else  Is  false.  In  Wolfg.ang's 
smaller  poems  the  sentiment  is  of  one  mould, 
and  A\hat  he  there  expresses,  richly  fills  each 
soul  wilh  the  same  refined  feeling.  This  is  the 
case  wilh  all  his  poems,  but  I  will  only  ([note 
iho  briefest,  which  I  have  so  oilen,  in  the  lonely 
woods,  when  rctmning  fr(»m  my  walks,  sung  with 
high  enjoyment. 

Oh  thou  I  who  of  Ilcavori  horn 
Every  pain  and  sorrc^v  stilli-st, 
And  all  thosr  •svlio  douhly  niourii 
AVilh  tliy  tloiihlcd  presence  filh'sl; 
Ah  I  weary  niel  let  goading,  cease! 
Why  sorrow -pained,  why  joy-caresl? 
Lovely  l*eacel 
Come,  ah  come  into  my  hreast. 

Ill  I  be  convent  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  preach- 
ing, about  the  ''worldly  spirit"  and  the  "vanity 
of  all   tilings  '    and   I  mysoU"    have   read   legends 
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to  the  Nuns,  year  in,  yenr  out;  and  neillicr  devil 
nor  saint  made  the  slightest  impression  on  me: 
—  I  believe  tliey  were  not  of  "pure  style" :  but 
one  such  song  fills  my  soul  with  the  most  de- 
lightful feeling :  no  exhortation,  no  lesson  of  wis- 
dom, could  impart  so  much  of  good  to  me:  it 
frees  me  from  all  selfishness;  I  can  give  all  to 
others  and  wish  them  the  best  good-fortune,  witli- 
out  asking  anyUiing  for  myself:  —  tliis  comes  from 
the  pure  and  noble  style.  There  are  many  other 
songs  which  I  could  quote,  that  elevate  me  be- 
yond everything,  and  give  me  a  delight  which 
makes  me  rich  in  myself.  That  song  "The  beau- 
tiful night"  I  have  sung  this  year  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times,  when  returning  late  home: 

Fair  Luna  breaks  through  oak  and  copse 
Z<;phyr  ushers  on,  her  way, 
And  courteons  bircli  with  Lending  tops 
To  her  tJieir  eweetest  ineense  pay. 

How  happy  and  delighted  was  I  this  spring, 
as  the  hirch- trees  around  me,  during  my  song, 
actually  strewed  their  perfumed  incense  before 
the  hastening  Luna.    No  one  shall  convince  me 
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that  pure  delight  is  not  prayer.  But  in  the  Church 
I  never  could  succeed:  —  tliere  I  groaned  for 
very  weariness,  for  the  sermon  was  like  lead  on 
my  eye -lids.  Oh  me!  how  light  I  felt,  when  I 
could  spring  out  of  the  Convent -church  into  the 
pretty  garden!  tliere  the  smallest  sun- beam  was 
to  me  a  better  exposition,  than  tlie  whole  Church- 
Ilislory. 

The  second  work  of  art,  I  have  to  describe, 
is  a  D(dphin  made  from  a  large  elephant- tusk. 
His  jaws  are  open  and  two  little  Cupids  are  llxing 
the  bit:  a  third  who  sits  upon  tlio  Dolphin's  neck, 
gathers  up  the  bridle  from  either  side:  on  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  a  golden  saddle,  with  a  seat 
of  complex  workmanship  representing  an  arbour 
of  vines,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  an  ivory 
Bacchus,  a  handsome,  soft  and  slender  youtli  with 
golden  hair  and  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap ;  one  hand 
is  placed  in  his  side  and  in  the  other  he  holds 
a  golden  vine,  which  rising  from  under  the  saddle, 
shadows  him  witli  its  line  and  beautiful  foliaire. 
On  both  sides  of  Uie  saddle  are  two  muscles,  used 
as  grape  -  baskets,  in  each  of  which  sit  two  ivory 
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nymplis,  blowliij^  conchs.  The  broad  iins,  as  well 
as  tlie  tall  of  the  ilsb.  are  of  chased  gold  and  sil- 
ver: immediately  behind  the  saddle,  the  body  of 
the  fish  winds  upwards  as  if  it  were  lashing  the 
air  with  its  tail:  on  the  top  of  the  bend,  sits  an 
elegant  llltle  nymph,  clapping  her  hands;  she  is 
raised  somewhat  higher,  and  overlooks  the  Bac- 
chus-group; the  tail -fins  form  an  elegant  shade 
over  the  nymph.  The  fish's  throat  is  lined  with 
gold:  it  can  also  be  filled  with  wine,  which  then 
spouts  up  in  two  streams  from  the  nostrils.  At 
great  festivals  it  is  placed  in  a  golden  basin,  on 
the  sideboard.  This  now  Is  a  ^^  ork  of  lofty  style, 
and  I  can  also  say,  that  it  quite  filled  me  with  a 
silent  and  holy  reverence.  There  are  many  things 
of  this  sort,  all  bearing  reference  to  the  Rhine. 
Among  others  is  a  Ship  of  cedar,  finely  made,  with 
beautiful  araljesques:  a  bas-relief  surrounds  the 
upper  part  of  the  hull,  and  on  the  deck,  tlie  three 
Electors  of  Ciiln,  ]Malnz,  and  Trier  sit  carousing. 
This  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  although 
there  is  much  of  what  is  beautiful  about  it,  par- 
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licnlavly  llic  Coddcss  olloiluno.  forniini;  (he  liead 
of  Uie  vessel. 

I  \vlll  further  describe  a  goblet,  representing 
a  wine- press,  >vl)lch  is  indeed  a  master  piece.  In 
the  middle  is  a  high  cask,  this  forms  the  proper 
goblet.  Up  the  sides,  with  tubs  full  of  giapcs,  clam- 
ber bovs  in  e;raceful  altitudes,  from  the  shoulders 
of  men,  to  reach  ilie  brim  and  there  ])()ur  out  the 
fruit.  In  the  middle,  forming  the  kuol  of  the  cover, 
which  sets  deep  into  the  cup,  slands  a  Bacchus, 
upon  whom  two  tigers  are  sprhiging:  he  is  about  to 
press  with  his  feet  tlie  heaped  up  grapes,  which 
interspersed  ^^  1th  single  tendrils,  form  tlie  lid.  The 
boys  who  reach  over  from  every  side,  to  empty 
their  tubs,  form  a  most  beautiful  brim:  the  strong 
men  at  tlie  foot  of  the  press,  who  raise  tlie  boys 
on  their  shoulders  and  in  various  ways  assist  to 
ascend,  are  splendid  beyond  measure,  naked  ex- 
cepthere  and  there  one,  wearing  a  tiger -skin  on 
his  shoulders,  else  quite  at  their  ease.  On  one 
side  of  the  goblet  are  tlie  ?tlalnz  arms,  on  the  other 
those  of  Coin. 

The  whole  goblet  rests  upon  a  stand,  formed 
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like  a  rising  hill;  here  nymphs  are  lying  and  sitt- 
ing in  a  circle;  some  playing  on  tambourines,  cym- 
bals and  triangles,  others  striving  with  leopards 
which  spring  over  their  heads;  it  is  really  most 
elegant.  —  I  have  now  described  it  to  you,  but 
if  you  had  seen  it  first,  you  would  have  cried  out 
loud,  for  very  astonishment.  What  strikes  one  when 
one  sees  such  works  from  the  hand  of  man?  My 
head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  in  the  full  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  I  thought  I  should  have  no  rest, 
till  I  could  also  invent  and  form  such  beautiful 
things.  But  as  I  came  out,  and  it  was  evening,  and 
the  sun  was  setting  so  splendidly,  I  forgot  all,  ex- 
cept to  bathe  my  senses  with  the  last  sun -ray, 
in  the  cool  Rhine. 

A  mother  takes  all  conceivable  pains  to  con- 
tent her  Httle  unconscious  infant;  she  meets  its 
wants,  and  turns  everything  into  its  plaything:  if 
it  rejects  all  and  will  be  content  with  nothing, 
she  lets  it  cry  out  its  naughtiness  till  it  is  tired, 
and  then  tries  again  to  amuse  it  with  playthings. 
Even  tlms,  God  treats  men:  lie  gives  him  all  that 
is  beautiful,  to   dehght  and  charm  liim,  and  to 
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heighten  his  percepllon.  Arf.  is  a  prctfy  playlhlns; 
^vhich  leads  the  Inquict,  cver-fennonliiig  Spirit,  back, 
to  itself,  teaches  man  to  think  and  to  perceive, 
giving  him  that  skill,  which  makes  and  improves 
his  powers.  JIc  must  give  Iiimself  entirely  np  (o 
the  purify  of  such  invcniion.  (trusting  to  the  pl;iy- 
ful  desires  of  Fancy)  which  is  able  to  raise  and 
maluro  him  to  ihe  highest  point  of  perfection. 
Mighty  secrels  of  a  higher  developement,  lie  surely 
concealed  in  Art:  nay  I  even  believe  that  the  pro- 
pensities, which  the  "prosaics"  affirm  to  have  no 
useful  cud.  belong  to  those  IMysteries,  which  lay 
the  germ  of  great  (but  in  this  life  unintelligible) 
qualities  in  the  sold:  this,  will  burst  fortli  in  the 
next  life,  a  higher  order  of  instinct,  fitted  to  tlie 
more  spiritual  element. 

The  way  too,  in  which  those  works  of  chased 
gold  and  silver  are  exliibited.  is  worthy  of  remark 
and  gives  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  all 
their  splendour  at  one  view,  as  well  as  of  exa- 
mining each  one  at  leisure.  There  is  a  wall  of 
ebony  in  which  are  deep  recesses:  that  in  the 
middle,  for  the  reception  of  the  chef  d'oeuvre,  is 
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lari^c.  and  ihcn  smaller  ones  on  cither  side  for 
the  oLlicrs,  such  as,  goblels,  cups  etc.  By  prcs- 
shig  a  spring  the  floor  of  each  recess  starts  out, 
and  the  contents  ma)^  thus  be  viewed  on  every  side. 
I  have  thought  of  another  goblet,  of  bronze: 
a  genuine  antique  as  one  affirms;  and  one  must 
believe  it,  for  it  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  majestic. 
A  youth,  probably  Ganymede,  is  sitting  negligently 
upon  a  stone ;  an  eagle  upon  tlie  ground  between 
his  knees,  spreads  out  his  wings,  as  if  he  would 
strike,  and  lays  his  stretched  head  upon  tlie  youth's 
breast,  who  looks  down  upon  the  eagle,  while  he 
raises  both  arms,  holding  In  liIs  hands  a  splendid 
drinking  cup,  which  forms  the  goblet.  Can  one 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  ?  No !  The  wild  eagle 
so  passionately  at  once  attacking  and  reposing  upon, 
llie  quiet  youth,  and  he,  lifting  up  the  cup  so  play- 
fully is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  I  tliought  many 
things  upon  seeing  it.  I  will  just  describe  another 
partition  to  you  and  then  to  bed,  for  I  am  very 
tired.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  golden  honey  -  comb, 
(of  which  the  whole  Avail  consists)  with  number 
less  octagonal,  golden  cells,  in  each  of  which  is 
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a  (llflcrcnt  sninf,  clc2;niilly.  nay  charmingly  carved 
oiil  of  Mood;  robed  in  bennliful  gannenis,  painted 
ill  i^ay  coIoni*s.  In  llic  middle  Mlierc  the  qneen- 
hees  cell  is.  slands  Clnish  on  either  side  the  four 
Evan<;elisLs,  around  llie  Aposlles,  then  ihe  Fathers, 
all  or  them  the  JMarlyrs,  and  last  of  all  the  Her- 
mits. M'his  T  saw  exhibited  as  Altar-piece  at  the 
Church  in  Ohorwesel.  Not  a  single  figure,  from 
which  one  could  nol  make  a  picture  at  once  beau- 
tiful, naive  and  peculiar  in  its  kind.  Adieu  Frau 
l\alh:  1  must  break  olT,  or  daylightmighl  intrude 
upon  my  exIcmpori'Aing. 

r»i:i  iim:. 


TO  I5ETTINE. 

FiMhkr..it,  Ocdir.  Till  ISOS. 

The  description  of  tJiy  splendid  and  <<)stly 
tilings  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure;  if  it  be 
only  true  that  tliou  liast  seen  them,  for  in  such 
things  one  cannot  trust  tliec  loo  little.  Thou  hast 
already,  from  thy  footstool,  often  rehearsed  to 
mc  such  impossibillllcs;  for  when  thou  (willi  re- 
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spect  be  it  said)  once  launchcst  into  invention, 
ncilhci*  hit  nor  bridle  can  hold  tliee.  Why!  I 
wonder  that  thou  has  yet  made  an  end  —  tliat 
thou  hast  not  talked  on,  in  one  continued  strain, 
if  it  were  only  to  find  out  thyself  Avliat  thy  head 
really  contains!  —  I  often  think  however  that  it 
must  be  true,  because  thou  canst  relate  every- 
thing so  naturally.  Besides,  whence  couldst  tliou 
get  to  know  all  tlils?  But  it  is  curious,  that  the 
Electors,  always  have  to  do  with  fish  and  water- 
nymplis :  at  the  Coronation  I  also  saw  such  tilings 
in  the  plate -rooms;  there  was  a  silver  fountain, 
adorned  with  beautiful  figures,  from  which  wine 
spouted;  and  this  was  plaeed  as  an  ornament  upon 
the  table.  And  once  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate 
had  a  fish-ballet  performed;  there  the  carp,  dressed 
in  gold  and  silver  scales  danced  a  minuet  on  their 
tails.  Well!  thou  alone  hast  seen  all  this;  —  such 
things  as  one  sees  in  the  imagination,  exist  also, 
and  belong  to  the  spiritual  kingdom,  where  no- 
thing is  corporeal,  but  all  existing  only  in  spiri- 
tual form. 

Come  here  soon  again.  Thou  hast  swarmed 
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lIiroui:;h  llie  eiiliro  Siimmer.  mv  leUor-Nvrilini;-  Is 
qiiile  (lone  ior,  and  I  Imve  nol  seen  ihee  so  loni;. 
that  1  t[iiile  yonni  ;ifler  lliee. 

rijy  Iriio  .'ind  Jicnrly  friend 

E.  C  (joethe. 


TO  COETIIES  MOTIIEIL 
Frau  Ra(I\!  The  Aviiole  day  /  am  not  al  /lOmc; 
bill  wlien  I  Avrile  lo  yon,  llien  I  feel  that  I  liave 
a  home.  It  is  noAv  Ihe  season,  when  the  people 
set  lip  llieir  lieId-<j,ods  to  frii2;Iilen  ihe  spano\\s 
from  the  i^rapes.  This  niorninp;,  1  conld  nol  con- 
ccl\c  wliat  wonderfnl  sort  of  a  visiter  there  was 
so  early  in  the  vineyard,  and  i>llnnnering  throiij^h 
the  lliick  foa;.  Al  hrsl  1  ihonght  it  was  the  devil; 
for  he  was  dressed,  in  coat  of  erimson,  trousers 
of  black  and  a;ilt  paper-cap:  and  in  ihe  twilight 
of  evenini^  1  was  afraid  to  ii;o  by,  and  indeed 
so  sorely,  that  I  ttnned  back  and  would  not  go 

10  the  water-side,  as  Is  my  constant  custom.  — - 
Hul   \\hen  I  was   again  in   my  room,    I  thought 

11  any  one  I  liked,  had  appointed  to  meet  me  tliere. 

D3 
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I  should  liavc  felt  no  fear;  therefore  I  once  more, 
(and  happily)   passed   by   tlie   rag- phantom;   for 
yonder  something  I  like,  really  waits  for  me  — 
the  still,  far- spread  quiet,  over  the  broad  llhlnc, 
over  the  brooding    vine -hills.    With  what   may 
I  compare  it  so  well,  as  with  the  still,  quiet  even- 
ing in  which,   my  memory  pays  him  a  friendly 
visit,  and  he  allows  the  little  bark  of  my  childish 
thoughts  to  land  by  him.  What  I  think  of  such 
lonely  evening-hours,  when  twilight  changes  place 
with  night,   you  can  best  imagine;  for  we  have 
talked  it  over  a  thousand  times  and  experienced 
so  much  delight  in  it.  I  often  think  over  the  time 
when  we  travelled  together  to  visit  him.    1  had 
not  then  seen  him;  you  whiled   away  the  time 
of  my   ardent  longing,   by   painting  liis   friendly 
surprize   and   our   appearance   under  a  thousand 
different  forms.  —  Now  I  know  him,   and  how 
he  smiles,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  so  composed 
and  yet  so  full  of  love,  and  his  exclamations,  which 
come  swelling   from  iJie  dcptli  of  his  heart  like 
the  tones  of  song,  and  how  friendly  he  soothes 
and  assents  to  thai,  which  one  niters  In  the  vio- 
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Irnoo  of  a  full  heart.  —  \Ylion  I  so  iniexponcdly 
met  him  attain  last  year.  I  ^vas  quilc  hesidc  my- 
self—  wanled  1o  speak,  hut  could  not  compose 
myself;  then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  lips  and 
said  ''Speak  Avlth  ihine  eyes,  I  undersland  all" 
and  as  he  saw  that  fhey  were  fdled  wilh  tears, 
he  pressed  do^n  my  eyelids  and  said  "Quiet, 
qniel  hest  hefils  us  hoth '.  —  Yes  my  dear  mother! 
Qniol  was  Insfanlly  poured  oyer  me,  for  I  had 
all.  afirr  A\hich  alone,  I  had  longed  for  years. 
Ah!  Mother.  I  I  hank  you  a  thousand  times,  that 
you  hore  me.  ihis  friend  to  the  world  —  where 
else  could  I  find  him.  Do  not  laugh  at  this,  but 
flunk  only,  that  I  loyed  him  before  I  knew  the 
leasl  of  him;  and  if  you  had  nol  borne  him,  \vhere 
he  would  (hen  haye  been.  Is  a  question  you  can- 
not answer. 

It  Is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  WTlte  of  Giin- 
derode  on  the  Rhine:  it  is  not  tlial  I  am  so  sen- 
sltne.  but  I  am  on  a  spot  not  far  enough  removed 
from  the  occurrence,  for  me  perfectly  to  review 
it.  Yesterday  I  went  dowTi  yonder  where  she  had 
lam ;  the  willows  are  so  grown,  that  the  spot  is 
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tpillc  rovcrod;  and  wlien  1  llH)U2,hl  how  she  had 
rtin  here,  full  t»f  despair,  and  so  qniekly  phnioed 
llie  violent  knife  into  her  UreasL  and  how  long 
this  idea  had  bnrned  in  her  mind  and  thai  I,  so 
near  ti  frieiul,  now  wandered  in  the  same  place, 
along  ilie  same  sltore,  in  swcel  medilalion  on  my 
happiness,  —  all,  even  ihe  slii;lilesl  cirenmslance 
seeming  to  me,  lo  belong  1o  the  riches  of  my 
bliss  —  I  do  nol  feel  equal,  at  sneh  a  lime  to 
arrange  all,  and  pnrsne  the  simple  thread  of  om- 
friendships  life  from  Avhich  I  might  yet  spin 
the  whole.  —  No!  it  distresses  me  and  I  reproach 
her,  as  I  used  lo  do  in  my  dreams,  that  she  has 
left  this  beanlifnl  earth:  she  had  yet  to  learn, 
that  Nature  is  possessed  of  spirit  and  soul,  holds 
communion  with  man  and  cares  for  him  and  his 
destiny,  —  that  ''promises  of  hfe"  float  around 
us  In  the  air:  —  yes!  she  used  me  ill!  she  fled 
from  me  in  the  moment  when  I  would  have  im- 
parted to  her  every  enjoyment.  —  She  was  so 
timid;  a  joung  Canoness,  who  feared  to  say  grace 
aloud:  she  often  told  me.  that  she  trembled  when 
her  turn  came,  to  pronounce  the  benedicile:  — 
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our  coniiimnltm  was  sw  oot.  —  ll  w«s  llie  epoch 
In  wliicli  [  first  l»ocamc  conscious  of  uivscll.  She 
liist  soiii:,ht  )iu'  out  In  OITeiihach;  she  took  nie 
l»v  the  Jiaiid  and  hos,2,e(i  me  to  visit  hei"  in  the 
town:  alLerwanls  \vc  came  everv  day  to" ether; 
with  her  I  learned  lo  rea<l  mv  lirst  books,  with 
nnderstandinc;;  slie  wanted  to  teach,  nic  History, 
hot  soon  saw  that!  was  loo  busy  with  the  ^rt'- 
scnl,  to  l)('  li(>Id  Iduiv  l)\  llie/;r/.v/.  Mow  dell2;liled 

I   was  lo  visit   her!    I  coidd   not   miss    her    for  a 
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slni:;h^  da\ ;  hiil  ran  t<»  her  every  afternoon:  wliea  j 
1  came  lo  the  cha|)ter-!;ale.  I  pee[)ed  through 
the  key-hoh^  of  her  door,  till  I  was  let  in. — 
Her  little  apartment  was  on  the  j;romul  floor, 
lookine;  Into  the  garden:  hefore  the  window,  ^rew 
a  silver- poplar,  np  which  [  clindted  to  read:  at 
each  chapter,  1  cbunhered  one  honii;h  hii;hcr  and 
thus  reai^l  down  to  her:  —  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  listened,  speaking  to  nie  above;  every 
now  and  then  she  would  say:  ''Bettlne  don  t  fall". 
I  now  for  the  first  time,  know  how  liappy  T  then 
was;  tor  all. —  even  the  most  trifllnj:;  Ihlni;  Is 
iniprcsi>ed   on   nty  mind  as    the  renicndnaucc  of 
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enjoyment.  She  Avas  as  soft  and  delicate  In  all 
her  features  as  a  hlonde.  She  had  brown  hah-, 
but  blue  eyes,  tliat  were  shaded  by  long  lashes: 
"  when  she  laughed  it  was  not  loud,  it  was  rather 
a  soft,  subdued  cj'ooing,  in  which  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness distinctly  spoke:  she  did  not  walk,  she 
moved  if  one  can  understand  what  I  mean  by 
this;  her  dress  was  a  robe  which  encompassed 
her  witli  caressing  folds;  this  was  owing  to  the 
gentleness  of  her  movements.    She  was  tall  of 

^  stature  —  her  figure  was  too  flowing,  for  the  w  ord 
slender  to  express;  she  was  thiiid -friendly  and 
much  too  yielding,  to  make  herself  prominent  in 

.  society.  She  once  dined  with  all  the  Canonesses 
at  the  Royal  Primate's  table;  she  wore  the  black 
chapter -dress,  with  long  train,  white  collar  and 
cross  of  the  order;  some  one  remarked  tliat  she 
looked  amidst  the  others ,  like  a  phantom  —  a 
spirit  about  to  melt  into  air.  She  read  her  poems 
to  me  and  was  as  well  pleased  with  my  applause, 
as  if  I  had  been  the  great  Public;  and  indeed  I 
was  full  of  lively  eagerness  to  hear  them:  not 
tjiat  I  seized  upon  the  nieaning  of  what  I  lieard. 
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on  ihe  conlrarv.  It  Avas  lo  mo  an  ••element  un- 
known" and  I  he  smooth  verses  afl'ertcd  mc  like 
llie  liarm<my  of  a  strange  language,  which  flat- 
ters tiie  ear  altliougli  one  cannot  translate  It.  We 
read  AN  erilier  together  and  conversed  much  upon 
suicide;  slie  said,  •'To  learn  much,  to  comprehend 
nuicli  and  then  die  early!  I  would  not  survive, 
when  ^onlh  had  left  me".  We  read,  that  tlie 
Creeks  said  of  I  he  .Tnplicr  Olympus  of  Phidias, 
tlifil  mortal  mIio  left  the  earth,  without  seeing 
it,  had  been  cheated  of  what  was  most  splendid, 
(iiinilerode  said,  "we  nmst  see  Illm;  we  will  not 
belong  to  the  unblessed,  who  thus  leave  the  earth". 
AVe  laid  the  plan  of  a  j«mrney,  —  devised  our 
route  and  adventures,  wrote  everything  down,  pic- 
tured all  hehue  us  —  our  Faucv  was  so  busy, 
that  Reality  could  hardly  have  afforded  us  a  bet- 
ter experience.  We  often  read  In  this  ilctltlons 
joinnal  and  delighted  in  the  sweetest  adventures, 
which  we  had  there  met  with:  invention  thus 
became  as  it  were  a  remembrance,  whose  relations 
still  continued  their  connections  with  the  present. 
Of  that  which  happened  in  the   real   world    we 
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communlcaled    to    each    other  —  notliing:    Uie 
kingdom   in   wliicli   wc   nicl.    sunk   down  like  a 
cloud.  ])arling  to  receive  us  to  a  secret  Paradise: 
—  there  all  was  new —^  surprising;  but  congenial 
to  spirit  and  heart;  and  thus  the  days  went  by. 
She  wi.slied  to   teacli  me  Philosophy;  what  she 
imparted  to  me,  she  expected  me  to  comprehend 
and  to   give   again  in   mv   way   mider  a   written 
form.  The  Essays  wliich  I  -wrote  on  these  subjects, 
she  read  with  w(nider:  they  did  not  contain  the 
most  distant  idea  of  wliat  she  had  communicated; 
but  I  maintained,    that  I   had   so   understood  it; 
slie  called  these  themes,  Revelations    enhanced 
by  the  sweetest  colourings  oi  an  extasled  imagi- 
nation;   she   collected   them    carefully   and   once 
wrote  to   me:   ''Thou   dost   not   yet   understand, 
how  deep   these  openings  lead  into  the  mine  of 
tlie  Mind;  but  the  lime  will  come,  when  it  will 
be  important  to  thee;  for  man  often  goes  throngh 
desert  patlis  -^-^  the  greater  his  inclination  to  pene- 
trate, the  more  dreadfid  is  the  loneliness  of  liis 
way,  the  more  endless  the  wilderness.  But  when 
thou  becomcst  aware,   how  deep   lliou  hast  de^ 
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sccnded  IiiU)  the  sprliis;  of  Uumght  ami  Jiow  thore 
boldw.  Ilioii  liiulosi  a  new  dawn,  risest  with  joy 
ai:;aiii  lo  tlie  surface  and  .s|>eakesl  of  lliv  deep- 
liid  Miuld.  —  (hen  ^viII  il  he  ihv  eonsolalion;  for 
ihou  and  the  worM  can  never  he  united;  thou 
^\ill  liave  no  other  outlet,  except  hack  through 
this  spring,  into  the  magic  garden  of  ihv  fancy: 
—  hut  it  is  no  fancv,  il  is  Truth  >vincli  is  merely 
rellected  from  it.  (Jenius  makes  use  of  Fancv.  to 
impart  or  instil,  tiie  iJivinc.  ^hich  llie  mind  of 
man  could  not  emhracc  under  its  ideal  form;  yes! 
thou  wilt  have  no  other  way  of  enjoyment  in 
Ihy  life,  than  that,  which  children  promise  them- 
selves from  magic -caverns  ami  deep  fount  anis, 
through  Mliich  one  comes  lo  hh>omlng  gardens, 
wonderful  fvTiils  and  crystal  palaces,  where  yet  un- 
imagined  music,  sounds,  and  tlie  sun  builds  bridges 
of  its  ravs.  upon  the  centre  of  which  one  may 
walk  with  a  firm  fool.  All  this  in  these  pages 
of  thine,  will  forjn  a  kev.  ^^Ilh  which  thon  mayst 
perhaps  unlock  deep-hid  kingdoms;  therefore  lose 
nolhinc  nor  contend  ajiainsl  that  incentive  which 
prompts  thee   to  write,   hut  learn  lo  labour  in 
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ihoiight,  Mitlioiit  Avlilcli  Gciilus  can  never  be  born 
in  the  spirit:  —  when  it  becomes  incarnate  in 
llioe,  then  Nvilt  lliou  rejoice  in  inspiration,  even 
as  the  dancer  in  music. " 

With  sucli  wonderful  lessons  did  Giinderode 
nourish  tlie  infancy  of  my  mind.  I  was  then  on 
a  month's  visit  to  my  grandmother  at  Ofl'enbach, 
to  enjoy  the  country  air  on  account  of  my  doubt- 
ful state  of  health:  how  then  must  such  letters 
ha^e  affected  me?  did  I  understand  their  contents? 
had  I  an  idea  of  what  1  myself  had  written?  No! 
I  knew  as  little  how  to  interpret  tlie  text  of  my 
written  inspirations  as  the  composer  how  to  trace 
the  text  of  his  composition  to  its  source :  he  throws 
himself  into  a  finer  element  than  himself,  it  bears 
him,  it  nourishes  him,  his  food  becomes  Inspiration; 
this,  incites  and  charms,  witliout  empowering  him 
to  give  it  a  palpable  construction,  although  it  raises 
the  faculties,  purifies  the  mind  and  touches  the 
soul.  Thus  was  It  between  me  and  my  friend: 
melodies  streamed  upon  my  raised  fancy  she  lis- 
tened and  felt  an  endless  pleasure  in  them,  pre- 
serving that,  which  if  I  had  retained  them,  had  only 
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dlslurbcd  mc.  She  ofleu  called  n»c  a  Sybil,  who 
darenol  preserve  her  own  predictions;  her.snniuions 
charmed  nie,  although  I  felt  a  sort  of  fear;  my 
spirit  was  bold  and  my  heart  timid;  yes,  there 
was  indeed  a  slrni;j;le  within  me; —  I  wanted  to 
write.  1  looked  into  unfathomable  darkness;  I  was 
obliged  to  cxclndc  the  external  light;  I  hked  best 
when  I  jiad  siiaded  the  window,  and  yet  saw 
through  the  curtain,  that  the  sun  was  shining  with- 
out: a  nosegay,  whose  colours  stole  through  the 
half-light,  could  iix  me  and  set  me  free  from  ui- 
ward  aiLxiefy,  so  that  I  forgot  myself,  while  I  gazed 
on  the  shadowy  gleaming  of  the  llowers,  and  sccnl, 
c(dour  and  form  made  a  beautiful  whole:  here  I 
learned  truths,  (from  which  I  went  forth  intodream- 
ings,)  and  which  suddenly  set  my  spirit  free,  so 
that  with  quiet  composure,  I  could  comprehend 
and  Impart  my  forebodings:  —  while  I  saw  the 
flowers  illumined  only  through  a  crevice  in  the 
shutter,  I  discerned  the  beauty  of  colour,  and  the 
excellence  of  beauty;  colour  itself  became  a  spi- 
rit, which  addressed  me  like  I  lie  scent  and  form  of 
the  flowers.  —  The  first  ibiuir  w  Inch  I  thus  learned 
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was,  ihat  evcrv  ihlns;  in  Nntuio's  images,  is  of 
divine  origin.  —  \\\i\\  the  divine  spirit  is  i)canlv. 
nursed  in  llie  lap  of  Nature,  —  that,  beanty  is 
"reater  than  man,  hut  that  knoxAledire  alone  is 
the  beaulv  of  mans  free  mind,  mIiIcIi  is  above 
all  corporeal  beauty.  —  Oli!  I  only  need  ''lo  dive 
into  the  fountain",  and  1  could  perhaps  again  tell, 
all  Mhich  I  learned  by  my  ('ommunion  with  the 
colour,  form  and  scent  of  that  nosegay;  I  could 
also  relate  still  more,  Avhich  would  sound  won- 
derful and  particuliar  enough;  I  should  fear,  it 
Avould  not  be  believed,  or  be  considered  as  raving 
and  folly;  —  but  why  should  I  conceal  it  here? 
To  Jlijn  who  w ill  read  this,  it  will  oc('ur  that  he 
has  often  remarked  llie  w  onderful  phenomena  of 
light,  which,  by  means  of  coh)ur  and  accidental 
or  particular  media,  formed  new  Images,  '^rims  w  as 
it  then  with  my  soid,  and  thus  it  is  even  now, 
'J'he  great  and  piercing  eye  of  the  spiril  Avas  ar- 
rested by  an  internal  ray  of  lighl,  (it  must  per- 
force drink  it  in)  wilhuut  beir.g  able  fo  free  itself 
by  self-willed  rellection:  my  friend  knows  mcU, 
what  enchantment  is  caused   by  this  spellbound 
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o;aze  on  a  ray  of  llolif  (llio  spirit  of  colour)  —  and 
lio  kiKms  also,  llial  [he  soniManro  is  no  soni- 
blanco.  l)iil  //v////  i  I  self. 

As  soon  as  I  camo  forlli  from  this  inlcrnal  con- 
itMn])lalioii.  I  was  da7//,Ie(l;  I  saw  dreams,  I  pur 
sued  llioir  forms;  tJiis  made  no  dilVorcnrc  in  (ho 
common  iulcrconrvso  of  life,  for  herein  I  lilled 
wilhonl  heinj;  poshed  ai;alnsl.  becanse  I  never 
mo\e(l  m\self;  hul  I  sav.  wilhonl  fear,  lo  my  JMas- 
ler  (whose  hiessins;  I  now  bes;  npon  his  child), 
I  had  an  inward  world  and  secrel  powers,  and 
senses  hv  which  I  lived  in  ii :  n)v  eve  saw  clearlv 
pjreal  visions,  as  soon  as  il  was  shnl;  —  I  saw  ihe 
heavenly  i;lol)e.  il  rcvohed  before  me  in  imniea- 
snrahlc  s;realness,  so  ilia  I  I  could  nol  see  I  he  i;rcal 
whole.  allhoni;h  I  had  an  idea  of  ils  rolundily; 
ihe  slarrv-hosi  passed  on  a  dark  p-ound  before 
me;  slars  dancing,  formed  pnre  spiritual  figures, 
Mhlch  1  as  spirit  understood;  monuments  formed 
themselves  of  columns  and  shapes,  behind  which 
slars  passed  away,  others  (Hp[)ini;  into  a  sea  of 
colonrs;  hlooming  flowers  came  forlh.  and  grew 
up  on  high;   far   gohlcn    shadows    covered   them 
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from  a  still  hla;lier  white  li2;ht,  and  llms  vision 
folhmcd  vision  in  this  inward  world.  At  the  same 
time  mv  ears  perceived  a  fine  silver  ringing;  by 
degress  it  became  a  sonnd,  which  grew  louder 
and  move  powerful,  the  longer  I  listened;  I  re- 
joiced, for  it  strengthened  me  and  gave  strength 
to  my  spirit,  to  harbour  this  mighty  sound  within 
mv  ear;  did  I  open  my  eyes?  all  was  gone!  all 
was  still!  and  I  perceived  no  interruption,  only 
I  c(mld  no  longer  distinguish  this  so-called  real 
world,  (in  wliich  other  men  maintain  that  they 
exist)  from  this  world  of  dream  or  fancy;  I  knew 
not  whicli  was  sleeping  and  which  waking;  nay, 
1  at  last  believed  that  I  only  dreamed  the  common 
life,  and  I  must  to  this  day  leave  it  undecided, 
and  shall  be  in  doubt  for  years  to  come.  I  was 
so  certain  of  being  able  to  float  and  fly,  I  was 
inwardly  proud  of  it  and  rejoiced  in  the  conscious- 
ness; a  single  elastic  pressure  on  the  tip  of  the 
foot  —  and  I  was  In  the  air;  I  floated  slowly  and 
gracefully  two  or  three  feet  along  the  earth,  but 
soon  touched  it  again,  and  again  flew  otT — and 
floated  to  the  side,  and  thence  back  again;  thus, 


to  my  unspeakable  pleasure.  I  danced  lo  and  fn» 
In  llie  {garden  by  moonllgbt;  I  flnaled  over  Ibc 
stairs  up  and  down;  sometimes  I  raised  nivsclf  to 
ibe  beiglil  of  the  lower  bou2;bs,  and  cbirpcd  amonsj 
ibe  branebes:  in  tbc  niornini^  I  awoke  witb  Ibc 
full  persuasion  tbat  1  could  fly.  but  during  tbc 
day  forfi;ot  it.  —  1  wrote  to  (uiuderode,  I  know 
•not.  wiial.;  —  slie  came  out  to  me  at,  Ofl'eubacb, 
looked  at  me  anxiously  and  made  perplevinj;  in- 
quiries after  my  beallb;  I  looked  in  Ibe  j;lass: 
my  eyes  were  become  darker  lb;m  formerly;  un 
features  were  incomparably  finer,  ibc  nose  so  small 
and  ibln,  Ibe  moutli  so  wayy  and  tbc  complexion 
quite  pale:  I  rejoiced,  and  saw  my  figure  witb  dc- 
ligbt ;  Giinderode  said,  I  sbould  no  more  remain 
so  bnig  alone,  and  took  me  willi  bor  lo  tbc  town. 
A  few  days  passed  and  I  ^^as  attacked  by  fever; 
I  laid  myself  to  bed  and  slept,  and  know  notblng 
more  but  tbat  I  slept.  At  lenglb  I  woke,  it  was  tbe 
fourteentbday,  sincel  bad  firstslept:  MbenI  opened 
my  eyes,  I  saw  her  taper  figure,  moying  to  and 
fro,  wringing  her  bands;  ''But  Giinderode"  said  I 
"why  do  you  cry?"   "Be  God  for  ever  praised  1" 
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rricil  slie  comiiis;  to  my  bed-side,  "arf  Ihou  at 
Icngtli  awake?  art  IIjou  again  restored  to  conscloiis- 
noss?"  From  tills  time  forth,  she  would  not  lot 
me  read  any  philosophy,  nor  write  any  more  es- 
says: she  ilnnly  believed,  these  to  be  the  source 
of  my  illness.  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  figure, 
the  paleness  which  remained  after  the  fever,  de- 
lighted me  beyond  measure;  my  features  appeared 
to  me  yery  expressive;  the  eyes  which  vAcre  be- 
come full,  prevailed,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
face  were  become  in  proportion,  intellectually  pas- 
sive: I  asked  Giinderode,  whether  the  lirst  traces 
of  transfiguration  were  not  already  there? 

Here  I  haA  e  broken  off,  and  have  not  written 
for  many  days;  it  rose  before  me  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  weight,  anguish  would  not  give  way 
to  thought;  I  am  still  young,  I  cannot  fathom  the 
Immense.  Meantime  they  have  here  been  making 
harvest -home;  vinedressers  crowned  with  leaves 
brought  the  iMust  down  from  the  hills  amidst 
shout  and  song,  preceded  by  pipes  to  which  they 
danced.  O  thou!  who  readest  this,  Ihou  hast  no 
robe  so  soft,   thai  il  may   enwrap  the  wounded 
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soul!  What  (lost  thou  not  owe  me,  that  I  make 
the  sacrifice  of  allowing  thee  to  touch  my  wounds? 
How  canst  Ihou  repay  me?  —  thou  wilt  never  re- 
pay me!  thou  will  not  call  and  invite  me  to  thy 
side;  and  because  I  have  no  shelter  in  love,  thou 
wilt  not  harbour  me,  and  tliou  wilt  grant  no  re- 
lief to  my  yearning!  I  see  that  I  shall  stand  by 
mvself,  alone,  even  as  I  to  day  stood  alone  on 
the  bank,  witli  the  gloomy  willows,  where  the 
dealli-shiver  still  hovers  over  the  spot:  there  no 
grass  grows;  there  she  pierced  Iier  beautiful  body 
in  the  very  point,  wlicre  she  had  been  taught, 
thai  the  heart  might  be  most  surely  reached;  O 
Jesu  !Maria! 

Thou!  my  blaster!  —  ihou!  —  flaming  Genius 
above  me!  I  have  wept,  not  f«)r  her  I  have  lostj 
who  like  the  Spring- breeding  gales  enchxled  me 
round,  who  protected,  inspired  me,  who  confided 
to  uie  as  my  goal,  the  loftiness  of  my  own  nature; 
I  have  wept  for  myself,  with  myself;  I  must  be- 
come hard  as  .ndamant  to  myself,  to  my  owni  heart; 
I  dare  not  complain  (hat  I  am  not  loTcd,  I  must 
severely  chastise  this  passionate  heart;  it  has  nd 
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right  to  dcniaml,  no!  it  has  no  righf; —  ihou  art 
mild  aiul  smilcsl  upon  me,  and  Uiy  cool  hand  as- 
suages the  glo^^ing  of  my  checks,  this  shall  con- 
tent me. 

Yesterday  we  sailed  up  the  Rhine  in  vine-decked 
boats,  to  view  the  hundred -fold  celebration  of  the 
vintage  on  either  side  the  banks.  Ours  ^^  as  a  merry 
crew;  they  wrote  wine -inspired  songs  and  sayings, 
{*nd  sent  them  under  a  continual  volley,  swimming 
down  tlie  Rhine :  on  eacli  heap  of  ruins  great  firs 
were  placed,  which  were  set  on  fire  at  twilight; 
from  the  Mause- tower  in  the  midst  of  the  proud 
stream,  rose  two  mighty  pines,  their  flaming, 
charred  boughs  fell  into  the  hissing  flood:  from 
every  side  it  thundered  with  guns  and  rockets,  and 
beautiful  groups  of  fire-balls  rose  virgin -pure  into 
the  air,  and  on  board  the  boats,  songs  were  sung, 
and  in  sailing  by,  garlands  and  grapes  were  thrown 
from  one  to  the  other.  When  we  came  home, 
It  was  late,  but  the  moon  shone  bright:  I  looked 
out  of  the  wuidow,  and  still  heard  from  the  other 
side  the  roar  and  shout  of  the  home -returning, 
and  on  this  side,  where  she  had  lain  dead  upon  the 
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l>nnk,  all  wns  sllll;  —  there  is  no  one  now,  tlioiic;hl 
I  who  asks  after  her.  and  I  went  towards  the 
spot,  not  without  a  shudder.  1  was  aimous,  when 
I  saw  from  afar,  the  mist  hoverinc;  over  the  Mil- 
low -trees,  and  I  had  almost  turned  back,  for  it 
was  as  if  it  were  she  herself,  wlio  there  floated, 
hovered  and  expanded ;  I  went  towards  the  spot, 
but  prayed  by  the  way,  that  God  would  protect 
me;  —  protect?  —  from  what?  from  a  spirit,  whose 
heart  during  her  life  was  full  of  willinj^  love  to 
me;  and  now  that  it  is  freed  from  its  earthly  co- 
vering, shall  I  flee  from  it  in  fear?  —  Ah!  per- 
haps she  has  entailed  upon  me  tlie  better  part  of 
her  spiritual  wealth,  since  her  death.  Fathers  en- 
tail upon  their  children,  why  not  friend  upon 
friend? — I  cannot  tell  how  oppressed  I  feel?  — 
She  perhaps,  the  friendly  bright  one,  may  have 
enriched  me!  As  I  returned  from  her  grave,  I 
found  some  people,  who  were  looking  for  their 
cow,  which  had  strayed  —  I  accompained  them : 
they  guessed  directly,  that  I  had  come  from  thence ; 
they  had  much  to  relate  about  Giinderode,  who 
had  often  entered  into  friendly   chat  with  them 
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nnd  j^ivon  lliom  .ilins;  tliov  s.iid  llirit  as  often  as 
llioy  pnssod  bv  vonder  place,  Ihcy  said  a  paler 
nosier;  I  liave  also  prayed  lliere.  bolh  to  and  for 
her  soul,  and  have  balhed  myself  in  the  moon's- 
lipjlit,  and  have  cried  aloud  io  her,  that  I  yearned 
after  her  and  those  hours,  In  m  Inch  wc  harmlessly 
exchanged  wilh  one  another  thought  and  feeling. 

She  told  mc  litlle  of  her  other  concerns;  I  do 
not  know  in  what  connection  she  stood  except 
^^ilh  mc;  she  had  indeed  spoken  to  me  of  Daub 
in  Heidelberg  and  also  of  Kreutzer,  but  I  was 
iffnorant  whelher  one  were  dearer  to  licr  than 
the  other.  I  once  heard  of  it  from  other  people, 
but  did  not  beheve  it.  One  day  she  met  me  with 
a  joyful  air  and  said:  '"Yesterday  I  spoke  with  a 
surgeon,  mIio  told  me  it  was  very  easy  to  make 
away  with  ones  self";  she  hastily  opened  her  gown 
and  pointed  to  the  spot,  beneath  her  beautiful 
breast ;  her  eyes  sparkled  witli  delight:  I  stared 
at  bet;  for  the  first  time  I  felt  uneasy,  "\^cll" 
1  dsked.  "and  what  shall  I  do  when  thou  art  dead?" 
"0"j  said  she,  '"ere  theUi  thou  will  not  care  for 
me  any  more;  we  shall  not  remain  so  intimate 
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till  then,  I  will  first  quarrel  with  thee."  —  I  turned 
to  tlie  window,  to  hide  mv  tears  and  my  anger- 
throbbing  heart  —  she  had  gone  to  the  otiier  win- 
dow and  \Vas  silent:  —  I  took  a  secret  glance  at 
her;  her  eye  was  raised  to  heaven,  but  its  ray- 
was  broken,  as  though  Its  whole  fire  were  turned 
within.  After  I  had  observed  her  awhile,  1  could 
no  longer  coutroul  myself —  I  broke  out  Into  loud 
crying,  I  fell  on  her  neck,  tore  her  down  to  a 
seat,  and  sat  upon  her  knee  and  wept  many  tears 
and  for  the  Jivst  lime,  kissed  her  on  her  mouth, 
and  tore  open  her  dress  and  kissed  her  on  the 
spot,  where  she  had  learned  to  reach  the  heart; 
and  I  implored  her  with  tears  of  anguish,  to  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  fell  again  on  her  neck,  and 
kissed  her  hands  which  were  cold  and  trembhns:, 
and  her  lips  were  convulsed,  and  she  was  quite 
cold,  stiff  and  deadly  pale,  and  could  not  raise 
her  voice:  she  said  slowly,  "Bettine  don't  break 
my  heart."  I  wanted  to  come  to  myself  and  not 
give  her  pain;  1  smiled,  cried  and  sobbed  aloud, 
but  she  seemed  to  grow  more  anxious:  she 
laid  herself  on  tlic  sofa ;  then  I  tried  to  jest  and 
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to  make  her  believe,  I  had  taken  all  as  a  joke. 
We  spoke  of  her  will;  she  bequeathed  some- 
thing to  each  one  —  to  me  a  little  Apollo  under 
a  glass-bell,  upon  which  she  had  placed  a  laurel- 
crown  ;  I  wrote  down  everything.  As  I  wenl  home, 
1  reproached  myself  that  I  had  been  so  excited; 
I  felt  that  it  was  all  a  jest,  or  indeed  fantasy 
which  ^^ belongs  to  a  realm,  that  does  not 
maintain  its  truth  in  reality."  I  felt  that  I 
was  wrong  and  not  she,  who  had  often  spoken 
to  me  in  this  manner.  The  next  day  I  brought 
her  a  young  French  Officer  of  Hussars,  with  his 
high  bear-skin  cap;  it  was  William  von  Tiirk- 
heim,  the  handsomest  of  all  youths  —  a  complete 
child,  full  of  fun  and  good-nature;  he  came  un- 
expectedly —  I  said :  "there !  I  have  brought  tliee 
a  lover,  who  shall  make  life  again  pleasant  to 
thee."  He  dispelled  all  melancholy;  we  joked  and 
made  verses;  and  since  the  handsome  WiUiam 
maintained  that  he  had  made  the  best,  Giinderode 
wanted  me  to  present  him  the  laurel-crown;  I 
would  not  hear  of  a  diminution  of  my  legacy. 
At  last  I  was  obliged  to  make  over  to  him  half 


ihe  crown  .uhI  so  I  had  only  ihe  olJior  half. — 
As  I  once  came  to  her,  she  showed  me  a  dag- 
gcr  with  silver  hill,  which  she  had  purchased  at 
Ihc  marl;  she  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and 
sharpness  of  tlie  steel.  I  took  the  blade  and  tried 
it  on  my  linger,  blood  followed  directly  and  she 
started.  I  said,  ''O  Giindcrode,  thou  art  so  timid 
and  canst  not  look  on  blood  and  constantly  che- 
rishest  an  idea,  implying  the  finnest  courage!  — 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  am,  ratlier  of 
the  two.  capable  of  daring  something,  altliough 
I  would  not  kill  myself;  but  I  have  courage  to 
defend  myself  and  thee  in  llie  hour  of  peril;  and 
when  I  now  press  on  thee  witli  this  dagger  — 
see!  how  arl  thou  territled!  —  She  retreated  in 
alarm;  my  old  rage  was  again  roused,  under  tlie 
mask  of  maddest  wilfulness;  I  pressed  more  and 
more  earnestly  upon  her,  she  ran  into  her  bed- 
chamber and  took  refuge  behind  a  leathern  chair. 
I  buried  Uic  dagger  in  it  and  tore  it  to  pieces 
by  repeated  stabs;  tlie  horse -hair  flew  about  tlie 
room;  she  stood  supplicaling  behind  tlie  chair 
and  begged  me  not  to  hurt  her.  I  said  "Rather 
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than  suffer  thee  to  kill  thyself,  1  myself  will  do 
it.'  "My  poor  chair'  said  she.  —  "What!  vour 
(•lialr  Indeed!  it  shall  serve  to  make  the  dagger 
hhnit  ;  therewith  1  gave  it  wiLhotit  mercy  stah 
on  stah.  till  the  ^vhole  room  was  one  cloud  of 
dnsl;  then  I  flung  the  weapon  far  away,  that  it 
flew  ringing  nnder  the  sofa.  I  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  garden,  into  the  vine- 
bower;  I  tore  ofl"  the  y'oung  grapes  and  threw 
them  before  her  feet  and  trod  on  them  and  said: 
"Thus  dost  thou  abnse  our  friendship."  I  showed 
her  the  birds  in  the  branches  and  that  we  like 
them  had  till  now,  lived  sportively,  but  constant 
to  one  another;  I  said  ""Thou  mayst  depend  upon 
me,  there  is  no  hour  of  the  night  which,  if  thou 
wert  to  utter  a  wish,  would  make  me  hesitate 
for  a  moment  —  come  to  mv  window  at  midnight 
and  whistle,  and  1  will  without  preparation  go 
round  the  worlil  with  thee;  and  what  I  would 
not  dare  for  myself,  that  1  dare  for  thee.  But 
thou  —  what  right  hast  thou  to  cast  me  off?  how 
canst  ihou  beiray  such  truth?  and  now  promise 
mc    that   thou    will  no   more   intrench  thy  timid 
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Mature  belilnd  siicli  (Tiiel,  vaiinllnj»;  notions."  I 
looked  at  her,  —  she  ^vas  ashamed  and  hnn^  lier 
liead  and  looked  away  and  was  pale;  —  Me  were 
l)olh  a  loni;  time  still.  "Giinderode  '  said  1,  "If 
thon  art  in  earnesi,  j^ive  me  a  sign"  —  she  nodded. 

—  She  made  a  jonrnev  t<»  the  llhelngan;  from 
iheiiee  she  wrote  me  a  few  lines,  once  or  twice, 

—  I  have  lost  them  or  I  would  Insert  [\io.\n  here. 
Once  she  Avrote  as  follows:  A\  hen  one  is  alone 
upon  the  IJhlne.  one  becomes  quite  melancholy; 
hul  in  company,  the  most  awful  spots  become 
just  the  most  channini;.  1  however,  like  to  greet 
aloiu>  the  wide-spread,  purple  sky  of  evenins;; 
then  I  Inveni  a  faivv-lale  as  1  wander  on.  mIucIi 
I  will  rc.'id  to  lh(>e.  1  am  everv  evening  curious 
to  know  how  it  will  proceed;  sometimes  it  be- 
comes (juilc  av>ful  and  then  rises  again  to  the 
surface.  \A  hen  she  returned  and  I  wished  to  read 
the  lale,  she  said  "It  Is  become  so  momnful.  thai 
1  caiuiol  read  il;  I  dare  not  hear  anv  more  about 
it  and  cannot  write  any  more  t.o  it  —  it  makes 
me  ill":  and  she  took  to  her  i)ed  and  kept  it  se- 
veral days;  the  dagger  lay  at  her  side,  but  1  liiought 
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no  more  of  It —  liic  iiight-Iamp  stood  by:  I  came 
in.  "Beltinc,  three  weeks  ago  my  sister  died;  she 
was  younger  than  I  —  thou  hast  never  seen  her; 
she  died  in  rapid  decline;"  —  "Why  do  you  tell 
me  tliis,  now  for  tlie  fust  time"  said  I,  "Why, 
how  could  it  interest  tliee  ?  thou  hast  not  known 
her,  such  things  I  must  endure  alone"  she  replied 
with  tearless   eyes.    This  sounded   oddly  to  me; 
to  my  young  nature,  all  brothers  and  sisters  were 
so  dear,   that  I  believed,  I  should  have  been  in 
despair,  if  one  had  died,  and  that  I  could  have 
given  my  hfe  for  either  one  of  them.  —  She  con- 
tinued; "Only  think!  three  nights  ago,  this  sister 
appeared  to  me;  I  lay  in  bed  and  the  night-lamp 
was  burning  on  tliat  table;  she  entered  slowly, 
in  white  garments,  and  remained  standing  at  the 
table;  she  turned  her  head  towards  me,  inclined 
it,  and  gazed  on  me.    At  first  I  was  frightened, 
but  soon  became  quite  tranquil;  I  sat  up  in  bed 
to   convince  myself,  that  I  was  not  sleeping.    I 
gazed  at  her  also,   and  she  seemed  to  nod  her 
assent  to  something  —  took  tlie  dagger,  and  raised 
it  toward  heaven   with  her  right  hand,   as  if  to 
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show  it  to  mc  and  laid  It  (Ionmi  i)u,a!ii  sid'lly  and 
soundlessly:  and  then  she  look  lh<'  lamp,  raised 
It  also  on  high  and  showed  it  to  me,  and  as  if 
to  sign  to  me  that  I  iniderstood  her,  she  nodded 
softly,  carried  llie  lamp  to  her  lips  and  extin- 
guished it  —  only  think"  said  she  with  a  shudder 
—  "extinguished  It!  —  and  in  the  darkness  my  eye 
still  felt  her  form;  and  then  an  anguish  fell  sud- 
denly upon  me,  which  must  be  worse  than  the 
death  struggle;  yes!  for  I  would  ra  I  her  have  dietl 
than  have  borne  such  anguish  any  longer. " 

I  had  come  to  take  leave,  because  I  intended 
going  to  IMarburg  with  Savlgny,  but  now  I  wished 
to  remain  with  her,  "Go  by  all  means '  said  she. 
"for  I  go  also  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  the 
Rheingau"  so  then  I  went  away.  —  "Bettlne,"  she 
railed  to  me  at  the  door,  "remember  this  story. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable!"  These  were  her  last 
words.  From  ^larburg  I  often  wrote  to  her  at 
the  Rheingau  of  my  curious  way  of  life.  I  lived 
the  whole  winter  on  the  mountain,  just  luider 
the  old  castle;  the  garden  was  enclosed  by  the 
fortress-wall;    I  had  an  extended   view    from  the 
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window,  over  the  town  and  the  richly  cultivated 
Hessenland;  Gothic  towers  rose  in  every  direction 
from  out  the  snow-layers;  from  my  bed-chamhcr 
I  used  to  get  into  the  garden;  I  clambered  over 
the  fortress-wall  and  climbed  through  the  desert 
gardens;  (where  the  gates  could  not  be  swung 
back,  I  broke  through  the  hedges)  —  there  I  sat 
on  the  stone-stairs;  the  sun  melted  the  snow  at 
my  feet:  I  searched  for  mosses  and  carried  them 
home  in  their  frozen  beds.  I  had  thus  collected 
from  thirty  to  forty  mosses,  which  in  my  cold 
chamber  all  blossomed  round  my  bed,  in  little 
earthen  dishes  placed  upon  ice;  I  wrote  to  her 
about  this,  without  saying  how  it  really  was;  I 
wrote  in  verse:  "my  bed  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  cold  country,  surrounded  by  groves,  which  bloom 
in  every  colour;  and  there  are  silver  groves  of 
primeval  growth,  like  those  on  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
the  trees  stand  in  close  rows,  weaving  together 
their  mighty  boughs:  the  lawn  from  which  they 
spring,  is  rose-red  and  pale  green ;  I,  this  day,  car- 
ried the  entire  grove  on  my  benumbed  hand  into 
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my    <"(»l(l    ioe-beil    land;  —  to    ihls   slio    an.s\-\cied 

also  In  Acrse: 

*'  Tis  moss  of  a  primeval  ngi" 

Which  lliiis  spreads  forth  its  carprlagc; 

I  doubt,  if  hunters  scour  its  vales 

Or  frisking  lambs  browse  in  its   dales, 

If  Winter  cover  it  with  flakes 

Or  Spring,  its  blooming  flowers  awakes; 

But,  still  the  midge's  hivnming  song 

Echoes  its  green-clad  groves  among: 

From  waving  trees  of  silvery  hue 

Hang  tiny  drops  of  glist'ning  dew: 

And  in  each  dew-drop,  sparkling  sheen 

At  once  reflected  lies  the  scene. 

Thou  must  other  riddles  try 

If  thy  wit  may  mine  defy." 

We  were  now  involved  in  the  proposition  and 
solution  of  riddles;  every  moment  I  met  with  some 
little  adventure  in  my  walks,  which  concealed  in 
a  double  sense,  I  sent  her  to  solve:  she  generally 
gave  an  infantine  merry  solution.  I  once  described 
to  her  a  hare,  which  met  me  in  a  wild  lonely 
wood-path,  as  an  elegant  knight;  I  called  it  Zar 
petite  perfection,  and  said  it  had  captivated  my 
heart;  —  she  immediately  answered: 
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"To  a  plain  which  was  pleasant  and  green 

There  came  a  knight  of  a  noble  mien; 

Who  bid  the  trumpet  sound  for  repast, 

And  all  hares  fled  trembling  at  the  blast; 

Thus  I  hope  ere  long  will  a  knight  to  thee  come, 

Thy  heart  by  hares  thus  captive  taken 

From  all  these  wights  to  set  at  freedom 

And  there  fresh  ardour  to  awaken," 

These  were  allusions  to  little  love-adventures. 
Thus  passed  a  part  of  the  vv^inter;  I  was  in  a 
most  happy  frame  of  mind,  others  might  call  it 
over- excitement,  but  to  me  it  was  natural.  On  the 
fortress  which  surrounded  the  large  garden,  was 
a  watch-tower,  and  within  stood  a  broken  ladder; 
—  just  by  us,  a  house  had  been  broken  into;  the 
thieves  could  not  be  traced,  but  were  believed  to  have 
hidden  themselves  in  the  tower;  I  had  taken  a 
survey  of  it  by  day,  and  knew  that  for  a  strong 
man  it  was  impossible  to  ascend  by  this  rotten, 
nearly  stepless  and  heaven-high  ladder,  I  tried  it, 
but  slid  down  again  as  soon  as  I  had  made  a  short 
way.  At  night  after  I  had  lain  a  little  while  in 
bed,  and  Mehne  was  asleep,  the  thought  would 
not  let  me  rest;  I  threw  a  gown  about  my  shoul- 
ders, stepped  out  of  the  window,  and  passed  by 
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the  old  IMarburg  Caslle;  there  the  Palatinate  Phi- 
lip with  Elizabeth  peeped  lau2;hiiig  out  of  tlie  win- 
dow ;  I  liad  already  often  enough  by  day  viewed 
this  stone  group,  leaning  arm  in  arm  out  of  the 
\vindow,  as  if  they  would  survey  their  possessions; 
hut  now  at  night  I  was  so  afraid,  that  I  hastened 
away  Mith  lofty  jumps  to  the  tower;  there  I  laid 
hold  on  the  ladder  and  helped  myself  up,  God 
knows  how;  what  was  impossible  for  me  by  day, 
succeeded  by  night  under  the  beating  anxiety  of 
my  heart.  When  I  was  nearly  up  I  halted;  1  con- 
sidered, that  the  iliieves  might  really  be  above, 
and  there  attack  and  throw  me  headlons;  from  tlie 
tower;  there  I  hung  and  knew  not  whether  to  go 
up  or  down,  but  the  fresh  air  which  I  scented, 
enticed  me  up:  —  how  I  felt  there,  when  suddenly 
by  snow  and  moonlight  I  surveyed  wide  spread 
Nature,  alone,  assured  —  the  great  host  of  stars 
above  me!  thus  it  is  after  deatli;  the  freedom- 
striving  soul,  which  most  painfidly  feels  the  bur- 
den of  the  body  in  the  moment,  when  it  is  about 
to  cast  it  off,  is  at  length  victorious  and  becomes 
free  from  anxiety:  —  there  my  only  feeling  was, 
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to  be  alone;  notliing  llicn  eharmecl  nic  like  so- 
liliide:  and  before  ibis  blessing  all  else  must 
yield.  I  wrote  to  Giinderode.  ibat  once  again  all 
my  bapplness  depended  on  ibe  ImmoTir  of  ibis 
caprice:  I  ^^'rote  to  lier  every  day.  wbat  I  did  and 
Ihongbt  upon  tbe  open  watcb- lower:  I  set  my- 
self on  ibe  parapet  and  let  my  legs  bang  down.  — 
She  continually  desired  to  have  more  of  my  tow  er- 
inspiration;  she  said,  "it  is  my  cordial!  thou  speak- 
est  like  a  prophet  arisen  from  the  dead."  —  But 
when  I  wrote  to  her.  that  on  the  wall  ^vhlcb  was 
scarce  two  foot  wide.  I  ran  round  about  and  looked 
merrily  at  the  stars,  and  thai  ibongh  at  first  I 
felt  dizzy.  I  was  now  quite  hold,  and  that  il  \\  as 
tbe  same  to  me  there  above,  as  if  I  were  on  the 
ground;  —  she  ansAvered  me  "For  God's  sake! 
don't  fall;  I  cannot  yet  make  out  whether  tlion 
art  tbe  spoi-t  of  good  or  evil  spirits. '  —  Don't 
fall!"  she  again  A\TOte,  "jiltbongh  it  were  pleasant 
to  me  to  bear  thy  voice  from  above,  converse  upon 
death,  yet  I  fear  nothing  so  mTich  as  that  tlioii 
shouldst  fall  crushed  into  a  miserable  and  unwill- 
ing grave":  —  but  her  exhortations  caused  in  me' 
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ueltJier  fear  nor  "iddlness ;  on  the  contrary  I  be- 
came fool -hardy;  I  knew  well,  I  had  the  trium- 
phant conviction,  that  I  was  guarded  by  Spirits. 
Slrani;c  il.  was,  that  I  often  forgot  il,  and  that  it 
oflcn  waked  me  in  tlic  midst  of  sleep,  and  I  has- 
tened forth  al  uncertain  hours  of  night;  that  on 
my  way  and  upon  the  ladder  I  always  felt  the 
same  anxiety  as  on  the  first  evening,  and  that  al- 
ways when  above,  I  enjoyed  ihe  blessing  of  a  breast 
freed  from  a  heavy  weight:  —  when  the  snow  lay 
there  above,  1  wrote  Gilnderode's  name  in  it  and: 
"Jesus  nazarenus,  rex  .ludaeorum  over  it  as  a  ta- 
lisman of  protection,  and  then  I  felt,  as  if  she  must 
be  shielded  from  all  evil  suggcslious. 

Al  this  lime  Kreutzcr  came  to  JMarburg,  to 
visit  Savlgny:  so  ugly  as  he  was,  it  was  at  once 
inconceivable  how  he  could  interest  a  woman: 
I  heard  him  use  expressions  in  speaking  of  Giin- 
derode,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  her  love;  in  my 
connection  with  her,  separated  as  it  was  from  all 
outward  influence,  I  had  never  before  suspected 
this,  and  was  in  a  moment  most  violently  jealous. 
In  my  presence  he  took  a  child  on  his  lap  and 
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said:  *'Wliat  s  your  mime?"  —  vSophia,  ''WclK  as 
long  as  I  am  hero,  yon  shall  lie  called  rarolino; 
Caroline  give  me  a  kiss.'  At  this  I  hecame  angry, 
tore  the  child  from  his  lap,  and  carried  it  ont, 
away  through  the  garden  on  1o  the  iower;  when 
ahove  I  placed  it  in  the  snow,  ne«r  her  name, 
and  laid  myself  also  there  with  my  burning  cheeks 
and  cried  aloud,  and  the  child  cried  too;  and  as 
1  came  down>  Kreutzer  met  me;  I  said  "Out  of 
my  way!  begone!"  The  philologer  could  fancy  that 
Ganymede  would  hand  him  Jupiter's  goblet!  — 
It  was  new-year's  night;  I  sat  on  my  tower  and 
looked  into  the  depth  below;  all  was  so  still, — 
no  sound  even  to  the  furthest  distance;  and  I  was 
sad  about  Giinderode,  who  had  sent  me  no  answer; 
the  town  lay  beneath  me,  all  at  once  it  struck 
midnight:  —  then  arose  a  roar,  the  drums  beat, 
the  post-horns  crashed,  they  fired  guns,  they  hur- 
rahed, the  student -songs  sounded  from  all  sides, 
and  the  shouts  of  jubdee  increased  till  they  sur- 
rounded me  almost  like  a  foaming  sea ;  —  forget 
it  I  never  shall,  hut  I  cannot  say  how  wondrous 
it  seemed  to  me  there  above  on  that  giddy  heightj 
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and  how  by  degrees  it  again  became  si  111.  and  I 
lonnd  myself  qnile  alone.  I  returned  home  and 
wrote  to  Giinderode;  perhaps  1  may  yet  find  the 
letter  among  my  papers,  and  then  I  will  insert  it; 
I  know,  that  I  begged  her  most  ardeatly  to  answer 
me;  I  wrote  to  her  abont  these  student -songs, 
how^  they  echoed  to  lieaven  and  roused  up  the 
depths  of  my  heart;  yes!  I  laid  as  it  were  my 
head  at  her  feet  and  prayed  for  an  answer,  and 
waited  w  ith  a  burning  longing  a  whole  week,  but 
received  no  answer;  I  Mas  blind,  deaf,  without 
perception;  — two  montlis  passed  away  and  I  was 
again  in  Frankfort:  —  I  ran  to  the  Chapter-house, 
opened  the  gale  and  lo!  —  there  she  stood  and 
looked  at  me,  coldly  as  it  seemed.  "Giinderode' 
I  cried  "may  I  come  In?  "  She  was  silent  and 
turned  away.  ''Giinderode  say  but  one  word,  and 
my  heart  beats  against  thine."  ''No"  said  she  "come 
no  neavor.  turn  l)ack  again,  we  must  at  any  rale 
separate."  "AYhat  does  tliat  mean?"  "Thus  much! 
\\\;\\  we  have  l)cen  deceived  In  one  another  and 
do  not  belong  together."  Ah!  I  turned  away,  first 
despair!  first  cruel  blow!  so  drendfnl  to  a  young 
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Jienrt!  I,  who  knew  nolliing  but  entire  submission, 
nay  abandonnent  to  my  love,  must  be  tims  re- 
jected! —  I  ran  home  to  Meline,  I  begged  her  to 
go  with  me  to  Giinderode,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  and  to  induce  her  to  allow  me 
to  look  a  moment  in  her  face;  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  once  catch  her  eye,  I  should  have  her  in  my 
power.  I  ran  across  the  street,  and  remained  stand- 
ing at  her  room -door,  I  let  Meline  enter  alone; 
I  waited,  trembled  and  wrung  my  hands  in  the 
httle  narrow  passage,  which  had  so  often  led  me 
to  her;  —  Mchne  came  out  with  tear- swelled  eyes, 
and  drew  me  away  in  silence.  For  a  moment 
grief  overcame  me,  but  I  was  soon  again  myself. 
Well,  thought  I,  if  Fate  will  not  be  kind,  we'll 
'een  play  at  rackets  with  her.  I  was  gay,  I  was 
merry,  I  was  over- excited,  but  at  night  I  wept 
in  sleep.  On  the  second  day,  I  took  the  way, 
leading  to  her  dwelling;  and  then  I  saw  the  house 
of  Goethe's  mother,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing 
further  and  had  never  visited.  I  entered:  "Frau 
Rath"  said  I  "I  have  lost  a  friend  in  the  Canoness 
Giinderode,  and  you  must  supply  her  place."  "We 
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will  try  '  said  sJie;  and  so  1  went  to  her  every 
day  and  set  myself  on  the  "ottoman"  and  made 
her  tell  me  all  about  her  son,  which  I  wrote  down 
and  sent  to  Ciiindcrodc.  When  she  departed  for 
llheingau,  she  sent  me  the  papers  back:  tlie  girl 
who  brought  them  said,  tlie  Canoncss'  heart  beat 
violently  as  she  gave  them  to  her,  and  that  to 
her  question  of  "what  message  '  she  answered  — 
''Notliing". 

A  fortnight  passed  and  then  Fritz  Schlosser 
came;  he  asked  mc  for  a  line  to  (jiinderode,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  Kheingau  and  wished  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  I  said  we  had  quarclled,  but 
begged  him  to  speak  of  me,  and  mark  what  Im- 
pression it  made  upon  her.  "AVhen  do  you  go?" 
said  I  "to  morrow?"  "No,  in  a  week."  "Oh  do  go 
to  morrow,  or  you  will  find  her  no  more  —  it  is 
so  melancholy  on  the  Rhine"  said  I  jestingly  "she 
may  do  herself  some  mischief."  Sclilosser  looked 
at  me  anxiously.  "Yes!  Yes!'  I  said  petulantly, 
"she  will  plunge  Into  the  water,  or  stab  herself 
out  of  mere  caprice."  "Do  not  libel  her '  said  he; 
and  now  1  began  to  do  so  In  right  earnest.  "Take 
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Iieed  Sclilosser  —  you   find   her  no   more  if  you 
delay  according  to   your   old   custom;   and  i  tell 
you  go  rather  to  day  than  to  morrow  and  save 
her  from  her  unreasonably  melancholy  humour ;" 
—  and  in  jest  I  described  how  she  would  kill 
herself,  in  a  red  gown,  with  loosened  boddice,  and 
close  beneath  her  breast,  the  wound:  this  was 
called  wanton  wildness  in  me,  but  it  was  uncon- 
scious excitement,  in  which  I  described  the  truth 
witli  perfect  accuracy.  -^  On  the  next  day  Francis 
came  to  me  and  said:  ''Girl,  we  will  go  to  the 
Kheingau;  there  thou  canst  visit  Cunderode."  — 
'•When?"  I  asked.  ^'To  morrow"  he  said;  —  ah! 
J  packed  up  with  such  precipitation;  I  coukl  hardly 
wait  for   going;    everything  I   met,   was   pushed 
hastily  out  of  the  ^^ay;  but  several  days  passed 
and  the  journey  was  slLll  put  off;  at  last  my  de- 
sire for  the  journey,  was  changed  into  deep  mourn- 
fnlnoss,    and    I    had   ralber   have   stayed   behind. 
\N  hen  we  arrived  at  iMittelhcim,  where  we  put 
up  for  the  night,  I  lay  at  the  window  and  looked 
on  the  moonlit  water;  my  sister-in-law  Antonla 
sat  by  the  window;  the  maid  who  laid  the  cloth. 
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suiil:  "\csteiclay  a  youus;  aiul  beauliful  hulv,  \\lio 
iiad  been  resldinj^-  here  for  six  >veeks,  made  a>vay 
wllh  herself  at  ^^lIlkel;  she  walked  a  long  time 
by  the  Rhine,  then  ran  hoine  and  fetched  a  hand- 
kerchief: in  the  evening  she  was  songhl  in  vain, 
the   next   morning   she   was   found    on  the  bank 
among  llie  willow -trees;  she  had  filled  the  hand- 
kerchief Willi  stones  and  tied  it  about  her  neck, 
probably  because  she  intended  to  sink  in  tlie  Rhine, 
but  as  she  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart,  she  fell 
backwards,   and  a  peasant  found  her  thus  King 
under  the  willows  by  the  Rhine,  in  a  spot  where 
it  is  deepest.  He  pulled  the  daggei*  from  her  breast 
and  flung  it  full  of  horror  far  into  the  Rhine ;  tlie 
sailors   saw  him  floe  the  s])ot,    and  so  came  up 
and  brought  her  into  the  town. '  —  At  first  I  had 
not  at  tended,  but  at  last,  listened  with  the  rest 
and  cried:  ''That  is  dluuderode!"  They  talked  me 
out  of  my  belief,   and  said  it  must  certainly  be 
some  other,  since  there  were  so  many  from  Frank- 
fort In  Rhelngaii.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  convinced 
and  thought,  "exactly  that  ^^hIch  one  prophesies, 
is  generally  not  true."    At  night  I  dreamt,  she  came 
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to  me  In  a  boat  adorned  with  garlands,  to  be  re- 
conciled with  me;  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  hrto 
my  brother's  room,  and  cried:  "It  Is  all  false,  I 
have  just  had  so  vivid  a  dream!"   "Oh"  said  my 
brother   "do  not  build  upon    dreams."    I  again 
dreamed,   that  I  rapidly   crossed  the  Rhine  in  a 
boat  to  seek  for  her;  the  water  was  troubled  and 
weedy,   and  the  air  was   dark  and  it  was  very 
cold :  —  I  landed  on  a  swampy  shorve ;  there  was 
a  house  with  damp  walls,  from  which  she  floated 
forth,  and  looked  anxiously  at  me,  signifying  to 
me,  tliat  she  could  not  speak :  —  I  ran  again  to 
the  room  of  my  brother  and  sister  and  cried :  "No ! 
It  is  surely  true!  for  I  dreamed,  that  I  saw  her 
and  asked :  "Giinderode,  w  by  hast  thou  done  this 
to  me,"   and  she  was  silent  and  sunk  her  head 
mournfully  and  could  not  answer.  Now  in  bed  I 
reflected  on  all,  and  bethought  me,  that  she  had 
formerly  said,  she  would  break  with  me,  before 
she  coiftpleted  her  purpose;  (now  our  separation 
was  explained),  and  that  she  would  give  me  a  sign, 
when  her  resolution  was  ILxed;  this  then  was  the 
story  of  her  dead  sister,  which  she  had  Imparted 
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lo  nie  half  a  year  ago;  her  deteniilnation  was  then 
already  taken. —  O!  tell  me  ye  lofty  souls,  what 
mighty  power  moved  this  lamh  in  innocence,  tliis 
timid  heart,  tlms  to  act?  —  The  next  morning  we 
proceeded  at  an  early  hour  furtlier  up  the  Rhine. 
Francis  had  ordered  tlie  boat  to  keep  on  the  other 
side,  to  avoid  coming  too  near  to  the  spot;  but 
there  stood  Fritz  8chlosscr  on  the  bank,  and  tlie 
peasant  who  had  foimd  her  was  showing  him 
where  tlie  head  had  lain  and  where  the  feet,  and 
that  tlie  grass  was  still  laid;  —  and  tlie  boatman 
steered  involuntarily  in  that  direction,  and  Francis 
unconsciously  repeated  after  the  peasant  all  tiiat 
he  coidd  hear  at  that  distance;  and  thus  I  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  tlie  dreadful  fragments  of 
the  story,  about  the  red  gown,  unlaced,  —  of  the 
dagger,  which  I  knew  so  well,  and  the  handker- 
cliief  of  stones  about  her  neck,   and  the  gaping 
wound :  —  but  I  did  not  cry  —  I  was  silent.  Then 
my  brother  approached  me  and  said  '"Take  cou- 
rage, girll '  —  ^Ve  landed  at  Riidesheim;  the  story 
was  in  every  one  s  moutli.  I  ran  past  all,  vnUx  the 
speed  of  wind,  and  up  Ostein  a  mountain  a  mile  high, 
I.  F 
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without  stopping:  —  ^vl^cn  I  came  to  the  top,  my 
hreath  Mas  gone  and  my  head  binned; —  I  had 
far  onstripped  tlie  rest.  —  There  lay  the  splendid 
Rlilne  with  his  emerald  island  gems;  there  I  saw 
the  streams  descending  to  him  from  every  side, 
and  tlie  rich  peaceful  towns  on  either  bank,  and 
the  blessed  lands  on  either  side :  than  1  asked  my- 
self, if  time  would  not  wear  out  my  loss,  and 
then  I  resolved  to  raise  myself  above  grief,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  unworthy,  to  utter  grief  which 
the  future  would  enable  me  to  master. 
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Witli  flamiug  characters  \vas  dooply  graven 
In  Petrarch's  breast,  before  each  other  day, 
Good -Friday.    Even  thus  I  ^veU  may  say 
To  me  is  Advent,  eighteen  hundred  seven. 

Love's  flame  was  not  then  lit,  but  brighter  burned 
For  her,  v\hose  form  my  heart  long  since  elected, 
Which  wisely  then  my  mind  again  rejected  — 
Now  lo  my  heart  with  double  power  returned, 

Petrarca's  love,  the  lofly  pure  undying 
Was  unrequited,  ah  I  how  full  of  sadness 
Heart-agony,  —  for  ever  a  Good-Friday. 

But  lol  to  me  —  undimued  by  breath  of  sighing, 
An  endless  jubilee,  and  full  of  gladness. 
Shows  the  bright  Future  —  an  eternal  May- day. 


TO  GOKTlli:. 

Casspl,  May  IStli  1807. 

"Door,  dear  J).'nii;lilci!  Call  n\o.  for  all  days, 
for  all  fuliiro  lime,  by  llial  one  name,  which  em- 
hraees  my  \n  hole  happiness.  IMy  son  is  thy  friend, 
lliy  brother  who  surely  loves  thee     elc. 

Siieh  Mords  does  Goethe's  mother  ^vrite  io 
mo!  \vbal  ri2;bl  do  thev  £;Ive  me?  A  dam  within 
my  heart  has,  as  it  were,  broken  up: —  a  child 
of  mail,  alone  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  rushin£^ 
storms,  uncertain  of  itself,  wavering  here  and  there 
like  the  thorns  and  thistles  around  it — such  am 
T;  —  such  I  was  before  I  knew  my  ^htster.  Now 
I  turn  like  tbe  sunflower  to  mv  (Jod  and  can 
prove  to  him  by  the  countenance  glowing  with 
his  beams,  that  he  has  pierced  me.  O  God!  dare 
I?  —  and  am  I  not  all  too  bold? 
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And  wliat  shall  I  then?  relate  how  the  glo- 
rious friendliness,  with  which  you  met  me,  now 
exuberates  in  my  heart  —  all  other  hfe  at  once 
repressed?  —  how  I  must  ever  yearn  towards 
that  time,  when  I  first  felt  myself  well?  All  this 
avails  nothing;  —  the  words  of  your  ]Mother!  — 
I  am  far  from  making  claims  on  that  which  her 
goodness  destines  for  me  —  but  these  words  have 
dazzled  me;  and  I  must  at  least  satisfy  the  lon- 
ging to  let  you  know,  witli  what  a  mighty  power 
love  turns  me  at  every  moment  towards  you. 

Nor  dare  I  hesitate  to  resign  myself  to  a  feel- 
ing wliich  bursts  from  my  heart  like  the  young 
seed  in  Spring;  —  it  was  to  be  so  and  the  seed 
was  laid  in  me.  It  is  not  my  purposed  \^^E,  that 
often  from  the  conversation  of  the  moment,  I  am 
borne  away  to  your  feet  —  then  seat  myself  on 
the  ground  and  lay  my  head  in  your  lap,  or  press 
your  hand  to  my  lips,  or  stand  by  your  side  and 
tlirow  my  arms  about  your  neck,  and  it  is  long 
before  I  fmd  a  position  in  which  I  remain.  Then 
I  chatter  at  my  ease;  but  the  answer  wliich  I 
make  myself  in  your  name,  I  pronounce  delibe- 


ratelv.  "^ly  cljlld!  my  dear  2;oo(l  j^irl!  sweet  hoari !" 
Yes!  tliiis  does  it  sound  from  onf  lliat  viystrrioris 
hour,  ill  Mliicli  I  heliovod  mvsolf  conveyed  by 
spirits,  lo  anolhor  world;  and  wlien  I  llien 
lliink.  that  even  so  it  niii:;lit  sound  from  yoTu*  lips, 
if  I  really  stood  before  you.  —  then  I  tremble  with 
j«>v  and  longinp;.  O  Jiow  many  Inmdred  limes 
do  we  dream,  and  our  dreams  forelel  bcHlor  ilian 
will  ever  happen  to  us.  —  Somelinies  loo  1  am 
]>olulant  and  wanton,  and  prize  that  man  as  liappy, 
who  is  so  beloved;  ihen  you  smile,  and  assent 
lo  il   -with  friendly   ajcncroslty. 

Woe  me.  if  all  ihis  never  ronie  lo  pass,  for 
then  I  shall  miss  rdl  which  is  most  splendid  in 
life.  Ah!  is  nol  wine  ihe  sweelesl  and  mosi  co- 
velcd  of  all  heavenly  ii;ifls?  Ihal  he  who  has  once 
lasted  it.  ne\cr  desires  to  forswear  drunken  in- 
spiraliim.  —  This  iriiir  I  shall  miss:  and  every 
other  will  be  to  me  as  tasteless,  spiritless  walcM*. 
of  w  hieh  one  does  not  desire  a  sin2,le  drop  more 
than  is  necessary. 

How  then  shall  I  console  myself?  with  the 
soni;-  perhaps  "In   arms  of  love  we  rest   us  well. 
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Well  too  In  lap  of  earlh"  or  '"I  would.  I  lav  and 
slcpi,  Ten  thousand  fathom  deep. "  — 

I  wish  I  could  finish  my  letter  with  a  look 
into  your  eyes;  there  would  I  quickly  draw  out 
a  pardon  for  my  boldness  and  enclose  it.  I  should 
then  not  be  airxious  about  my  childish  prattle, 
which  yet  for  me  is  so  much  in  earnest.  There 
it  is  carried  to  its  destination,  many  miles  in  quick 
haste  —  the  postman  trumpets  its  arrival  with 
fuU  enthusiasm  in  the  air,  as  if  he  triumphantly 
asked  "what  do  I  bring?"  —  and  now  Goethe 
breaks  open  his  letter  and  finds  the  infantine  prattle 
of  a  silly  unimportant  child.  Shall  I  still  ask  for- 
giveness? Oh  you  well  know  how  overjoyed, 
how  full  of  sweet  feehng  the  heart  often  is,  tliough 
childish  lips  cannot  find  the  word,  scarcely  the 
tone  to  give  it  birth. 

Bettine  Brentano, 
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TO  BETTINE  FROM  GOETHE.  ENCLOSED  IN 
A  LEITEK  TO  IIFS  MOTIIEU. 

Such  fruits,  ripe  and  sweet,  one  would  fain 
enjoy  every  day  —  the  which  one  might  he  en- 
til  led  to  reckon  amons;  tlie  most  beautiful. 

Wolfgang  Goethe, 


Dear  mother,  give  this  enclosed  note  to  Bet- 
line  and  beg  her,  to  write  to  me  still  further. 
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TO  GOETim. 

May  23lli. 

When  ihe  sun  shines  hollosl.  Jhe  hhie  sky 
is  often  clouded;  wc  fenr  the  slorm  and  lenipost. 
a  sidtrv  air  oppresses  the  hreasl.  hnt  at  last  tlie 
sun  concpicrs.  and  sinks  trancjuil  and  hurnislied 
in  Ihc  k'lp  of  cvenini;. 

Thus  -svas  is  with  me  after  writinpj  to  you; 
I  \vas  oppressed,  as  wlien  a  tempest  gives  warn- 
ing of  ils  approach,  and  I  often  hhislied  at  llie 
thought,  that  you  would  find  it  wrona;;  at  last 
my  mistrust  was  dispelled  hy  words  which  were 
fe\%.  but  how  dear!  If  you  only  knew,  wliat  ([uick 
progress  my  confidence  made  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  I  knew  you  were  pleased  wiili  it!  — 
Kind,  friendly  man!  I  am  so  unskilled  in  inter- 
preting such  delicious  words,  tliat  I  doubted  ilicir 
mei>n!ng;  but  y<mr  mother  said  "Don  I  be  so  stu- 
pid, let  liuii  haye  written  Mhat  he  will,  the  mean- 
ing is,  you  shall  write  to  him  as  often  as  you 
cau  and  wliat  you  like."  Oh  I  can  impart  nothing 
lo  you  but  that  alone,  which  takes  place  in  my 
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licart.  Oh  melhought,  could  I  now  be  \vith  him, 
my  sun  of  joy  should  Illumine  him  with  as  bright  a 
glow,  as  the  friendly  look  with  which  his  eye  met 
mine.  Yes  splendid  Indeed!  A  purple  sky  my  mind, 
a  warm  love-dew  my  words,  the  soul  must  come 
forth  like  a  bride  from  her  chamber,  without  veil 
and  avow  herself.  O !  IMaster :  in  future  I  will  see 
ihce  long  and  often  by  day,  and  often  shall  it 
be  closed  by  such  an  evening. 

I  promise,  that  that  M'hich  passes  witliln  me, 
imtouched  by  the  outward  world,  shall  be  secretly 
and  religiouslv  offered  to  him,  who  so  willingly 
takes  interest  in  me,  and  whose  all-embracing 
power,  promises  the  fulness  of  fruitful  nourish- 
ment to  tlic  young  germs  of  my  breast. 

Without  trust,  the  mind's  lot  is  a  hard  one; 
it  grows  slowly  and  ncedily,  like  a  hot  plant  bet- 
wixt rocks;  thus  am  I  —  thus  was  I,  till  to- 
day; and  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  which  could 
stream  nowhere  forlh,  finds  suddenly  a  passage 
into  light,  and  banks  of  balsam-breathing  fields 
blooming  like  paradise,  accompany  its  course. 

Oh   Goethe!    my    longing,    my    feeling,    are 
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melodies,  which  seek  a  song,  lo  which  lliey  may 
adapt  llicmsclvcs.  Dare  I  do  so?  —  then  shall 
these  melodies  ascend  liigh  enough  lo  accompany 


your 


songs. 


Your  mother  wrote  as  from  me,  that  I  laid  no 
claim  to  an  answer  to  my  letters,  and  that  I  would 
not  rob  that  time  wliich  could  produce  for  eternity: 
but  so  it  is  not;  my  soul  cries  like  a  thirsty  babe; 
all  this  time,  past  and  future,  I  would  drink 
into  myself,  and  my  conscience  would  make  me 
but  small  reproach,  if  the  world  from  this  time 
forth  should  learn  but  little  from  you,  and  I  more. 
—  Remember  in  the  mean  time,  that  only  a  few 
words  from  you  fdl  up  a  greater  measure  of  joy 
than  1  expect  from  all  futurity. 

Bettine. 

Your  mother  is  very  happy  and  in  health;  she 
drinks  twice  as  much  wine  as  last  year,  goes 
through  wind  and  weather  to  the  theatre,  and 
in  her  overjoy  sings  to  me,  "0  thou  tender,  con- 
stant soul,  whose  oath  not  even  fate  could  break." 


Supplement. 

\Vc  have  a  contest,  I  and  your  mother;  and 
It  is  now  come  so  far.  that  I  must  capitulate: 
Ihe  severe  condition  is.  that  I  myself  must  relate 
the  whole  matter  to  you,  how  I  have  hecn  in 
fault,  and  how  your  good  mother  has  endured 
it  so  merrily  and  humorously;  she  has  spun  out 
of  this  a  story,  which  she  relates  with  Uiousand- 
fold  pleasure;  she  could  write  it  much  better  her- 
self, but  will  not;  I  niusl  do  il  as  my  punishment 
and  so  I  feel  ([uite  ashamed. 

I  was  to  bring  Call  to  her,  but  under  his  name 
inlroduced  rieck.  She  directly  threw  off  her  head 
dress,  set  herself  down  and  requested  C«all  to 
examine  her  head,  and  see  whether  the  great 
qualities  of  her  son  might  not  perhaps  have  passed 
over  to  liiiu  from  her.  Tieck  was  In  a  great  di 
lenma,  for  I  would  not  allow  him  a  moment  to 
set  your  nu>lhcr  right;  she  Inunediately  began 
a  violent  contest  with  uu%  desiring  mc  to  be  quite 
silent  and  not  sel  Call  inio  the  track:  jusi  Ihen 
came  (lall  himself  and  gave  his  name:  your  mo- 
ther  did  uol   know  to  which  Id  fiini.   parlicularly 


as  I  protested  strongly  jigalnst  llie  right  one;  lie 
nevertheless  at  last  prevailed,  for  lie  held  a  line 
speech  over  tJie  great  properties  of  her  head, 
and  I  was  pardoned,  and  obliged  to  promise  ne- 
ver again  to  deceive  her.  A  few  days  after,  a 
delightful  opportunity  of  revenging  myself,  offered. 
I  introduced  to  her  a  young  man  from  Strashurg, 
who  shortly  before  had  been  with  you;  she  asked 
politely  after  his  name  and  before  he  could  answer 
I  said  "The  gentleman's  name  is  ^Vildgoose,  he 
has  visited  your  son  at  AVeiinar  and  brings  you 
many  greetings  from  liini."  She  looked  contemptu- 
ously at  me  and  said  to  him  "Dare  I  take  the  llbertv 
of  asking  your  name?"  but  again  before  he  could 
legitimize  himself  I  had  airain  uttered  the  famous 
name  "Wildgoose."  Quite  enraged  at  my  rude 
treatment  in  miscalling  the  strange  gentleman  by 
this  epithet  of  Wildgoose;  she  begged  his  pardon, 
said  mv  wantoness  had  no  bounds  and  often  in- 
deed bordered  on  folly.  I  said  ''J^nt  the  gentle- 
man's name  is  A\ihlgoose."  "Ob  be  silent",  said 
she,  "how  could  a  reasonable  man  be  called  Wild- 
goose?     ^^  hen  the  gentleman  at  last  could  edge 
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in  a  won!,  am!  arknoAvlrdj^cd  tli;il  it  ^v.•^s  liis  cvil- 
lale  to  1)C  .s<»  naiiird.  it  Ava.s  dofijiliMnl  to  liCHr 
I  lie  exciisrs  and  assiirancos  <»f  liii;li  rcspocl  on 
either  side;  iliev  wore  as  nnieli  ainiised  witli  one 
another,  as  if  thev  had  l)cen  acquainted  for  vears, 
and  on  his  fakinj^  leave,  your  mother  said  N\iih 
an  lieroical  attem|>f  '"J'^arew (dl  Sir  'J'honias  ^^  ild- 
mM)se  —  1  never  heheved  lo  liavc  heen  ahU*  to 
Jia\e  hroHiiht   it   over  niv  ton£,ne.' 

iNow  that  I  have  >vrillen.  I  lirst  perceive  how 
severe  my  pnnishment.  for  I  have  used  np  a  lars;c 
part  of  the  sheet,  wilhont  brinsjing  in  a  >v(»rd  of 
mv  oAvn  <'«)ncerns.  \vliieh  he  so  near  niv  heart. 
\es!  I  am  ashamed  lo  say  anvlhinj;'  more  to  von 
to  day.  Ilian  lo  e(»nchide  my  letter  with  assnrance 
<d"  reverence  and  love:  hot  lo  morrow  I  begin  a 
new  letter  and  this  shall  he  reckoned  for  nothlnir. 

l>i:rTi>E. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

June  Jrtl. 

1  have  fetched  the  enclosed  letter,  from  your 
mother  to  you,  that  I  might  write  tlie  earlier  with- 
out being  immodest.  How  willuigly  might  I  WTite 
to  you  quite  intimately,  like  a  child,  and  indeed 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  exactly  as  it  comes  into 
my  head:  —  may  I?  p.  e.,  that  I  was  in  love  for 
five  days  together:  is  that  without  rhyme?  Well, 
what  is  seen  reflected  in  tlie  stream  of  your  youth? 
Only  see!  Heaven  and  Eartli  are  painted  there, 
hills  and  rainbows  and  lightning,  parted  thunder- 
clouds stand  in  beautiful  order,  and  a  loving  heart 
moves  through  tlie  midst  to  meet  a  more  elevated 
happiness,  and  a  still  evening,  crowns  the  sun-lit 
day  in  arm  of  the  loved  one. 

Therefore  donl  be  angry,  that  I  was  five  days 

in  love. 

Bettiive. 
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GOETHE  TO  BEITLNE. 

Jiiiir    idlli. 

TIic  Poel  I.s  ofU'ii  so  Ji.'jppy.  as  to  hr  AAr  lo 
rhyme  lo  llial  \Nliidi  Is  uiuhyincd.  ami  so  it  may 
be  granted  you,  dear  child,  lo  send  him  Milhoul 
consideration  everything  of  tliis  kind,  wliidi  you 
have  lo  communicate. 

Bui  obUge  me  Milh  a  fidlor  description  of  tlial, 
which  hehl  five -days -possession  of  your  heart, 
and  whether  you  are  sure,  lliat  Uie  enemy  does  not 
still  lurk  in  ambush.  A\  e,  have  also  received  news 
of  a  young  man  adorned  with  a  great  bear -skin 
cap,  hngering  in  your  neighbourhood,  imdc  r  pre- 
tence of  having  his  wounds  Iiealed,  while  he  per- 
haps means  lo  inflict  tlie  most  dangerous  ones. 

Remember  in  iJiese  dangerous  limes,  the  friend, 
who  iiiids  it  more  suitable  not  lo  come  in  Uic 
way  of  your  licarts  present  caprice. 

G. 


Ud 


June  lull. 

DEAR  GOETHE!  J)EAR  FRIEND: 
To  day,  I  and  your  mollier  have  made  clioicc 
of  wliat  litle  I  might  give  you;  and  she  has  left 
tliesc  two  o[)en  to  me,  —  I  liave  written  both; 
I  look  f(>r\vavd  to  the  time  M'hen  my  pen  shall 
dance  quite  olhcnvise,  —  unconcerned  \vhereYer 
the  flame  may  glow,  —  w  hen  I  may  discover  to  you 
my  secret  heart,  which  beats  so  impetuously  and 
yet  trembles.  Will  you  also  solve  such  imrhymed 
rhapsodies?  When  I  know  myself  surromided  by 
that  same  INalure,  whose  inward  life  becomes 
through  vour  Spirit  intelligible  to  me,  llion  I  often 
cannot  distinguish  them  one  from  another;  I  lay  my- 
self down  on  the  green  turf  with  embracing  arms, 
and  feel  myself  as  near  to  you  as  then,  when  in 
order  to  sooth  the  commotion  in  my  heart,  vou, 
encircled  l)y  my  arms,  used  the  simple  mftgic  of 
your  tranquil  gaze,  till  I  felt  myself  penetrated  by 
the  certainty  of  my  happiness. 

Dear  Friend!  who  dare  believe  that  that,  which 
bus  once  been  so  fully  acknowledged  and  under- 
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stood  rould  a2;oin  ho  lost!  No!  —  '\  on  .'irc  novor 
f.ir  iVom  mo.  \oiir  spirit  sioilos  on  tno.  and  sofllv 
touchos  ino  from  llio  lirsf  sprinj^-morning  to  the 
latest  Minler-eveninj;. 

I  can  also  explain,  to  von  the  love -secret  of 
the  hcar-skin  cap.  and  pnt  v<mi  to  the  Mnsli  for 
vonr  silent  <leiision  at  my  serions  constancy.  No- 
thin*:;  is  more  charming,  than  the  vonnp;  plant, 
slandini^in  full  hloom,  on  which  the  linger  oftiod, 
each  fresh  mornini;  arranges  the  lender  dew  in 
pearls,  and  paints  its  IcaACS  A\ilh  fragrance.  — 
Tims  last  year  hloomed  a  pair  of  hlne  eyes  from 
nnder  the  hear-skin  cap.  thus  langhcd  and  talked 
the  agreeable  lips,  thus  moved  the  graceful  linihs, 
and  so  each  (pieslion  and  answer  proved  a  tender 
pa.ssion,  and  breathed  forlii  in  sighs  the  fragrance 
of  the  innK)st  heart,  like  this  young  plant.  1  (d)- 
se^^ed  it  and  understood  the  beauty,  but  still  was 
not  in  love;  I  introduced  the  yoimg  ITussar  to  Ciiin- 
derode.  who  was  then  sad;  we  were  everv  even- 
ing together.  —  the  spirit  played  with  the  heart;  I 
heard  and  felt  a  thousand  declarations  and  beauti- 
ful modulation.s,  —  and  still  I  was  not  in  love.  — 
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He  ilepartctl:  —  one  could  see  that  the  departure 
weighed  on  his  heart;  "If  I  do  not  rctnrn"  said 
he  'beheve  that  the  late  period  has  been  the  most 
dehcions  of  my  hfe. "  I  saw  lilm  spring  down  the 
steps,  I  saw  his  handsome  form,  in  wliich  worth 
and  pride  gave  as  It  w  ere,  a  reproof  to  his  grace- 
fid  youth:  I  saw  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
fortli  Into  the  shower  of  balls,  —  and  I  did  not 
sigh  after  him. 

This  year  he  came  again,  with  a  scarce  healed 
wound  upon  his  breast;  he  was  pale  and  languid, 
and  remained  with  us  five  days.  In  the  evening, 
when  all  were  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  I 
sat  in  the  dark  recess  of  the  room,  m  order  to 
observe  him.  He  played  on  the  guitar,  and  I  held 
a  flower  before  the  light,  and  let  its  shadow  play 
upon  his  fingers,  —  this  was  my  height  of  darings 
—  my  heart  beat  witli  anxiety,  lest  he  should  re- 
mark it:  I  retired  again  into  the  shade  and  kept 
my  flower,  which  at  night  I  laid  under  my  pillow. 
This  was  the  last  ffreat  incident  in  the  love -co- 
medy  of  five  days. 

This  youth,  whose  mother  may  be  proud  of 
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liis  beauty,  of  Avliom  your  mother  relaled.  flial 
lie  was  the  sou  of  llic  lirsl  wnnn-heloved  of  luy 
heloved  frieud,  lias  touclied  uiy  heart. 

/\ud  uow  that  frieud  may  iulerprct.  >vhy  ihis 
year,  heart  aud  eye  were  opened  to  ]iiui.  and  u(tl 
(lie  last. 

TIiou  hast  waked  mc  in  the  midst  of  wann 
summer- brcalli,  and  as  I  hfted  my  eyes  I  saw  ripe 
apples,  waving  ahoye  me  from  golden  houghs,  and 
I  longed  for  them. 

Adieu!  in  your  mother's  letter  there  is  much 
about  (iall  and  the  brain,  in  mine  much  about 
the  heart. 

Pray,  in  your  letters  do  not  greet  Doctor  Schlos- 
ser  and  me  any  more  in  one  paragraph,  il  hurls 
my  poor  pride  too  much. 

Bettine. 
Thy  child,  ihj  lirarll  tliygood 
jl'irl:  wlio  lovrs  Gortlie  al»ovr 
all,  and  can  console  herself  for 
all,  \vilh  his  remcmhrainr. 
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TO  (;0ET11E. 

JllllK    l^lll. 

Yoslonlay  I  sal.  opposite  lo  your  inollicr  on 
U1V  otioinan;  slie  looked  at  me  and  said:  ''^N  ell 
Mlial  is  il?  Avliy  don't  yon  look  at  nie?  I  Manted 
her  to  relate  me  something;;  and  had  hurieJ  my 
head  in  my  arms,  "^o"  said  siie  ''if  yon  wont 
look  at  me,  I  will  relate  nothing",  and  as  I  conld 
not  conqner  my  caprice,  slie  was  quite  silent.  — 
I  walked  np  and  down  the  three  long  narrow 
rooms,  and  as  often  as  I  passed  by  her,  she  looked 
at  me,  as  mnch  as  to  say:  "How  long  is  this  to 
last?"  At  last  she  said:  "Listen  to  me!  I  ihonght 
y(m  were  going! '  "\^  here '  asked  I.  —  ""To  ^\  ei- 
mar,  to  Wolfgang,  to  fetch  some  respect  for  his 
motlier."  Ah  IMother  if  that  were  possihle!"  said 
I  and  fell  npon  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  ran 
np  and  down  the  room.  ''AVell  said  she  "why 
shonld  it  not  he  possihle?  the  way  is  nnhroken, 
there  is  no  chasm  between:  I  don  t  know  what 
prevents  thee,  if  thou  hast  such  a  tremendous  long- 
ing: —  one  mile  forty  times  repeated  is  the  whole 
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ni.Tlior.  nnd   !hon  lliou  ronicsl  bnck  and  rclalcsl 
every  lliini;'  to  mo. 

iSow  have  I  dreamt  tlie  ^vIl(>le  nli;lit  of  tlils 
one  mile,  ^vln"cIl  I  am  to  make  forty  limes,  it  is 
Indeed  trnc;  your  mother  is  riu;ht;  after  diacins; 
through  forty  lionrs.  I  should  lay  on  my  friend's 
lieart.  On  ihis  earth  I  can  find  him,  the  roads 
are  travelled  ones,  everything  points  out  Ihc  path, 
*  the  star  of  heaven  lights  on  to  his  threshold,  the 
children  on  the  way  call  to  me  '"there  he  lives." 
^\hat  keeps  me  back? — I  alone  am  witness  to 
my  ardent  longing;  and  should  not  I  allow  myself, 
what  I  beg  and  entreat —  that  I  may  take  courage? 
No  I  am  not  alone;  these  yearning  thoughts 
take  to  themselves  forms;  they  look  me  in  tiie 
eyes,  inc[uiring  how  I  could  waste  my  life,  mIiIi- 
out  going  hand  in  hand  with  him,  and  eve  to  eve 
consmning  in  their  mutual  fires.  0  Goethe,  bear 
with  me.  I  am  not  every  day  so  weak,  as  to  cast 
myself  down  before  thee,  and  not  to  cease  weep- 
ing, till  thou  hast  promised  all  tome.  The  thought 
thai  T  Mould  he  with  ihee,  goes  like  a  burning 
sword  Ihrough  my  hearl : — with  thee!  nolhing 
I.  C 
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else :  as  life  now  lies  before  mc,  I  know  nothing 
more  which  I  could  ask;  I  wish  to  know  nothing 
new  —  nothing  shall  stir,  not  the  leaf  on  the  tree ; 
the  breezes  shall  be  hushed :  time  itself  shall  be 
still,  and  thou  shall  endure  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
my  pains  become  stilled  on  thy  bosom. 


.liine  19lh. 

Yesterday  evening,  dear  Goethe,  it  happened 
thus  to  mc:  the  draught  tore  open  the  door,  and 
extinguished  the  light,  by  which  I  had  been  writing 
to  you.  —  My  windows  were  open  and  the  blinds 
let  down  —  the  storm  -  breeze  was  playing  with 
them;  a  violent  thunder-shower  fell,  and  my  little 
canary-bird  was  waked  up:  he  flew  out  into  the 
storm,  he  cried  for  me,  and  I  employed  the  whole 
night  in  alluring  him  back.  Not  before  the  storm 
ceased,  did  I  lie  down  to  sleep:  I  was  tired  and 
very  sad  too  about  my  dear  bird.  While  I  was 
studying  Grecian  History  with  Giinderodc,  I  drew 
maps,  and  when  1  drew  the  seas,  he  helped  me  to 
shade  them:  so  iJiat  I  was  quite  astonished,  how 
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.usijiduously  he  aUvays  scratched  here  and  there 
wilh  his  little  hcak. 

INow  he  is  gone;  the  storm  certainly  cost  him 
his  life:  lltcn  I  llionglil,  had  I  hut  llown  forth 
lo  seek  ihce,  and  came  through  storm  and  tem- 
pest to  thy  door,  which  thou  wouldst  not  open  to 
me  —  no!  Ihou  hadst  nothcen  there:  iliou  hadst  not 
waited  for  me,  as  I  did  the  whole  night  for  my 
litllc  hird.  Thou  hast  others  to  commune  with  — 
Ihou  movest  in  other  spheres:  now,  it  is  the  stars, 
which  hold  counsel  with  thee,  tlien,  tlie  deep  pre- 
cipitous rock-caverns:  now,  thy  glance  moves  pro- 
phet-like through  fields  of  mist  and  air,  and  then, 
Ihou  takest  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  es- 
pousest  them  with  Light:  thou  findest  thy  lyre  ever 
si  rung,  and  if  it  came  glancing  to  thee  decked  with 
fresh  garlands,  thou  wouldst  ask:  "Who  has  twined 
for  nie  liiis  beautiful  wreath?"  Thy  song  would 
soon  scorch  these  flowers;  I  hey  would  hang  their 
heads,  they  would  lose  I  heir  colour,  and  fall  un- 
noticed to  the  ground. 

All  the  thoughts  which  love  prompts  within 
me.  every  ardent  longing  and  wish,  I  can  compare 
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only  lo  sncli  (li'ltinowors:  —  llioy  tmcoiTscionslv 
u|>cn  llirir  iioldcn  cvos  ovor  iho  i!,rr>('n  inoadows, 
lln^y  l;iiit;h  nwliiio  to  the  blue  heaven,  then  a 
tlioTisand  stars  hum  above  ibeni,  ami  dance  arouml 
flio  moon,  and  cover  ilie  Ireiublini^  tear- laden 
llowers  w'lih  niglit  and  deep  slnnd)er.  Even  ibns 
Poel!  art.  ibou  a  moon,  surrounded  by  ibe  starry 
bost  of  thy  inspirations;  but  my  tb^nglits  He  in 
a  valley,  like  the  field -flowers,  and  sink  in  night 
before  ihee,  and  my  inspiration  fails  before  thee, 
and  all  my  thoughts  slumber  beneath  thy  firmament. 

BkTT(XE. 
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G0ET1II-:  TO  liETILNE. 

Jiuir  181I1. 

My  dear  chlltl!  i  accusft  myself  llial  I  ba\e 
not  carllei"  2;ivcn  lliee  a  proof,  how  full  of  cin 
joyincnl,  Iionv  vcfrcjihini^  it  i\s  lo  uw.  lo  bo  altic 
lo  view  the  rieh  life  which  ^lows  in  l.hy  lieail. 
lie  il  a  want  ia  luyself,  that  1  can  say  to  ihee 
but  liltle  —  then  i,s  it  waul  of  eojiiposiirc  uuder 
all  which   Ihoii  ii!i[>ailesL   lo  inc. 

I  wrile  iiihaslcs  for  I  fcai- lo  lanv  there.  >\herc 
such  abiiiulaiice  is  jiouied  upon  nic.  Coulimie  to 
make  thy  home  wilhiuv  iiiolher  (ihou  art  becoiuc 
lo<>  dear  Ut  her,  thai  she  can  miss  thee)  and  reckon 
n[)on  my  love  and  thaiiks. 
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TO  (iOETHE. 

Frankfort,  June  2t)th. 

If  I  allowed  my  heart  to  pour  itself  through 
my  peu,  thou  wouldst  throw  many  a  page  of  mine 
aside;  for  of  thee  and  of  me,  and  of  my  love  alone — • 
this  would  be  the  well-known  and  eternal  subject. 

I  have  it  at  my  finger's  ends,  and  feel  that  I 
must  relate  to  thee,  what  I  dream  of  thee  at  night, 
not  considering  that  thou  art  here  in  the  world 
for  other  ends.  I  have  often  the  same  dream;  and 
it  has  already  caused  me  much  consideration,  why 
my  soul  always  holds  communion  with  thee,  under 
the  same  conditions :  it  is  as  if  I  would  dance  be- 
fore thee;  I  am  clothed  ethereally,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  I  could  succeed  in  every  attempt:  the 
crowd  surround  me,  I  search  for  thee;  there  thou 
art,  silting  quietly  opposite  to  me:  it  is  as  if  tliou 
didst  not  mark  me,  but  wert  otherwise  employed; 
—  now  I  step  before  thee,  gold-shocd,  my  silver 
arms  hanging  negligently,  and  there  wait:  tlicn 
thou  liftest  up  thy  head,  Ihy  gaz,e  fixes  involun- 
tarily upon  me,   with    slow  sicps  I  draw   magic 
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circles  —  Uiy  eye  leaves  me  no  more,  thou  art  com- 
pelled to  follow  mc,  where  ever  I  turn,  and  I  feel  the 
triumph  of  success :  —  In  the  dance  I  show  thee 
all  tliat,  whicli  tliou  couldsl  scarce  forebode,  and 
thou  wonderest  at  tlic  wisdom  whicli  I  dance  be- 
fore tlice:  soon,  I  llnow  off  my  airy  robe  and  show 
tliee  my  wings,  and  rise  aloft:  then  1  please 
myself  as  thy  eye  follows  me;  then  I  float  down 
again  and  sink  into  thy  embracing  arms:  then  thou 
breatlicsl  forth  siglis,  and  quite  penetrated,  lookest 
up  to  mc.  ^V  aking  from  these  dreams,  I  return 
to  mankind  as  from  a  far  distance,  their  voices 
seem  strange  to  me,  and  their  features  also;  — 
and  now  let  mc  confess  that  at  this  confession  of 
my  dreams  my  tears  flow.  Once  you  sang  for  mc : 
"0  let  me  seem  till  I  become.  Put  not  off, 
my  garment  white."  These  magic  charms,  these 
magic  powers  are  my  while  robe.  I  also  en- 
treat, that  it  may  continue  mine  lill  I  be  changed: 
bill  IMasler!  this  forebadlng  will  not  be  disputed, 
tlial  this  white  robe  will  be  put  off  from  mc,  and 
that  I  shall  fall  into  the  connnon,  everyday  -  life, 
and  that  this  \\  orld  in  which  my  senses  live,  will 
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sink  down;  iJiat,  which  1  ouglit  proleclingly  lo  pre- 
sen  o.  I  sliall  hclray;  there,  wlicie  I  ought palienlly 
lo  siihniil,  I  sliall  seek  revenge:  and  there,  where 
my  arlless  chikUike  wisdom  hcckons,  there,  I  shall 
hid  defiance  and  lay  claim  to  a  higher  knowledge; 
but  the  most  mournful  thing  will  he,  that  I  like 
all  the  rest,  shall  burden  with  the  name  of  sin, 
that  wliich  is  none.  — and  for  this  I  shall  be  rightly 
served.  Thou  art  my  protecting  altar, — to  thee  will 
I  llee;  this  love,  this  mighty  love  which  rules  he 
tween  us,  and  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts 
lo  me,  and  the  revelations  —  they  shall  be  my  pro- 
tecting walls;  they  will  free  me  from  those,  who 
Mould  judge  me. 

Thy  Child. 


TO  COETIIE. 
The  day  before  yesterday  we  went  to  see 
Egniont  they  all  cried  "splendid!"  aflcr  the  play, 
we  went  according  to  Frankfort  custom,  up  and 
down  mider  the  mooidit  Linden- trees:  there  I 
heard  it  a  thousand  limes  reechoed.    Little  Dal- 
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hfri^  Avas  ^vllll  lis:  he  IkuI  seen  your  niotlier  at 
ihc  play  aiul  {losirod  I  woulil  Iiilrodvico  liiin  io 
Ikt;  slie  >vas  just  ahout  tu  uiakc  lior  uli;lit-tui- 
lotle,  luit  as  sl»o  heard  lu*  eauie  friun  the  Pri- 
mates, she  let  hiui  in;  she  had  aheadv  put  «m 
her  A\hitc  nei^h'gec-jacket.  hut  lier  head  (hess  was 
slill  eulire.  Tlie  aimable  elc2;aut  Dalhcra;  said  to 
lier.  that  liis  uuele  liad  duriup;  the  perfurnianeo 
soon  from  al)ovc.  her  joy-ghancing  eves  and  ^^ished 
to  spoak  with  her  before  his  departure,  aud  whether 
shewouhl  dine  with  lum  iJie  next  day.  Yourmotlier, 
was  very  hnely  dressed  at  tliis  dhicr,  >a  liich  >\  as 
attended  by  Highnesses  and  other  remarkable  per- 
sonages. <nit  of  eompliment  to  whom  your  uu)- 
ther  was  probably  invited,  aud  who  all  pressed 
np(>n  iier.  to  see  and  speak  with  her.  She  was 
in  exeellent  spirits  and  ehupionl.  aiul  on)v  sought 
to  get  away  from  me.  Slie  afterwards  t<d(l  me 
fdie  was  anxious,  lest  I  shoidd  l)riug  Jier  into 
trouble;  bul  1  beIio^■o.  she  plaved  me  a  trick, 
for  tlie  Primate  said  many  strange  things  to  me 
about  you.  and  ibat  your  nudhcr  Ii.'mI  fold  him. 
I  had  a  lofty  and  elegant  mind.  Thon  he  lo(tk  a 
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handsome  Englislnvinn  by  llie  hand,  a  brolhcr-in- 
law  of  Lord  Nelson  and  said:  "this  gentleman, 
witli  the  aquiline  nose  shall  lead  you  to  table, 
he  is  the  handsomest  man  in  company;  be  satis- 
fied;" the  Englishman  smiled,  but  understood  no- 
tliing  of  what  was  said.  —  At  table  he  changed 
my  glass,  out  of  M'hich  I  had  drunk,  and  begged 
my  permission  to  drink  out  of  it,  or  the  wine 
would  not  please  him;  tliis  I  allowed,  and  every 
sort  of  wine  which  was  placed  before  him,  he 
poured  into  this  glass  and  drank  it  with  looks 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  curious  dinner -conversa- 
tion: at  one  time  he  moved  his  foot  close  to  mine 
and  asked  me  what  was  my  favourite  amusement : 
I  said:  I  dance  rather  than  walk,  and  fly  rather 
than  dance  —  and  therewith  1  drew  back  my  foot. 
I  had  placed  my  little  nosegay  which  I  wore,  in 
the  finger-glass,  that  it  might  not  so  soon  wither, 
and  to  be  able  to  wear  it  again  after  dinner:  he 
asked  "Will  you  give  me  this?"  I  nodded  to  him; 
he  took  it  to  smell,  and  kissed  it:  he  placed  it 
in  his  bosom  and  buttoned  liis  waistcoat  over  it, 
and  sighed,   and  then  he  saw  that  I  grew  red. 
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His  face  ran  over  with  ;i  iook  ot  kindness,  he 
turneil  lo  me,  without  Ufllng  up  his  eyes,  as 
if  he  would  entreat  me  to  observe  his  pleasing 
features;  his  foot  again  sought  mine  and  wilh  a 
soft  voice  he  said  "Be  good,  pretty  girl."  I  could 
not  be  unfriendly  lo  him  and  yet  I  was  willing 
to  retreat  with  honour;  so  I  fastened  one  end  of 
my  long  sash  round  his  leg  and  tied  it  cleverly 
fast  to  tlic  leg  of  the  table,  quite  secretly,  that 
no  one  saw  it;  he  allowed  it  and  I  said  '*be  good, 
pretty  boy. '  And  now  we  were  full  of  fun  and 
chat  to  tlie  end  of  dinner,  and  indeed  it  was  a 
tender  sort  of  merriment  between  us,  and  I  wil- 
lingly enough  allowed  him  to  press  my  hand  to 
his  heart,  as  he  kissed  it. 

I  told  my  tale  to  your  mother,  who  said,  I 
must  wrile  it  to  you,  for  it  was  a  prclty  adxcn- 
turc  for  you,  and  that  you  alone  woidd  interpret 
it  well.  And  it  is  true;  thou  who  knowest  how 
willingly  1  would  lay  my  neck  bcncatli  thy  feet, 
wUl  not  scold  me,  tliat  I  gave  to  the  boldness 
of  the  Englishman  who  played  wnth  my  fool,  no 
severer  repulse.  —  Thou  who  hast  knowledge  of 
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love  and  the  spirllnality  of  sense,  ah!  how  heau- 
lil'iil  is  cverylliliig  in  thee!  Milh  wliat  a  po^vel• 
iho  slreains  of  life  rush  through  ihy  excited  heart 
and  predpilate  tliemselves  with  force  hilo  the  cold 
Maters  of  thy  time,  foaming  up,  so  that  uioun- 
ialn  and  vale  smoke  A\itli  the  life -glow,  and  tlie 
woods  stand  with  glowing  stems  on  thy  shores, 
and  all  on  whldi  thou  lookest,  hecomes  hlled 
with  hcauty  and  with  life.  Oh  Cod,  how  fain 
w  i)iuld  I  now  he  with  thee !  and  If  I  were  in  flight 
far  heyond  all  time  and  floated  over  tlice  —  I  nuist 
close  my  pinlous  and  tranquilly  stoop  to  the  al- 
mightiness  of  thy  eyes. 

I\Ien  will  not  alwavs  luiderstand  thee;  and  they 
who  pretend  to  stand  nearest  to  thee,  will  deny 
thee  most.  I  sec  in  the  futuie,  how  they  will 
cry  ''Stone  him.  Xow  that  thy  own  inspiration 
like  a  lion,  is  on  thy  side  to  watch  ihcc,  the 
vulgar  Avill  not  dare  thee. 

^  (Hir  Mother  lately  remarked  that,  the  people 
of  the  present  time,  aitc  all  like  Mr.  Gcrning.  who 
always  says  "^Ve  private  literati"  and  he  speaks 
the  truth;  for  he  Is  not  lor  the  public. 
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Rnllicrho  doail.  llinii  livo  for  invsolf  .nlono!  Piiil 
I  nin  not  so.  for  I  oiii  lliiiio.  Ijpc.'miso  I  roco!;iil/.(' 
\hco  III  ;tll.  I  know  thai  wIumi  llio  clonds  lower 
lip  lioforo  llio  «lav-(io(l.  lie  soon  presses  llieni 
'  down  aj^ain  willi  glowlnj^  liand;  I  know  that  he 
endures  no  shade,  biil  llial  wliicli  lie  himself  seeks 
under  ihe  laurels  of  his  own  i:;lorv,  (I he  quiel 
of  conscienee  will  overshadow  ihee)  —  I  know 
ihal  when  he  hows  himself  over  evening,  he  raises 
his  "olden  head  ae-ain  at  mornlnc;.  —  I'hou  arl 
immorlal  —  therefore  it  is  good  lo  he  with  Ihee. 

^^  hen  I  am  alone  a  I  evening  in  my  dark  room, 
and  the  neighbours  lights  shine  upon  the  Mall, 
(somelimes  too  wandering  lights  shine  upon  lliv 
hiisl)  or  when  al  niglil.  all  in  the  town  is  slill. 
—  here  and  there  a  dog  harks,  a  cock  crows.  — 
I  know  nol  m hv  this  oflen  alTecIs  me  with  a  more 
llian  human  power;  I  know  nol  for  pain  %\licre 
lo  lurn.  —  I  would  speak  ^\ilh  thee  olherwise 
than  hv  words;  I  would  li\  mvself  upon  ihv 
hcarl;  —  I  feel  thai  my  soul  flames. —  As  ihe 
air  hccomes  so  fearfully  slill  before  the  slorm, 
exaelly  so  cold  and  motionless  are  my  ihoughls 
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.'ind  my  heart  heaves  like  the  sea.  Dear,  dear 
Goclhe!  —  then,  does  the  remembrance  of  thee 
again  dissolve  me;  the  signs  of  fire  and  war  re- 
cede slowly  from  my  heaven,  and  thou  art  like 
the  streaming  moon -beams.  Thou  art  great  and 
splendid  and  belter  than  all  which  I  have  yet 
known,  seen  or  heard.  —  Thy  whole  hfe  is  so  good. 
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TO  BETTUNE. 

July  IClh  1R07. 

WhnI:  ran  ono  soy  nnd  give  lo  llioo,  ^vl^^ll  is 
nol  nlrondy  in  o  more  beatilifiil  way  become  lliy 
own?  One  must,  be  silent  and  c;Ive  I  bee  lliy  way. 
Wben  an  opporlunily  olTcrs  to  beg  somelbing 
of  I  bee,  then,  one  may  let  bis  thanks  for  the  much 
which  has  nnexpectedly  been  given  throngh  the 
richness  of  thy  love,  flow  in  the  same  stream. 
That  thou  cherisbest  my  mother,  I  would  fain 
with  my  whole  heart  requite  thee :  —  from  yon- 
der a  sharp  breeze  blew  upon  me  and  now  that 
I  know  thou  art  Mith  her,  I  feel  safe  and  warm. 

I  do  not  say  to  thee  "come".  I  will  not  have 
the  III  lie  bird  disturbed  from  its  nest;  but  the 
accident  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  me,  which 
should  make  use  of  storm  and  tempest  to  bring 
it  safely  beneath  my  roof.  At  any  rale,  dearest 
Bettine,  remember  that  thou  art  on  the  road  lo 
spoil  me. 

GOETIIE. 


1(,() 


TO  COETIJE. 

AV.irll)urg,  August  l.sl  at  night. 

My  Friend,  I  am  alone:  all  things  sleep  and 
tlie  thought,  that  it  Is  so  lately  since  I  was  to- 
gether with  thee,  keeps  nie  waking.  Perhaps 
Coetlie,  this  was  the  highest  event  of  my  life: 
perhaps  it  was  the  richest,  most  hlissful  moment; 
hrighter  days  sluill  never  come  to  me  —  I  would 
refuse  them. 

It  was  indeed,  a  "last  kiss",  with  which  I  was 
compelled  to  part,  for  I  helieved  I  most  for  ever 
hang  npon  thy  lips;  and  as  I  drove  through  the 
walks  and  trees,  under  which  we  had  wandered 
together,  I  thought  I  must  hold  fast  by  each 
irnnk;  —  but  they  disappeared;  tlie  green,  well 
known  spaces,  melted  In  the  distance,  the  loved 
meadoNvs  and  thy  d\velllng  were  long  faded  away, 
aiul  Ihe  bine  distance  seemed  alone  to  keep  watch 
over  ihe  enigma  of  my  life.  But  even  the  distance 
was  lost,  —  and  now  nothing  was  left  me  but  my 
ardent  h)nging,  and  my  tears  flowed  at  this  part- 
ing. Ah!  then  I  reflected  npon  all;  how  thou  hast 
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wandered  with  mo  Iti  the  nis;ht- hours,  and  hast 
smiled  upon  me,  as  I  interpreted  the  cloud  pic- 
tures, and  my  love  and,  my  beautiful  dreams,  and 
hast  listened  with  me  to  liie  wlilspcring  of  the 
leaves  in  tlie  night- wind,  to  the  stillness  of  the 
distant,  far  extended  night:  —  and  hast  loved  me^ 
that  I  know.  As  tliou  ledst  me  by  tlie  hand 
along  tlie  patli,  I  perceived  tn  thy  breath,  in  the 
tone  of  tliy  voice  —  in  sometliing  (how  shall  I 
describe  it  to  tliec)  which  breathed  around  me, 
that  tliou  recclvedst  me  to  an  inward,  a  secret 
life,  and  that  in  this  momenL  thou  hadst  devoted 
thyself  to  mc  alone,  coveting  notliing  more  than 
to  be  with  me:  and  of  all  tliis,  —  who  shall  rob 
me?  —  what  have  I  lost?  IMy  friend  I  I  have  all 
that  I  have  ever  enjoyed:  and  wherever  I  go, 
my  happiness  is  my  home. 

How  the  rain -drops  rattle  against  the  small 
round  windows,  and  how  fearfully  the  wind  roars! 
I  had  already  lain  in  bed  and  turned  myself  on 
my  side  and  wished  to  sleep  in  thee,  in  thinking 
on  thee.  \^  hat  docs  it  mean  ''To  sleep  in  the 
Lord?  '    This  saying  often  occurs  to  me,   when 
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between  sleeping  and  waking.  I  feel  myself  busy 
wlUi  ibce;  —  I  know  well,  how  it  is.  The  whole 
earthly  tlay  passes  away  from  liim  who  loves,  as 
this  earthly  life  does  from  the  soul:   she  is  laid 
claim  to,   here  and  there,  and  though  she  pro- 
mises not  to  lose  sight  of  herself,  yet  at  last  she 
has   marked   her  way  through  the   web  of  time 
and  alwavs  under  the  secret  condition,  of  hokling 
at  one  time,  communion  with  the  beloved;   but 
the  hours  in  passing  by,   lay  each  tlieir  request 
or  command  upon  her:  and  there  is  a  resistless 
will  in  man,  whicli  constrains  him  to  belakc  biin- 
sclf  to  everything:  this  power  he  allows  to  have 
sway  over  him,  as  the  sacrifice  allows  tlic  swav. 
which  it  knows  conducts  it  to  the  altar.  —  And 
thus  the  soul  sleeps  in  the  Lord,  wearied  of  iis 
whole  lifetime,   which  was   its  Tyrant   and  now 
lets  sink  the  sceptre.    Then  divine  dreams  arise 
and  take  her  to  their  lap  and  bemantle  her;  anti 
iheir  magic   vapours   become    continually   fuller, 
and  close  around  tlie  soul,  that  she  knows  her- 
self no  more  —  this  is  her  rest  in  the  grave.  'Vims 
every   night   dreams   arise   when  I  will   Ihink  of 
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thee  and  I  allow  myself  williout  opposition  to 
1)0  cradled  therein,  for  I  feel  that  my  bed  of  clouds 
rises  ufnvariJs  ^vil]^  nie! 

If  you  have  this  ni2;ht  been  kept  watchincj, 
you  must  have  at  least  an  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dous storm.  Just  now  I  was  determined  to  be 
qnile  slroiis;  and  have  no  fear,  but  the  wind  gave 
so  powerful  a  gust  and  dashed  against  the  win 
dows  and  howled  so  pileously  that  I  felt  com 
passion;  and  then  it  tore  open  the  heavy  door 
so  maliciouslv,  it  wanted  to  extinguish  my  lamp. 
I  sprung  upon  the  table  and  protected  it,  and  I 
looked  through  the  open  door  towards  the  dark 
gallery,  to  he  quite  ready  if  ghosts  should  enter: 
I  trembled  with  heart- beating  anxiety:  tliere,  I 
saw  something  forming  without  in  the  passage, 
and  it  really  was  as  if  two  men  who  held  one 
another  by  the  hand  were  about  to  enter:  one 
was  in  white  and  broad-shouldered,  the  other 
in  black  and  friendly-looking,  and  I  thought  "That 
is  Goethe!"  Then  1  sprang  down  from  the  table 
to  meet  you,  and  ran  through  the  door  up  the 
dark  passage    which  I  had   feared,   and   went  to 
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the  end  to  meet  you;  and  my  whole  anxlely 
was  clianged  Into  longing  and  I  was  sad  tliat  the 
spirits  did  not  come,  you  and  the  Uuke.  —  You 
have  often  been  here  together,  you  two  affecti- 
onate brethrem. 

Good  night!  I  am  curious  for  to  morrow:  it 
must  show  what  the  Storm  has  done;  the  crack- 
ing of  trees  and  hissing  of  water  must  mean 
something. 

August  2n<i. 

This  morning  the  sun  waked  me  at  half  past 
four:  I  don't  think  I  have  slept  two  hours,  and 
it  must  shine  directly  in  my  eyes.  The  breaking 
clouds  and  whirl-\^nnds  have  just  passed  away; 
golden  tranquillity  is  spreading  itself  from  out  the 
morning  sky.  I  saw  the  waters  collect  and  seek 
their  way  through  rochy  beds  to  the  flood  below ; 
fallen  firs  broke  the  foaming  torrent,  and  pieces 
of  rock  divided  its  course  —  it  was  irresistible:  it 
(ore  along  with  it  all  that  could  not  stem  its 
force.  —  Then  a  powerful  desire  came  over  me 
(I   could    not  stem   it   either);   I  shortened   my 
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garmenls,  the  niornlng-wliid  held  nie  in  by  ihe 
liiiir;  I  placed  my  hands  on  my  sides  to  preserve 
my  balance,  and  sprang  down  with  bold  leaps 
from  one  crag  lo  another,  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  thai,  the  foaming  water  my  companion,  till 
1  arrived  below;  there  lay,  as  if  cleft  by  an  axe 
to  the  very  roots,  half  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  lin- 
den across  the  gatliering  floodii. 

0  dearest  friend!  he  who  drinks  the  morn- 
ing mist,  and  courses  along  with  the  fresh  gale, 
the  scent  of  tlie  young  plants  penetrating  to 
his  breast  and  rising  to  his  head;  then,  when 
the  temples  beat  and  the  cheeks  glow,  and  he 
shakes  the  rain-drops  froni  his  hair  —  what  a 
joy  is  that! 

1  rested  myself  on  the  prostrated  trunk,  and 
tliere  I  discovered  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
boughs,  numberless  birds'  nests,  little  titmice  with 
black  heads  and  white  throats,  seven  iii  one  nest, 
and  yellow  finches  and  bultlnches;  the  parent 
birds  fluttered  about  my  head  and  feed  Uicir 
young:  ah  If  they  should  succeed  in  fledging  them 
in  so  perilous  a  silualion!  only  think:  fallen  down 
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iroiii  Uie  blue  sky  lo  llie  earth,  across  a  I'oamiiig 
flood!  if  one  of  the  Utile  birds  fall  out,  it  must 
be  drowned,  and  the  nests  hang  all  on  one  side. 

—  But  the  thousand  bees  and  guats  which  buz/.ed 
about  me,  all  seeking  nourishment  in  the  linden 

—  if  you  could  only  liavc  seen  all  this  with  me! 
no  fair  could  be  more  busy,  and  all  were  so  at 
home;  each  sought  his  little  inn  under  the  blos- 
soms where  it  put  up,  and  then  flew  busily  away 
and  met  its  neighbour;  and  thcv  hummed  as  they 
passed  by  one  another,  as  if  they  told  where 
good  beer  v/as  to  be  had  cheap.  —  What  do  I 
chatter  to  you  about  the  linden?  —  and  still  there 
is  not  yet  enough  of  it:  the  trunk  still  hangs  to 
the  roots:  I  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the  standing, 
tree,  which  must  now  drag  lialf  its  life  along  the 
ground,  and  in  autumn  die  ofl".  Dear  Goethe!  if 
I  had  my  cottage  there  in  the  solitary  ravine, 
and  1  were  accustomed  to  wait  for  thee,  what 
a  great  event  had  this  been!  how  I  should  have 
sprung  to  meet  thee  and  from  afar  have  called 
to  thee  "only  think!  our  linden!"  And  thus  in- 
deed  it  is:   I  am   enclosed   in   my    love   as  in  a 
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lonely  coUagc  and  my  life  Is,  to  wail  for  thee 
bencalh  the  linden;  where  remembrance  and  pre- 
sence yield  their  scent,  and  longing  entices  on 
the  fnlnre.  Ah  dear  Wolfgang!  when  the  cruel 
tempest  cleaves  the  linden,  and  the  more  strong 
and  liLXuriant  half,  falls  witli  all  the  life  which  is 
moving  within  it,  to  the  ground,  and  its  green 
foliage  sadly  withers  over  an  evil  fate,  as  over 
the  headlong  mountain  torrents,  and  the  young 
hroods  in  its  branches  are  destroyed;  o!  then  think 
that  one  half  yet  stands,  and  that  in  it  all  remem- 
brance, all  hfe  which  springs  forth  from  it  will 
be  borne  up  to  heaven. 

Adieu!  Now  we  proceed  on  our  journey,  and 
lo  morrow  I  shall  not  be  so  near  to  you,  tJiat 
the  letter  which  I  write  early  in  the  tnornlng, 
can  anuise  you  late  at  night,  —  ah  let  it  amuse 
tliee  as  if  I  myself  were  there  —  tenderly! 

1  shall  remain  fourteen  days  at  Cassel,  from 
whence  I  will  write  to  your  mother;  she  does 
not  yd  know  that  I  have  seen  you. 

Bettine. 
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TO  BETTINE. 

With  many  a  thousand  kiss  unsated  still, 

Must  yet  with  one  more  kiss,  the  farewell  bless: 

At  such  a  parting  (deep-felt  wretchedness) 

The  much-loved  shore  —  with  all  its  flood  and  hill, 

Dwellings  and  mountains,  while  my  straining  sight 
Had  power  to  hold  it  —  was  my  gladness'  store: 
But  soon,  blue  distance  gathered  in  the  shore, 
And  all  stood  clad  in  darkness  dimly  bright. 

At  length,  when  ocean  bounded  in  the  view, 

Back  to  my  heart,  my  ardent  longing  sped; 

Full -grieved,  the  lost,  my  teai'ful  search  employed. 

'T  was  then  as  though  o'er  heaven  a  brightness  flew, 
It  seemed  as  if  nought  —  nought  my  grasp  were  fled, 
As  had  I  all  that  I  had  e'er  enjoyed. 


A  stream  foams  forth,  from  mist- wreathed  rocky  bed. 
With  ocean's  waters  hastening  to  unite; 
Whate'er  be  mirrored  there,  from  height  to  height,  — 
On  to  the  vale,  its  constant  course  is  sped. 

But  with  one  rush,  see !    Orcas  headlong  bounds  — 
Her,  follow  cliff  and  wood  in  whirling  wind 
Down  to  the  flood, —  enjoyment  there  to  find: 
And  hems  the  course,  the  broad'ning  basin  rounds. 
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The  waltT  Idirsls  in  spray,  riirls  back,  recedes, 
Crcsis  ii|)  llic  cliiT.  —  to  swallow  up  itself; 
And  iicmincd  to  father  Ocean  is  his  strife. 

It  wjivers,  rests,  to  tlie  smooth  lake  recedes  — 
In  glancing  waves  rippling  on  rocky  .shelf, 
The  mirrored  stars  behold:  —  another  life. 

Thy  flying  pages,  dearest  Betline,  came  exactly 
at  the  right  time,  to  assist  me  in  supporting  my 
sorrow  at  thy  departure.  Enclosed  I  send  thee 
hack  a  part  of  those  pages.  Thou  seest  how  one 
tries  to  revenge  oneself  on  time  (which  robs  us 
of  all  that  is  dearest)  and  to  immortalize  bhssful 
moments.  May  est  thou  see  the  value  which  the 
poet  must  entertain  for  thee,  tlierein  reflected. 

Should  thy  wandering  life  last  any  longer,  ne- 
glect not  to  give  me  news  of  every  thing:  I  follow 
with  pleasure,  wherever  thy  fairy  spirit  leads  thee. 

I  enclose  these  pages  to  my  mother,  which 
she  may  send  to  tliee  at  a  fitting  time,  as  I  do 
not  exactly  know  thy  address.  Farewell  and  let 
thy  promises  be  realized. 

Weimar,  August  7tli  1807. 

Goethe. 
I.  II 


TO  GOKTHE. 

Cassel,  August  lilh  1807. 

Who  can  imagine  or  fathom  all  that  passes 
wifhin  me?  T  am  now  almost  happier  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  than  I  then  was  in  en- 
joyment of  the  present;  my  excited  heart,  the  snr- 
prise  of  being  with  fhee,  this  coming  and  going, 
and  returning  in  a  few  days,  came  all  like  clouds 
driving  along  my  sky :  it  must,  by  my  being  too 
near,  at  the  same  time  receive  my  shadow,  as  it  is 
ever  darker  where  it  is  near  the  earth:  now  in  the 
distance  It  becomes  serene,  high  and  perfectly  clear. 

1  would  fain  press  thy  hand  with  both  mine 
upon  my  heart,  and  tell  thee  how  peace  and  full- 
ness are  come  upon  me  since  I  have  known  thee. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  the  evening,  which  now 
breaks  in  upon  my  life;  oh  that  it  were!  Would 
that  my  days  were  already  passed,  and  that  my 
wishes  and  my  joys  would  all  twine  themselves  up 
thee,  so  that  thou  mightst  be  covered  and  crowned 
by  them,  as  with  an  evergreen  foliage. 

But  you  were,  the  evening  I  was  alone  with 
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you,  so  Ihal  1  could  iiol  coiiiprehend  you.  You 
laup;hed  at  me,  when  I  was  moved,  and  you  laughed 
ah)ud  when  1  cried;  bul  wliy?  And  yel  it  was  thy 
laughing,  the  tone  of  thy  laughing  which  moved 
me  to  tears,  as  it  was  my  tears  which  made  thee 
laugli :  and  I  am  content,  and  from  under  tlie  cover 
of  this  enigma  I  see  roses  bursting  forth,  which 
spring  at  once  from  sorrow  and  from  joy.  Yes! 
Prophet  thou  art  right!  I  sliall  often  with  hght  heart 
root  my  w  av  through  fun  and  merriment,  I  shall 
sport  myself  weary,  as  in  infancy  (ah!  it  seems 
but  yesterday,)  when  I  merrily  played  about  the 
blooming  fields,  pressing  down  every  thing,  and 
tore  up  the  flowers  by  their  roots,  to  cast  them 
into  the  water:  —  but  on  sweet,  warm,  secure 
earnest  I  will  repose,  and  this  art  thou,  laughing 
prophet! 

I  say  to  thee  once  again;  who  in  the  wide 
world  can  understand  what  passes  within  me,  how 
I  rest  so  quietly  in  thee,  so  still,  so  w  ithout  wa- 
vering of  feeling:  I  could,  like  the  mountains, 
yield  days  and  nights  over  to  the  past,  without  even 
shrinking  in  (he  remembrance  of  ihco.    And  ycl, 
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Avlien  the  wind  sometimes  carries  to  the  moim- 
tain-tops  scent  and  seeds  from  the  whole  bloom- 
ing world,  the  momitains  are  intoxicated  as  I  was 
yesterday :  for  I  loved  the  world  and  was  blessed 
as  the  bubbling  spring,  into  which  the  sun  shines 
for  the  first  time. 

Farewell,  thou  most  beloved,  who  dazzlest  me 
and makest  me  timid.  From  this  steep  rock,  up  which 
my  love  with  danger  of  life  has  dared,  1  cannot 
again  descend,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of:  I  should 
inevitably  break  my  neck. 

Bettine. 


So  far  had  I  written  yesterday:  this  morning 
I  sat  on  a  stool,  and  read  silent  and  without  thought 
or  motion  in  a  chronicle,  for  I  was  being  painted, 
as  you  shall  soon  see,  —  then  they  brought  me 
the  blue  cover,  and  I  left  off  reading  and  foiuid 
myself  there  represented  in  divine  splendour,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  believed  in  my  bliss. 

What  do  I  want?  I  cannot  conceive;  thou 
stunnest  me,   each  little  noise   distresses  me:  — 
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O!  if  llie  whole  world  were  still,  and  I  needed 
to  know  no  more,  after  this  one  moment  which 
gives  me  pain  and  to  which  I  shall  ever  return !  — 
Ah,  and  what  shall  I  with  thee? —  not  much.  Often 
and  warmly  to  look  upon  thee,  to  accompany  thee 
into  tliy  quiet  home,  to  question  thee  in  leisure 
hours  of  thy  past  and  present  life,  as  I  have  ques- 
tioned thy  countenance  of  iis  past  and  present 
beauty.  —  In  the  library  I  could  not  resist  raisinj; 
myself  up  to  tliy  young  bust,  and  like  a  night- 
ingale, there  to  wet  my  beak:  thou  broad,  full 
stream,  how  didst  lliou  foam  through  the  luxu- 
riant region  of  thy  youth,  and  but  lately  took 
thy  qiiiet  way  through  thy  meadows:  ah!  and  I 
threw  rocks  before  thee,  and  as  tliou  tower'dst 
up  again,  indeed  it  was  not  to  wonder  at,  for  I 
had  rooted  myself  so  deeply. 

O  Goethe!  —  the  god  above  is  a  great  Poet;  he 
shapes  destinies,  free  floating  in  ether,  of  splendid 
forms.  Our  poor  heart  is  the  mother's  bosom, 
from  which  he  gives  them  to  be  born  with  great 
pain,  the  heart  despairs,  but  those  destinies  rise 
upwards,   and  joyfully  they  resound  in  the  hea- 
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venly  regions.  Thy  songs  are  tlie  seed;  it  falls 
into  the  well -spread  heart;  —  1  feel,  that  let  it  he 
what  it  may,  it  will,  freed  from  the  burden  of 
eartli,  rise  upwards  as  a  heavenly  song,  and  con- 
secrate to  the  god  above,  these  pains  and  tliis 
longing  and  these  aspirations,  as  shoots  of  the  young 
laurel- tree,  and  blessed  will  that  heart  be,  which 
has  borne  these  pains. 

Dost  thou  see  how  well  I  understand  to  speak 
so  seriously  with  thee,  to  day? — more  so  than  ever 
before,  and  because  thou  art  young  and  excellent, 
and  more  excellent  than  all,  thou  wilt  also  mider- 
stand  me.  Through  thee  I  am  become  quite  mild: 
by  day  I  busy  myself  with  mankind,  with  music 
and  books,  and  at  evening  when  I  am  weary  and 
will  sleep,  the  flood  of  my  love  rushes  tumultu- 
ously  through  my  heart.  Then  I  see  pictures:  all 
that  Nature  presents  to  the  senses,  surrounds  thee 
and  speaks  for  thee;  thou  appearest  to  me  on 
lofty  heights,  I  overtake  thee  between  mountain 
walls,  in  winding  paths,  and  thy  countenatnce  paints 
enigmas,  delightful  to  solve.  That  day,  on  which 
I  parted  from  thee  w^ith  the  one  kiss,  with  which 
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/  (lid  not  part  — I  was  in  iho  niornlnc;  nenrlv  a 
wliolc  hour  alone  in  flic  room  where  I  lie  piano 
stands:  I  sal  in  a  corner  on  I  he  ground  and  Ihoughl 
<o  myself:  "It  cannot  be  Jielped,  I  must  cry  once 
more,"  and  thou  werl  quite  near  to  me  and  didst 
not  know  it,  and  I  wept  with  laughing  lips,  for 
I  he  firm  green  land  appeared  tome  through  the 
mournful  mist.  Thou  camest  and  I  said  to  thee 
very  briefly.  laying  a  restraint  upon  myself,  how 
dear  thou  wcrt  to  me. 

To-morrow  I  go  to  Frankfort,  there  I  will  pay 
your  mother  all  love  and  all  reverence,  for  happy 
is  the  body,  which  has  borne  thee. 

Bettine. 

TO  GOETHE. 

August  21st. 

You  can  have  no  notion,  with  what  joy  your 
mother  received  me :  directly  as  I  came  in,  she  chased 
all  the  others  away  who  were  with  her.  "Now 
Centlemen,"  said  she,  "here  comes  one,  who  has 
something  to  say  to  me,"  and  so  all  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  house.    As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
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she  wanted  me  (o  relate,  then  I  knew  nothing.  "But 
wliat  liappcned  on  thy  arrival?"  "It  was  dcplorahle 
weather. "  'I  want  to  know  nothing  of  Uic  wea- 
ther, but  about  Wolfgang;  what  happened  when 
thou  earnest  to  him?"  '"I  did  not  come,  he  came." 
"Well,  where?"  "To  the  Elephant,  at  midnight, 
three  pairs  of  stairs  up :  all  were  already  fast  asleep, 
tlie  lamps  in  the  hall  extinguished,  the  gate  was 
locked,  and  the  landlord  had  the  key  imder  his  pil- 
low, and  was  already  snoring  aloud."  Well,  how  did 
he  get  in  then?"  "lie  rung  the  bell  twice,  and  as 
for  the  tliird  time  he  pulled  the  bell  long  and  loud, 
they  opened  the  door  to  him."  "And  thou?"  "I  in 
my  garret  knew  nothing  of  it.  Meline  had  been 
in  bed  a  long  time  and  slept  in  the  recess  with 
drawn  curtains;  I  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and  had  clasped 
my  hands  over  my  head,  observing  how  the  re- 
flection of  the  night-lamp,  like  a  great  round  moon 
played  on  the  celling;  then  I  heard  a  rustling  at 
the  door,  and  my  heart  started  up  instantly.  I 
heard  a  knocking  as  I  listened,  but  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  at  this  late  hour,  and  all  was  still,  I 
would  not  attend  to  my  presaging  heart:  —  and 
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there  he  entered,  enveloped  fo  the  diln  in  his 
cloak,  and  shut  the  door  softly  after  lilni.  and  looked 
round  about,  to  see  \vherc  he  might  tint!  nie:  I 
lay  in  a  corner  of  ihc  sofa  rolled  up  in  darkness, 
and  was  silent.  I'hen  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  as 
1  saw  the  glancing  forehead  and  searching  look, 
and  as  the  lips  asked:  ''INow.  where  art  thou?" 
I  uttered  a  low  crv  of  amazement  at  mv  own 
bliss,  and  llien  —  he  had  found  me. 

Your  mother  thinks,  this  would  be  a  line  story 
at  \^  einiar.  The  ]Minister  paying  a  visit  at  mid- 
night, in  the  Elephant,  up  three  pairs  of  stairs!  — 
Yes !  Uie  story  is  Indeed  a  fine  one !  now  when  I  read 
It  over,  I  am  charmed,  surprized,  carried  awav. 
that  all  tills  should  have  happened  to  7??^;  and  I 
ask  thee,  what  hour  of  thy  life  can  come  so  lale, 
Ihat  this  shall  not  touch  thy  heart?  As  thou  layst 
In  the  cradle,  no  one  could  have  forseen,  what  thou 
wouldst  be,  and  as  1  lay  In  the  cradle,  no  one  sung 
lo  mc.  that  I  should  at  one  time  embrace  ihec. 

Here  I  found  evervthing  In  the  old  wav:  my 
fig-tree  has  brought  forth  fruit  and  spread  forth 
its  loaves :  my  little  garden  on  (he  great  balcony, 
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which  stretches  from  one  wing  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  is  in  full  bloom;  the  hops  have  climbed 
to  the  roof;  in  their  arbour  I  have  placed  my 
writing-desk:  there  I  sit  and  write  to  thee  and 
dream  of  thee,  when  my  head  is  drunk  with  the 
sun -beams;  ah!  how  I  love  to  lay  in  the  sun  and 
let  myself  be  burned  through  and  through. 

Yesterday  I  passed  by  the  Priory:  from  old 
habit  I  rang  the  bell,  and  then  1  ran  towards  the 
narrow  passage,  which  leads  to  what  was  GUn- 
derode's  dwelhng.  The  door  is  still  locked  up,  no 
other  has  yet  set  foot  over  the  threshold;  I  kissed 
the  threshold,  over  which  she  had  so  often  come 
to  me,  and  I  to  her.  —  Ah !  if  she  were  now  alive, 
what  a  new  existence  woidd  open  to  her,  when 
1  should  relate  all — how  we,  in  those  hours  of  night 
have  sat  so  still  by  one  another,  witli  locked  hands, 
and  how  the  single  tones,  which  fell  from  thy  lips, 
penetrated  to  my  heart.  I  write  tliis  to  thee  here, 
that  thou  mayst  never  forget  it.  Friend,  1  could 
sometimes  be  jealous  of  thy  sweetness:  tlie  Gra- 
ces are  female,  they  glide  before  thee :  where  tliou 
enter'st,  there  is  holy  order  (for  all  even  chance 
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lits  itself  to  ihce  at  iliy  appearance)  —  they  sur- 
loimd  ihee,  lliey  hold  thee  prisoner  and  under 
discipline  —  for  perhaps  thou  art  often  otherwise 
inclined,  but  the  Graces  will  not  allow  it,  — 
yes!  they  are  far  nearer  to  thee,  they  have  more 
power  over  thee  than  I. 

The  Primate  too  invited  me,  when  he  heard, 
that  I  came  from  Weimar;  I  must  tell  him  about 
you,  and  I  related  to  him  every  tiling,  which  could 
give  him  pleasure.  Thy  maiden,  adorned  herself; 
she  wished  to  do  thee  honour  —  yes  I  wished 
to  be  beautiful,  because  I  love  tliee,  and  because 
one  knows  that  thou  hkest  me  —  a  pink  satin 
gown  with  black  velvet  sleeves  and  black  boddice, 
and  a  sweet  nosegay  at  my  heart,  while  a  golden 
lace  confined  my  black  locks.  Thou  hast  never 
seen  me  dressed;  I  can  assure  tliee  my  glass  is 
on  such  occasions  very  friendly;  and  this  makes 
me  happy,  so  that  I  am  always  merry,  when  I 
am  dressed.  The  Primate  too  found  me  pretty,  and 
called  the  colour  of  my  gown  "prejuge  vaincu"; 
"no"  said  I:  "Marlborough  s'enva-t-en  guerre,  qui 
sait  quand  il  reviendra."  —  "Le  voila  de  retour" 
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said  ho,  and  led  forlli  mv  EngH.shni:m,  avIio  lliree 
Mceks  ago  had  dmod  Avilli  liiin  in  my  company, 
and  now  I  must  again  sit  by  him  at  supper.  He 
said  many  tender  things  to  me  in  Engiisli,  -wliich 
I  Avould  not  understand,  and  to  wliich  I  gave  him 
cross  answers;  so  I  was  very  merry.  As  I  returned 
at  a  late  hour,  my  chamber  was  fdled  with  a  sweet 
scent,  and  there  was  a  tall  flower,  from  which  this 
fragrance  streamed  forth,  and  which  I  had  not  yet 
seen  —  a  nyctauthes ;  a  foreign  servant  who  spoke 
no  German  had  brought  it  for  me.  This  then  was 
a  kind  present  from  the  Englishman,  who  had 
taken  his  departure  that  night.  I  stood  alone  be- 
fore my  flower  and  examined  it,  and  its  scent 
seemed  to  me  like  incense.  —  The  Englishman 
understood  tlie  way  to  please  me. 

The  Primate  has  also  given  me  some  com- 
missions. I  am  to  inform  you  that  when  your  son 
comes,  he  must  visit  him  in  Aschafl'enburg,  to 
which  place  he  is  about  to  go  —  but  as  he  will 
not  come  before  Easter,  tlie  Primate  will  be  here 
again. 

Thy  child  kisses  thy  hand. 
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Your  Mollior  scut  for  me  to  dav.  ami  said  slie 
liail  a  lollor  from  vou;  would  uot  let  me  look 
into  ll,  and  said,  \ou  \\l.slied  me  lo  wrilc  a  few 
lines  lo  the  Dux,  hccJiuse  he  had  the  j^oodliess, 
lo  lake  care  of  mv  fallen  Linden -Iree,  ami  thai 
lluui  callest  entering  Into  my  elegiac  feelings.  — 
Dearest  Friend!  I  cannot  bear,  that  anoth.er  slmuhi 
enter  into  lliose  feelings,  which  are  for  von  alone; 
so  drive  him  out  again,  and  be  vou  alone  In  mc 
and  don't  make  me  jealous. 

But  say  to  the  Dux,  what  my  devotion  here 
])rompLs;  that  there  Is  auidher  lofty  tree,  for  his 
care  of  whlcl^  I  ihank  him:  whose  blooming 
boughs  stretch  far  bevond  iho  borders  of  this  land 
into  other  regions  of  this  world,  yielding  fruits 
and  fragi'ant  shade.  For  care  of  l/iis  Ircr,  for  tlie 
spring  of  kindness  whicli  Avalors  it.  for  llie  soil 
of  love  and  friendsliip.  from  wliich  it  draws  in- 
spiring nourishment,  my  heart  remains  eternally 
chained,  and  then  I  also  thank  him,  that  he  does 
not   forget  the  Wartbingcr  Linden. 
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TO  BErrilNE. 

September  5th. 

Thou  hast  shewn  thyself,  dear  Bettine,  truly 
a  little  Divinity,  wise  and  mighty,  perceiving  and 
fulfilling  all  one's  wants.  —  And  shall  I  scold  or 
praise  tliee,  tliat  tliou  hast  made  me  again  a  child? 
For  with  childish  joy  I  portioned  out  thy  present, 
taking  also  my  part.  The  package  came  just  be- 
fore dinner ;  under  cover,  I  carried  it  there,  where 
thou  hadst  once  sat,  and  drank  to  Augustus  out  of 
the  beautiful  glass.  How  astonished  he  was,  when 
I  made  him  a  present  of  it.  Reimer  was  invested 
with  cross  and  purse.  No  one  could  guess  whence 
it  came.  I  also  exhibited  the  skilfid  and  elegant 
knife  and  fork;  —  then  the  house -wife  became 
fretful,  that  she  must  go  away  empty.  After  a 
pause,  in  order  to  try  her  patience,  I  at  last  drew 
forth  the  beautiful  gown -piece:  the  riddle  was 
solved,  and  every  one  was  zealous  and  joyful  in 
thy  praise. 

Therefore  when  I  turn  over  this  page,  I  have 
still  nothing  to  offer  but  praise  and  thanks:  the 


choice    elegance  of  the   presents   Avas   surprising. 
Connoisseurs  were  called  in,  lo  admire  tlie  pretty 
M Tcsllers ;  enough,  —  a  festival  look  place,  as  if  thou 
thyself  werl  come  again.  —  And  ihou  dost  come 
again  to  me  in  each  of  thy  dear  letters,  and  yet 
luider  so  new  and  surprising  a  form,  that  one  would 
believe,  one  had  not  yet  seen  thee  in  Uiat  light: 
and  thou   knowest  so   channinglv  how   lo  relate 
thy  little  adventures,  that  one  willingly  suffers  the 
jealous  \\  hims,  whicli  will  then  sometimes  intrude, 
only  lo  come  to  the   quaint   termination   of  tlic 
joke.   Thus   it  was  with   the   humorous   episode 
about  the  Englishman,  whose  unseemly  boldness 
led  him  at  last  to  afford  a  proof  of  his  fine  and 
gentlemanly  feeling.   I  am  very  grateful  for  such 
conmiunications,  which  certainly  might  not  please 
every  body:  may  the  conildence  Increase,  wliicli 
brings  me  so  much,  that  I  would  not  now  wil- 
hngly  miss;  I  must  here  also  offer  a  word  of  praise 
for  I  lie  manner  in  which  thou  hast  come  to  an 
understanding  with  my  mosi  Worshipful  iMaster. 
He   could  not  either  help  wondering  at  thy  di- 
plomatic talents.  Thou  art  most  lovely  my  little 
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tlanccr;  at  each  turn  unexpectedly  throwliia;  one 
the  garland.  And  now  I  hope  soon  to  have  news 
of  how  thou  llvesl  willi  my  good  mother,  how 
Uiou  takest  care  of  her,  and  wliat  pleasant  past- 
times  rise  again  hefore  you  two. 

Dear  ]^Ieline's  cap  is  also  arrived.  I  dare  not 
say  it  aloud,  hut  it  becomes  none  so  ^^  ell  as  her. 
Friend  Slollens  attention  on  the  blue  paper  was 
after  all  agreeable  to  thee.  Adieu  my  sweet  child! 
write  soon,  that  1  may  again  have  sometlnng  to 
translate. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Si'iiteiiiber  17lli, 

Friendly  man!  you  are  too  good;  you  receive 
all  that  which  I  write  in  the  cheerful  overflow- 
ing of  my  hcarl,  as  if  it  were  of  ever  so  much 
worth;  but  1  feel  in  your  friendly  ccmdesccnsion, 
that  you  Ioa  c  me,  like  a  child  which  brings  grass 
and  weeds,  tliinking  that  it  has  galiiered  together 
a  choice  nosegay :  so  also  one  smiles  upon  it  and 
says:  "how  beautiful  a  nosegay,  how  pleasant  a 
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sccnl,  it  shall  blossom  In  my  garden;  I  will  plant 
it  here  under  my  window,"  and  yet  it  is  com- 
posed only  of  rootless  field -flowers  which  soon 
wither.  But  I  see  with  joy  how  thou  takest  me 
up  into  thyself,  how  thou  there  holdcst  simple 
flowers,  which  must  have  faded  at  evening,  in 
the  fire  of  immortality  and  then  sendest  them 
back  to  me.  —  Doest  thou  name  that  "translatinc;," 
when  divine  genius  divides  the  ideal  nature  from 
the  earthly  one,  purifies  it,  unveils  it,  makes  it 
again  acquainted  with  itself,  and  thus  solves  the 
question,  how  lo  become  blessed;  yes!  Coethe 
thus  thou  changest  tlie  sighs,  v^hich  my  yearning 
love  breathes  forth,  into  spirits  which  surround 
me  on  the  path  of  bliss  and  hasten,  alas !  far  be- 
fore me  on  the  way  of  immortality. 

What  holy  adventure,  which  rises  bold  and 
proud  under  the  protection  of  Eros,  can  reach  a 
more  glorious  goal  than  I  have  reached  in  thee? 
where  thou  with  joy  grantest  to  me:  "Hemmed 
were  to  father  Ocean  thy  strife."  —  Oh  believe 
me!  never  can  I  drink  to  satiety  of  these  out- 
pourings of  love :  ever  do  I  feel  myself  borne  by 
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the  •  r.iging  slonns"  to  ihy  IVol  and  in  I  his  'new 
life,'  in  which  my  happy  stars  arc  roflccled,  1  feel 
myself  drowning  in  bliss. 

These  tears  which  pale  my  writing,  I  would 
fain  string  like  pearls,  and  adorned  with  them  ap- 
pear before  thee  and  say  to  thee;  "compare  llieir 
pure  water  with  thy  other  treasures:"  and  then 
thou  shouldst  hear  my  heart  beat  as  on  that  even- 
ing when  I  knelt  before  thee. 

Mysteries  float  around  those  who  love,  they 
cover  them  with  their  magic  veil,  from  which 
beautiful  dreams  unfold  themselves.  Thou  sittest 
Avith  me  on  green  banks,  and  drinkest  dark  wine 
out  of  golden  goblets,  and  pourest  the  last  drops 
upon  my  brow.  From  this  dream  I  waked  to 
day,  full  of  joy  that  thou  art  kindly  disposed  to  me. 
I  believe  that  thou  takest  part  in  such  dreams, 
tliat  in  such  moments  thou  lovest;  —  whom  else 
could  I  thank  for  this  happy  existence  if  tliou 
didst  not  give  it  me?  And  then  when  I  wake  to 
the  every-day  life,  all  is  so  indifferent  to  mc;  and 
what  ever  may  offer  itself  —  I  gladly  do  without; 
yes!  I  would  fain  be  separated  from  all  that  which 
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Olio  calls  happiness,  and  only  keep  the  Inward 
secret,  that  thy  spirit  enjoys  my  love  even  as  my 
soul  is  nourished  by  thy  goodness. 

I  shall  Nvrilo  of  your  mother?  — well  it  Is  odd 
cnojigh,  but  ^^  e  arc  no  longer  so  chatty  together 
as  formerly,  although  not  a  single  day  passes  with- 
out my  seeing  her.  As  I  returned  from  my  journey, 
I  was  obliged  to  play  tlie  part  of  relater;  and  al- 
though I  woiJd  ratlier  have  been  silent,  yet  there 
was  no  end  of  her  questions  nor  of  her  curiosity 
to  hear.  I  am  irresistibly  charmed  when  she  gazes 
on  me  with  her  great  infant -eyes,  in  which  tlie 
most  perfect  enjoyment  sparkles.  So  my  tongue 
was  loosened,  and  by  degrees  much  of  the  heart 
too,  which  one  cannot  otherwise  easily  express 
again, 

October  2ii«l. 

Your  mother  has  a  sly  way  of  bringing  me 
to  narration:  for  Instance  she  says  "To  day  is 
beautiful  weather;  Wolfgang  will  certainly  go  to 
his  summer-house,  It  must  be  beautiful  there,  II 
lies  in  a  dale,  doesn't  It? "  '"No,  It  stands  on  a  lull 
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and  the  garden  also  ascends  the  hill -side  behind 
llie  house;  there  are  large  trees  of  fine  groMlli 
and  beautiful  foliage."  "Indeed!  and  there  at  even- 
ing thou  hast  M'andered  Avilh  him  out  of  the  Ro- 
man house?"  "Yes,  I  have  told  you  the  slory 
twenty  times  already. '  "\^  ell!  tell  it  once  more. 
\ou  had  hght  in  the  house?"  *']No,  we  sal  on  the 
seat  before  the  door  and  the  moon  shone  bright." 
'•^Vell  and  there  was  a  cold  wind?"  "?so,  it  wasn't 
at  aU  cold,  it  was  warm  and  the  air  was  quite 
slill,  and  we  were  still  too.  The  ripe  fruils  fell 
from  the  trees  and  he  said  "there  falls  another 
apple  and  rolls  doAvn  the  hill"  and  then  I  shivered. 
Wolfgang  said  "Darling!  ihou  art  cold  and  ihrcw 
his  cloak  over  mo.  wliich  I  pulled  tightly  around 
me  and  I  held  his  hand  fast  and  so  the  time  passed 
away  —  and  we  both  got  up  together  and  went 
hand  in  hand  through  the  lonely  meadoM-gromids 
—  each  stop  resounded  to  my  heart  in  tbe  noise- 
less stilness,  —  the  moon  broke  from  behind  CAcry 
bush  and  lighted  us;  then  Wolfgang  stopped  and 
smiled  on  me  in  the  m.oonligbl  and  said  to  me 
"thou  art  my  dear  heart"  and  then  led  mc  to  his 
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house,  and  —  thai  was  all. '  —  "And  those  were 
golden  minutes  against  which  no  gold  can  weigh," 
said  your  mother,  "and  they  arc  only  granted  to 
thee:  and  among  thousands  not  one  will  be  able 
to  conceive  what  happy  lot  has  fallen  to  thy 
share;  but  I  understand  it  and  enjoy  it,  as  if  I 
heard  two  sweet  singing  voices  communicating 
with  one  another  about  their  secret  happiness." 

Then  your  mother  fetched  me  your  letter,  and 
let  me  read  what  you  had  MTiltcn  about  me, 
"that  you  had  great  joy  in  hearing  my  stories 
about  you."  Your  motlier  fancies  that  I  can  relate 
better  than  her,  and  therefore  leaves  me  the  task. 

Here  tlien  I  have  described  to  you  that  beau- 
tifid  evening. 

I  know  a  secret;  that  when  two  are  together 
and  a  divine  genius  rules  between  tliem,  that  is 
the  greatest  happiness. 

Adieu  my  dear  friend. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

Ah  do  not  ask  why  I  again  hegln  a  new  page, 
since  I  have  nothing  to  tell  thee.  Trne,  I  rlo  not 
yet  know  how  I  shall  fill  it  np,  but  this  I  know, 
that  at  last  it  will  come  to  thy  dear  hands. 
Therefore  I  breathe  upon  it  all  that  I  would  ex- 
press to  thee  if  I  stood  before  thee.  I  cannot 
come,  therefore  my  letter  shall  bear  over  to  thee 
my  undivided  heart,  filled  with  enjoyment  of  past 
days,  with  hope  of  new  ones,  with  longing  and 
pain  for  tliee;  and  there  I  know  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end.  f 

Of  this  day  I  would  impart  nothing  to  thee : 
how  shall  I  tear  myself  from  desire,  meditation 
and  fancy?  how  shall  I  express  to  thee  my  true 
heart  which  turns  from  all  other  things  to  thee 
alone?  I  must  be  silent  as  then,  when  I  stood 
before  thee,  to  look  upon  thee:  Ah  what  could 
1  have  said  —  I  had  nothing  more  to  ask*). 

Yesterday    many    wits  met    together    in   the 

')  See  Appondix. 
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Brentano  house.  Among  other  gymnastic  men- 
tal exercises,  enigmas  were  proposed;  there  were 
several  clever  hits  and  when  tlie  turn  came  to 
me,  I  knew  nothing.  And  as  I  looked  round  me 
in  this  perplexity,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
countenance  which  to  mc  had  a  friendly,  intelli- 
gent expression,  I  made  the  following:  "why  do 
men  see  no  spirits?"  No  one  could  guess  it;  I 
said:  "because  tliey  fear  phantoms."  "Who?  men?" 
"No,  spirits.'  Yes  so  horrible  did  these  faces 
seem  to  me,  so  strange,  so  unintelligent,  which 
spoke  nothing  to  me,  as  tliy  beloved  features 
do,  which  the  spirits  certainly  fear  not;  no!  it  is 
thy  beauty  which  Induces  the  spirits  to  play  In 
thy  features,  and  tlils  Is  the  Irresistible  charm  for 
the  one  who  loves,  that  the  spirit  for  ever  streams 
around  thee. 

On  Sunday,  quite  alone  in  the  great  lonely  house: 
all  are  rode  and  waiked  and  gone  out  and  your  mo- 
ther is  at  the  garden  outside  the  Borkenheimer-gate, 
because  to-day  the  pears  are  to  he  shaken  from  the 
tree,  which  was  planted  at  thy  birth. 

Betti>e, 
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TO  BETTINE. 
Thou  art  a  sweet-minded  child,  I  read  thy 
dear  letters  with  inward  pleasure,  and  shall  surely 
always  read  them  again  with  the  same  enjoyment. 
Thy  pictures  of  what  has  happened  to  thee,  with 
all  inward  feelings  of  tenderness,  and  what  thy  witty 
demon  inspires  thee  with,  are  real  original  sket- 
ches, wliich  in  tlie  midst  of  more  serious  occupa- 
tions cannot  be  denied  their  high  interest;  take 
it  tlierefore  as  a  hearty  truth,  when  I  thank  thee 
for  them.  Preserve  thy  confidence  in  me,  and  let 
it,  if  possible,  increase.  Thou  wilt  always  be 
and  remain  to  me,  what  thou  now  art.  How 
can  one  requite  thee,  except  by  being  willing  to 
be  enriched  with  all  thy  good  gifts.  Thou  tliy- 
self  knowest  how  much  thou  art  to  my  mother, 
her  letters  overflow  with  praise  and  love.  Con- 
tinue to  dedicate  lovely  monuments  of  remembrance 
to  the  fleeting  moments  of  tliy  good  fortune.  I  can- 
not promise  thee,  that  I  will  not  presume  to 
work  out  themes  so  high-gifted  and  full  of  Ufe,  if 
they  still  speak  as  truly  and  warmly  to  the  heart. 
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The  grapes  at  my  window,  which,  heforc  llieir 
blossom  and  now  a  second  lime,  were  witnesses 
of  thy  friendly  vision  —  sN\ell  in  their  full  ripe- 
ness: 1  will  not  pluck  them  without  tliinking  of 
thee.  —  A\rile  to  me  soon  aiid  love  me. 

G. 


TO  GOETHE. 

November  lltli. 

By  tlie  next  mail  you  will  receive  a  packet 
of  music,  nearly  all  for  four  voices,  llierefore,  ar- 
ranged for  your  private  orchestra.  I  hope  you  do 
not  already  possess  them;  for  the  present,  it  is 
all  that  I  could  get.  It  they  please  you,  I  will 
send  you  hereafter  all  tliat  I  can  iind.  You 
must  not  depend  upon  my  choice;  I  am  regu- 
lated by  the  reputation  of  (he  works  and  know 
but  little  about  them.  IMusic  docs  not  impose 
upon  me,  and  I  cannot  therefore  judge:  I  do  not 
understand  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
me  —  whether  it  touches  or  inspires  me :  I  only 
know  that  I  cannot  find  an   answer   when  1  am 

1.  I 
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asked  if  ll  pleases  me.  One  might  say  lliat  I  have 
no  understanding  for  it  —  this  I  must  grant,  but 
yet  I  (race  in  it  "the  Lnfatliomable."  As  in  otiier 
works  of  art  the  mystery  of  the  trinity  reveals 
itself,  where  nature  puts  on  a  body  which  the 
spirit  penetrates  and  which  is  connected  with 
that  which  is  divine,  so  it  Is  In  music;  as  if  nature 
here  did  not  descend  to  sensual  perception,  but 
as  if  she  excited  tlie  senses,  tliat  they  might  also 
rise  with  her  to  the  celestial. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  theme  in  music  and 
how  It  Is  carried  through;  or  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  Instrument,  and  of  the  understanding 
with  which  It  Is  managed,  my  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  theme  which  carries  the  musician  along 
with  it,  that  the  theme  develops  and  concentrates 
itself  so  often,  till  the  spirit  has  completely  infused 
Itself  In  it.  And  this  Is  the  object  In  music;  yes!  all 
which  rejects  the  earthly  is  the  object  for  the  spirit. 
1  have  an  excellent  musician  for  my  master;  when 
I  ask  him  ?i'//)  ?  he  has  never  an  answer  to  give; 
and  he  Is  obliged  to  confess  that  every  thing  In 
music  has  heavenly  laws;  and  this  convinces  me 
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more  .'iiid  more  ih.il  in  iho  coiil.irl  ol"  (lixiiic  iin-.l 
human  no  oxplannllon  c:m  lake  plarc.  I  have  here 
a  friendly  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of  a  hlj^hly  mu- 
sical nature;  we  are  often  together  in  the  Opera: 
she  calls  my  attention  to  the  particular  parts,  to 
certain  themes,  and  the  effect  of  tlie  instruments, 
and  I  am  quite  perplexed  when  I  follow  such 
remarks.  The  element  of  music,  into  which  I  fell, 
myself  raised,  pushes  me  out  again,  and  instead, 
1  perceive  only  a  theme  prepared,  ornamented, 
and  tastefully  managed.  I  am  not  here  in  a  world 
which  gives  me  birth  from  darkness  into  light, 
as  I  was  at  Offenbach,  where  I  lay  in  my  grand- 
mother's garden  on  the  green  banks  looking  at 
the  blue  and  sunny  sky,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
ing garden,  inicle  Bernhards  orchestra  streamed 
through  the  whole  air,  and  I  knew  nothing,  wished 
nothing,  but  to  yield  up  my  senses  to  music. 
Then  I  had  no  judgment,  I  heard  no  melodies, 
there  was  no  longing,  no  inspiration  for  music. 
I  felt  in  it,  as  the  fish  feels  in  water.  —  If  I  were 
asked,  whether  at  that  time  I  had  listened,  I  should 
not  exactly    know;    il   was    not   listening,    it  was 

12 
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exisfcnre  In  mtisic:  I  was  far  loo  deeply  sunk, 
to  have  listened  to  that  which  I  perceived. 

I  am  stupid  my  friend!  I  cannot  say  what 
I  know:  tliou  I  know  wouldst  allow  me  to  be  right, 
if  I  could  express  myself  clearly,  and  in  any  other 
way  thou  wlUst  least  of  all  understand  it:  —  under- 
stand as  the  PhiUsters  understand,  who  ap- 
ply their  knowledge  according  to  rule,  and  carry 
it  so  far,  that  at  last  one  cannot  discriminate 
between  talent  and  genius.  Talent  strikes  convic- 
tion, but  genius  does  not  convince;  to  whom 
it  is  imparted,  it  gives  forebodings  of  the  im- 
measurable and  infinite,  while  talent  sets  certain 
limits  and  so  because  it  is  understood,  is  also 
maintained. 

The  infinite  in  the  finite,  —  genius  in  every 
art  is  music.  In  itself  it  is  the  soul,  when  it  tou- 
ches tenderly,  but  when  it  masters  this  affection 
then  it  is  spirit  which  warms,  nourishes,  bears 
and  reproduces  the  own  soul  —  and  therefore  we 
perceive  music:  otherwise  the  sensual  ear  would 
not  hear  It,  but  only  the  spiritual:  and  thus  every 
art  is  the   body  of  music,  which  is  the  soul  of 
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('\ (M  V  <iil :  and  so  is  music  loo  llie  soul  of  love, 
Nvlucli  aLso  answers  not  for  Its  working;  for 
it  is  the  contact  of  divine  with  human  and  once  for 
all,  the  divine  is  the  passion  which  consumes  the 
human.  Love  expresses  nothing  through  itself,  but 
that  it  is  sunk  In  harmony.  Love  is  fluid;  it  flows 
In  its  own  element  and  that  element  is  harmony. 

No\cnibpr  17th. 

Dear  Goethe,  place  my  strange  thoughts  to 
the  account  of  the  strange  place  in  which  I  am; 
I  am  in  the  Carmelite  church,  in  a  concealed 
corner  behind  a  great  pillar.  I  come  here  every 
day  at  noon;  the  autumn-sun  shines  through  the 
church- window  and  paints  the  shadow  of  the  vine- 
leaves  here  on  the  pavement  and  the  white  wall; 
then  I  see  how  the  w  ind  stirs  them  and  how  one 
after  the  other  falls.  Here  is  deep  solitude,  and 
those  whom  I  meet  here  at  unwonted  hours,  are 
certainly  there  in  remembrance  of  their  dead  friends, 
who  lie  buried  here.  Here  at  the  entrance  is  the 
grave  in  which  father,  mother  and  seven  children 
lie   buried;    one    coffin    stands    upon   the    other. 
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I  know  nol  \\hc\[  cnllces  mc  inio  lliis  greal  dis- 
mal clnircli,  lo  pray  for  the  dead?  —  shall  I  say: 
"dear  Cod  in  heaven,  raise  these  deceased  ones 
up  to  thee  in  heaven!"  —  Love  is  a  fluid  ele- 
ment, il  dissolves  in  itself  soul  and  spirit,  and  that 
is  bliss.  —  AThen  I  go  into  tliis  church  and  pass, 
by  the  grave  which  covers  my  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  fold  my  hands;  and  that  is  all  my 
prayer. 

My  father  loved  me  tenderly,  I  had  great  power 
over  him;  often,  my  mother  sent  mc  with  a  writ- 
ten petition  to  him,  saying  "don't  let  him  go  till 
he  says  yes '  —  and  then  I  hung  upon  his  neck 
,  and  turned  myself  about  him  and  he  said :  "Thou 
art  my  dearest  child,  I  can  refuse  thee  nothing. 

I  still  remember  also  the  great  beauty  of  my 
mother;  she  had  such  lovely  and  yet  such  lofty 
features,  and  did  not  resemble  common  faces. 
You  said  of  her,  she  was  created  for  the  angels  — 
they  should  play  with  her.  Your  mother  has  told 
me,  that  when  you  saw  her  for  the  last  time, 
you  were  in  raptures  at  her  beauty;  that  was  a 
year  before  her   death;  General  Brentano  then 
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lay  In  the  house  sick  of  heavy  wouiuls;  my  mo- 
ther nursed  him  and  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  thai 
she  dare  not  leave  him.  She  played  chess  witli 
him;  he  said  "check -mate!"  and  sank  back  in 
liis  bed;  she  sent  to  fetch  me,  because  he  asked 
for  the  children,  —  I  approached  the  bed  with 
her  —  there  he  lay  pale  and  still;  my  mother 
called  to  him  "my  General!"  Then  he  opened 
his  eyes,  smiling  stretched  his  hand  to  her  and 
said  "my  Queen!"  —  and  then  he  was  no  more. 

I  still  sec  my  mother  as  in  a  dream,  standing 
by  the  bed-side  and  holding  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
pired hero,  her  tears  rolling  slowly  from  her  large 
black  eyes,  over  her  still  countenance.  Then  you 
saw  her  for  the  last  time,  and  you  prophesied 
tliat  you  should  not  see  her  again.  Your  mother 
has  told  me,  liow  deeply  you  were  moved.  AMien 
you  saw  me  for  the  last  time,  you  said  "Thou 
art  like  thy  father,  but  thou  resemblesl  thy  ni(»- 
ther  too",  and  therewith  you  pressed  me  to  your 
heart  and  were  nuich  affected  —  and  yet  II  \\as 
many  years  afterwards.  Adieu. 

IJETTlMi. 


OF  llie  Jews  and  the  new  laws  concerning 
Jhclr  citizenship,  your  mother  has  ah-eady  given 
you  Information;  all  the  Jews  write  since  this; 
the  Primate  is  much  amused  with  their  wit. — 
All  the  Christians  write  about  education;  nearly 
every  week  a  new  plan  comes  out  by  some  new- 
married  Educatloner  or  other.  The  new  schools 
do  not  interest  me  so  much  as  tlie  Jew's  Insti- 
tution, to  which  1  often  go. 


TO  BErriNE. 


Weimar,  January  2iia  ISOS, 


You  have,  my  dear  little  friend,  a  very  grand 
manner  of  presenting  us  your  gifts  en  masse.  So 
your  last  packet  (in  a  certain  measure)  frightened 
me,  for  if  I  do  not  go  to  work  very  economically 
with  tlie  contents,  my  little  choir  would  be  more 
liable  to  throttle  themselves  with  It,  thou  reap 
any  advantage  from  it.  Thus  my  dear  you  see^ 
how  we  may  even  through  generosity  subject 
ourselves  to  reproach  —  but  do  not  let  this  put 
you  out  of  your  way.   By  the  lirst  opportunity, 
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your  healili  shall  be  drunk  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  afterwards  the  "Confirma  hoc  Ucus"  of 
Jomclll,  be  suns;  as  licartlly  and  smcerely,  as  ever 
was  the  "Salvnni  fac  llegem." 

And  now  immediately  another  request,  that 
we  may  not  j^ct  out  of  practice:  send  me  the 
Jewish  paniplilcls.  I  sliould  Hke  to  see  how  the 
modern  IsraeHles,  behave  under  their  new  citizen- 
ship, in  wliich  they  are  certainly  treated  as  real 
Jews  and  quondam  inqierial  tliralls.  If  you  accom- 
pany these  with  some  of  the  Christian  plans  of 
education,  our  gratitude  will  be  encreased.  I  do 
not  say  (as  is  generally  the  case  upon  such  oc- 
casions) that  I  am  ready  for  any  reciprocal  obli- 
gation, but  when  anything  here  which  may  please 
you,  comes  to  maturity,  you  shall  also  receive  it. 


Dearest  child,  pardon  me  that  I  w-as  obliged 
to  write  by  a  strange  hand.  '\\i  thy  musical  evan- 
gely,  and  to  all  the  dear  and  beautifid  things  which 
thou  writest  to  me,  I  could  not  to  day  either 
have  answered  anything:  l)ut  do  not  lot  tiiysclf 
be  disturbed  in  thy  caprices  and  whims;  it  is  of 

13 
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much  worth  to  me  to  have  tliee  as  thou  art,  and 
in  my  heart  thou  wilt  ever  find  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Thou  art  a  strange  child,  and  with  thy  her- 
mltizing  in  Churches  couldst  easily  become  a 
strange  saint.   I  give  thee  to  consider  of  it. 

Goethe, 

TO  GOETHE. 

He  who  abroad  on  the  top  of  Taunus  should 
sec,  morning  and  evening,  the  country  around, 
and  the  whole  dear  scene  rising  and  sinking 
from  beauty  to  beauty,  while  the  heart  was  bu- 
sied with  thee  like  mine,  —  would  surely  be  bet- 
ter able  to  say  that  which  he  had  to  say.  I  would 
so  fain  speak  at  ease  with  thee,  and  thou  also 
desirest  that  I  should  throw  my  caprices  and  hu- 
mours down  before  thee. 

Thou  knowest  my  heart:  thou  knowest  that 
all  there  is  desire,  thought,  boding  and  longing; 
thou  livest  among  spirits  and  tliey  give  thee  divine 
wisdom.  Thou  nmst  nourish  me;  thou  givest  all 
that  in  advance,  which  I  do  not  understand  to 
ask.    My  mind  has  a  small  embrace,  my  love  a 
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larj^c  one;  ihuu  imKstbrIiii>  ihcin  lo  a  balance.  Love 
cannot  be  qnlet  till  the  mind  matches  Its  growth: 
ibou  art  malched  to  my  love;  thou  art  friendly, 
kind,  inthdgent:  let  me  know  when  my  heart  is 
off  the  balance:  I  imdersland  thy  silent  signs. 

A  look  from  thy  eyes  into  mine,  a  kiss  from 
thee  upon  my  lips,  instructs  me  in  all;  what 
nnght  seem  delightful  to  learn  to  one,  who  like 
me,  had  experience  from  those.  —  I  am  far  from 
tJiee,  mine  are  become  strange  to  me;  I  must  ever 
return  in  thought  to  iJiat  hour,  when  tliou  held- 
cst  nie  in  the  soft  fold  of  thy  arm,  —  then  I  begin 
lo  weep:  but  the  tears  dry  again  unawares;  yes! 
lie  reaches  with  his  love  (thus  I  think)  over  to  me 
in  this  concealed  stillness,  and  should  not  I,  with 
my  eternal  imdisturbcd  longing,  reach  to  him  in 
the  distance  ?  Ah  conceive  what  my  heart  has  to 
sav  to  thee:  it  flows  over  with  soft  sij^hs,  all 
whisper  to  thee:  be  my  only  happiness  on  earth 
tliy  friendly  will  lo  me.  0  dear  friend!  give  me  but 
a  sign*),  that  thou  art  conscious  of  me.  You  write 

')   Sie  Appendix. 
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that  you  Mill  drink  my  hcaltli,  ah!  I  gviulge  thee 
it  not;  —  leave  no  drop  behhid;  vvould  that  I  myself 
could  be  so  poured  into  thee  and  do  thee  good! 

Your  mother  told  me,  how  you  were  sitting 
in  the  theatre  shortly  after  MTitIng  Werther,  and 
])ow  an  anonymus  note  was  pressed  into  your  hand, 
in  which  was  written:  i/s  nc  tc  comprcndront 
point  Jean  Jacques.  But  she  maintains,  I  might 
say  to  every  one:  ///  me  iic  coinprendras  pobit 
Jean  Jacrpws;  for  what  booby  will  not  misunder- 
stand thee,  or  will  give  thee  thy  due?  But  she 
says,  that  you  Goethe  understand  me,  and  that 
thou  "ivest  me  mv  due. 

The  education-plans  and  Jew-pampldets  I  will 
send  next  post -day.  Although  you  art  not  ready 
for  every  reciprocal  obligation,  but  yet  will  send 
me  what  is  matured;  si  ill  think  that  my  love  sends 
to  thee  burning  beams,  to  bring  each  emotion 
for  me,  to  sweet  malnrily. 
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TO  GOETilli:. 
What  shall  I  wrile  lo  you,  siiue  I  am  sail  and 
have  nothhig  new  or  welcome  lo  say?  ralher 
would  I  at  once  send  ihec  the  while  paper,  m- 
slead  of  first  coverhig  it  with  letters,  which  do  not 
always  say  what  I  wish; —  and  that  thou  shouldst 
fill  it  up  at  thy  leisure,  and  make  me  but  too 
happy  and  send  it  back  to  me;  and  when  I  llien 
see  the  blue  cover  and  tear  it  open  —  curiously 
hasty,  as  longing  is  always  expectant  of  hliss,  and 
I  should  then  read  what  once  charmed  me  from 
thy  lips.  "Dear  child,  my  gentle  heart,  my  only 
love,  little  darling,"  —  the  friendly  words  with 
which  thou  spoildst  me,  soothing  me  the  while 
so  kindly  —  ah  more  I  would  not  ask,  I  should 
have  all  again,  even  thy  whisper  I  should  read 
there,  with  which  thou  softly  pouredst  into  my 
soul,  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  madest  me  for 
ever  beautiful  to  myself*).  Asl  there  passed  tlirough 
the  w  alks  on  thy  arm,  —  ah  how  long  ago  does 

*)  See  Appendix. 
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il  seem!  I  was  conlcnlctl,  all  wishes  were  laid 
to  sleep,  tliey  had  like  the  mounlains,  enveloped 
colour  and  form  In  mist;  I  ihonglit,  thus  il  would 
glide  —  and  ever  on,  without  much  labour  —  from 
the  land  to  the  high  sea  —  bold  and  proud,  with 
unfolded  flags  and  fresh  breeze.  —  But  Goethe! 
liory  youth  wanls  the  customs  of  the  hot  sea- 
son: when  the  evening  shadows  draw  over  the 
land,  then  the  nightingales  shall  not  be  silent;  all 
shall  sing  or  express  itself  joyfully,  the  world  shall 
be  a  luxuriant  fruit  garland,  all  shall  crowd  In  en- 
joyment—  and  all  enjoyment  shall  expand  mighlily, 
it  shall  pour  itself  forth  like  fermenting  wine  juice, 
which  works  in  foam  till  it  comes  to  rest;  we  shall 
sink  in  it,  as  the  sun  beneath  the  ocean-waves,  but 
also  return  like  him.  So  has  it  been  with  thee, 
G«>clhc;  none  knows  how  thou  heldst  communion 
wilh  heaven,  and  what  w^eallh  thou  hast  asked 
there,  when  Ihou  hadst  set  in  enjoyment. 

That  delights  me  to  see  when  the  sun  sets,  when 
the  earlhdrinksin  hisglow,  and  slowly  folds  bis  licry 
wings  and  detains  him  prisoner  of  nighl:  then  it 
becomes  still  in  the  world;  oul  of  the  darkness  long- 
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iiig  rises  up  so  sccrclly,  and  llic  slais  Uierc  above 
liglilcn  so  nnrcachably  to  il  —  so  very  iinrcach- 
ahly.  (Joclhc!  — 

lie  Nvljo  sliall  be  happy,  becomes  so  Umid: 
ibc  hearl  Jrembllng  parts  with  happiness  ere 
Il  lias  dared  a  welcome;  I  also  feel  llial  I  am 
nol  matched  for  my  happiness;  what  a  power  of 
senses  lo  comprehend  thee !  —  Love  must  become 
a  mastership  —  to  want  the  possession  of  that 
what  Is  to  be  loved,  in  the  common  understand- 
ing, is  unworthy  of  eternal  love,  and  wrecks  each 
moment  on  the  slightest  occurrence.  That  is  my 
task,  that  I  appropriate  myself  to  thee,  but  will 
not  possess  Ihee  —  thou  most  to  be  desired! 

I  am  still  so  young,  that  it  may  be  easily  par- 
doned if  I  am  ignorant.  Ah !  I  have  no  soul  for 
knowledge:  I  feel  I  cannot  learn  what  I  do  not 
know;  I  must  wail  for  It,  as  the  prophet  in  the 
wlKlerness  waits  for  tlie  ravens  lo  bring  him  food. 
The  simile  is  nol  so  unapt :  nourishment  is  borne 
lo  my  spirit  through  the  air —  often  exactly  as 
it  is  on  the  point  of  starvation. 

Since  1  have  loved  I  bee.  somethlui;  uuattain- 
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able  floals  in  my  spirit  —  a  mystery  wlilcli  nourishes 
me.  As  the  ripe  fruits  fall  from  the  tree,  so  here 
thoughts  fall  to  me,  which  refresh  and  invigo- 
rate me.  Oh  Goethe!  had  the  fountain  a  soul, 
it  could  not  hasten  more  full  of  expectation  on  to 
light,  to  rise  again,  than  I  with  foreseeing  cer- 
tainty, hasten  on  to  meet  this  new  life,  which  has 
been  given  me  through  thee,  and  which  gives 
me  to  know  that  a  higher  impulse  of  life  will 
burst  the  prison,  not  sparing  the  rest  and  ease 
of  accustomed  days  which  in  fermenting  inspira- 
tion it  destroys.  This  lofty  fate,  the  loving  spirit 
evades  as  little  as  the  seed  evades  tlie  blos- 
som when  it  once  lies  In  fresh  earth.  Thus  I  feel 
myself  in  thee,  thou  fruitful  blessed  soil!  I  can 
say  what  It  is  when  the  germ  bursts  the  hard 
rind  —  it  is  painful;  the  smiling  children  of  spring 
are  brought  forth  amid  tears. 

Oh  Goethe,  what  happens  with  man?  what 
does  he  feel,  what  happens  in  the  inmost  flam- 
ing cup  of  his  heart?  I  would  willingly  confess 
my  faults  to  thee,  but  love  makes  me  quite  an 
ideal  being.    Thou  hast  done  much  for  me,  even 
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before  thou  kncwest  of  me;  above  much  that  I 
coveted  and  did  not  ask,  thou  hast  raised  me. 

Bettink. 


TO  GOETHE. 

March  5th. 

Here  in  Frankfort  it  is  wet,  cold,  villainous, 
abominable;  no  good  Christian  remains  here  wil- 
lingly —  if  your  mother  were  not  here,  the  win- 
ter would  be  unbearable,  so  completely  without 
consistency  —  only  eternally  melting  snow.  —  I 
have  at  present  a  rival  with  her;  a  httle  squirrel, 
wliich  a  handsome  Frencli  soldier  left  here  at 
quarters,  and  whicli  she  allows  to  do  as  it  likes; 
she  calls  it  Jack,  and  Jack  may  gnaw  table  and 
chair:  yes,  he  has  already  dared  to  seat  liknself 
upon  her  dress -cap  and  there  to  nibble  tlie  fea- 
thers and  flowers.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  in  the 
evening,  and  the  maid  admitted  me  witli  the  re- 
mark, tliat  she  was  not  at  home,  but  must  come 
directly.  In  the  parlour  it  was  dark;  I  seated  my- 
self at  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  square. 
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II  was  as  if  somcUiing  scratched,  I  listened  and 
believed  I  heard  breathing  —  I  became  uncom- 
fortable, I  again  heard  sometliing  moving,  and  asked 
(because  I  vi^ould  feign  have  imputed  it  to  tlie 
squirrel)  "Jack  is  that  you?"  quite  unexpectedly 
and  very  dejecting  for  my  courage,  a  sonorous 
bass-voice  answered  out  of  the  back  ground  "Jack 
It  is  not,  but  John"  and  therewith  tlie  "ubiquc 
mains  Spirltus"  cleared  his  throat.  Full  of  reverence 
I  would  not  from  the  spot:  the  Spirit  too  only 
gave  proofs  of  its  existence  by  breathing  and  once 
sneezing  —  then  I  hear  your  mother,  she  steps 
forward;  the  scarcely  burning  and  not  yet  fully 
lighted  taper  behind,  borne  by  Betty.  "Art  thou 
there?"  asked  your  mother,  as  she  took  off  her 
cap,  to  hang  it  on  its  nightly  pedestal  viz:  a  green 
bottle.  "Yes"  we  both  called  out,  and  out  of  the 
darkness  stepped  a  bestarred  gentleman  and  asks 
"Fran  Rath,  shall  I  eat  bacon-sallad  and  omelclle 
with  you  this  evening? '  From  that  I  concluded 
quite  correctly,  that  John  was  a  Prince  of  Meck- 
lenburg: for  who  had  not  heard  tlie  pretty  story 
of  your  mother,   how  at   the   coronation   of  the 
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Emperor,  the  now  Queen  of  Prussia  (then  a  younj; 
infant  Princess)  and  her  brother,  looked  at  the 
Frau  Rath  as  she  was  about  to  eat  such  a  dish, 
and  that  it  sO  excited  their  appetites,  that  they 
together  demolished  it  without  leaving  her  a  leaf. 
ISow  the  story  was  told  with  much  enjoyment, 
and  many  others  beside,  p.  e.  how  she  procured 
the  Princesses,  the  pleasure  of  pumping  to  satiety 
at  the  pump  in  tlie  court -yard,  keeping  the  go- 
verness by  all  possible  arguments,  from  calling  the 
Princesses  away;  and  at  last,  because  she  would 
not  listen  to  her,  used  force  and  locked  her  up 
in  a  room.  "For"  said  your  mother,  "I  would 
ratlier  have  drawn  upon  myself  the  worst  con- 
sequences, tlian  that  tliey  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  innocent  pleasures,  which  were 
granted  them  nowhere  except  in'my  house:  they 
said  to  me  loo  as  tliey  took  leave,  that  they  should 
never  forget  how  happy  and  delighted  they  had 
been  with  me."  I  could  fill  several  sheets  more 
witli  all  such  sorts  of  recollections. 

Adieu,  dear  Master!  I  greet  your  wife.   Ric- 
mer's  sonnet  creaks  like  new  shoes;  he  shall  take 
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care  of  what  I  have   cnlnisted  to  him,  and  not 
have  proved  his  zeal  in  vain. 

Don't  I  do  exactly  as  if  I  were  your  love? 
write,  scribble,  make  blots  and  orthographical  er- 
rors, and  think  it  doesn't  signify,  because  he  knows, 
that  I  love  him;  and  yet  the  letter  which  you 
sent  me,  was  so  pretty  and  elegantly  couched, 
on  gold-edged  paper!  —  But,  Goethe,  quite  at  the 
end  you  first  think  on  me!  allow  me  to  be  so 
free  as  to  give  you  a  reprimand  for  this  letter; 
couch  all  that  you  wish  to  say,  in  shortest  terms, 
and  write  it  witli  your  own  hand:  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  keep  a  secretary  to  announce 
what  is  superfluous;  I  can't  bear  it,  it  offends 
me ,  it  hurts  me.  —  At  the  beginning  I  believed 
the  letter  was  not  for  me  at  all :  now  I  bear  such 
letters  so  willingly  upon  my  heart,  till  a  new 
one  come;  —  but  how  can  I  manage  with  such 
a  strange  secretary's  hand?  no,  for  this  time  I 
have  condemned  you  in  my  anger,  to  be  imme- 
diately shut  up  with  tlie  secretary  in  the  old 
draw,  and  I  have  not  said  a  word  to  your  mo- 
ther, that  you  had  written;  I  should  have  been 
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ashamed,  if  I  must  have  rehearsed  lo  Jjcr  Uiis 
perlvvig-slylc.  Adieu,  write  lliat  which  tliou  hast 
lo  say  to  me  and  that  only. 

BErriNE. 


\ 


TO  GOETHE. 

Mariii  15th. 

It  is  now  six  weeks  since  I  heard  a  word 
from  you,  either  through  your  mother  or  any 
other  means.  I  do  not  beUeve  tliat  you  are  Uke 
many  others,  and  bar  the  way  to  your  heart  with 
business  and  other  things  of  importance;  but  I 
must  fear  that  my  letters  come  too  frequently 
for  thee,  and  nmst  restrain  myself  from  that,  which 
could  make  me  blessed  if  it  were  not  so,  and 
I  dared  believe,  that  my  love,  —  which  is  so  claim- 
less,  that  it  forgets  tliy  glory  and  speaks  to  thee 
as  to  a  twin-brother  —  could  give  thee  joy.  Like 
a  lion  1  could  fight  for  thee,  would  fain  destroy 
and  put  to  flight  all  that  is  not  worthy  to  come 
ill  conlacl  v\ilh  llicc.   I  musl  for  lliy  sake  despise 
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the  wliole  world,  must  for  thy  sake  grant  It 
pardon,  because  thou  glorifiest  it,  and  yet  I  know 
nothing  of  thee!  only  say  if  thou  art  pleased, 
that  I  should  write  —  only  say  "thou  mayest!" 
When  in  a  few  weeks,  for  spring  will  then  be 
here,  I  come  to  the  Rlieingau,  I  will  write  to 
thee  from  every  hill:  1  am  always  so  much  nearer 
to  thee,  when  outside  the  town- walls;  then  I 
often  think  I  feel  thee  in  every  respiration,  how 
thou  rulest  in  my  heart;  when  it  is  beautiful  with- 
out, when  the  air  soothes,  yes  when  nature  is 
kind  and  friendly  like  thee,  then  I  feel  thee,  ah 
how  distinctly!  But  what  interest  have  I  for  you? 
You  yourself  have  nothing  to  tell  me;  in  the  let- 
ter which  you  wrote  to  me  and  which  I  hold 
as  dear  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  you  have  not 
once  named  me  as  you  were  accustomed  to  do; 
exactly  as  if  I  were  not  worthy  of  your  famiUar 
confidence.  Oh!  with  me  all  goes  so  from  lip  to 
heart!  I  Mould  spare  nothing  of  love  and  heart 
and  kiss.  In  autumn  in  the  Carmelite  church  I 
wrote  all  sorts  of  recollections  of  my  infancy:  — 
they  always  occurred  to  me,  when  I  came  there 
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and  yet  I  only  went  to  think  undisturbed  on  thee! 
Each  season  of  my  life  blooms  in  thee,  I  recal 
my  childhood -years,  and  sport  them  through  with 
ihee,  and  grow  up  and  believe  myself  hidden  un- 
der thy  protection,  and  feel  myself  proud  in  thy 
conlidence,  and  then  my  heart  quickens  witli  ar- 
dent love,  then  I  seek  thee,  how  shall  I  find  rest? 
—  on  tliy  breast  alone,  folded  in  thy  arms!  — 
And  were  it  not  thoxLy  I  \rould  be  \vith  thee; 
but  I  feel  afraid  before  all  eyes,  which  arc  di- 
rected to  thee,  ah!  and  before  the  piercing  look 
which  glances  from  beneath  thy  bays. 

Except  thee,  all  men  appear  to  me  one  and 
the  same;  I  do  not  distinguish  between  them,  I 
do  not  long  after  tlie  great,  wide -spread  ocean 
of  Event.  The  stream  of  life  bears  ihee,  tliou  me; 
in  thy  arms  I  traverse  it,  ihou  wilt  bear  me  to 
the  end,  wilt  thou  not?  —  And  if  there  were  still 
thousandfold  existences,  I  cannot  take  wing  to 
them;  with  tliee  I  am  at  home,  ah!  be  lliou  too 
at  home  witli  me:  or  dost  tliou  know  of  some- 
iliing  better  tlian  me  and  tliyself  in  the  magic 
circle  of  life? 
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Not  long  ago  we  had  a  little  festival  at  home 
on  account  of  Savigny's  birth -day.  Your  mother 
came  at  twelve  o'  clock  at  noon,  and  remahied 
till  one  o'  dock  In  tlie  night,  and  found  herself 
quite  well  after  it  the  next  day.   During  dinner 
there  was  splendid  music,  verses  were  also  sung^ 
in  Savigny's  praise,  in  which  your  mother  joined 
so  heartily,  tliat  one  could  hear  her  tlirough  the 
whole   chorus.    Wlien  we  drank  your  and  her 
healths,  at  which  aU  the  drums  and  trumpets  gave 
a  crash,  she  was  solemnly  dehghted.  After  dinner 
she  related  a  httle  fable  on  the  company :  all  were 
gathered  round  her  In  solemn  stillness.    At  first 
she  was  prolLx,  perhaps  tlie  great  audience  might 
make  her  a  little  uneasy:  but  soon  all  tlie  capable 
dramatis  personae,  most  fantastically  adorned,  w  ere 
dancing  away  In  their  grotesque  fashion,   upon 
the  great  show -box  of  her  memory:   after  this, 
all  sorts  of  Uttle  scenes  were  performed,  and  tlien 
a  young  Spanish   dancmg-glrl  made  her  appea- 
rance, who  danced  very  prettily  witli  castanets. 
This  graceful  child  gives  performances  here  at  the 
theatre ;  I  have  not  yet  told  you  of  her,  tliat  for 
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weeks  she  has  mahitalned  me  In  a  slate  of  sl- 
leiiL  enthusiasm,  and  that  I  often  think,  whether 
Cod  wills  otherwise,  than  that  i'//7m<?  should  trans- 
form Itself  into  pure  art,  namely  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  a  heavenly  harmony  one  should 
with  quiet  enthusiasm  move  the  limbs  of  the  spi- 
rit, and  thus  express  virtue  by  graceful  gestures, 
as  she  docs  the  time  and  sense  of  music.  After 
supper  came  dancing:  I  sat  ratlier  sleepy  by  your 
mother's  side:  her  arm  was  round  my  neck,  and 
she  loved  me  as  well  as  Joseph  —  I  too  had  a  many- 
coloured  gown.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
no  family  festival  should  be  given  without  your 
mother,  so  much  had  they  perceived  her  good 
influence:  I  have  wondered  how  she  can  win 
hearts  so  quickly;  only  because  she  enjoys  hear- 
tily and  thereby  wakes  the  hearts  of  all  aromid 
her  also  to  joy. 

Yours  I  greet  heartily;  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  I  promised  for  your  wife:  everything  will 
soon  be  ready,  only  I  unluckily  neglect  ]Mad. 
do  S.  about  her  shawl!  well,  what's  to  be  done? 
methlnksj   my  minister  has  here  a  pretty  ncgo- 
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ciatlon.    Don  I    I  iibitbc   )our   paliencc?  —  Ciooil, 
best  ot  men,  whom  my  licait  eternally  serves! 


M.iitli  Ulh. 


My  biolher  Ceorge  has  bought  a  httle  villa  at 
Rodelhehn;  you  must  remember  it,  since  you  drew 
the  plan,  and  with  Basset  who  now  lives  in  Ame- 
rica, managed  the  construction.  I  am  much  delighted 
with  its  beautiful  proportions;  1  fancy,  that  your 
character,  your  form  and  your  gestures  are  there 
reflected.  We  ride  out  nearly  every  day:  yesterday 
I  mounted  on  the  roof;  the  sun  shone  so  warm, 
it  was  so  clear,  one  could  distinctly  see  tlie  hills 
lying  in  the  lap  of  the  valleys.  Oh  sorrow,  that  I 
can't  fly!  to  what  purpose,  that  I  love  thee  so 
well?  —  young  and  strong  and  proud  am  I  in  thee; 
—  1  might  not  expound  it,  for  the  world  will  still 
crowd  feeling  into  its  once-for-all  formed  regis- 
ter; —  thou  art  good  above  all,  that  thou  sufierest 
my  lo\e,  in  which  I  am  overjoyed.    My  mind  is 
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like  the  ocean  wlliiout  shore;  its  waves  bear  all 
that  can  swim;  but  thee  I  have  forcibly  drawn 
into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  my  life,  and  foam- 
ing with  joy  roll  over  tlie  certainty  of  thy  pos- 
session. 

When  I  formerly  looked  at  myself  in  tlie  glass, 
and  my  eyes  gazed  so  ardently  upon  themselves, 
and  I  felt  tliat  at  this  moment  they  must  have 
pierced,  and  I  had  no  one,  to  whom  I  would  have 
granted  a  look,  ilion  I  was  sorry,  that  my  whole 
youlh  should  be  lost,  but  now  I  think  on  thee. 

Bettine. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Marcli  30tli. 

Lllllc  uncxpcclcd  tours  Into  dllTerent  parts  of 
the  nelglibourhood,  to  see  ^^^nter  once  more  be- 
fore his  departure  in  all  his  splendour,  have  pre- 
vented me  from  earlier  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  my  only  and  dearest  friend  in  the  world.  There- 
with I  send  all  that  is  up  to  the  present  come  out, 
except  a  Magazine,  which  the  Jews  publish  under 
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llic  iinme  Sulamilh.  It  is  very  diffuse:  if  you  wisli 
for  it,  I  will  send  it,  since  the  Jews  honour  me 
with  it  as  their  protector  and  httle  friend  in  need. 
It  contains  the  most  opposite  things,  all  mixed 
together;  the  odes  on  the  Primate  particularly 
distinguish  tliemselves;  a  great  poem,  which  they 
hrought  him  on  New-year's  day,  he  sent  to  me 
and  ^\Tote:  "I  do  not  understand  Hebrew,  or  I 
would  write  an  acknowledgement,  but  since  for 
the  little  friend  of  the  Hebrews,  nothing  is  too  per- 
verted or  un- German,  I  beg  her  in  my  name  to 
wrile  a  poem  in  answer. "  —  The  malicious  Primate! 
—  but  I  have  punished  him;  and  yesterday  at  tlic 
Concert,  he  said  to  me:  "It  Is  well  that  the  Jews 
arc  not  so  much  men  of  war  as  men  of  wares, 
or  I  should  hardly  be  secure  from  a  blockade  in 
my  House  of  Taxis. 

During  this  time  I  have  been  at  Odenwald, 
and  have  clambered  about  Golz  of  Bcrllchcn's  old 
castle,  quite  to  the  top  of  tlie  walls,  where  human 
foot  can  scarcely  find  support  any  more;  over 
breaches,  which  yel  made  me  sometimes  giddy, 
ever  thinking  on  thee,  on  thy  youth,  on  thy  life 
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till  now,  mIiIcIi  foams  on  like  llvlnc;  water.  Docst 
ihou  know?  —  it  docs  so  good,  when  ihc  heart 
is  completely  seixcd.  Wlicrecver  I  turn,  my  mind 
reflects,  what  I  have  in  reserve,  and  what  follows 
me  like  a  hlissful  dream,  and  that  is  —  ihon. 

Yonder  it  was  very  beautiful!  An  enormous 
lower,  on  which  in  times  past,  watchmen  sat  to 
announce  by  sound  of  trumpet  ilie  arrival  of  the 
Frank-ships  at  the  little  IMildcberg-town.  Firs  and 
willows  grow  about,  which  reach  half  up  the  tower. 

The  vineyards  were  still  partially  covered  with 
snow :  I  sat  upon  a  broken  window-bar  and  froze, 
and  yet  warm  love  to  thee  penetrated  me;  and 
I  trembled  with  anxiety,  lest  I  should  fall  down, 
and  yet  climbed  higher,  because  I  fancied  I  would 
dare  it  out  of  love  to  thee.  Thus  thou  often 
makest  me  bold;  it  is  lucky  that  the  wild  Odin-fo- 
rest wolves  did  not  pass  by;  I  must  have  strug- 
gled with  them,  had  I  just  then  thought  of  tliy 
honour:  this  seems  nonsense,  but  so  it  is.  I^Iid- 
night,  the  evil  hour  of  spirits,  wakes  me;  I  lay 
myself  in  the  cold  winter-wind  at  tlie  window; 
all  Frankfort  is  dead,  the  wicks  of  the  street-lamps 
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io  mo.  and  tlien  I  lliink:  is  thai  to  be  llie  eternal 
tune? — And  then  1  feel  that  this  life  is  a  prison, 
where  every  one  has  only  a  mournful  view  of  li- 
berty: this  is  the  own  soul.  —  So!  it  rages  with- 
in me!   I  would  fain  soar  above  the  old  gabled 
roofs,  which  cut  off  the  sky  from  me;  I  leave  my 
chamber,  speed  through  the  wide  passages  of  our 
house,   search  out  a  way   over  the  old   garrets, 
and  behind  the  rafters  I  fancy  ghosts,   but  take 
no  heed   of  them;  then  I  seek  the  stair-case  t6 
the  little  turret :  when  I  am  at  last  there,  I  look 
through  the  turret-window  at  the  broad  heaven, 
and  am  not  at  all  cold;  and  then  it  is,  as  if  I  must 
unlade  my  gathered  tears,  and  then  the  next  day 
I  am  so  merry  and  newborn,  and  seek  with  cun- 
ning for  some  fun  to  execute;  and  canst  thou  be- 
lieve il?  all  this  is  —  thou. 

Bettine. 

Your  mother  often  comes  to  us;  we  get  up 
masquerades  and  all  sorts  of  delight  for  her;  she 
has  taken  our  whole  family  under  protection,  and 
is  fresh  and  in  health. 
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TO  BETTINE. 
The  documents  of  pliilnnlhroplc  Christendom 
and  Jewry  are  safely  arrived,  and  thou  dear  htllc 
friend  slialt  receive  my  best  Uianks  for  ihem.  It 
is  indeed  strange,  that  exactly  at  the  time,  when 
so  many  men  are  slain,  one  should  seek  to 
adorn  the  rest  after  the  best  and  most  eleffant 
fashion.  Conlimie  to  give  me,  as  protectress  of 
these  wholesome  Institutions,  information  from 
time  to  time  concerning  them.  It  well  becomes 
the  Brunswick  IMesslah  of  the  Jews,  to  look  up(m 
his  folk  as  they  should  be  and  become :  but  the 
royal  Primate  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  he  handle 
this  race  as  it  is,  and  as  It  will  for  a  while  con- 
tinue. Draw  me  a  portrait  of  I\Ir.  Molltor.  If  tlie 
man  acts  as  reasonably  as  he  writes,  he  must  do 
much  good.  But  to  thy  own  phllanthropical  plan 
of  education,  I  recommend  the  bearer  of  this,  a 
black -eyed,  brown -haired  youth.  Let  his  paternal 
town  bet'cmie  to  him  his  native  town,  so  that  he 
may  believe  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  belong  to  him.    Introduce  him  to  thy  dear 
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brothers,  sisters  and  relations,  and  think  of  mc, 
when  thou  receivest  him  kindly.  Thy  stories  of 
hill  and  town,  clambering  and  viewing,  carry  me 
with  them  to  a  beautiful,  joyful  country,  and  I 
will  not  answer  for  it,  that  at  a  seasonable  op- 
portunity, thou  mayst  not  see  a  fantastic  reflection 
of  them  in  a  fata  morgiana. 

Since  I  have  taken  leave  of  Augustus,  I  am 
preparing  also  to  take  leave  of  home  and  tliis  part 
of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  wan- 
der to  the  Carlsbad  mountains. 

To  day  at  eleven  o'  clock,  "confirma  hoc  Deus" 
will  be  sung,  which  goes  already  very  well  and 
finds  great  applause. 

Weimar,  April  3rd  1808. 

G. 
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TO  (.'OETIIE. 

^Ve  lja\c  a  \vel-coltI  April,  I  observe  ll  by 
your  Idler;  il  Is  like  a  general  rnln  —  ilic  wliole 
clouded  from  bei:;innlng  lo  end.  Il  is  irne  you  pos- 
sess tbe  arl  of  sbow  Ins;  your  feeling  in  lillle  ferms 
and  lines,  and  in  MJial  yon  leave  unexpressed,  the 
assurance  sleals  io  llic  licarl,  ibal  one  is  not  in- 
different lo  you:  yes,  I  believe,  thai  I  am  dear 
io  you,  spite  of  your  cold  letter!  but  if  all  your 
beaiilifnl  moderation  were  suddenly  sent  to  the 
deuce,  and  you  remained  ^villlOul  art  and  m  it  bout 
fine  feelings  of  propriety  in  your  liearl,  exactly 
as  God  made  you,  I  sbould  not  fear  you  as  I  now 
do,  ^vllen  so  co«)l  a  letter  arrives,  and  I  must  con- 
sider what  in  the  ^vorld  I  liave  done! 

Bui  notwilbslanding,  to  day  I  write  with  con- 
fidence, because  I  can  tell  von  Iionv  ^\  ell  and  happy 
y(un"  only  son  linds  himself  here;  he  gives  me 
every  evening  a  rendezvous  in  our  box  at  the 
'rhoaire;  early  in  the  morning  he  takes  a  walk 
over  tower  and  steeple,  llial  he  may  view  at  lei- 
sure the  surr<mnding  country  of  bis  paternal  town. 


T  have  driven  him  oiil  ;i  lew  limes,  to  show  him 
ihe  vegetable -gardens,  because  exactly  now  the 
first  wonderful  preparations  are  In  hand,  when 
the  place  for  every  plant  is  measured  by  the  line, 
and  when  these  industrious  gardeners,  assign  with 
so  much  care  to  every  little  plant  its  sustenance: 
I  have  also  led  him  to  the  Stalburg-foiuitain,  to 
the  Pfingstmeadow  and  the  Schneidewall ;  then 
behind  the  haunted  wall,  where  your  youthful 
play -place  was;  then  through  the  Mainz  portal. 
He  was  also  much  at  Offenbach  with  me  and  your 
mother,  and  at  eveningtime  we  returned  by  water 
in  the  moonlight  to  town;  then  on  our  return, 
your  mother  talked  away  about  all  your  adven- 
tures and  pleasure -parties,  and  at  night  I  laid  my- 
self to  bed  with  heated  imagination,  which  brouglit 
me  a  dream,  the  remembrance  of  which,  will  for 
a  time  be  my  food.  It  was  as  if  I  ran  through  the 
park  at  Weimar,  in  which  a  heavy  rain  was  falling; 
everything  was  just  in  Its  earliest  green,  the  sun 
shone  through  the  rain.  As  I  came  to  your  door, 
I  heard  your  voice  already  from  afar ;  I  called  — 
you  heard  me  not,  —  then  I  saw  you  sitting  on 
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I  he  same  bench,  behind  which  last  year,  though  late, 
the  broad  beautiful  mallow  was  growing;  —  op- 
posite lay  the  cat  as  then,  and  as  I  came  up  to 
you,  you  too  said  again:  "Seat  thyself  there  by 
the  cat,  on  account  of  thy  eyes,  I  would  not  have 
them  so  near  me."  Here  I  waked,  but  as  the  dream 
was  so  dear  to  me,  I  could  not  give  it  up:  I 
dreamed  on,  played  all  sorts  of  games  with  you, 
and  thought  at  the  time  of  your  kindness,  which 
coidd  allow  such  familiarity.  —  Thou!  who  em- 
bracest  in  thyself  a  world  of  life,  from  which 
we  have  already  drank  thy  confidence  in  such 
mighty  draughts,  I  often  fear  to  express  to  thee 
even  in  thought,  that  love  which  rises  so  quickly 
in  my  heart;  but  a  dream  like  this,  bursts  like 
a  swollen  stream  tlirough  its  dams.  It  may  be 
J  hat  one  resolves  with  difficulty  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  the  sun,  because  the  knowledge,  that  one 
cannot  arrive  there,  keeps  one  back;  —  but  at  such 
moments  knowledge  goes  for  nothing  with  me, 
and  then  it  appears  to  me,  as  if  to  reach  thy  heart 
in  its  full  splendour  were  nothing  impossible. 
Molitor  was  yesterday  with  me:  I  read  to  him 
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llic  parts  of  your  loiter  aboul.  him,  llicy  dcllglitcd 
iiiui  nmch:  lliis  noble  man  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
since  he  has  a  body  to  offer  up  for  the  Jews,  and 
a  spirit  to  devoLe  to  them,  both  are  well  em- 
ployed: oiherwisc  his  circumstances  are  not  very 
good,  except  in  his  trust  in  God;  at  the  same  time 
he  nevertheless  believes,  that  the  woild  can  only 
be  brought  again  to  a  balance  by  means  of  the 
black  art.  He  has  groat  confidence  in  mo,  that  I 
am  endowed  with  the  art  of  divination;  he  is  an 
honest  man  and  wishes  earnestly  the  right,  there- 
fore takes  no  care  abolit  the  world  or  his  own 
advance ;  is  well  contented  witli  a  diair,  a  bed  and 
five  books,  which  form  his  property. 

Adieu  I  hastea  to  my  toilette,  that  1  may  drive 
with  your  mother  and  son  to  the  Primate's,  who 
gives  a  great  festival  to  day  m  honour  of  them, 
—  tliere  I  shall  again  have  to  struggle  hard  against 
sleep,  these  many  lights,  the  dressed  out  people, 
the  painted  cheeks,  the  humming  talk,  have  an 
irresistible  narcotic  cfTect  upon  me. 

Bettine. 
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TO  MAD.  VON  GOETHE. 

April  7lh. 

T)o  you  still  remember  Hie  evening,  whidi 
we  spent  at  IMail.  von  S..  niul  a  bel  wa.s  laid  llinl 
I  couldn't  use  a  needle?  Plic  accompanying; 
gown  is  a  proof,  that  I  did  not  I  hen  tell  a  slory; 
I  have  made  it  so  prettily,  lliat  my  talent  for 
female  handwork  cannot  without  injustice  be  any 
more  brought  into  question.  INeverthcless  look 
upon  it  with  indulgence,  for  I  must  in  secret  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  that  I  have  almost  trusted 
too  much  in  my  genius.  Only  recognize  In  it, 
that  I  would  willingly  do  you  as  much  pleasure, 
as  lies  in  my  power. 

August  seems  pleased  with  his  visit  here:  the 
festival  which  the  royal  Primate  gave  to  the  grand- 
mother and  grand-son,  sufllciently  proves  how 
much  he  honours  the  son.  I  will  not  however 
forestal  the  Frau  Rath^  who  will  paint  It  to  yoii 
In  the  brightest  colours.  August  wanders  aboul 
the  whole  surrounding  country:  everywhere  are 
early  friends  of  his  father,  who  from  llie  heights 
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here  and  llicrc,  point  down  and  relate  Nvliat  happy 
hours  they  have  passed  with  him  in  such  bcau- 
li-ful  spots;  and  thus  it  continues  in  triumph  from 
the  town  into  tlie  country,  and  from  there  back 
again  to  the  town.  In  Offenbach,  the  prettiest  and 
cleanest  village  in  the  world,  lined  with  a  blue 
silken  sky,  garnished  with  silver  waves,  and  worked 
with  blooming  fields  of  hyacinths  and  daisies,  the 
tales  of  remembrance  of  those  happy  times  found 
no  end. 

The  accompanying    garnets   I  have  received 
from  Salsburg,  wear  them  for  my  sake. 

Bettine. 

Enclosed  books  for  Goetlie. 


TO  BETTINE. 

Weimar,  April  20th  1808. 

Yesterday  again,  my  darling,  a  rich  present 
was  yielded  to  us  from  thy  horn  of  plenty,  and 
that,  exactly  at  the  right  season  and  hour,  for  the 
women  were  in  deep  consideration,  what  should 
be  worn  at  a  certain  festival.  Nothing  was  quite 
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right,  wlicii  llic  licmlil'iil  cjoun  aiilvcd,  mIiuIi  il 
was  iiniiicdialely  resolved  iiol  to  spare. 

As  amongsl  all  I  lie  blessings  of  which  my  wife 
can  boasl,  that  of  writing  is  perhaps  the  least, 
you  will  pardon  her  if  she  does  not  herself  ex- 
press the  pleasure  which  you  have  given  her.  How 
eniply  all  here  looks!  this  strikes  me  then,  when 
1  look  round,  and  would  fain  send  thee  some 
token  of  friendship.  I  will  therefore  make  no  fur- 
ther scruple  about  it,  and  thank  thee  for  the 
printed  pamphlets  as  well  as  for  nmch  more  of 
which  I  do  not  yet  know,  liow  I  shall  make  my- 
self worthy.  \\  c  ^\  ill  therefore  pass  it  over  in 
modest  silence,  and  rather  tuni  again  to  the  Jews, 
who  now  stand  in  the  deciding  moment  between 
door  and  posi ,  and  already  unfold  their  wings, 
even  before  the  gate  of  freedom  his  opened  wide 
enough. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  tills  financial, 
Jacobinical  son  of  Israel  has  been  sent  about  his 
business,  dm  you  give  me  the  name  of  the 
author  <>f  the  little  pamphlet?  there  are  some 
excellent  passages  in  it,  which  might  well  have 
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found  place  even  In  a  plaldoycr  of  Bcaumarchais. 
—  Pity,  that  the  ^vholc  is  not  written  willi  suf- 
ficient quickness,  boldness  and  satire  (as  it  sliouKI 
have  been)  to  make  that  hiniianlty- quack,  once 
for  all,  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
]\ow  that  I  may  not  discontinue  my  prayers  and 
enlrenties  I  beg  for  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  ci- 
tizenship. 

What  you  intend  to  write  about  IMolitor, 
will  give  me  much  pleasure;  even  by  what  you 
have  already  sent  of  him,  he  Is  become  remaikable 
to  me,  particularly  by  what  he  says  of  the  Pes- 
telozzl- system. 

Farewell,  receive  a  thousand  thanks  for  thy 
kind  reception  of  the  son  and  continue  thy  fa- 
vour to  the  father. 

G. 


TO  GOETHE. 
I'he  ordination   for   the  cit'/cnship  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews  is  here  accompanied  by  some- 
thing of  noble  appearance;  not  alone  to  give  you 
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I  Icasuro.  hut  I)ccausc  the  picture  is  dear  to  ine, 
liavc  1  taken  it  from  llie  wall  by  my  bed,  where 
It  has  hnus;  lor  three  days  and  trusted  its  beauty 
to  the  mail-coach.  You  shall  only  see  what  can 
charm  me.  —  llanc;  tJiis  picture  before  thee  — 
look  into  those  beautiful  eyes;  in  which  llie  mad- 
ness of  youth  lies  already  overcome  —  then  it 
will  surely  strike  Ihee;  v'//at  raises  Ionising.  — 
l^his  w  hich  cannot  be  recalled,  w  hich  cannot  long 
bear  llic  day-light  and  quickly  disappears,  because 
it  is  too  splendid  for  abuse.  —  Ihil  from  this  it 
has  not  disappeared  —  it  is  oidy  sunk  deeper  into 
ihe  soul,  for  from  between  the  lips  is  again  bit^atbed 
forth,  that  wliich  dare  no  more  be  seen  in  the 
cnlighlened  eye.  —  ^^  hen  one  gazes  on  the  whole 
countenance  —  it  becomes  so  dear — one  would 
fain  have  been  with  him,  to  bear  all  pain  with 
him,  to  make  all  good  to  him  by  a  thousandfold 
love:  —  and  when  one  sees  the  broad,  full  laurel, 
then  all  wishes  for  him  seem  fuHllled.  IJis  whole 
being  —  the  book  w  hich  he  holds,  makes  him  so 
dear:  had  1  then  lived,  1  would  not  have  Icflhiuj. 
August  Is  gone:  I  sung  to  him  "ll  is  not  these. 
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but  others  dear,  Who  weep  when  I'm  away,  Dear- 
est treasure  think  on  me. "  And  then  he  wandered 
forth  from  the  porlals  of  our  republican  house! 
I  embraced  hmi  from  my  heart,  as  remembrance 
for  mc  of  you:  but  since  you  appear  to  have 
forgotten  me,  and  write  to  me  for  ever  only  of 
the  people  which  is  accursed,  and  are  pleased 
when  Jacobson  is  sent  home  about  his  business, 
but  not  when  I  feel  at  home  with  you,  therefore 
I  write  this  as  a  remembrance  for  you  of  me, 
who  must  ever  love  you  spite  of  your  coldness, 
because  —  I  must. 

I  take  good  care  not  to  impart  your  opinions 
about  the  Jews  to  the  Primate,  for  I  cannot  agree 
with  you,  and  have  too  my  reasons.  I  don't  deny 
either,  that  the  Jews  are  a  sharp-set,  impudent 
people;  if  one  reaches  them  the  y/z/^^t'/',  they  tear 
one  so  by  the  hand,  that  one  is  ready  to  tumble 
down;  and  this  comes  from  their  having  been  so 
long  oppressed:  their  species  is  liowever  human 
and  will  at  one  time  or  other  be  lit  for  freedom: 
(me  will  absolutely  make  Christians  of  them,  and 
yet  will  not  let  them  out  of  the  conilucd  purga 
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tory  of  Ihe  crowded  Jew-slrccf).  It  cosl  iu»  liiHiii!; 
victory  over  prejiullce,  for  the  Christians  al  last 
to  resolve,  to  send  their  children  to  one  scIjooI 
with  the  poor  Jewish  children,  but  it  was  a  highly 
ingenious  and  happy  thought  of  my  friend  IMo- 
lltor,  to  bring  for  tlie  first,  Christian  and  Jewish 
children  together  in  one  school,  for  thev  could 
try  it  together,  and  set  tlie  parents  a  good  example. 
—  The  Jews  are  really  full  of  transgression,  lliat 
cannot  be  denied,  but  I  cannot  at  all  see,  what 
there  Is  in  the  Christians,  which  can  be  spoiled; 
and  yet  If  all  men  must  become  Christians,  why 
then,  let  them  Into  the  heavenly  Paradise!  —  there 
they  jnny  convert  tiiemselves.  if  they  please. 

You  sec.  love  docs  not  make  me  blind — it 
would  be  too  grcal  a  disadvantage  for  mc:  for 
with  seeing  eyes,  I  have  come  to  the  perception 
of  all  Ihat  is  beautiful. 

Adieu,  cold  man,  who  always  passes  beyond 
me,  over  to  the  Jew-pamphlets.  I  beg  you  fj^slen 
the  picture  to  the  wall  with  four  pins  —  bul  In 


*)  The  street  set  apart  for  llit-  Jens  in  Fraukfoil. 
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your   own   room,   an  here  I   was   lliat    oiicc,   and 


not  again. 


Bettine. 


TO  15ETTLNE. 
Thou  art  angry  with  nic;  so  I  must  at  once 
suhnilt,  and  aHow  tlice  to  he  in  the  right,  lliat 
thou  plcadcst  against  my  cohl  short  letters,  for 
tliy  dear  letters,  thy  dear  being,  in  short  all  which 
proceeds  from  thee,  ought  to  be  rcwar  c  1  with 
tlie  fairest  acknowledgements.  I  am  ever  near 
lliee,  believe  It  firmly,  and  that  I  am  tlie  Iiapplcr, 
the  more  certain  I  grow  of  tliy  love.  Yesterday 
I  sent  my  mother  a  little  paper  for  thee;  take 
It  as  a  bare  equivalent  for  that,  which  I  have 
not  the  talent  otherwise  to  express;  see  how  thou 
canst  appropriate  It  to  thyself.  Fare  well!  write 
soon  to  me,  all  that  lliou  wilt. 

GoETJIE. 

The  ilylng  traveller,  1  hope  remained  dear  to 
ihee  to  the  last.  Receive  my  thanks  f<u- 1  lie  friend- 
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ship  aiul  kindness  wliich  lliou  liiist  showed  Iilin. 
—  When  I  am  ({nielly  sctiled  at  CarLshad,  thou 
slialL  hear  from  me.  TJiy  Icltcrs  (ravel  with  me. 
^^  rile  io  me  as  mnch  as  posslhlc  of  thy  journics, 
£;Ipscy- parlies,  old  and  new  possessions.  I  like 
so  to  read  of  sncli  tilings. 

Weimar,  M.iy  4(h  ISOS. 


SONNET  ENCLOSED  IN  A  LETTER  TO  GOETHE  S 
MOTHER. 

As  good  and  happy  cliild,  o'rr  moad  and  field. 
Thou  sporl'dst  >vith  me  so  many  a  morn  of  Spring: 
'•For  sucli  a  daughter  —  blessings  murmuring, 
How  fain  would  I  as  father,  Iiouses  build!" 

And  when  before  tliinc  eye,   the  world  arose. 
Thy  highest  joy  was  careful  housewifery: 
"With  sueh  a  sister  —  mine  security! 
What  trust  in  her,  Iiow  she  in  me  repose!" 

And  now  can  nought  repress  thy  growing  beauty; 
I  feel  witliin  my  heart,  love's  mounting  blaze. 
Shall  I  ejnbrace?  —  and  bar  my  pains    advance? 

Yet  now  alas!  as  princess  must  I  view  tliec, 

So  stately  rising  Tore  my  woTidered  gaze : 

I  quail  beneath  thy  look  —  thy  slightest  glance. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

If  It  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  to  see  me  In  deep 
confusion  and  ashamed  at  your  feet,  then  look 
down  upon  me  now;  thus  it  is  with  the  poor 
shepherd  maiden,  upon  whom  the  King  places  a 
crown;  even  if  her  heart  is  proud  in  loving  him, 
slill  is  the  crown  too  heavy;  her  little  head,  stag- 
gers beneath  its  burden,  and  she  is  besides  in- 
toxicated with  the  honour  and  homage  which  her 
beloved  pays  to  her. 

All!  I  will  take  good  care,  not  to  complain 
any  furtlier,  or  to  pray  for  fine  weather,  for  I 
cannot  endure  the  dazzling  sunbeams.  No  ratlier 
sigh  in  darkness,  still,  silent,  than  be  led  by  thy 
IMuseinto  the  broad  day-hght,  ashamed  and  cro\\iietl 
—  it  bursts  my  heart.  All!  do  not  gaze  on  me 
so  long,  take  the  crown  from  off  my  head,  gather 
me  in  thy  arms  to  tliy  heart,  and  teach  me  to 
forget  in  thee,  that  thou  returnest  me  thus  glori- 
fied to  myself. 

Bettine, 
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TO  (ioiyniE. 

May  20lh. 

r  have  olroa<ly  boon  n  wook  in  I  ho  loveliest 
<'onnlry  of  the  lihiiio  .uul  oonKl  nol  for  idleness, 
wliich  I  he  do.ir  sun  hurnod  inio  mo.  find  a  nio- 
inonl  lo  give  an  answer  (o  your  friendly  loUer. 
How  can  one  wrile  here?  Tlie  Almisildiness  of 
God,  looks  in  upon  me  through  each  window, 
gracefully  inclining  to  my  inspired  gaze. 

I  am  wilhal  endowed  with  a  wonderful  second- 
sight,  which  takes  possession  of  my  tJioughls.  If 
I  see  a  wood  —  my  mind  becomes  at  once  aware 
of  all  the  hares  and  deer  which  gambol  therein; 
and  when  I  hear  the  nightingale,  I  know  directly 
what  the  cold  moon  has  committed  agahist  her. 

Late  yesterday  Evening,  I  went  on  the  Rhine; 
I  ventured  on  a  small  mole  whichs  leads  Into  the 
middle  of  tlie  stream,  from  whose  end  protrude 
points  of  rock,  washed  by  tlie  waves;  with  a  few- 
hazardous  jumps  I  readied  the  furthermost  one, 
which  afforded  exactly  so  much  space,  that  one 
can  stand  dry-foot  upon  it.  —  The  vapours  danced 
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around  mc;  armies  of  ravens  flew  above  me,  lliey 
M'lieelctl  about  in  circles,  as  if  they  would  swoop 
down  from  their  airy  height ;  I  armed  myself  against 
them  with  a  handkerchief  which  I  waved  above 
my  head,  but  I  dared  not  look  up,  for  fear  of 
falling  into  the  water.  When  I  wanted  to  tuiii 
back  I  was  in  a  fine  dilemma;  I  could  hardly 
conceive,  how  I  was  come  there:  a  little  crazy 
shallop  sailed  by  —  I  beckoned  to  take  me  in. 
The  boat-man  would  not  trust  to  the  white  figlire, 
which  he  saw  standing  dry -foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  river,  and  which  the  ravens  marked  as  their 
prey;  at  last  he  managed  to  understand,  how  I  had 
come  there,  and  took  me  on  board  his  cockle- 
shell. There  I  lay  upon  a  small  board,  heaven 
and  the  stars  above  me,  we  sailed  on  for  half 
an  hour,  to  where  his  nets  hung  upon  the  shore; 
we  could  see  from  afar,  how  the  people  boiled 
their  tar  by  a  bright  fire  and  tarred  their  boats. 

IIow  passionless  one  becomes,  when  one  finds 
oneself  so  free,  so  alone,  as  I  did  in  that  boat; 
how  rest  is  poured  upon  every  limb,  —  it  drowns 
one  in  itself,  It  bears  the  soul  as  still  and  softv. 
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as  I  lie  niilno  my  III  lie  bnrk,  benealh  which  niso 
iiol  a  wave  Mas  heard  lo  plash.  I  did  nol  iheii 
as  usual.  hiu£^  lo  express  my  Ihoui^hls  lo  thee, 
so  thai  ihey.  hke  ihe  waves  break  on  the  surge 
and  roll  on  fuller  of  life;  I  did  not  sigh  after  that 
internal  excitement,  of  which  I  well  know,  that 
it  wakes  up  mysteries  and  opens  laboratories  and 
temples  to  tlic  glowing  mind  of  youth.  IMy  boat- 
man with  red  cap,  in  shirt -sleeves,  had  lighted 
his  short  pipe;  I  said  "3Ir.  Caplaih,  you  look  as 
if  the  sun  would  have  turned  you  into  a  suit 
armour;"  "yes"  said  he,  "now  I  sit  in  the  cool; 
but  I  have  now  four  years  long  rowed  all  pas- 
sengers at  Bingeh  over  the  Rhitie,  and  there  isn't 
one  who  has  been  so  far  as  I.  I  was  in  India; 
ill  en  I  looked  quite  another  thing,  there  my  hair 
grew  so  long.  And  I  was  in  Spain;  there  the  heat 
isn't  so  pleasant,  and  I  have  had  my  share  of 
troubles;  fhcre  my  hair  fell  off  and  I  got  a  black 
tiu'ly  head.  x\nd  here  on  the  Rhine,  it  changes 
again;  my  head  here  gets  grey;  in  strange  coun- 
tries, I  underwent  such  want  and  labour,  that  a 
man  can  scarcely  endure,  and  when  I  had  timc'j 
I.  L 
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I  could  sleep  (it  might  rain  and  lighten)  twenty 
four  hours  together  in  the  open  air.  Here  I  don't 
sleep  one  hour  in  the  night;  he  who  has  once 
known  what  it  is  to  be  on  the  open  sea,  can't  be 
well  pleased  with  setting  all  the  Poles  and  rcdhaircd 
Dutchmen  over  the  gutter,  and  even  if  I  should 
have  to  sail  down  the  whole  Rhine  in  my  craxy 
ribs,  I  must  get  out  of  a  place,  where  there's 
nothing  to  laugh  or  to  sigh  at."  "Why,  where 
would  you  go  to ? "  "There  where  I  endured  most; 
that  was  Spain  —  there  I  should  like  to  be  again, 
if  it  went  twice  as  hardly  with  me ! "  "What  made 
you  then  so  happy  there?"  —  he  laughed  and 
was  silent.  We  landed  —  I  ordered  him  to  come 
to  me  for  drink -money,  as  I  had  nothing  about 
me;  but  he  would  take  nothing.  In  going  home, 
I  considered,  how  entirely  my  happiness  proceeds 
from  you;  if  you  were  not  in  tedious  Germany, 
I  would  also  sail  on  my  tliin  ribs  down  the  end* 
less  Rhine.  My  grand -mother  has  often  related 
to  us  such  lofty  stories  of  the  great  Spirits  of 
Germany,  but  you  were  not  by,  or  I  should  have 
taken  care  of  myself,  and  you  would  have  been 
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deprived  of  my  inspiration.  In  falling  asleep  I  al- 
ways felt  myself  rocked  in  sweet  and  careless 
reveries,  and  I  felt  as  If  I  had  great  matters  to 
impart  to  you,  of  which  I  believed,  tliat  my  will 
alone  was  required,  for  the  lips  of  my  thought 
to  utter  tliem.  But  now  after  having  slept  out 
my  life  of  dream,  I  know  nothing  but  to  join 
myself  inmostly  to  thy  memory  and  thy  friendly 
love:  for  if  thou  wert  not,  I  know  not  what  I 
should  be;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  unsteadily 
and  restlessly  I  should  seek  that,  which  now  I 
seek  no  more.  Thy  Child. 

How  is  it  with  me,  dear,  only  friend?  How 
giddy  I  am!  what  wilt  thou  say  to  me?  —  thou 
treasure!  —  precious  one!  from  whom  I  learn  all 
deep  in  the  breast;  who  lakest  off  from  me  all 
chains  that  oppress,  and  bcckonest  me  aloft  into 
liberty. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  that  all  which  Is  a  fet- 
ter to  my  mind,  is  notliing  but  oppressing  igno- 
rance: where  I  have  fear,  where  I  do  not  trust 
my  own  powers,  It  is  only  ignorance. 

L2 
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Knowing  Is  llie  walk  of  Heaven;  the  hlghesl 
knowing  is  ahnighly,  is  tlie  element  of  bliss; 
as  long  as  we  are  not  in  it,  we  are  unborn. 
To  be  blessed,  is  to  be  free,  to  have  a  free,  in- 
dependent life,  whose  loftiness  and  divinity  is  not 
relying  on  its  formation;  for  this  life  is  in  it- 
self divine,  because  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the 
pure  instinct  of  development  —  an  eternal  bloom- 
ing into  light  and  nothing  else. 

Love  is  the  instinct  of  development  into  di- 
vine freedom.  This  heart  which  would  be  felt 
by  thee,  would  fain  become  free;  it  would  fain 
escape  from  prison,  into  thy  consciousness.  Thou 
art  the  realm,  the  star  which  it  will  conquer 
for  its  freedom.  Love  will  by  and  by  overcome 
eternity,  which,  as  thou  knowest,  will  never  end. 

This  longing  yonder  it  is  the  breath  which 
heaves  tlie  breast,  and  love  the  air  which  we 
drink. 

Through  thee  I  shall  get  into  immortal  life;  he 
who  loves,  gets  through  the  beloved  into  the 
divine,  into  bhss.   Love  is  to  overflow  into  bliss. 

To  tell  thee  all,  is  my  whole  existence  with 
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llicc;  llioiight  is  the  s;nlc.  Aviiicli  Ids  (ho  niliui 
pass;  lliere  it  ruslies  on  and  Jills  ilseli  up  lo  the 
soul,  which  it  loves,  and  there  sinks  ai^ain  and 
kisses  the  beloved;  and  that  is  —  exlasy-.  to  he 
sensible  of  the  thought,  which  love  kindloss. 

IMay  this  sweet  harniony  m  ith  thee,  in  which 
our  spirits  meet,  be  preserved  to  nie;  this  bold 
heroism,  which  rises  far  above  tlic  level  of  dis- 
tress and  care,  ascending  upwards  by  heavenly 
steps,  to  meet  sjich  bcautlhil  thoughts,  of  uhich 
I  know  they  proceed  from  thee. 


GOETllE  TO  BErriAE. 

June  Vlli. 

Only  a  few  moments  before  my  deparline  lor 
Carlsbad,  thy  dear  letter  came  to  me  from  lire 
Hheingau;  on  each  page  aj>pears  so  much  that 
is  splendid  and  weighty,  that  I  before -hand  lay 
an  end)argo  upon  every  prophetic  insplralion  of 
thy  love.  Thy  letters  go  with  me,  which  1  un- 
ravel like  a  witrked  cord  of  many  colours,  (o  srI 
in  order  I  be  splendid  we.illh  which  I  hey  conliiin. 
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Conliniic  with  this  altraclivc  fairy -light -dance  to 
rejoice  my  conlemplalive  life,  pnd  to  lead  relative 
adventures:  it  is  all  familiar  to  me  through  my 
own  youthful  recollections,  as  the  distant  home, 
which  one  feels  distinctly  enough  although  it  has 
been  long  left.  Inquire  the  history  of  thy  hard- 
burned  sailor's  life,  if  thou  meetest  him  again; 
it  would  be  indeed  interesting,  to  learn,  how  the 
Indian  sea-man  came  at  last  to  the  Rhine,  to  scare 
away  in  the  perilous  hour  the  birds  of  prey  frorn 
my  dear  child.  Adieu!  The  oak- forest  and  the 
cool  vallles,  which  wait  for  me,  are  pot  unfavourr 
able  to  the  state  of  mind,  which  thou  understand, 
est  so  irresistibly  how  to  call  forth:  preach  also 
thy  Nature-Evangelies,  always  in  the  happy  assur 
ranee,  that  thou  hast  a  pious  believer  in  me. 

My  excellent  mother  has  written  very  sorrowr 
fully  to  me,  that  she  must  pass  the  summer  withr 
out  thee;  thy  rich  love  will  also  provldlngly  care 
for  this  want  3ftd  thou  wilt  not  forget  one  in 
tjie  other, 

Pray,  as  opportunity  offers,  express  iny  thaukg 
|iiy  vpverencc  to  our  excellent  Prince  Primate, 
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that  he  has  honoured  my  son  so  above  all  ex- 
pectation, and  made  so  rare  a  festival  for  his  good 
grandmother.  I  should  indeed  myself  return  thanks, 
but  I  feel  persuaded,  thou  wilt  deliver  tliat  which 
1  have  to  say  better  and  more  gracefully,  if  not 
more  heartily. 

Thy  letters  will  be  the  most  welcome  visit 
to  me  at  the  three  Moors  at  Carlsbad,  and  that  too 
from  which  I  promise  myself  the  most  good.  Re- 
late to  me  as  much  as  possible  of  thy  journics, 
gipsey- parties,  new  and  old  possessions  and  keep 
nic  in  continual  lively  remembrance, 

Goethe. 


TO  GOETHE. 

June  16Ui. 

Here  are  still  a  thousand  splendid  paths,  all 
leadinj^  to  celebrated  parts  of  the  Kliinc;  on  the 
other  side  lies  tlie  Johannisberg,  up  whose  steep 
we  daily  see  processions  clambering,  who  invoke 
blessing  on  the  vineyards;  yonder  the  departing 
sun,  streams  in  his  purple  over  the  rich  land,  and 
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the  evening -breeze  solemnly  bears  up  in  Ibe  air 
Uie  flags  of  the  tutelary  saints,  and  swells  out  the 
wide  folded  white  surplices  of  the  clergy,  who 
at  dusk,  wind  like  an  obscure  cloud  -  picture,  down 
the  mountain.  As  they  approach  nearer,  the  singr 
ing  may  be  heard;  the  children's  voices  sound  tlie 
most  distinctly ;  tlie  bass  pushes  only  at  intervals 
the  melodies  into  tlie  right  joints,  that  the  little 
school -crowd  may  not  carry  them  too  high,  and 
then  pauses  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  vine- 
yards discontinue.  As  soon  as  the  chaplain  has 
sprinkled  the  last  vine  from  the  holy -water  vessel, 
the  whole  procession  are  scattered  like  chaff,  the 
clerk  takes  flags,  water -vessel  and  sprinkler,  stole 
and  surplice,  all  under  his  arm,  and  carries  them 
hastily  away,  and  as  if  the  boundaries  of  the  vine- 
yards were  also  those  of  God's  audience,  worldly 
life  directly  follows,  tlieir  throats  are  mastered  by 
roguish  songs,  and  a  merry  allegro  of  fun,  drives 
away  the  song  of  penitence,  all  sorts  of  mischief 
go  forward,  the  boys  wrestle,  and  fly  their  kites 
on  the  banks  in  moonlight,  the  girls  spread  out 
their  linen,  which  hes  upon  the  bleach,  and  tlie 
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l;i(l.s  bombard  them  \vilh  rhcsnuts:  [hero  ihe 
herdsman  drives  the  cows  through  the  uproar, 
the  ox  foremost,  lo  make  way;  llio  pretty 
daughters  of  the  landlord  stand  under  the  vine- 
foliage  clapping  with  the  cover  «»f  (ho  wine- 
cau:  there  the  canons  call  in.  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  vintages  and  cellars;  the  matin- 
preacher  savs  lo  the  chaplain  after  the  procession 
is  done:  "Now  we  have  represented  to  (iod  what 
the  vines  need;  slill  a  week's  dry  weather,  then 
early  in  the  morning  rain,  and  at  noon  warm  sun- 
shine, and  so  on  through  July  and  August;  if  then 
there  be  no  good  vintage  it  is  not  our  fault." 

Yesterday  I  wandered  past  the  procession,  up 
to  the  monastery,  from  which  it  came  down.  I  often 
made  halt,  still  to  hear  the  echoing  songs.  There 
P  above,  it  was  very  lonelv:  after  the  howling 
of  the  dogs,  who  made  an  obligate  accompani- 
ment to  the  Psalmody,  had  died  away,  I  listened 
to  Ihe  distance:  there  I  heard  the  dull  sinking 
hum  of  the  departing  day;  I  remained  sitting  in 
thought,  —  there  came  from  out  the  far  wood  of 
T^ollrnz  something  white;  it  was  a  rider  upon  a 
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white  horse;  the  animal  looked  like  a  spirll.  his 
soft  canter  sounded  to  me  pvedictingly;  the  lim- 
ber figure  of  the  rider  hent  so  flexibly  Avilh 
the  motions  of  the  horse,  which  arched  its  neck 
so  softly  and  easily:  he  soon  approached  with 
slower  step,  I  placed  myself  on  the  road,  In  the 
dark  he  might  have  taken  me  for  a  boy ;  in  brown 
cloak  and  black  cap  I  did  not  look  exactly  like 
a  girl.  He  asked  if  the  road  here  were  not  too 
steep  to  ride  up,  and  how  far  It  was  to  Riides- 
heim.  I  guided  him  down  the  hill,  the  horse 
breathed  upon  me  and  I  patted  its  soft  neck.  The 
rider's  black  hair,  his  lofty  brow  and  nose  were 
plainly  to  discern  in  the  clear  night-sky.  The  field- 
watchman  passed  by  and  greeted  us,  I  pulled  off 
my  cap;  my  heart  beat  near  my  dubious  com- 
panion; we  gave  one  another  room  for  closer  ob- 
servation; whatever  he  might  please  to  think  of 
me  did  not  seem  to  make  any  great  impression 
upon  hiin,  but  I  discovered  in  his  features,  in 
his  dress  and  movements,  one  charming  pecuha- 
rity  after  the  other.  Careless,  unconscious  and 
unaffected    he    sat    upon    his    horse,    which    di- 
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vidcd  mastcrsliip  with  hliu.  Yonder  he  flew  swim- 
ming in  vapour,  which  but  too  soon  concealed  him 
from  me,  but  I  remained  standing  alone  by  the 
last  vine,  where  the  procession  had  separated  in 
fini  and  mirth.  I  felt  myself  much  humbled,  it  did 
not  only  seem  to  me,  I  was  con^^nced,  that 
this  rider,  full  of  ardent  life,  who  even  now  had 
passed  by  me  most  indifferently,  strived  with  all 
the  power  of  his  five  senses,  to  what  is  most 
precious  and  elevated  in  life. 

Solitude  gives  consciousness  to  the  spirit,  the 
sweet  scented  vine -hills  soothed  me  again  to  con- 
tentment. 

And  now  undisguised  I  entrust  thee  witli  my 
rider,  my  wounded  vanity,  my  longing  after  the 
living  secret  in  the  human  breast.  If  in  thee  I  shall 
become  alive,  if  I  shall  enjoy,  breathe  and  repose, 
all  in  the  feeling  of  success  with  thee,  I  must  with- 
out detriment  to  thy  loftier  nature  acknowledge 
all  that  I  w  ant,  all  that  I  see,  hear  and  forebode ; 
receive  me,  direct  me  aright  and  grant  me  the 
secret  pleasure  of  our  deepest  Intelligence. 

The  soul  is  born  for  the  service  of  God :  when 
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one  spirit  kindk's  in  iuiolher,  feels  itself  in  il  ;uui 
learns  to  inulersland  il —  this  is  mv  service  of  (iod 
—  the  more  inly,  the  more  pure  and  lively. 

When  I  lie  on  the  grassy  ground,  shone  upon 
bv  sun  and  moon,  there  thou  sanctificst  me. 

Bettrse. 

June  25l!). 

Thou  surely  wilt  visit  once  again  the  Rhine, 
the  garden  of  thv  native  counlrv,  which  becomes 
as  a  home  to  the  wanderer,  where  Nature  shows 
herself  so  friendly  great :  —  how.  with  sympathi- 
sing spirit  has  she  animated  anew  the  mighty 
ruins;  how  does  she  clamber  up  and  down  the 
gloomy  walls,  and  accompany  the  deserted  places 
with  flattering  verdure,  training  the  wild  roses  up 
the  old  watch-towers;  and  the  service-berries,  which 
laugh  from  out  the  weather-beaten  loop-holes. 
Yes!  come  and  wander  through  the  mightv  moun- 
tain-forest, from  the  temple  down  to  the  rock-nesl. 
which  looks  down  over  the  foaming  Bingerloch, 
the  pinnacles  crowned  with  young  oaks;  where 
the  limber  skulls  like  sly  liz,ards,  shoot  by  the 
IVIiiusethium  through  the  ra^iid  stream.  Hiere  thou 
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stuiiilcsl  and  seest,  how  llie  clear  sky  above  bloom- 
ing vine-hills,  laughs  from  out  the  waler-mirror  and 
thyself  painted  there  in  {he  midst,  upon  thy  bold, 
capricious,  basaltic  Ehrenfels  (vorh  of  honourj^ 
outlined  in  solemn,  awfid  embracing  precipices,  and 
obstinate  projections;  there  contemplate  tlie  opening 
of  the  vallies,  how  with  their  peaceful  convents,  be- 
tween undulating  fields,  they  bloom  forth  from  out 
the  blue  distance,  and  the  hunting- chaccs  and 
hanging  gardens,  which  fly  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  the  jewelry  of  towns  and  villages,  which 
adoni  I  be  banks. 

Ah!  \^  eimar,  ah!  Carlsbad,  resign  to  me  the 
friend!  Lock  up  your  desk  and  come  here  rather 
ilian  lo  go  to  Carlsbad;  it  is  but  a  trifle,  to  say  to 
the  postillion  "to  the  left"  Instead  of  "to  the  right": 
I  know  what  you  want;  I  will  put  your  room  in 
order,  near  mine  —  the  corner-room,  wilh  one 
window  looking  down  Ihellbine,  the  other,  over  it; 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  bed  and  a  dark  curtain,  tliat  the 
sun  may  not  shine  in  upon  you  too  early.  Must 
one  for  ever  hum-drum  along  the  way  to  ihe'rcmpic 
of  Fame,  where  one  so  often  feels  cxhauslcd? 
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I  just  now  discovered  the  ielter-carrier,  I  sprang 
towards  lilm;  he  shewed  me  from  afar  your  let- 
ter; lie  rejoiced  with  me  and  not  without  rea- 
son, he  said:  "The  letter  is  certainly  from  the 
sweet-heart  you  like  best."  "Yes"  said  I  "for  ever" 
TT—  this  he  took  as  an  exclamation  of  melancholy. 

To  day  your  mother  wrote  to  me,  she  gives 
me  hearty  assurance  of  her  good  will:  of  your  son 
I  sometimes  hear  through  others,  but  he  himself 
sends  no  news. 

And  now  farewell!  may  your  stay  at  Carlsbad 
be  beneficial,  I  give  my  blessings  on  your  health, 
if  you  were  ill  and  in  pain,  I  should  also  suffer; 
I  have  already  been  obliged  to  feel  much,  which 
you  long  since  endured,  even  before  I  knew  you. 

The  three  IMoors  shall  be  your  watchmen,  to 
take  heed  that  no  stranger  guest  intrudes  upon 
you,  and  that  you  make  to  yourself  no  graven 
image  to  worship  it.  Let  the  three  Moors  witness, 
that  I  beg  your  serious  constancy,  preserve  it  for 
me  among  the  elegant  languishing  bathing-nymphs, 
who  dance  around  you:  wear  on  your  breast  the 
piij  with  the  Gor(Jian  Jvnot,  consider,   that  yon 
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wilderness  of  sorrow,  nor  to  cut  llie  knol  in  twain. 

I  have  written  to  the  Primate  by  your  commis- 
sion, he  is  at  Aschaffcnhurg;  he  has  invited  me  to 
come  there,  with  the  whole  family,  then  I  can  impart 
everything  to  him  once  more.  I  will  give  intelli- 
gence of  it. 

Now  for  the  last  time  I  kiss  thy  hand  and  lips, 
that  I  may  begin  a  new  letter  to-morrow. 

Bettine. 

TO  GOETHE. 

July  5th. 

If  I  were  to  describe  to  tliee,  dearest  Master, 
all  the  excursions,  which  we  make  from  our  Rhine- 
Tesidence.  not  a  minute  would  remain  to  me  to 
sigh  and  languish.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so; 
for  when  my  heart  is  full,  I  would  feln  let  it  stream 
over  before  tliee;  but  that  will  not  do.  Has  one 
ascended  hill  over  hill,  the  whole  day  beneath  the 
burning  sun.  drank  In  with  haste  all  the  splen- 
dours of  Nature,  as  cool  wine  in  the  heat,  then  at 
evening  he  would  rather  clasp  the  friend  on  his 
heart,  and  tell  him  of  loving  him,  than  make  a 
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long  (Icscrlpllon  of  way  and  palh.  What  Indeed 
can  I  do  before  thee,  except  gaze  inliest  upon 
thee!  What  can  I  chatter  of  to  thee?  —  ^yhat 
can  my  silly  prattle  be  to  thee? 

He  who  languishes  after  beautiful  Nature,  will 
best  describe  her;  nothing  will  be  forgotten,  no 
sun -beam  which  steals  through  the  rocky- cleft, 
no  storm-bird  which  skims  the  waves,  no  weed, 
no  Insect,  no  flower  on  lonely  spot:  —  but  he 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  with  glow- 
ing temples  and  checks  arrives  above,  loves  to 
fall  asleep  hke  me  on  the  green  lawn,  and  thinks  but 
little  further;  oftentimes  the  heart  gets  a  push,  then 
I  look  round  and  seek,  to  whom  I  may  confide. 

What  are  all  the  mountains  stretching  into 
the  blue  distance  to  me,  the  swelling  sails  on  the 
Rhine,  the  foaming  eddies?  —  it  only  oppresses 
one  after  all,  and  —  no  answer  —  never!  let  one 
ask  ever  so  Imploringly! 

July  7th. 

Thus  sounds  the  heavy  sighs  at  evening  —  in 
the  morning  it  sounds  otherwise;  I  am  roused  be- 
fore sun -rise  and  impelled  forth,  as  if  to  meet  a 
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long  expected  messenger.  1  can  already  manage  the 
l)(»al  alone;  my  dearest  matin  Is,  to  loose  it  cun- 
ningly and  by  stealtli  from  the  chain,  and  to  study 
oiil  my  passage  to  liic  opposite  shore.  I  nuist 
each  time  learn  anew;  It  Is  a  hardihood  hegun 
in  wantonness,  but  most  devoutly  concluded,  for  1 
thank  God,  when  I  am  safely  landed.  Then  with- 
out choice  I  traverse  one  of  the  many  dlverfflne; 
paths,  which  open  here  In  every  direction.  Each 
lime  expectation  is  listening  m  Ithin  my  heart,  eacli 
time  is  it  set  free;  now  by  the  all-embracing  space 
viewed  from  some  height,  llien  by  the  sun,  which 
so  suddenly  wakes  all  to  life:  I  clamber  down 
the  walls  of  rock:  pure  moss,  elegant  lichen-braids 
clothe  the  stone,  —  little  grottoes  for  resting  as 
if  cast  in  a  mould:  in  them  I  stop  for  breath;  yon- 
der between  dark  rocks,  shines  a  brighter  green: 
blooming  in  strength  spotless,  amidst  the  wilder- 
ness I  find  the  flower  on  a  neat  hearth  —  suuple 
housekeeping  of  God!  In  the  midst  of  bloonty 
walls,  the  altar*)  surrounded  by  waving  sacerdotal 

♦)  slyle. 
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iiympliij,*)  wlio  pour  out  lliclr  liballons  from  flow- 
cry  cups,**)  anil  scalier  iucense,  and,  like  the  Indian 
maidens,  cast  gold-dust  In  the  air.  —  Then  I  see  a 
flash  in  the  sand :  I  must  go  down  and  then  up 
again,  —  it  might  be  a  diamond,  which  chance 
has  brought  to  hght:  —  were  it  one,  I  would  give 
it  you,  and  imagine  your  wonder  at  the  treasure 
of  our  Rhenish  rocks.  There  I  he  on  some  un- 
shaded spot  with  burning  cheeks,  and  gather  cou- 
rage, to  chmb  once  more  over  to  the  sweet-scented 
linden.  On  the  cross -way,  at  the  poors -box  of 
St.  Peter,  who  with  the  great  key  of  Heaven 
slands  Impiisoned  in  the  barred  niche,  I  rest  my- 
self on  the  soft  grass,  and  seek  in  vain  oh  Hea- 
ven! on  thy  blue  vault,  the  hole,  into  which  the 
key  might  fit;  for  I  Would  forth  out  of  the  dun- 
geon of  Ignorance  and  Unconsciousness;  where  is 
the  door  which  opens  to  light  and  freedom?  — 
Something  flutters  and  twitters  in  the  foliage,  close 
to  me;  there  bencalh  the  low  bough  the  little 
finch -mother  sits  and  looks  at  me  compUuningly. 


')  slamiua.     **)  apices. 
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There  arc  the  pretty  Uttle  adventures  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  day!  Homewards,  I  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  hltle  gossard-girl ;  she  beamed  upon 
me  from  afar  with  her  inch -long  black  eyelashes; 
I  he  other  children  laughed  at  her,  and  said  every 
one  mocked  at  her,  because  she  had  such  long  eye- 
lashes. She  stood  there  ashamed  and  at  last  be- 
gan to  cry.  I  comforted  her  and  said  "Shicc  God 
has  placed  you  as  guardian  over  the  pretty  white 
geese,  and  you  are  always  upon  the  open  meadow, 
where  the  sun  dazzles  so,  he  has  also  given  you 
these  long  eye-shades."  The  gecze  crowded  round 
Ihcir  weeping  protectress,  and  hissed  at  me  and 
tlie  laugliing  children :  coultl  I  paint  —  that  were 
indeed  a  picture. 

Well  is  il,  tJiat  I  do  not  know  nmcii  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  and  understand  nothhig  of 
arts  and  sciences;  I  should  be  easily  tempted,  to 
speak  to  you  about  them,  and  my  imagination  would 
presume  upon  knowing  every  tiling;  now  my  mind 
feeds  on  inspiration.  I  hear  many  tilings  named, 
applied,  compared,  that  I  do  not  understand;  what 
hinders  me  from  asking  about  them?  what  makes 
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me  so   indifferent  to   them?  or  why  do  I  avoid 
learning  anything  new? 


Early  in  the  Morning. 

A  host  of  clouds  drowns  my  early  walk  this 
morning;  over  yonder,  the  banks  are  swinging 
and  wavering,  like  shadows  of  the  nether  world; 
the  spires  of  the  fog  buried  towns  and  villages 
scarcely  push  through;  the  beautiful  green  mea- 
dows are  vanished.  It  is  still  quite  early  —  I  know 
it  can  scarcely  be  four  o'  clock,  the  cocks  are 
crowing  from  place  to  place,  from  neighbour  to 
neighbour  in  the  round  to  Mittelheim ;  none  robs 
the  other  of  the  honour  of  the  long  echo;  and 
thus  it  continues  along  the  distance  how  far!  (the 
morning  stillness  between,)  like  the  watchmen  on 
the  Mosques,  who  call  to  morning  prayer. 

Morning  hours,  bring  golden  showers :  I  already 
see  glancing  and  flashing  on  the  water;  the  rays 
break  through  and  sow  stars  on  the  hastening 
stream,  which  with  two  days  of  continual  pouring 
has  become  swelled. 
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There!  Iicaven  has  lorn  ils  veil  asunder!  now 
it  is  certain,  that  we  shall  have  fine  wcalher  lo 
day;  I  remain  at  home  and  will  count  all  the  sails, 
whicli  pass  hv,  and  give  room  to  all  contempla- 
tions, which  the  wide  and  gradually  brightening 
prospect  brings.  You  know  well  enough  the  stream 
of  life;  and  know  wliere  the  sand-hanks  and  ree£s 
are,  and  the  whirlpools  which  drag  us  down  lo 
the  deep,  and  how  far  the  exulting  sailor,  with 
spread  sails  and  a  fresh  wind  will  come,  and  what 
awaits  him  on  shore. 

If  you  please  lo  think  for  a  moment  on  ihe 
caprlciousness  of  my  alTeclion  and  excilabilily  of 
my  mind,  it  may  perhaps  be  perceptible  lo  you, 
wliat  will  happen  lo  me  inexperienced  navigator. 
(Ml  tell  me,  that  I  must  hope  nothing  from  the 
T  air-castles,  which  even  now  Ihe  clouds  are  piling 
up,  on  I  he  sadVon  and  purple  iield  of  the  rising 
sini,  Icll  mo,  tliis  loving,  this  flame-rising,  this 
dariug  silence  between  me  and  Uie  world  is 
nought! 

Ah!  the  rainbow,  even  now  placing  ils  dia- 
mond fool    upon  (lie  Ingclhcimer  land,  and  rising 
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over  the  house  to  rest  on  the  Joliannlsbcrg,  mav 
be  just  like  llie  blissful  illusion,  I  enteiiain  of 
tliee  and  nic.  And  the  Rhine  spreading  forth  his 
net,  to  receive  the  picture  of  his  paradise -banks, 
is  like  this  flame  of  life,  which  is  nourished  by 
reflections  from  the  unreachable.  Let  it  gain  then 
nothing  more  from  reality  tlian  this  illusion  —  it 
will  give  to  me  also  the  peculiar  mind  and  the 
character  which  expresses  my  own  self  even  as  the 
picture  does  to  the  river  on  which  it  is  reflected. 

Evening. 

This  morning  I  sailed  with  the  humorous  Rliine- 
inspired  INicholas  Vogt,  to  the  Ingelhcim  mea- 
dows; his  enthusiastic  relations  were  quite  inter- 
woven with  the  "Ohs"  and  "Ahs"  of  past  beautifid 
times.  He  began  quite  at  the  beginning  even  by 
wondering  if  Adam  did  not  live  here  in  Paradise; 
and  then  he  told  of  the  origin  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  its  windings  through  wild  ravines,  and  narrow- 
ing passes  of  rock,  and  how  it  flows  jNorth,  and 
is  again  turned  back  on  the  left  to  the  West, 
where  it  forms   the  Bodcnscc  and    then  throws 
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itself  so  powerfully  over  the  opposing  rocks;  yes 
said  the  good  Vogt,  at  once  slyly  and  merrily, 
one  can  compare  the  river  In  all  points  with  Goethe. 
Only  pay  attention;  the  three  little  brooks,  which 
from  the  height  of  the  tremendous  primeval  rock, 
(composed  of  such  various  and  varying  parts,) 
precipitate  themselves  and  form  the  Rhine,  first 
bubbling  like  a  sprightly  lad,  are  the  three  IMuses: 
namely  Science,  Art  and  Poetry;  and  as,  there 
are  still  otlier  splendid  rivers,  the  Tesshi,  tlic 
Adda  and  hm,  among  which  the  Rhine  is  tlie 
most  magnificent  and  famous,  so  is  Goethe  also 
the  most  magnificent  and  famous  among  Herder; 
Schiller  and  AVIeland ;  and  there  where  the  Rhine 
forms  tlie  Bodensee,  tliat  is  Goetlie's  amiable  uni- 
versality, where  his  vspirit  Is  equally  pervaded  by 
the  three  sources:  tliere  where  it  falls  headlong 
over  the  opposing  rocks  —  tliat  is  his  daring  vic- 
tory over  prejudice,  his  paganish  nature,  which 
foams  up  mightily  and  is  tumultuously  inspired; 
there  come  his  Xeniae  and  Epigrams,  his  Views 
of  Nature,  which  strike  in  the  faces  of  the  old 
Philistines,  and  his  Philosophical  and  Religious  alms, 
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^^Ilicl^  bubble  and  roar  between  tbe  narrow  crags 
of  contradiction  and  prejudice  and  then  gradually 
subside :  but  now  comes  tbe  best  comparison.  Tbe 
rivers  wbicli  lie  receives :  the  Limmat,  the  ITiur, 
tbe  Keuss,  tbe  Dl,  the  Lauter,  tbe  Quelcb,  all 
female  streams,  tliere  are  his  amours  and  so  it 
continues  to  the  last  turn.    Tbe  Selz,  the  Nahe,. 
the  Saar,  tbe  IMosel,  tbe  Nette,  tbe  Alir  —  (now 
they  come  running  to  him  from  tbe  black  forest 
and  from  the  rough  Alps  —  all  maiden  rivers;)  — 
the  Elz,  tbe  Treisam,  the  Kinzig,  the  IMurg,  the 
Kraich,  then  the  Reus,  and  the  Jaxt:  from  Odin's 
wood  and  Meliborus  down,  a  pair  of  lovely  streams 
arc  on  their  feet  —  the  Wesnitz  and  the  Scliwarz- 
bach;  — •  they   are  in  such   a  hurry;  hereaway? 
where  away?   Then  the  Maine  silently  conducts 
to  him  the  isid  and  tbe  Kriiftel;  these  he  quietly 
swallows  and  remains   always  himself;  and  our 
great  German  Poet  does   e^cn  the  same  as  our 
great  German  river;  wlicrc  he   goes   and  stays, 
where  he  has   been   or  comes,   there  is  alvvaysi 
something  to  be  loved,  rising  on   the  stream  oi 
his  inspiration. 
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1  was  surprized  at  this  numerous  compauv: 
A  ogt  was  of  opinion,  tliat  they  were  by  no  means 
all:  there  was  no  end  of  comparison.  History  and 
fable,  lire  and  water,  all  tliat  is  above  or  benealh 
the  earth,  he  understood  how  to  apply:  a  rhino- 
ceros-skeleton and  petrified  palms,  mIiIcIi  were 
loiind  in  the  Rhine,  he  look  as  an  allegory  of  thy 
most  interesting  studies  in  natural  history.  Thus 
he  instructed  me  and  prophesied  lliat  thou  like  the 
Ixhine  wouldst  endure  to  tlie  end,  and  that  thou 
like  the  river,  after  having  satisfied  and  enjoyed  all, 
wouldst  softly  and  gently  heave  on  to  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  lie  wrote  me  down  a  plan  of  all  the 
rivers  and  compared  me  to  the  jNidda,  ah!  how 
sorry  I  am,  that  after  this,  should  still  come  tlie 
Lahn,  the  Sayn,  tlie  Sieg,  tlie  Roer,  the  Llppe 
and  tlie  Ruhr! 

Adieu!  I  call  this  letter  "The  Epistle  of  Walks" ; 
if  they  don't  please  you,  remember  that  the  INIdda 
contains  no  gold -grains  in  its  bed  like  the  Rhine, 
only  a  bit  of  quicksilver. 

Receive  my  greetings  at  "'The  three  IMoors.' 

CtlTIM-. 

I.  M 
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10  BETTirsE. 

July  lalli. 

Two  letters  fioni  tliee,  dear  Bettlnc,  so  rich 
with  life,  have  followed  close  one  upon  another  — 
tJic  first  as  I  was  about  to  take  the  aa\  ^^c  took 
It  with  us,  and  mastered  its  contents,  at  an  ap- 
propriate, convenient  place  of  repose,  where  na- 
ture and  disposition  in  unison  with  thy  sensible 
but  joyful  narrations  and  remarks,  did  not  fail  to 
make  a  highly  pleasant  impression,  which  shall 
continue  to  show  itself  throughout  the  "Gordian 
knot."  IMay  the  Gods  incline  to  its  magic  folds; 
and  no  mischievous  spirit  of  evil  gnaw  them! 
I  will  not  fail  to  preserve  thy  offensive  and  defen- 
sive privileges  against  nymphs  and  wood-demons. 

Thy  description  of  the  Rhine -procession  and 
fleeting  shape  of  the  rider  gave  mc  much  plea- 
sure; they  show  how  thou  pcrceivest  and  wilt  bo 
felt;  let  not  such  \isions  escape  thee,  and  do  not 
neglect,  to  take  sucJi  passing  excitement  by  the 
forelock,  then  it  remains  in  your  power,  to  con- 
jure up  again  the  vanished,  in  ideal  form.  —  Thou 
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ii.'isl  jilso  my  ihniiks  ior  I  he  naliiic-inspiralions, 
ill  which  thou  hast  so  gracefully,  arrested  my 
picture,  oue  canuot  check  such  pretty  comphmcnts. 

Tjiis  morning  thy  second  epistle  came  to  hand, 
>vhich  supphcd  to  me  tlie  place  of  fine  weather. 
I  read  it  through  at  leisure  and  therewith  studied 
the  drift  of  the  clouds.  I  w  illingly  confess  to  thee, 
iliat  thy  rich  pages  give  me  the  highest  joy;  greet 
in  my  name  thy  humorous  friend,  who  is  already 
known  lo  mc  hy  reputation  and  thank  him  for 
his  generous  comparison;  allhough  by  this,  I  be- 
come endued  with  extraordinary  privileges,  I  will 
not  abuse  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  thy  kind 
disposition;  continue  thus  to  love  me  and  I  will 
willingly  let  tlie  Lalm  and  the  Sayn  go  their  way. 

Write  to  my  mother  and  let  her  write  to  thee; 
love  one  another:  nuich  indeed  is  gained,  when 
one  takes  possession  of  the  other  through  love; 
and  M  hen  thou  writcst  again,  thou  couldst  at  the 
same  lime  do  me  a  favour,  if  always  at  the  end 
tlnui  wouldst  make  a  free  and  open  acknowledg- 
uienl  of  the  date;  for  besides  many  advantages, 
wiiich   time   iirst  will  .show  —  it  is  also  parlicu- 
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larly  delij^htful  to  know  at  once,  in  how  short 
a  time  all  this  has  passed  from  heart  to  heart. 
The  feehng  of  freshness,  has  a  kindly,  space-dimi- 
nishing efl'ect,  from  which  we  may  both  draw 
advantage. 


TO  GOETHE. 

July  18th. 

Were  you  ever  on  the  Rochus-momitain?  it 
has  in  the  distance  s(  mething  very  alluring,  how 
shall  I  describe  it  to  you?  —  as  if  one  would  so 
like  to  feel  and  stroke  it,  it  is  so  smooth  and 
velvety.  When  the  Chapel  on  its  height  is  illu- 
minated by  the  evening  sun,  and  one  looks  into 
the  rich  green  round  dales  which  he  so  closely 
locked  together,  it  seems,  yearningly  encamped 
over  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  witli  its  soft  slope 
to  the  country  around,  and  with  the  smooth  fur- 
rows, as  if  it  would  awake  all  Nature  to  joy.  It 
is  to  me  the  dearest  spot  in  the  Rhcingau;  it 
Ucs  an  hour's  walk  from  our  house,  I  have  al- 
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ready  visilcil  il  at  niorniiic;  and  evening,  in  niisl, 
in  rain  and  in  sunshine.  The  cliapcl  has  been 
ruined  a  few  years  ago;  half  ihc  roof  is  fallen 
in;  only  ihe  wreck  of  llic  nave-arches  slill 
remains,  where  the  gledes  which  have  builLagreat 
nest  in  the  roof,  ever  fly  in  and  onl  w\[U  I  heir 
yonng,  keeping  np  wild  screaming  which  reminds 
iacessanlly  of  the  waters  ncighbonring.  Half  tlie 
great  altar  is  yet  standing,  upon  it  a  high  cross, 
on  the  under  part  of  which  the  tumbled  body 
of  the  Christ  is  bound  fast.  I  climbed  up  the  al- 
tar, lo  do  ihe  fragmenls  a  last  honour,  I  was 
about  to  stick  a  large  bunch  of  llowers  which  I 
had  gathered  on  my  way,  in  a  crack  in  the  Christ  s 
head;  to  my  great  terror  it  fell  before  my  feet; 
the  gledes  and  sparrows  and  all  lliat  had  nested 
there,  flew  up  at  the  noise  and  the  quiet  lone 
lincss  of  the  spot  was  for  minutes  disturbed. 
Through  the  openings  of  the  doors  the  furthest 
nu)untains  look  in;  on  one  side  the  Altkonig,  on  the 
other  the  Ilundsriick  as  far  as  Kreuxnach,  liuulcd 
by  ihe  Donncrsberg;  behind  you  may  overlook 
as  nuich  laud  .is   vou  please.    Like  a   broad  fes- 
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llval  irarnicnt.  the  Rhine  drnirs  It  Irainlnc,  aflcr 
liiin.  whom  voii  sec  atlonied  with  all  ils  jireen 
islands  as  with  emeralds;  the  lUideslicim-bcrg, 
the  Scharlaeh-  and  Johannls-berg,  and  however 
all  those  noble  rocks  may  be  called,  where  the 
best  vine  grows,  He  on  ellhcr  side,  and  catch  like 
glittering  jewels  the  hot  sunbeam;  one  can  there 
clearly  discern  each  effect  of  nature  upon  the 
energy  of  the  wine,  how  the  vapours  roll  them- 
selves up  in  balls  and  glide  down  the  mountain- 
walls,  how  the  soil  greedily  swallows  them,  and 
how  the  hot  winds  skim  over  it.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  than  evening- purple  overtaking  such  a  va- 
pour-drunken vine-hill ;  it  is  as  If  God  himself 
had  reanimated  the  old  creation,  —  ay!  as  if  It 
were  the  vinc-hlirs  own  Inebriated  spirit  by  which 
it  is  envapoured.  And  when  at  last  the  clear  night 
rises  —  glv'Hg  rest  to  all  —  and  to  me  also,  who 
before  perhaps  had  stretched  fcnili  my  anus  and 
could  not  reach;  who  has  I  bought  on  thee,  had 
thy  name  a  hundred  times  on  my  lips,  yet  did 
not  utter  it!  —  shordd  not  I  have  felt  pain,  had 
1  once  ventured  thy  name,  antl  —  no  answer?  —  all 
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slill?  Yes,  nalurc!  —  Inil  to  be  so  closely  iullmale 
with  her,  thai  In  her  bliss  one  bad  cnoiigb!  —  bul 
not  so  is  it  wilb  me! —  Dear,  dear  friend,  allow 
nic  now  to  kiss  bolii  Iby  bands,  and  do  not  draw 
ibein  back,  as  tbon  werl  wont  to  tlo. 

AMiere  was  I  last  nigbt?  If  tbey  only  knew 
tbat  I  did  no!  sleep  at  liome  all  nigbt  and  yet 
rested  so  sweetly!  'I'o  yon  I  will  tell  it;  yon  are 
far  off;  even  if  yon  sbonld  scold,  llic  lliunder  of 
yonr  words  will  sound  away  before  it  readies  here. 

Yesterday  evening  I  went  alone  up  tbc  Rocbus- 
nionntain,  and  wrote  to  you  tbus  far;  tben  I 
tlreamed  a  little,  and  as  I  came  to  myself  and  be- 
lieved tbc  sun  was  about  to  set,  lo!  it  was  tlie 
rising  moon!  I  was  surprized  and  sbould  bavc  been 
afraid,  —  but  tbe  stars  did  not  sufier  it;  —  ibese 
bnndred  thousands  and  I  togetlier  in  tbat  nigbt!  — 
Yes!  wbo  am  I.  tbat  I  sbould  tremble?  —  am 
I  numbered  witb  tbem?  —  I  did  not  dare  to 
descend;  I  sbould  have  found  no  boat  to  ferry 
over;  besides,  tbe  nigbls  are  now  not  at  all  long; 
ibcn  1  tnrned  on  my  side,  said  good  nigbl  lo  ibc 
stars,   and  soon  fell  asleep.    .Now  and   tben   Hit- 
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ling  breezes  waked  iiic,  and  llien  I  lliouj^Iil  on 
Ihce:  as  often  as  I  awoke,  I  called  Uiee  lo  nic, 
1  always  said  in  my  hcaiL:  "Goellic,  be  willi  nie, 
ihal,  I  may  not  feai-r'  Then  I  dreamed  lliaL  I  was 
sailing  along  the  sedgy  shores  of  the  Rhine,  when, 
there  where  It  was  deepest,  between  black  chasms 
of  rock,  thy  ring  slipped  from  my  finger;  I  saw 
It  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  touched  the  bot- 
tom! I  was  about  to  call  for  help,  when  I  awoke 
lo  the  morning-purple,  and  was  thrice  happy, 
lliat  the  ring  was  sllll  upon  my  finger.  Oh!  Pro- 
phet! interprele  to  me  this  dream;  step  in  before 
fate;  let  not  danger  come  too  near  our  love, 
after  this  beauteous  night,  when  mIdsL  fear  and 
joy,  in  council  of  the  stars,  I  thought  of  tliy  fu- 
ture*). I  had  long  yearned  after  this  sweet  ad- 
venture, now  it  has  stolen  so  softly  over  me,  and 
every  thing  is  as  it  was  before.  No  one  knows 
where  I  was,  and  if  they  did  —  could  they  con 
jeclure  why?  —  Yonder  thou  earnest,  through  the 
rustling  forest,  encompassed  by  mild  twilight;  and 
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when  thou  wert  quite  near,  the  tired  senses  could 
not  endure  it:  —  the  thyme  was  so  powerful!  then 
I  fell  asleep  —  it  was  so  heautiful,  all  bloom  and 
sweet  scents!  And  the  far,  boundless  host  of  stars, 
and  the  flickering  silver  of  the  moon,  w  hich  from 
distance  to  distance  danced  upon  the  stream  —  the 
vast  stillness  of  Nature,  in  which  one  hears  all 
tliat  stirs;  ah!  here  I  feel  my  soul  planted  in  this 
night-shi\  er;  here  germ  future  tlioughts;  these  cold 
dew-pearls,  which  weigh  on  grass  and  weed — from 
these  the  spirit  grows;  it  liastens,  it  will  blossom 
for  thcc  (locfhe;  it  will  expand  its  gay  colours 
before  thee;  it  is  love  to  thee,  tliat  I  think, 
that  I  wrestle  after  things  not  yet  expressed.  Thou 
lookest  upon  me  in  spirit,  and  thy  gaze  draws 
thoughts  from  me;  then  I  must  often  say,  what 
I  do  not  luiderstand,  —  what  I  only  see. 

The  spirit  has  also  senses:  as  there  is  much, 
which  we  only  hear,  or  only  see,  or  only  feel; 
80  there  are  tlioughts,  which  the  spirit  also  per- 
ceives with  but  one  of  these  senses;  I  often  only  see 
what  I  think  —  often  feel  it:  and  hen  I  hear  it 
lo !  it  makes  me  tremble.   I  know  not  how  I  come 
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to  this  knowledge,  wlilcli  is  not  produreil  froni 
my  own  reflection; —  I  look  around  me  lor  I  lie 
aulhor  of  these  tones;  —  and  then  I  helieve,  thnt 
idl  is  produced  from  the  fire  of  love.  There  is 
warmth  in  the  spirit,  we  feel  it:  the  cheeks  glow 
from  thought,  and  shiverings  come  over  us,  which 
fan  inspiration  into  a  new  glow.  Yes,  dear  friend! 
this  morning  as  I  waked,  1  felt  as  if  1  had  attained 
to  tJie  experience  of  something  great,  as  if  the 
vows  of  my  heart  liad  wings,  and  soared  over 
vale  and  mountain,  into  the  pure,  joyous  light- 
filled  sky.  —  No  oath,  no  conditions;  all  nothing 
but  appropriate  mollon,  pure  striving  afler  the 
Heavenly.  This  Is  my  vow  :  freedom ^from  all  ties, 
and  that  I  will  only  belIe^  e  in  the  Spirit,  which 
reveals  tlie  beautiful,  which  prophesies  bliss. 

The  night -dew^  had  washed  me;  the  sharp 
morning  breeze  dried  me  again:  I  felt  a  slight 
shiver,  but  warmed  myself  In  descending  my  dear 
velvet  Rochus;  the  butterflies  were  already  flying 
around  the  flowers;  I  drove  them  all  together  be- 
fore me,  and  where  I  saw  one  on  Ihe  road,  I  cha- 
ced  It  to  my  flock;   below  1  had  at  least   thirty 
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together —  O!  how  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
ilrlveii  tlieiu  ^vIlh  inc  across  Uic  Rhine,  but  there 
tliey  all  twirled  away  from  one  anollicr. 

A  cargo  of  Frankfort  visiters  has  just  arrived 
—  Chrlsliau  Scldosser  brings  nie  a  letter  from 
your  mother  and  you.  I  conclude,  that  I  may 
read  them. 

TiiY  Child. 

Dear  Cioclhcl  rium  art  content  wilh  me,  and 
art  pleased  with  all  Uiat  I  Mrite,  and  wilt  wear 
my  gold  breast- pin:  —  yes!  do  so,  and  let  it  be 
a  talisman  for  tliis  joyous  season.  To  day  is  tlie 
Iwcniy  iirst. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Caub. 

I  write  to  you  in  crystal  midnight;  black  ba 
sallic  country,  dipped  in  moonlight!    I'he   town 
forms   a   complete   cats   back,   with   its   ducking 
houses,  and  is  quite  furred  with  bristling  points  of 
rock  and  mountain  ruhis;   and   there   opposite  it 
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shines  and  lllckcrs  in  tlie  shade,  as  when  one  rubs 
the  cat's  back. 

I  lay  already  in  bed  beneath  a  strange  damask 
coverlid,  which  was  quite  stiff  with  worked  es- 
cutcheons and  initials,  and  faded  roses  and  jas- 
mine-sprigs; but  under  this,  I  had  rolled  myself 
up  in  the  silver-bear  skin  of  wliich  you  know. 
I  lay  quite  easy  and  pleasant,  and  considered  of 
all  that  Christian  Scldosser  had  spun  to  me  on 
the  way;  he  said  you  understood  nothing  of  mu- 
sic, and  did  not  like  to  hear  spoken  of  death.  I 
asked  how  he  knew  all  this: —  he  said,  he  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  instructing  you  in  music, 
but  had  not  succeeded  —  but  about  death  he  had 
never  commenced  speaking,  for  fear  of  displeasing 
you.  And  just  as  I  was  thinking  of  this,  in  the 
lonely  marriage-bed,  ornamented  with  great  plumes, 
I  heard  a  song  in  a  strange  language,  singing  with- 
out: so  much  melody,  so  much  pause!  —  I  spring- 
in  my  silver  bear -skin  to  the  window  and  peep 
out  —  there  sat  my  Spanish  sailor  in  the  fresh 
moonlight  and  singing.  I  knew  him  directly  by  the 
golden  tassel  on  his  cap;  I  said  "Good  Evening 
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Caplalii;  1  llumghl  son  had  swam  ilowii  llie  Hliiiie 
into  llic  open  sea  a  week  ngo.  lie  recognized 
mc  iiiuncdlately  and  answcrod  llial  he  waited  lo 
know  if  I  wouhl  not  accompany  him.  I  Icl  him 
sing  ihe  hiy  once  more;  it  sounded  very  solemnly: 
at  the  pauses  one  couKl  hear  the  echo  from  the 
htlle  sharp-cornered  Pfalz,.  which  with  its  ivory 
turrets  and  silver  haltlemenls,  was  quite  melted 
in  moonlight. 

I  do  not  know,  dear  Goethe,  what  demonstra- 
tions in  nuisic  Schlosser  made  to  you  with  his  lea- 
thery voice  —  hut  had  you  listened  last  night  with 
mc  to  the  foreign  mariner,  how  the  tones  solemnly 
danced  a  round  together,  how  they  rolled  over 
to  the  shore,  hrealhed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
soft  echo,  so  sweetly  waked  in  the  deep  night, 
dreamingly  prolonged  the  sound;  the  mariner! 
—  how  languishing  in  a  pause  he  dolefully  heaves 
a  sigh,  complains  in  high  tones,  then  worked  up 
to  despair,  calls  resoundingly  upon  the  impossible, 
and  then  with  renewed  passion  yields  his  song 
lo  memory,  in  pearly  rows  of  soft  tones  pours 
lorlh    the  whole    treasure    of    his  happiness,  — 
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breathes  oh !  oncl  ah !  —  hstens,  —  rebounding  calls 
—  again  listens  —  and  without  an  answer  at  last 
gathers  the  flock,  —  in  forgetfulncss  numbers  the 
little  lambs,  —  one,  —  two,  —  three,  -. —  and  then 
forsakes  the  desolate  strand  of  his  life,  the  poor 
shepherd !  —  Ah !  w  onderful  mediation  of  the  inefr 
fable,  which  oppresses  the  bosom!  ah,  music!  — 

Yes!  hadst  thou  heard  it  too,  thou  wouldst 
have  participated  in  these  destinies,  thou  wouldst 
have  sighed  for  them  —  wept  for  them,  —  and  in- 
spiration would  have  pervaded  thee  and  me,  dear 
Goethe,  —  who  was  there  deeply  moved;  vie  con- 
solation would  have  overtaken  in  thine  arms. 

The  sailor  bid  me  good  night;  I  sprang  Into 
my  great  bed  under  the  damask  cover:  it  creaked 
so  in  my  ears,  I  could  not  sleep  —  I  wanted  to 
lie  slill  —  then  I  heard  in  the  twisted  bed-posts, 
the  death-watch  ticking:  one  after  the  other  went 
lo  work  like  busy  workmen  in  an  armoury. 

I  must  blush  to  own  it  to  you,  but  I  am 
sometimes  afraid,  when  I  am  so  alone  at  night, 
and  look  Into  darkness;  there  is  nothing,  but  I  canr 
not  arm  myself  pgalnst  it:  at  such  times  J  would 
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nol  be  alone;  and  only  on  llial  acconnl  1  orieii 
lliink,  I  must  marry,  that  I  may  have  a  prolcclor 
against  this  confused,  perplexing  phantom-world. 
Ah!  Goethe  —  do  you  lake  this  unkindly?  —  Yes! 
when  day  breaks,  then  I  am  myself  thoroughly 
vexed  at  such  silly  cowardice.  I  can  go  at  night 
into  the  open  air  and  into  the  forest,  where  each 
bush,  each  branch,  presents  a  diflerent  counlc- 
nancc;  my  strange,  danger-defying  wantonness  con- 
quers alarm.  Besides  out  of  doors  it  is  quite 
another  thing  —  there  they  are  not  so  intrusive; 
one  feels  the  life  of  nature  as  an  eternal  and  di- 
vine effect,  streaming  through  all  and  one's  self,  — 
who  can  be  afraid  then  ?  The  night  before  last  upon 
the  liochus,  as  I  was  quite  alone,  I  heard  the 
wind  coming  up  from  a  great  distance  —  the 
nearer  it  came,  the  more  speedily  it  encrcased 
and  then  exactly  at  my  feet  it  softly  sunk  il8 
wings,  witliout  even  touching  my  cloak,  npy  scar- 
cely breathed  upon  me  —  must  I  not  believe  that 
it  was  sent,  but  to  bring  me  a  greeting?  You  know 
well  Goethe,  siglis  are  messengers.  You  sit  alune 
at  the  open  window  laic  in  the  evening  and  think 
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and  feel  the  last  inspiralion  for  the  last  loveil  one. 
roHIns;  in  your  veins, —  then  involuntarily  you 
heave  a  sigh  —  this  is  in  a  moment  chasing  on 
its  way  —  you  cannot  call  it  back. 

Wandering  sighs  are  called  those  which  rise 
from  an  unquiet  breast,  from  perplexed  thought 
and  desire;  but  such  a  sigh  from  a  mighty  bo- 
som, where  the  thoughts  in  beauteous  turns  en- 
twining themselves,  move  their  busklned,  dew- 
bathed  feet  in  a  holy  measure,  led  on  by  the 
flight  of  the  muse  —  such  a  sigh  which  unbars 
thy  breast  to  thy  songs,  —  it  soars  a  herald  be- 
fore them!  and  my  sighs,  dear  friend!  —  by  thou- 
sands they  surround  this  one. 

Now  to  night  I  have  been  most  cruelly  afraid 

—  I  looked   at   the  window  where  it  was  clear 

—  how  fain  would  I  have  been  yonder!  —  I  lay 
upon  the  fatal  hereditary  bed  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  which  knight  and  prelate  perhaps  have 
breathed  their  last  spirits,  and  a  dozen  little 
gentlemen  (death-watch)  all  lixed  lo  the  spot,  in- 
dustriously knocked  and  ticked  away.  Ah!  how 
I  longed  for  the   cool   night-air.    Can  one  be  so 
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foolish?  —  SutUlenly  I  conquered  myself  and  stood 
in  the  nilddle  of  the  room.  —  Once  upon  my  feet, 
I  am  a  heroine,  let  me  see  ^vho  dare  offend  me 
—  ah  how  my  heart  and  temples  beat!  the  four- 
teen friends  in  need  (whom  I  from  old  Convent- 
habit  summoned  to  my  assistance)  are  also  no 
company  to  make  one  laugh  since  one  carries 
under  his  arm  his  head,  the  other  his  entrails 
and  so  on  —  I  let  them  all  out  of  the  window. 
And  thou  magic  mirror,  in  which  all  that  I  see 
and  hear,  is  so  enchantingly  reflected,  what  was 
it,  which  made  me  blessed?  Nothing!  — Deep 
consciousness,  breathing  peace:  —  thus  I  stood  at 
the  window  and  awaited  the  breaking  day. 

Bettine. 

July  24st. 

I  cannot  leave  you  at  peace  about  music.  You 
shall  acknowledge  whether  you  love  me,  you  shall 
say  whether  you  are  penetrated  by  music.  Schlos- 
ser  has  studied  thorough-bass  in  order  to  explain 
it  lo  you,  and  you  have,  as  he  says,  made  resis- 
tance to  the  flat  seventh,   and  have   said:  "get 
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away  with  your  flat  sevenlli,  if  you  cannot  arranj^c 
it  in  form  and  order,  if  It  do  not  fall  into  the  so 
conclusively  settled  laws  of  harmony,  if  it  have 
not  its  sensible  natural  origin,  as  well  as  the  other 
tones,  away !  —  and  have  chased  the  disconcerted 
IMissionary  out  of  thy  heathen  temple,  keeping  in  tlie 
mean  time  to  your  Lydian  measure,  which  has  no 
flat  seventh.  —  But,  heathen,  thou  must  become 
a  Christian !  The  flat  seventh  does  not  harmonr/.e 
certainly,  and  is  without  sensible  basis;  it  is  tlie 
divine  leader,  —  the  Mediator  between  sensual  and 
heavenly  Nature;  it  is  elevated  above  sense,  it 
leads  on  to  the  spirit-world;  it  has  assumed  flesh  and 
bone,  to  free  the  spirit  from  flesh;  it  has  become 
tone,  to  give  spirit  to  tone,  and  if  it  were  not, 
all  tones  would  remain  in  linbo.  You  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  the  fundamental  chords  have  in  them 
more  eff'ectual  wisdom,  ihan  the  Church -Fathers, 
before  Uie  Kedemptlon,  before  the  Ascensicm.  He 
came  and  carried  them  with  him  to  heaven,  and 
now  that  they  are  redeemed,  lliey  can  themselves 
redeem,  —  they  can  satisfy  constant  yearning.  As 
it  is  wilh  Christians,  so  is  it  with  sounds:  every 
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Chrlsllan  fools  ilie  Redeemer  wllliln  hini.scir.  o.uli 
lone  can  olcvnte  ilself  to  iMcdlalor,  or  jsovcnll), 
and  thus  perfect  (lie  eternal  work  of  redcnipllon 
from  the  sonsnal  to  the  heavenly;  as  only  throngh 
Christ  we  enter  the  klnp;dom  of  Spirit,  so  only 
throngh  the  seventh,  the  hcnunbed  kingdom  of 
tone  Is  delivered  and  becomes  IMusIc.  —  Spirit,  in 
eternal  motion,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  heaven: 

—  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact,  new  spirits, 
new  notions  are  produced :  their  dance,  their  groups 
become  divine  revelations;  music  is  the  medium 
of  spirit,  through  which  Ihe  sensual  becomes  spi- 
ritual—  and  as  redemption  extends  itself  to  all, 
who,  embraced  by  the  living  spirit  of  the  Godhead, 
long  after  eternal  life,  so  the  flat  seventh  by  its 
solution  leads  all  tones,  which  pray  to  it  for  de- 
livery, in  a  thousand  dilTcrent  ways,  to  their  source 

—  divine  spirit.  And  we  poor  creatures  should 
be  satisfied,  that  we  feel :  our  wliole  present  exis- 
tence is  a  qualification  to  comprehend  bhss;  we 
are  not  to  wait  for  a  well  -  cushioned,  dressed  out 
Heaven,  like  your  mother;  who  believes,  that  all 
which  has  delighted  us  on  earth,  will  be  found 
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vonder  In  greater  splendour:  she  goes  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  that  her  faded  wedding -gown  of  pale 
green  silk,  damasked  with  gold  and  silver  leaves 
vn\h  crimson  velvet  robe,  will  yonder  form  her 
heavenly  garment;  and  that  the  jewelled  bouquet, 
which  a  cruel  thief  purloined  from  her,  is  already 
imbibing  the  light  of  the  stars,  to  glitter  upon 
her  forehead  as  diadem  among  the  heavenly  crowns. 
She  says:  "why  was  tliis  countenance  made  mine, 
and  wherefore  from  out  my  eyes  should  the  spi- 
rit accost  this  or  that  one,  if  it  were  not  of  hea- 
ven and  in  attendance  upon  heaven?  all  that  is 
dead  makes  no  impression,  but  that  which  impres- 
ses, is  of  eternal  life. "  When  I  relate  anything 
to  her  of  my  invention,  she  says,  tliey  are  all, 
things  which  will  be  essentlalized  in  Heaven,  Of- 
ten I  describe  to  her  my  imaginary  works  of  art. 
She  says:  "they  are  tapestries  of  the  fancy,  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  heavenly  dwellings  are 
adorned."  She  was  lately  at  a  concert  and  was 
much  delighted  by  a  violoncello;  I  made  use  of 
the  opportunity  and  said:  "Take  care,  Frau  Rath, 
that  the  angels  don't  beat  your  head  about  witli 
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the  fiddle-bow,  till  you  perceive,  that  music  is 
heaven."  She  was  quite  struck,  and  after  a  long 
pause  said:  "Girl!  you  may  be  right.' 


25th. 

AVhat  am  I  doing  Coethc?  I  pass  half  my  niii^lils 
in  writing  to  you;  yesterday  morning  early  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  boat  (we  sailed  to  St.  Goar)  and 
dreamed  about  nuisic,  and  that  which  I  yesterday 
evening  half  m  cary  half  possessed  wrote  for  you, 
is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  that  which  spoke  within 
me;  but  Iruth  hes  therein;  tliere  is  indeed  a  great 
difference  between  that,  which  the  spirit  imparls 
to  us  sleeping,  and  that,  which  waking  we  are 
able  to  maintain  upon  it.  I  tell  you,  I  hope  in 
future  to  be  more  collected,  when  I  write  to  you; 
I  will  moderate  myself  and  collect  all  little  lines 
and  features,  without  effort,  to  see  if  they  arise 
from  one  intuition,  if  they  form  one  system.  I 
should  myself  like  to  know,  what  music  is ;  I  seek 
it,  as  man  seeks  eternal  wisdom.  Do  not  believe 
that  I  am  not  in  earnest  about  what  I  have  writ- 
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ten;  I  believe  it  exactly  because  I  have  ihoiighl 
it  altlioiigli  It  does  want  heavenly  genius,  and  one 
perceives  at  once,  how  happy  I  was  to  take  refuge 
from  my  demon  (angry  that  I  understood  him  so 
ill.)  behind  your  moUier's  golden  hoop-pelticoat. 
—  Adieu!  late  yesterday  evening  I  walked  by  moon- 
h'ght  in  the  beautiful,  blooming  Linden-walk,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  there  I  heard  a  clapping 
and  soft  singing.  Before  her  cotlage  beneath  the 
blooming  Linden -tree,  sat  the  mother  of  twins; 
one  she  had  upon  her  breast,  and  the  other  she 
rocked  with  her  foot,  in  measure  to  the  song  she 
was  singing:  thus  already  in  the  very  germ,  where 
scarce  is  to  be  found  the  first  trace  of  life,  music  is 
the  nurse  of  the  spirit;  a  humming  in  the  ear 
and  then  the  child  sleeps;  tones  are  tlie  compa- 
nions of  Its  dreams,  they  are  its  world;  it  has 
nothing  —  the  child,  even  tliough  the  motlier  rock 
it;  it  is  alone  in  spirit;  but  the  tones  penetrate 
it  and  bind  it  to  themselves,  as  the  earth  binds 
to  itself  the  life  of  plants;  and  if  music  did  not 
support  its  life,  it  would  become  cold;  and  so 
music  broods  on,  from  the  time  when  the  spirit 
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llrst  moves  llself.  till  ll  becomes  fledged  and  ripe, 
and  Iinpalionlly  4>lrn  es  after  licaven,  —  llicre  we 
shall  also  loarn,  llialiiuisi<'\vas  flic  moLher-warinlli, 
wliicli  called  (lie  spirit  iVoin  forlh  ils  cavlldy  shell. 
Amen. 


26lh. 

This  sorrot  dolij^hl  lo  sleep  upon  ihy  hreasi! 
for  lo  \vrile  lo  \ou  after  liaving  passed  ihrongli 
ihe  business  of  the  day,  is  a  real  dreaming  upon 
thv  liearl  encompassed  by  thy  arms:  I  alwavs  re- 
joice, when  we  put  up  at  tJie  little  Inns  and  ihe 
cry  is:  "we  will  go  early  to  bed,  for  we  must 
I  urn  out  belimes.  Frank  always  clia:es  me  the 
first  lo  bed,  and  indeed  I  am  always  so  tired,  that 
I  can  scarcely  wait  the  time;  I  tbrow  off  my 
clothes  in  haste  and  sink  for  w  eariness  as  in  a  deep 
well:  then  the  forest  through  which  we  have  tra- 
velled in  the  day,  surrounds  me;  the  light  of  dreams 
flashes  through  the  dim  vaidts  of  sleep.  —  Dreams 
are  but  bubbles,  one  says;  I  have  made  anotlier 
remark;  —  may  it  perhaps  be  true?  the  country,  the 
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nel£;hboiirhood  in  which  I  find  myself  during  my 
dreams,  is  always  significant  of  the  disposition 
of  tlie  passive  state  of  my  mind.  For  instance :  I 
always  dream  now  of  something  concealed,  secret; 
now,  caverns  of  soft  moss  by  cool  streams,  closed 
by  blossoming  branches;  then,  dim  forest-recesses, 
where  it  is  certain  no  one  finds  or  seeks  us.  There 
in  dream  I  wait  for  thee  —  I  am  still  and  look 
around  for  thee :  I  wander  along  narrow  overgrown 
paths,  then  hasten  back,  because  I  believe  that 
now  thou  art  there:  then  7vill  suddenly  breaks 
through;  I  struggle  within  myself  to  possess  thee 
and  that  is  —  mv  waking.  Then  the  east  is  al- 
ready painted,  I  pull  the  table  to  tlie  window, 
twilight  veils  iJie  first  lines;  but  before  I  have 
written  to  the  end  of  the  page,  the  sun  shines.  — 
Ah!  what  do  I  then  write  to  thee?  I  can  myself 
form  no  judgment,  but  am  always  curious  to  know 
what  will  come  next.  Let  others  enrich  their  des- 
tiny by  pilgrimage  to  the  promised  land,  let  them 
write  their  journal  of  learned  and  other  things, 
if  they  even  bring  you  an  elephant's  foot  or  a  pe- 
trified snail  —  all  this  I  will  master,  if  only  in  tlieir 
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dreams  they  do  not  like  me  sink  down  in  thee. 
Lenvc  to  me  the  si  illy  night,  take  no  cares  wilh 
thee  to  bed,  repose  in  the  beauteous  peace,  which 
I  prepare  for  thee  —  I  am  also  so  happy  in  thee! 
It  is  certainly  as  you  say,  beautiful  to  wander 
with  the  friend  of  one's  soul  through  the  laby 
'  rinth  of  spiritual  treasures;  but  dare  I  not  petition 
for  the  child,  who  is  dumb  with  love?  For  to  say 
the  truth,  this  written  chat  is  nothing  but  a  help 
at  need  —  the  deepest  love  in  me  is  dumb;  it  is, 
as  a  midge  buzzing  about  your  ears  in  sleep,  and 
if  you  will  not  wake  and  be  aware  of  me, 
I  hen  it  will  sting  you.  Tell  me!  is  this  passion, 
which  1  here  rehearse  before  thee?  O  tell  me! 
if  it  were  but  true !  if  I  were  born  to  burn  away 
with  passion,  if  I  were  the  lofty  cedar  upon  the 
world -topping  Lebanon,  fired  as  a  sacrifice  to  thy 
genius,  and  could  exhale  in  fragrance,  so  that 
through  me  each  might  drink  in  thy  spirit;  if  it 
were  thus,  my  friend,  that  passion  could  give 
birth  to  the  spirit  of  the  beloved,  even  as  fire 
gives  birth  to  vapour!  —  and  tlms  it  really  is! 
Ihy  spirit  dwells  in  me,  and  inflames  me,  and  I 
I.  W 
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consiimcc!  hi  flame,  and  exhale,  and  all  that 
the  flying  sparks  reach,  burns  too ;  —  thus  mnslc 
is  now  crackling  and  flimmering  within  mo,  it 
mnst  also  submit  to  become  a  joyful  burnt- of- 
fering —  only  it  will  not  burn  quite  clear,  and 
makes  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  —  Here  I  think  of 
you  and  Schiller;  the  world  views  you  as  two 
brothers  upon  one  throne,  he  has  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  you;  —  they  do  not  know,  that  they 
are  touched  by  one  through  the  other,  but  I  am 
certain  of  it.  I  too  was  once  imjust  to  Schiller, 
and  believed  that  because  I  love  }  on,  I  dare  not 
reverence  him:  but  after  I  had  seen  yon,  and  af- 
ter that  his  ashes,  remained  as  a  last  holy  relic, 
as  bequeathment  to  his  friends,  then  I  considered 
within  myself:  I  felt  assured,  that  the  cry  of  thie 
iravens  over  this  holy  corpse,  was  like  the  unjust 
sentence.  Do  you  know  what  you  said  to  nie, 
as  we  saw  one  another  for  the  first  time?  —  I 
will  insert  it  here,  as  a  memorial  stone  of  thy 
inmost  conscience.  Yousqid:  "I  still  think  bf  Schil- 
ler:" in  the  mean  time  you  looked  upon  me  and 
sighed   deeply;  iand   then  I  interrupted  and  was 
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telling  you,  iliat  I  was  no  admirer  of  his,  but  you 
said:  "I  would  that  he  were  now  here;  you 
would  feel  otherwise,  no  one  could  withstand  his 
goodness;  if  he  was  not  so  richly  and  abundantly 
respected,  it  was  because  his  spirit  streamed 
through  the  whole  hfe  of  his  time,  and  because 
each  was  nourished  arid  supported  by  him,  and 
every  want  supplied.  This  he  was  io  others, 
this  he  was  of  all  tliC  most  to  me,  and  his  loss 
cannot  be  replaced."'  At  that  time  I  wrote  down 
your  words,  not  to  impart  them  to  others  as 
j^our  remarkable  judgment,  no  —  because  I  felt 
ashamed.  These  words  have  been  beneficial  tO 
me,  they  have  made  me  wise,  and  often  when 
I  have  been  about  to  proiiolmce  sentence  of  dcalli 
lipon  some  one,  it  occurred  to  me  how  you  at 
tliat  time  in  your  mild  justice j  pronounced  sen- 
tence upon  my  presumption.  I  was  obliged  in  ex- 
citement of  jealousy  to  acknowledge,  that  I  was 
nothing.  "?S0 thing  Is  touched  in  vain"  you  ans- 
Ivered  *HhIs  connection  of  many  years,  this  earnest, 
deep  conviction  is  become  part  of  myself;  and 
when  I  now   go   Into   the    ihcatre   and  look  irf- 
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wards  his  place,  and  am  forced  to  believe,  that  he 
is  no  more  in  this  world,  that  those  eyes  no  longer 
seek  me,  then  am  I  tired  of  life,  and  I  also  wish 
that  I  were  no  longer  here." 

Dear  Goethe,  you  placed  me  very  high,  when 
you  at  that  time  expressed  to  mc  such  cosily 
feelings  and  sentiments.  It  was  the  first  time,  that 
any  one  had  opened  before  me  his  inmost  heart, 
and  you  were  that  one!  yes,  without  hesitation 
you  surrendered  yourself  to  these  after- tliroes  In 
my  presence ;  and  certainly  Schiller  has  had  a  favo- 
rable Influence  on  me,  for  he  made  you  tender 
and  yielding,  so  that  you  remained  long  leaning 
upon  me,  and  at  last  pressed  me  fast  to  your  bosom. 

I  am  tired :  I  have  written  from  half  past  two 
till  nearly  five :  to  day  it  seems  inclined  never  to 
grow  Hght  —  thick  rain-clouds  are  hanging  over  the 
sky:  we  must  certainly  wait  till  noon,  before  we 
can  proceed  further.  You  should  only  sec  the  tu- 
mult of  vapour  upon  the  Rhine,  and  what  hangs 
from  the  single  points  of  rock!  If  we  remain  here, 
I  will  write  to  you  in  the  afternoon  again,  for  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  of  music,  and  of  Schll- 
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ler  ami  yourself,  liow  you  are  both  connected 
with  il  —  it  has  bothered  my  brain  a  long  lime 
already. 

1  am  weary,  dear  Goelhe,  I  nuist  go  sleep. 


Evening. 

I  am  very  lired,  dear  F'riend,  and  would  not 
write  t<»  you,  but  that  1  see,  these  pages  of  this 
strange  zig-zag  journey  will  form  themselves  into 
something  entire;  and  therefore  I  will  not  neglect, 
if  it  be  only  in  a  few  lines,  to  preserve  the  por- 
trait of  each  day;  nothing  but  storm  and  tempest; 
lor  a  change,  one  single  sun -beam.  All  remained 
in  St.  (loarshansen  and  mounted  the  Rheinfels; 
my  hands  are  torn  by  thorns  and  my  knees  still 
trend)le  from  exertion,  for  I  went  before  and  chose 
the  shortest  and  steepest  way.  Here  above,  it  looks 
so  dark  and  solemn;  a  row  of  naked  rocks  push 
forward,  crowding  one  behind  the  other,  crowned 
with  vineyards,  woods  and  (dd  castle -ruins;  and 
thus  they,  boldly  tread  into  the  river-bed  to  meet 
the  course  of  the  Rhino,  which  from  out  the  deep, 
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still  sea,  sweeps  about  the  enchanted  Lurclei, 
rushes  up  over  the  even  rocks,  foams,  bqllows, 
swells,  shoots  against  the  ridge,  and  then  hke  a 
real  reveller,  swallows  up  in  itself  the  overboil- 
ing rage  of  the  foaming  floods. 

From  above,  I  viewed  at  my  ease  under  the 
protecting  wall  of  the  Rhcinfels,  the  after- comers, 
with  red  and  green  umbrellas,  clambering  wearily 
up  the  slippery  path;  and  as  just  tlien  the  suns 
last  beam  of  hope  vanished,  and  a  hea^y  shower 
put  an  end  to  the  prayer  for  fine  weather,  the 
nature -loving  company  turned  faint-hearted  back 
almost  from  their  goal,  and  I  remained  alone  be- 
neath the  crowned  heads.  How  shall  I  describe 
this  moment  to  you  with  one  word  —  strikingly? 
scarcely  could  I  fetch  breath  —  so  touching,  so 
powerful!  Ah!  I  am  happy!  the  whole  world  is 
beautiful,  and  I  see  and  hear  all  for  thee! 

I  looked  still  and  lonely  into  the  roaring  flood; 
tlie  giant  faces  of  the  rocks  intimidated  me;  I 
hardly  trusted  to  raise  my  look  —  many  are  too 
bold  —  hanging  over  with  the  dark  bush,  which 
protrudes  from  out  the  burst  side,  the  naked  roots 
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scarcely  held  by  ihe  isloiic,  the  hanging  branches 
waving  in  the  lorrcnl:  —  it  became  so  dark — 1 
lliought  clay  wonld  never  break.  Just  as  I  was 
considering  whether  the  wolves  wonld  devour  me 
to  night,  llie  sun  came  forlJi  and  striving  with 
clouds,  surrounded  the  lielghts  with  a  ling  of  hie. 
The  forest- crowns  flamed,  the  glens  and  ravines, 
breathed  fortli  an  awful  deep -blue  on  the  river 
—  there  a  thousand  reflexions  play  upon  tlic  pe- 
trified Landgraves,  and  a  shadow -world  danced 
around  them  in  fleeting  cliange  upon  tlie  moving 
flood:  everything  wavered  —  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  my  eyes.  I  tore  down  the  Ivy  from  the  wall, 
and  made  garlands  and  slung  tlicm  with  my  crook 
by  which  I  had  ascended,  far  into  tlie  flood.  Ah !  I 
scarcely  saw  them,  and  they  w  ere  gone!  Goodnight. 


0!     good        night  1 

9              ^       ^ 

/       ^    ^            V  fc. 

, 

m-^  i^  -  ?  t  ^r\ 

--''^^-- 

O!  good  night  my  dearest      onef 
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27th. 

Goethe!  good  morning!  I  was  at  four  o'  clock 
this  morning  with  the  salmon-fishers  and  helped 
to  keep  watch,  for  they  are  also  of  opinion  that 
"in  troubled  waters  is  good  fishing"  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  none  were  taken.  I  ransomed  a  carp, 
and  set  him  free  in  the  stream  again  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  thee. 

The  weather  will  not  clear  up,  we  are  just 
putting  over  to  the  left  shore  in  order  to  return 
home  by  the  carriage  —  how  much  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  cruised  about  here  a  few  days  more ! 


TO  BETTINE. 

August  Srd  ISOS. 

I  must,  dear  Bettine,  renounce  all  attempt  at 
answering  you;  you  let  a  complete  picture-book 
of  splendid  and  lovely  scenes  run  as  it  were  through 
your  fingers ;  one  recognises  the  treasures  in  skim- 
ming and  knows  what  one  possesses  before  one 
can  master  the  contents.  My  best  hours  I  use  in 
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bccoiniiig  more  nearly  aoqualiiled  wllli  lliem,  and 
I  encourage  myself  to  endure  the  electric  shocks 
of  your  Inspirations.  At  this  moment  I  have  scarcely 
read  the  first  half  of  your  letter  and  am  too  much 
moved  to  contliuie  it.  Receive  in  the  mean  time 
thanks  for  aJJ;  proclaim  from  the  heights  of  the 
Rhine  thy  Evangelles  and  Articles  of  Belief,  lui- 
disturbed  and  imconcerned  and  let  tJiy  psalms 
stream  down  to  me  and  the  fish;  but  do  not 
wonder  that  I  like  them,  am  mute.  One  tiling  I 
beg:  do  not  cease  loving  to  write  to  me:  I  shall 
never  cease  to  read  you  with  delight. 

What  Schlosser  imparted  to  you  about  me, 
induces  you  to  highly  interesting  excursions  out 
of  Nature's  field  into  the  domain  of  art.  That 
music  is  still  a  mysterious  subject  of  difficult  re- 
search to  me,  I  do  not  deny;  whether  I  must 
rest  satisfied  with  the  hard  decision  of  the  Mis- 
sionary (as  you  call  him),  will  then  first  be  proved, 
when  my  love  for  her.  who  now  moves  me  to 
really  abstract  studies  shall  no  more  continue.  It 
is  true,  you  have  placed  amidst  the  darkness  flam- 
ing torches  and  fire -basons;  but  at  present  they 
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dazzle  more  llian  lliey  illumlualc;  —  yet  at  the 
same  time  I  expect  from  the  entire  illumiuatiou 
a  splendid  "total  effect",  therefore  continue  spark- 
Ung  on  all  sides. 

As  I  have  to  day  reached  the  Amen  of  yom- 
rich,  substantial  letter,  I  would  fain  express  to 
you  in  conclusion,  with  one  word,  the  enjoyment 
which  has  grown  out  of  it  for  me,  and  beg  you, 
by  no  means  to  let  slip  tlie  tlieme  upon  music, 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  vary  it  in  every  possible 
way  and  manner.  And  so  I  bid  you  a  hearty  fare- 
well; continue  to  love  me,  tiU  happy  stars  bring 
us  once  more  together. 

GOEXHE. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Rorhusbcrg. 

We  have  been  five  days  upon  the  road  and 
during  that  time  It  rained  incessantly.  The  whole 
house  full  of  guests,  no  little  corner  where  one 
could  enjoy  solitude  and  write  to  you. 

As  long  as  I  have  anything  to  tell  you,  so  long 
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I  firmly  believe  lliy  spirit  is  fixed  upon  me,  as 
upon  so  many  enigmas  of  Nature;  thus  I  believe 
each  being  to  be  such  an  enigma,  and  that  it  is 
llie  oflicc  of  love  between  friends,  to  solve  tlie 
enigma;  so  that  eacli  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  his  more  secret  nature,  iJirough  and  in  his 
friend.  Yes  dearest,  tills  makes  me  happy,  tliat 
my  life  gradually  developes  itself  tlirough  thee; 
therefore  \vould  I  not  be  counterfeit,  ratlier  suf- 
fer all  my  faults  and  weaknesses  to  be  kno\vn 
to  tliee,  than  give  thee  a  wrong  notion  of  my- 
self: because  then  thy  love  would  not  be  busy 
with  mc,  but  wltli  a  false  image,  which  I  had  in- 
serted instead  of  my  own.  —  Thus  I  am  often 
warned  by  a  feeling,  to  avoid  tills  or  tliat,  out  of 
love  to  thee,  because  I  should  ncvcrUiclcss  deny 
it  before  thee. 

Dearest  Goethe !  I  must  impart  to  you  tilings 
of  the  deepest  moment;  they  belong  properly  speak- 
ing to  all  men,  but  you  alone  listen  to  me  and 
believe  me,  and  acknowledge  in  silence  that  I  am 
right.  —  I  have  often  reflected ,  that  the  Spirit 
cannot  effect  what  it  will,  that   a   secret  long- 
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Ini^  lies  concealed  in  it,  whicli  it  cannot  satisfy; 
lor  instance,  that  I  have  a  great  longing  to  be 
^^  ith  you  and  nevertheless,  however  much  I  may 
think  of  you,  I  cannot  make  it  sensible  to  you. 
I  believe  it  is,  because  the  Spirit  does  not  really 
live  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  thus  cannot  make 
known  its  proper  existence,  till  it  has  completely 
gone  over  from  falsehood  to  tlie  realm  of  reve- 
lation, (for  truth  is  notliing  else  than  revelation) 
and  then  first  can  one  spirit  reveal  itself  to  the 
other.  I  would  fain  tell  you  other  things,  but  it 
is  difficult;  unquiet  falls  upon  me  and  I  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn;  in  the  first  moment 
indeed,  all  is  rich,  but  will  I  embrace  it  with 
words  —  all  is  vanished;  even  as  in  a  fable,  where 
one  finds  a  precious  treasure,  in  which  one  can 
clearly  recognize  all  jewels;  will  we  touch  it,  it 
sinks  away  —  and  this  also  proves  to  me ,  that 
the  spirit  here  upon  earth  only  dreams  of  the 
beautiful  and  is  not  yet  its  master,  or  else  it 
could  fly,  as  easily  as  think  that  it  would  lihc 
to  fly.  Ah !  we  are  so  far  from  each  other !  What- 
ever door  I  open  and  see  people  together  —  thou 
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art  not  anioni^sl  I  hem  —  I  know  It  well  bclorc 
F  open,  and  vel  I  ninsl  llrsl  eonvinee  myself  and 
I  feel  llie  pains  of  one  disappointed  —  should  I 
now  too  still  conceal  my  soul  from  thee?  or  co- 
ver with  a  garment,  thai  winch  I  have  to  say. 
because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  desponding  fore- 
bodings? shall  I  not  put  that  confidence  In  you, 
that  you  love  life,  even  though  yet  helpless  it 
requires  watching,  till  It  can  Impart  Its  spirit?  — 
I  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  myself,  and 
to  express  to  you  myself:  I  have  hid  myself  from 
the  sun's  light  and  In  the  dim  night  when  no  star 
was  shining  and  the  winds  rushed,  I  went  forth 
In  the  darkness  and  stole  on  to  the  shore  —  there 
it  was  not  yet  lonely  enough  —  the  waves  dis- 
turbed me,  and  the  rustling  in  the  grass;  and  when 
I  stared  Into  the  close  darkness  and  the  clouds 
broke,  so  that  the  stars  showed  themselves  — 
then  I  muffled  myself  In  my  mantle  and  laid  my 
face  upon  the  earth,  to  be  quite,  quite  alone; 
this  strengthened  me,  so  that  I  became  more  free; 
then  I  was  excited  to  observe  that  which  perhaps 
none  had  observed;   then  I  considered,  whether 
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I  really  speak  rvilh  thee,  or  if  I  only  let  myself 
be  heard  before  ihce?  Ah  Goethe!  Music,  yes 
Music!  (here  we  again  come  to  tlie  holy  chapter) 
-^-  there  we  also  listen,  but  we  do  not  enter  into 
converse  ^—  but  we  hear  how  they,  the  spirits  of 
music  commune  with  oneanother,  and  we  hear 
and  perceive  tliat  they  agree  in  speech.  —  There- 
fore, true  converse  is  a  harmony,  uniting  in  it- 
self all,  without  separation; — when  I  say  th6 
trjith  to  you,  then  your  sotil  must  flow  over  into 
mine  —  that  I  believe. 

Whence  do  they  come,  tliiese  spirits  of  mii- 
sic?  From  out  the  human  breast!  He  beholds 
himself!  —  thelMaster:  — this  is  the  power,  which 
cites  the  Spirit.  It  rises  up  from  endless  depths 
of  the  Internal,  and  they  look  keenly  at  one  an- 
other —  the  Master  and  the  Spirit  —  this  is  inspi- 
ration: —  so  the  Divine  Spirit  looks  upon  nature 
—  through  this  she  blossoms.  Out  of  the  spirit, 
blossom  spirits;  they  entwine  with  one  another, 
they  stream  forth,  they  drink  in  one  another,  they 
bear  one  another;  their  dance  is  Image,  Form: 
we  do  not  see  them— we  perceive  them  and 
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subject  ourselves  to  ihelr  heavenly  power,  and  In 
so  doing,  we  submit  to  nn  influence  which  heals 
us  —  This  is  IMusicl 

O  believe,  tliat  real  music  is  surely  superhu- 
man. The  IMastcr  requires  impossibility  from  the 
Spirits  subjected  to  his  power —  and  lo!  it  is  pos- 
sible —  lliey  perform  it.  One  cannot  doubt  upon 
IMagic;  oidy  one  must  believe,  tliat  the  Supermlghty 
will  be  performed  in  the  dominion  of  Supermight, 
and  that  the  Sublime  depends  upon  presentiment, 
upon  the  endeavours  of  him,  before  whom  the 
Spirits  bow  themselves.  Who  wishes  for  the  Di- 
vine —  for  him  they  will  effect  what  is  divine. 
But  what  is  the  Divine?  The  eternal  sacrifice  of 
the  human  heart  to  Divinity;  —  this  sacrifice  takes 
place  here  after  a  spiritual  manner;  and  even  if 
the  Master  deny  It  or  do  not  perceive  it  —  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Does  he  conceive  a  melody, 
so  at  once  he  precortcclves  its  perfection,  and  the 
heart  subjects  itself  to  a  severe  trial;  It  allows  it- 
self to  be  pleased  wllh  all.  in  order  lo  ajiproach 
nearer  Ihc  Divine;  the  higher  it  soars,  the  more 
blessed;  and  this  is  the  merit  of  the  Master  for 
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giving;  himself  up.  ihal  the  spirits  press  in  upon 
him,  take  to  him,  annihilate  his  whole  conception, 
so  that  he  obeys  them,  seeking  the  Sublime  amid 
the  continual  pains  of  Inspiration.  Where  I  have 
heard  all  this,  and  only  what  I  have  heard,  was 
Music.  As  I  came  out  of  the  Convent  to  Offen- 
bach, there  I  lay  in  the  garden  upon  the  lawn, 
and  heard  Salieri  and  Winter  and  Mozart  and  Che- 
rublni  and  Ilaydn  and  Beethoven.  All  this  swarmed 
around  me :  I  conceived  it  neither  by  my  ear  nor 
my  understanding,  but  yet  I  felt  it,  while  all  else 
In  life  I  did  not  feel:  that  is,  the  loftier  Inward 
man  felt  It;  and  already  at  that  time  I  asked  my- 
self: who  is  that  who  is  fed  and  nourished  by 
Music,  and  what  Is  that,  which  there  grows,  and 
nourishes  and  supports  Itself,  and  through  Music 
becomes  Itself  active?  —  fori  felt  an  Incitement 
to  action,  but  did  not  know  what  I  should  seize 
upon.  Often  I  thought,  I  must  with  flying  standard 
head  the  people;  I  would  lead  them  to  heights, 
above  the  enemy,  and  then  at  my  bidding,  at  my 
signal,  they  must  rush  down  Into  the  vale,  and 
spread  themselves  forth  In  conquest.  Then  I  saw 
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I  lie  red  niul  wliite  colours  flylnj^  ami  the  powder- 
smoke  ill  flic  sun-dazzled  fields;  (here I  saw  iheui, 
I  he  messengers  of  Viclory,  spring  forward  in  gal- 
lop, surround  me  with  exulting  shouts ;  tlien  I  saw 
and  felt,  how  the  spirit  frees  itself  in  inspiration 
and  soars  up  to  heaven;  tlie  heroes  bleeding  with 
wounds,  crushed,  happy,  crying  out  in  death;  yes, 
and  I  myself  have  passed  through  all  Uiis  with 
tlicm —  for  1  felt  myself  also  wounded  and  felt 
how  tlie  spirit  took  leave,  —  would  fain  have  hn- 
gered  a  while  beneath  the  palm  of  ^  ictory's  God- 
dess, and  yet,  while  she  raised  it  up,  would 
also  fain  soar  with  her.  Yes,  this  have  I  felt  and 
more;  where  I  found  myself  alone,  looked  into 
deep  and  wild  ravines,  not  deep  —  dcpthlrss; 
endless  hills  above  me,  foieboding  the  presence 
of  Spirits.  Yes  I  collected  mvself  and  said:  "But 
come,  ye  Spirits,  come  but  on;  because  ye  arc 
divine  and  loftier  than  I,  I  will  not  resist  ye." 
Then  I  heard  from  out  the  miuttcrable  murmur 
of  voices,  the  spirits  selling  themselves  free  — » 
they  yielded  from  one  another  —  I  saw  them 
from    af.ir,    approacliing    me   in    glancing    flight; 
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Ihrough  ihe  heavenly  h\\\e  atmosphere  ihcy  ex- 
halcil  their  silvery  wisdom,  and  they  Inchned  thcm- 
selvesdown  into  tlie  rocky  amphilliealrc  and  cause<l 
hght  to  stream  over  the  hlack  precipices,  so  that 
all  was  visible.  There  the  waves  sprang  up  in 
flowers  and  danced  around  them,  and  their  ap- 
proach, their  whole  speech  was  an  intrusion  of 
their  beauty  upon  me,  that  my  eyes  could  scarcely 
with  all  assistance  of  the  spirit  receive  it  —  and 
that  was  the  entire  effect  they  made  upon  me. 

O  Goethe!  I  could  impart  to  you  still  many 
visions;  yes,  I  believe,  that  Orpheus  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  who  in  sweet  sadness 
groaned  in  unison  with  the  sighs  of  his  song;  I 
believe,  that  the  trees  and  rocks  approached  and 
formed  new  groups  and  woods,  for  I  also  have 
seen  it:  I  saw  pillars  rise  up,  bearing  Monder 
fnl  rafters,  upon  which  beautiful  youths  balanced 
themselves;  I  saw  halls  in  which  lofty  divine 
images  were  erected;  marvellous  editlces,  whose 
splendour  broke  the  ray  of  the  proud  eye.  whose 
galleries  were  temples,  in  which  priestesses 
with  golden  instruments  of  sacrifice   were  wan- 
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(Icriiij;  and  adornlnij  the  columns  with  flowers, 
whose  pinnacles  were  encircled  wllh  eagles  and 
swans;  I  saw  these  huge  piles  of  architecture  wed 
with  the  night,  the  ivory  turrets  with  their  diamond 
tints  melt  in  evening's  purple,  and  protruding  be- 
yond the  stars,  which  in  the  cold  blue  of  night, 
like  gathered  armies  flew  along,  and,  dancing  in 
time  of  IMusic,  and  swinging  round  tlie  spirits, 
formed  circles.  Then  I  heard  in  the  far  woods, 
the  groans  of  the  beasts  for  deliverance;  and  what 
besides  swarmed  before  my  view  and  in  my 
fancy.  What  did  1  believe  that  I  must  and  could 
do?  what  vows  have  I  expressed  to  the  spirits? 
all  that  they  required,  I  vowed  for  ever  and  ever. 
Ah!  Goethe,  all  this  have  I  seen  and  felt  in  the 
green  gold -flowered  grass.  There  I  lay  during  tlic 
play -hour,  and  had  spread  over  me  the  fine  linen, 
which  was  bleaching  there,  I  heard,  or  rather  felt 
myself  borne  up  and  surrounded  by  these  unut- 
terable Symphonies,  which  none  can  interpret: 
they  came  and  w  atered  the  linen,  and  I  remained 
lying  there  and  felt  the  glow  pleasingly  cooled. 
You  will  surely  have  experienced  things  similar; 
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these  fever- fits,  to  ascend  into  the  paradise  of  the 
Imagination,  have,  in  some  way,  penetrated  you  too; 
they  glow  throngliout  all  jNatiire,  which  again  was 
cooled  —  lias  hecome  something  else  —  Is  made  fit 
for  something  else.  On  thee  tlie  spirits  have  laid 
hands,  held  thee  in  immortal  fire;  —  and  that  was 
music:  whether  you  understand  or  perceive  it, 
whether  restlessness  or  quiet  fall  upon  you,  whe- 
ther you  exult  or  deeply  mourn,  whether  your 
spirit  breathes  freedom  or  perceives  its  chains ;  — 
it  is  always  the  spiritual  basis  of  tlie  superhuman 
in  tliee.  If  neither  the  "third"  nor  the  "fifth"'  offer 
light  to  you,  if  they  be  not  so  gracious,  as  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  viewed  and  felt  by  you, 
it  is  only,  because  you  have  already  passed  through 
its  holy  sphere,  because  thy  senses  matured  in  its 
light,  again  yield  to  seed  the  golden  fruit-kernels. 
Yes,  thy  songs  arc  the  sweet  fruits  fdled  with 
its  balsam.  Balsam  streams  forth  from  the  volup- 
tuousness of  thy  dithyrambic!  —  lliey  are  no  more 
tones  —  tliey  are  entire  hinds  in  your  poems, 
which  bear  and  spread  their  power.  —  Yes,  that 
I  surely  believe,  that  music  forms  each  genuine 
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appearance  of  art  and  rejoices,  to  be  reborn  so 
pnrely  in  Ibec. —  'i'ake  no  care  lor  ibe  cnipiv 
eggsliells,  out  of  %vliicb  ibe  lledsjed  spirits  liave 
escaped  —  for  ibe  ''Ibird'  and  ibe  "fifth"  and  tlie 
\vbob;  kith  and  kin  between  sliarp  and  flat  — 
to  you  Ibey  arc  related;  you  arc  in  tbe  midst 
of  ibcni.  Tbe  cbibl  does  not  ask  amons-st  his 
rebitions:  'Svlio  are  Ibese.  and  bow  do  they 
come  iogelber?  '  it  feels  tbe  eternal  law  of  love, 
which  binds  it  to  all.  And  I  nmst  also  tell  you 
yet  one  thing:  Composers  are  no  masons,  who 
bake  one  stone  upon  the  other,  and  forget  not 
tbe  chimney,  nor  the  stair-case,  nor  the  ridge- 
lea«l,  nor  the  door,  through  which  they  may  again 
slip  out,  and  believe  they  liavc  built  a  house. 
—  riiey  are  no  composers  for  me,  who  cut 
a  garment  to  your  songs,  which  shall  be  long 
enough  before  and  behind.  0  thy  songs!  which 
break  through  the  heart  with  their  melody!  as  I 
sat  ten  days  ago  above  on  tbe  Rheinfels,  and 
the  wind  bowed  the  strong  oaks  till  tlicy  cracked, 
and  they  roared  and  blustered  in  the  storm,  and 
their  foliage,  borne  upon  the  wind,  danced  above 
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the  waves.  —  Then  I  ventured  to  sing,  there  was 
no  music-mode  —  there  was  no  transition  —  there 
was  no  painting  of  the  feelings  or  thoughts,  which 
accorded  so   powerfully  with  nature,  it  was  an 
impulse  to  become  one  with  her.    Then  I  well 
perceived,  how  music  inhabits  thy  Genius!    He 
showed  himself  to  me  floating  upon  the  waters, 
and  inculcated  within  me,  that  I  love  thee !  Ah ! 
Goethe,  let  no  songs  be  lisped  to  thee,  and  do 
not  believe  it  necessary  to   learn  to  understand 
and  dignify  them,  surrender  at  discretion,  sufl"er 
in  God's  name  ship -wreck  of  thy  notions  — why 
wUl  you   ordain  and  understand  all  which  is  di- 
vine,  whence  it   cometh   and  whither  it  goeth? 
Sec,  thus  I  write  when  I  am  reinless,  and  do  not 
Inquire  whether  reason  permit  It.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  be  truth,  any  more  than  that  which  I  llrst 
prove,  but  I  woidd  ralhcr  write  thus  without  fear- 
ing, that  you,  like  others,  should  command  me  to 
be  sdcnt;  what  could  I  not  write  to  you,  if  I  would 
not  deliberate?  soon  I  should  become  master,  and 
nothing  should  conceal  itself  from  me,   which  I 
minded  to  hold  fast  with  the  spirit,  —  and  if  you 
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nc^reed  Jiiul  boweil  lo  my  will,  as  llie  cliord  of 
tlie  sevciilh  presses  forward  lo  meet  soluliou,  Ihcii 
It  would  be  as  love  will  have  il. 


Norhiisberg. 

Ofleii  I  cannot  for  joy,  Uiat  the  blessed  lonely 
hour  is  at  hand,  ilx  myself  lo  wrilins;.  —  Here 
above  'midsl  !:;olden  Summer  think  on  the  golden 
Future  —  for  I  hat  is  my  Future:  lo  see  thee  again; 
from  that  very  moment,  when  you  reached  me 
your  hand  at  parting  and  gave  me  lo  understand 
that  it  w  as  enough  for  tenderness  —  do  I  turn 
in  thought  again  to  lliee.  Therefore  do  I  laugh 
with  one  eye  while  I  weep  with  the  other. 

IJow  blissful  then,  lo  think  ihccl  how  talka- 
tive becomes  my  soul  in  each  little  event  from 
which  it  hopes  lo  call  forth  the  treasure! 

My  first  way  was  here  above,  where  I  wrote 
you  the  last  letter  before  we  departed.  I  wanted 
to  see  whetJier  my  inkstand  were  sllll  there,  and 
my  little  case  with  paper.  All  still  in  place  and 
"idcr.   Ah !  (iocthe.  thy  letters  are  so  dear  to  me, 
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I  have  wrapped  Uiem  In  a  silken  envelope,  worked 
with  variegated  flowers  and  golden  ornaments.  The 
last  day  before  our  Rliine  journey,  I  did  not  know 
where  to  carry  them:  take  them  with  me  I  would 
not,  as  we  had  but  one  port-manteau  between 
us;  in  my  chamber,  which  I  could  not  lock  up, 
because  it  was  wanted,  I  was  not  willing  to  leave 
them  either,  I  thought,  the  boat  might  sink,  and 
I  drown,  and  then  these  letters  of  which  one  after 
the  other  had  lain  upon  my  heart,  might  fall  into 
strange  hands.  At  first  I  would  give  them  the 
Nuns  of  VoUraths  to  keep  —  (they  are  St.  Bern- 
hard  nuns,  who  driven  from  their  convent  now 
dwell  there)  —  afterwards  I  resolved  otherwise. 
The  last  time  I  was  upon  the  mountain,  I  found 
a  spot:  beneatli  the  confessional  chair  of  the  Ro- 
chus  chapel  (which  still  remains)  in  which  also 
I  always  keep  my  writing  apparatus,  I  dug  a  little 
hole  and  lined  it  with  muscle-shells  from  the  Rhine 
and  beautiful  little  flints,  which  I  found  upon  the 
mountain;  there  I  deposited  thcvi  in  their  silken 
wrapper  and  planted  a  thistle  before  the  spot, 
whose  root   with    earth   and   all  I  had   carefully 
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scooped  oul.  I  pon  ihc  way  I  often  became  an- 
xious; >vliat  a  shock,  if  I  had  nol  found  them 
again!  —  my  heart  stands  si  ill.  —  For  seven  days 
after  onr  return  it  was  bad  weather:  it  was  not 
possible  to  pass  over;  the  Rhine  is  risen  iJnec 
feet  and  quite  deserted  by  boats;  ah!  Iiow  I  did 
wish  I  liad  never  carried  lliem  there  above:  I 
would  not  tell  it  to  any  one ,  but  my  impatience 
to  get  over !  I  had  fever  from  very  anxiety  about 
my  letters;  I  might  well  expect  that  tlic  rain  could 
have  penetrated  somewhere  and  destroyed  them: 
nh!  they  had  suffered  a  little  inundatory  distress, 
but  only  a  very  liltlc:  I  was  so  liappy  when  I 
saw  from  afar  my  thistle  blooming:  then  I  dug 
them  out  and  laid  tliem  in  the  sun,  —  thev  were 
dry  directly  and  I  took  them  with  me.  The  thistle 
I  planted  again  as  a  lasting  memorial.  —  Now  I 
must  relate  to  you  what  new  arrangement  I  found 
here  above,  viz.  a  board  fastened  on  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  confessional-chair,  and  a  little  four-cornered 
bee -hive  placed  upon  it.  The  bees  Mere  quite 
languid  and  sat  upon  the  board  and  on  the  hive. 
Mow  I  must  relate  to  you  sometliing  out  of  my 
1.  O 
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Convent.  There  was  a  nun,  whom  one  called  "Merc 
cclfdvicc,"  she  had  so  accustomed  me  to  Iier,  that 
I  assisted  her  in  all  her  concerns.  Had  we  at- 
tended to  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  why,  we  looked 
to  the  bees,  for  she  was  bee-mistress  and  that 
was  a  very  important  business.  In  winter  they 
were  fed  by  her,  the  bees  sucked  sweet  beer  out 
of  her  hand,  in  summer  they  hung  upon  her  veil, 
when  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  she  main- 
tained that  she  was  known  and  loved  by  them. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  great  afl'ection  for  these  little 
aninials.  The  3Jere  cclatricc  said,  before  all  things 
one  must  subdue  fear,  and  when  they  wero  about 
to  sting,  one  must  not  start,  and  then  they  would 
never  sliug  nmch.  This  cost  me  nmch  self-com- 
mand; after  I  had  taken  the  iirm  resolution  of 
remaining  quiet  amidst  the  swarming  bees,  fear 
came  upon  me,  I  ran  and  the  whole  swarm  after 
me.  But  at  last  I  have  learned;  it  has  given  me 
endless  pleasure;  often  Iiave  I  paid  them  a  visit 
and  held  a  sweet  scented  nosegay  to  them,  upon 
which  thoy  seated  themselves.  Tl»e  little  bee-gar- 
den 1  tended,   and  plajited  in  it  particularly  the 
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(lark  aiul  spicy  pinks.  The  old  nun  did  nie  the 
pleasure  also  lo  malnlain,  thai  one  could  laslc 
in  llic  honey  all  I  he  flowers  Nvhicli  I  planted.  She 
also  taught  nie  how  to  hring  the  bees,  which 
were  nund)ed,  back  lo  life.  She  rubbed  her  hand 
wilh  nettles  and  a  slroni^-scented  weed,  which 
one  calls  cannock,  opened  the  large  paiuiel  of  tJic 
hive  and  put  in  her  hand.  Then  ihcy  all  seated 
themselves  upon  the  hand  and  warmed  themselves; 
this  I  have  often  done  with  her,  ihere  the  little 
hand  and  the  great  hand  stuck  in  the  hive.  INow 
I  wished  lo  put  it  again,  but  I  had  no  longer 
the  courage;  lo!  thus  one  loses  one's  innocence 
through  it. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  owner  of 
the  hive:  as  1  lay  on  liie  side  of  the  hill,  to  loi- 
ter a  little  in  the  shade,  I  heard  in  dreaming- 
slumher  a  trampling:  this  was  the  Binger  flock 
with  dog  and  shepherd;  he  looked  immediately 
to  his  bee-hive;  he  told  me  that  he  should  pas- 
ture there  awhile:  and  as  the  full-blooming  thyme 
and  the  warm  sunny  spot  pleased  him  so  nuich, 
he  had  planted  the  swarm  of  young  bees  here. 

O  .> 
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I  hat  llicy  slioukl  be  quite  comfortable,  and  if, 
wlicii  be  came  again  after  a  year,  tbey  sboubl 
tbea  liave  increased  and  taken  up  llie  wbolc 
grated  confessional,  he  would  be  nmch  pleased 
at  it. 

Tbe  shepherd  is  an  old  man;  he  has  long 
moustacbeos,  be  bad  been  a  soldier  and  related  to 
me  different  scenes  of  war  and  of  former  times, 
therewith  whistling  to  bis  dog,  which  governed 
bis  flock.  Of  different  castle -spectres  be  told  me 
also,  that  he  did  not  believe  in  them,  but  upon 
the  Ingelbeim  height,  where  ruins  of  the  great 
imperial  saloon  were  yet  standing,  there  it  was 
not  quite  secure  from  being  haunted.  lie  had 
himself  met  a  man  by  moonlight  upon  the  heath, 
all  clad  in  steel,  who  was  followed  by  a  lion; 
and  as  tbe  lion  scented  man,  he  roared  fearfully; 
that  thereupon  tbe  knight  turned  to  him,  threa- 
tened him  witli  his  linger,  and  cried,  ''be  still, 
mischievous  dog,"  the  lion  tlien  was  silenced,  and 
licked  the  man's  feet.  Hie  shepherd  related  this 
to  me  with  peculiar  horror;  and  I  for  my  plea- 
sure shuddered  also :  I  said,  ''I  can  easily  believe. 
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llinl  a  pious  sliopliprd  nnisl  fcor  llio  proloclor  of 
a  lion."  "A\  liat !"  said  ho,  ''I  >va.s  then  no  shep- 
herd hul  a  s(ddier.  and  not  pari  iculavly  pious  cither; 
I  courted  a  sweetheart,  and  had  come  over  lo 
In2;elhcini  at  midnighl,  to  force  bolt  aiid  bar;  l)ut 
i/idl  nip;bt  I  went  no  furlhcr;  I  turned  back;"' 
"\\  cIl,"  said  I,  '"and  your  swcellieart  wailed  for 
you  in  vain?  '  "Yes,  said  lie,  "but  where  (iliosis 
are  busv,  there  man  must  not  meddle. '  I  Ihought, 
wlicn  one  loves,  he  need  not  fear  Spirits,  and 
may  jii.st  ihcn  consider  them  as  equals,  for  thoui;h 
ni£;ht  be  not  the  friend  of  man,  it  is  surely  the 
friend  of  lovers. 

I  asked  the  shepherd,  how  in  lliis  solitary  bu- 
siness, he  passed  liis  time  durinj:;  the  lonj;  davs 
—  he  ascended  tlie  mountain,  the  whole  Hock  at 
his  heels,  passed  over  me,  he  cainc  aj^jain,  the 
flock  took  as  before  no  round  about  wav;  he 
showed  me  a  beautiful  pipe;  so  he  called  a  haul- 
boy  with  silver  keys,  and  neatly  Inlaid  with  ivory: 
he  said,  ''this  a  Frenchman  gave  me;  I  can  blow 
upon  it,  so  that  it  is  to  be  heard  a  mile  ofl';  when 
1  paslure  here  upon  ihe  hcighls  and  see  yonder 
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a  liUle  ship  wilh  a  jovial  people,  llicn  I  plav;  al 
a  distance  ihe  pipe  sounds  beaullfnlly,  parlicularly, 
when  the  water  is  so  still  and  sunny,  as  it  is  to- 
day;  playing  is  dearer  to  me  than  meat  and  drink. 
He  applied  it  to  his  lips,  turned  himself  towards 
the  valley,  to  let  the  echo  be  heard;  soon  he 
played  the  song  of  the  soothsaying  temple -boy, 
out  of  Axur  of  Ormus  with  variations  of  his  own 
fancy:  the  solemn  stillness,  which  breaks  forth 
out  of  these  tones,  and  expands  itself  In  ihe  midst 
of  vacant  space,  surely  proves,  that  Spirits  occupy 
a  place  also  in  the  sensual  world;  at  least  all 
seemed  changed  —  Air  and  Mountain,  Forest  and 
Distance,  and  the  onward  stream  with  Its  gliding 
barks  were  subdued  by  the  melody,  and  breathed 
forth  their  prophetic  spirit:  —  the  flocks  had  laid 
themselves  to  rest,  the  dog  was  stretched  at  the 
shepherd's  feet,  who  stood  at  a  distance  from  me 
on  the  height,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  vir- 
tuoso, who  surpasses  himself,  because  he  perceives, 
he  is  thoroughly  understood  and  enjoyed.  He  made 
Echo  play  a  very  delicate  character  therein ;  here 
and  there  he  allowed  it  to  melt  into  some  pause; 


I  hen  lie  repented  llie  lost  Honrish  more  tenderly 
and  penetralinglv  —  eeho  ;»<;;ain!  —  he  became  slill 
tnorc  fiery  and  langnlshinj^;  and  (hns  he  lanj^ht 
l^elio  how  lilj^li  he  eonld  reach,  and  tlien  he  ended 
with  a  brilliant  fermatc,  which  made  every  vale 
and  ravine  of  the  Donncrsberg  and  Ifundsriick 
resonnd.  Playing,  he  went  round  the  mountain 
with  his  flock.  —  I  packed  up  my  writing,  since 
here  above  solitude  is  disturbed,  and  wandered 
yel  awhile  in  the  overpowering  splendour  of  vSun- 
set,  taken  up  by  wise  sayings  with  the  shepherd, 
walking  behind  the  white  flock;  he  left  me  with 
the  compliment  that  I  was  cleverer  than  all  the 
people  he  knew;  to  me  this  was  something  quite 
new;  for  till  now  I  have  heard  from  clever  people 
that  I  was  quite  foolish;  nevertheless  I  cannot 
deny  the  shepherd  to  be  right;  1  am  clever  and 
lioAC  sharp  senses. 

Bettin'e. 


Winkel,  August  7th. 

Yesterday  I  closed  mv  letter  and  sent   it  olT, 
but  had  not  conchuled  it.  —  If  you  knew,  what 
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(Usqulcliule  and  pain  fall  upon  me  during  these 
simple  descriplions!  all  appears  to  you  to  be  writ- 
ten just  as  seen  and  heard;  yes!  but  I  see  so 
much  and  think  it,  and  yet  cannot  express  il; 
and  one  thought  crosses  the  other,  and  one  takes 
flight  before  the  other,  and  then  again  it  is  as 
solitary  in  the  mind  as  in  the  world.  The  shep- 
herd believed,  that  ]Music  protects  against  evil- 
splrils  and  tediousness;  there  he  is  right,  for  the 
melancholy  of  tediousness  Is  produced  only  be- 
cause we  long  after  the  Future.  In  IMusic  we  have 
a  presentiment  of  this  Future;  since  it  can  only 
be  Spirit  and  nothing  else;  and  without  spirit  there 
is  no  Future;  who  will  not  bloom  in  the  Spirit, 
how  will  he  live  and  breathe?  —  But  I  intend 
lo  tell  you  of  too  powerful  thoughts  in  IMusic  — 
for  because  I  know  that  its  truth  is  still  not  to 
be  expressed  by  earthly  tongue,  so  much  I  re- 
press from  fear,  you  may  not  approve  of  it,  or 
rather,  because  I  believe  that  prejudices  blind  you, 
inculcated  by  Cod  knows  what  trivial  sort  of  peo- 
ple, I  have  no  power  over  you:  you  believe  that 
you  must  apply  to  learned  people,  and  what  they 
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niav  tell  vou.  slands  only  in  the  wav  of  the 
hl2;her  Avant.  O,  Gocihe!  lam  afraid  hefore  vou 
and  the  paper,  I  am  afraid  to  ^\  rite  down,  what  I 
think  for  yon. 

Yes!  Christian  Schlosscr  said  that  you  under- 
stand nothing  of  iMusic,  that  a-ou  fear  dealh  and 
have  no  religion;  what  shall  I  say  to  this?  lam 
as  stupid  as  I  am  mute,  when  I  am  so  sensibly 
hurt.    Ah!  Goethe,  if  one  had  no  shelter,  Mhlch 
could  protect  in  bad  weather,   the  cold  loveless 
wind  might  harm  one,  but  I  know  you  to  be  shel- 
tered wltliin  yourself;  but  these  three  riddles  are 
a  problem  to  me.    I  would  fain  explain  to  you 
Music  in  all  its  bearings   and  yet  I  myself  feel, 
that  it  is  beyond  sense   and  not  understood  by 
me;  nevertheless  I  cannot  retire  from  tliis  Indis- 
soluble, and  I  pra^  to  it;  not  ihat  I  may  conceive 
it;  no.  the  Inconceivable  is  ever  —  God;  and  there 
is  no  medium  ^Vo^ld,  in  which  other  secrets  can 
be  hidden.    Since  Music  is  inconceivable,  so  is  it 
surely  God;  this  I  must  say,  and  you  will  with 
your  notion  of  the  "terz"  and  the  quint  laugh  at 
me!    No!  you  are  loo  good,  vou  will  not  laugh; 

03 
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and  then  you  arc  also  loo  wise;  you  will  surely 
willingly  give  up  your  studies  and  your  conquered 
ideas,  for  such  an  all  -  hallowing  mystery  oi  the 
divine  Spirit  In  Music.  What  could  repay  the 
pains  of  Inquiry,  If  It  were  not  this?  after  what 
could  we  Inquire,  whicli  moves  us,  except  the 
Divine  only?  And  what  can  others,  the  well-stu- 
died, say  better  or  higher  upon  it;  —  and  if  one 
of  them  should  bring  something  forward  against 
it,  must  he  not  be  ashamed?  If  one  should  say, 
"Music  is  there,  only  that  the  human  spirit  may 
perfect  Itself  therein."  —  Well ,  yes !  we  should 
perfect  ourselves  in  God!  If  one  say.  It  Is  only 
the  connecting  link  wltli  the  Divine,  but  not  God 
liimselfl  No,  ye  false  voices,  your  vain  song  Is 
not  divinely  Imbued!  Ah!  Divinity  Itself  teaches 
us  to  understand  the  signs,  that  like  it  by  our 
own  power,  we  may  learn  to  govern  in  the  realm 
of  Divinity.  All  learning  In  art  is  only,  that  we 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  self-dependance  within 
us,  and  that  it  may  remain  our  conquest.  Some 
one  has  said  of  Christ,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Music:   to  this  I  could   answer  nothing;   in   the 
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firsl  place  I  nm  nol  nearly  cnoui^Ii  ac(|ualnleil  with 
Ills  course  of  lile.  and  then  whixt  siruck  me  at 
tlic  time,  I  can  say  only  lo  yon.  although  I  do 
not  know  what  you  may  answer  to  It.  Christ 
says:  "Your  body  also  shall  be  glorified."  Is  not 
Music  now",  the  glorifying  of  sensual  ISature?  Does 
not  Music  so  touch  our  senses,  that  we  feel  them 
melted  into  the  harmony  of  the  tones,  which  you 
choose  to  reckon  by  terz  and  quint  ?  Only  learn 
to  understand!  you  will  wonder  so  much  tlie  more 
at  the  Inconceivable.  —  The  senses  flow  on  the 
stream  of  Inspiration  and  that  exalts  them.  All 
which  spiritually  lays  claim  on  man,  here  goes 
over  to  the  senses;  therefore  is  it  that  through 
them  he  feels  himsell  moved  to  all  things.  Love 
and  friendship  and  warlike  courage,  and  longing 
after  the  Divinity,  all  boil  in  the  blood;  the  blood 
is  hallowed;  it  inflames  the  body,  that  it  becomes 
of  one  instinct  with  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  efl'ect 
of  IMusic  on  the  senses,  this  is  the  glorifying  of 
the  body;  the  senses  of  Christ  were  dissolved  in 
•  he  divine  spirit;  they  were  of  one  instinct  with 
him;   he  said:    '•^^hal   ye  touch  wilh  the  spirit, 
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as  with  Uie  senses  must  be  divine,  for  then  your 
body  becomes  also  spirit."  Look!  this  1  myself 
almost  felt  and  thought,  Mhen  it  was  said  that 
Christ  knew  nothing  about  IMusic. 

Pardon  me,  that  I  thus  speak  with  you,  nearly 
without  substantial  ground,  for  I  am  giddy  and  I 
scarcely  perceive  tliat  which  I  would  say,  and 
forget  all  so  easily  again;  but  if  1  could  not  have 
confidence  in  you,  to  confess  that  which  occurs 
to  me,  to  whom  should  I  impart  it?  — 

This  winter  I  had  a  spider  in  my  room;  when 
I  played  upon  the  Guitar,  it  descended  hastily 
into  a  web,  which  it  had  spun  lower  down.  I 
placed  myself  before  it  and  drew  my  fingers  across 
the  string;  it  was  clearly  seen,  how  it  vibrated 
through  its  little  limbs;  w^hen  I  changed  the  chord, 
it  changed  its  movements,  —  they  were  involuntary; 
by  each  different  Arpeggio,  the  rhythm  in  its  mo- 
tions was  also  changed;  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
—  this  little  being  was  joy-penetrated  or  spirit- 
imbued,  as  long  as  my  Music  lasted,  when  that 
stopped  it  retired.  Another  little  play-fellow  was 
a  mouse;  but  he  was  more  taken  by  vocal  mu- 
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sic:  he  chiefly  made  his  appearance,  when  I  sung 
tlie   gamut;   the  fuller  I  swelled   the  tones,  the 
nearer  it  came;  in  the  middle  of  the  room  it  re- 
mained  sitting;   my  master  was   much  delighted 
with   the  little  animal;  we  look  great   care  not 
to  disturb  him.   ^Vhen  I  sung  songs  and  varying 
melodies,  he  seemed  to  be  afraid;  he  could  not 
endure  it  and  ran  hastily  away.    Thus  tlien,  the 
gamut  seemed  fitted  for  this  htlle  creature,  pre- 
vailed over  it,  and  (who  can  doubt?)  prepared  the 
way  for  something  loftier  within  it;  these  tones, 
given  witli  tlie  utmost  purity,  —  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, touched  these  organs.    This  swelling  and 
sinking  to  silence,  raised  the  little  creature  into 
another  element.    Ah,  Goethe!  what  shall  I  say? 
everything  touches  me  so  nearly  —  I  am  so  sen- 
sitive to-day,  I  could  weep:   who  can  dwell  in 
the  Temple  upon  pure  and  serene  heights,  ought 
he   to  wish   to  go   fortli  into  a  den   of   thieves? 
These  two  little  animals  resigned  themselves  up 
to  Music;  it  was  their  Temple,  in  which  they  felt 
their  existence,  elevated  by  the  touch  of  the  Di- 
vine, and  thou,  who  feelest  thyself  touched  by 
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the  eternal  pulsation  of  the  Divine  witliin  thee, 
thou  hast  no  religion?  Thou,  whose  words,  whose 
thoughts  are  ever  directed  to  the  muse,  thou  not 
to  live  in  the  Element  of  exaltation,  in  connection 
with  God?  —  0  yes!  the  ascending  from  out  un- 
conscious life  into  revelation,  —  that  is  ]>Iusic! 

Good  night! 

Carlsbad,  July  28tli  180S. 

Is  it  true,  what  the  enamoured  poets  say,  that 
there  is  no  sweeter  joy,  than  to  adorn  the  loved- 
one,  you  have  deserved  the  best  from  me.  —  A 
box,  full  of  the  most  beautiful  love-apples  has 
come  to  me  through  my  mother,  neatly  strung 
on  a  gold  chain;  they  had  almost  become  apples 
of  discord  here  in  my  circle.  I  see  concealed  un- 
der this  present,  and  its  accompanying  injunctions, 
a  feint,  which  I  cannot  help  denouncing;  for  since 
you  are  cunning  enough,  to  lead  me  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  summer  upon  the  ice*),  I  would  fain 


*)  To  lead  oil  ice ;  —  a  German  proverb ;   meaning  to 
lenipt  one. 
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show  you  my  wit,  how,  unprepared  and  unex- 
pecledly  I  vcnlure  lo  withstand  with  skill,  this 
tvintcr -pleasure:  I  will  not  say  to  thee,  that  I 
should  like  to  adorn  none  so  much  as  thee,  for 
unadorned  thou  first  surprixedst  me,  and  unadorned 
thou  wilt  for  ever  charm  me.  I  hung  the  pearl- 
rows  of  Chinese  fruit,  between  the  open  window 
folds,  and  as  the  sun  just  tlien  shone  upon  them, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  effect,  upon 
these  balsam- like  productions.  There  where  the 
rays  struck,  the  burning  red  changed  now  to  a 
dark  purple,  then  to  green  and  to  decided  blue; 
all  heightened  by  the  genuine  gold  of  tlie  light. 
1  have  not  for  a  long  time,  observed  a  more  grace- 
ful play  of  colours,  and  who  knows,  through  what 
bye-paths  all  this  may  lead  me;  at  least  the  swan's 
neck,  (of  which  the  to  you  obedient  writing-fin- 
gers of  my  mother  make  mention)  would  scarcely 
have  led  me  to  such  decided  observations  and 
reflexions:  and  thus  then  I  have  found  it  quite 
suited  to  thy  will,  herewith  so  to  delight  and  in- 
struct myself,  and  I  guard  my  treasure  too  care- 
fully from  every  longing  eye,  to  make  it  the  sub- 
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ject  of  choice.  Herewilh  1  think  of  tliee,  ami  all 
the  honey- fruits  of  the  sunhright  land,  and  fain 
would  1  pour  out  before  thee,  the  gathered  trea- 
sures of  the  Orient,  if  it  were  only  to  see,  how 
thou  wouldst  despise  them,  because  thou  feelst 
thy  happiness  to  be  founded  in  other  things. 

Thy  friendly  letter,  thy  rich  pages,  found 
me  here  at  a  time  when  I  would  fain  have  re- 
ceived and  accepted  thyself.  It  was  a  time  of 
impatience  with  me;  for  several  postdays  I  had 
always  seen  the  friendly  postboy,  who  is  yet  of 
roguish  age,  holding  up  with  pointed  fingers,  tliy 
well -stuffed  packet.  Then  I  sent  hastily  down, 
to  fetch  it  and  found  that  my  hopes  were  not 
cheated;  I  had  nourishment  from  one  post- day 
to  the  other;  but  now  they  had  been  twice  ex- 
pected, and  in  vain.  Do  not  lay  too  much  to  my 
account,  that  I  was  impatient;  habit  is  indeed  too 
sweet  a  thing.  My  dear  mother  had  besides  from 
a  very  praiseworthy  economy,  collected  thy  let- 
ters and  packed  them  up  in  the  little  box,  and 
now  all  streams  around  me  —  another  country, 
another  sfcv,  hills,  over  which  1  also  have  wan- 
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dered;  valleys,  in  Nvhicli  1  also  have  passed  my 
most  beautirul  days,  and  have  drunk  costly  wine; 
and  tlie  Rhine,  do^\n  which  I  loo  have  sailed, 
in  a  little  leaky  boat.  Thus  I  have  a  double  right 
to  thy  remembrance;  first  I  was  there,  and  then 
I  am  with  thee,  and  with  delighting  astonishment 
I  receive  the  lessons  of  tliy  wisdom,  as  also  the 
pleasant  events,  for  in  all  it  is  thou,  who  givest 
them  beauty  by  thy  presence. 

Here  still  a  little  well-meant  remark,  with 
thanks  for  the  inclosed,  which  you  according  to 
opportunity  impart  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern. 
Although   I  do   not  love  the   Nifelheim- heaven, 

under  which is  pleased  to  live;  yet  I 

well  know,  that  certain  climates  and  atmospheres 
are  necessary,  that  dilTcrent  plants  which  we  can- 
not do  witliout,  may  be  brought  to  light.  Thus, 
we  arc  healed  by  the  rein-deer  moss,  w hich  grows 
in  places  where  we  w ould  not  like  to  dwell,  and 
to  use  a  more  respectable  comparison,  the  mists 
of  England  arc  necessary,  to  bring  forth  its  beau- 
tiful green  meadows. 

Certain  off- shoots  of  this  Flora,  were  pleasant 
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enough  also  to  me.  If  it  were  at  all  limes  possible 
for  the  reviewer,  to  pick  out  things  of  the  same 
kind,  that  the  deep  should  never  become  hollow, 
and  the  plain  never  plat,  then  nothing  could  be 
said  against  an  undertaking,  to  which  one  must 
in  more  tJian  one  sense  wish  success.  —  Convey 
my  best  remembrances  to  this  friend,  and  make 
my  excuses,  that  I  do  not  write  myself. 

How  long  will  you  still  remain  in  the  Rhine- 
country?  —  what  will  you  do  at  the  time  of  the 
vintage?  —  your  pages  will  find  me  here  for  se- 
veral months  at  least,  among  the  old  rocks,  near 
the  hot  springs,  which  are  this  time  also,  very 
beneficial  to  me.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me  wait 
In  vain,  for,  to  sootlie  my  impatience,  to  learn 
all  that  takes  place  in  thy  little  head,  —  to  that 
these  springs  are  not  qualified. 

Till  now  my  son  Augustus  does  well  at  Hei- 
delberg. My  wife  visits  the  theatre  and  ball-room 
in  Lauchstadt.  ]\Iany  distant  friends  have  already 
visited  me  here  by  letter;  with  others  I  have  met 
personally  quite  unexpectedly. 

1  have  delayed  so  long,  that  I  will  immediately 
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send  off  lliis  leltor  and  inclose  II  lo  nn  niolher. 
Say  all  llial  to  thyself,  to  which  space  is  not 
granted  nio,  and  let  nic  soon  hear  from  thee. 


August  Sill. 

AN  hercver  it  is  well  wilh  us,  there  we  must 
leave  too  soon ;  —  thus  indeed  I  was  with  thee, 
therefore  1  was  obliged  to  leave  thee  so  soon. 

A  good  pleasant  place  of  residence  is  to  me, 
what  a  fruitful  country  is  to  the  sailor,  who  has 
an  uncertain  voyage  before  him,  he  will  collect 
as  much  provision,  as  time  and  means  allow.  Ah! 
when  he  is  upon  the  solitary,  wide  sea,  when 
the  fruits  disappear,  the  sweet  water!  —  he  sees 
no  goal  before  him  —  how  desiring  become  his 
thoughts  of  land!  —  Thus  Is  it  now  mIiIi  me:  in 
two  days  I  must  leave  the  Rhine,  to  meet  wnth 
the  whole  family- train  at  Schlangcnbad.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  not  been  continually  here,  or 
an  epistle  from  me  would  have  long  ago  reached 
you;  many  excursions  have  hindered  me  —  the 
journey  to  the  AN  cllerau,  of  which  I  iicreby  send 
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you  a  fragment.  I  visited  the  Primate  at  Aschaf- 
fenburg;  he  Is  still  of  opinion,  that  I  have  not 
yet  worn  out  my  child's  shoes,  and  sahites  me, 
at  the  same  lime  stroking  my  cheeks  and  giving 
me  a  hearty  kiss.  This  time  he  said,  "my  good, 
dear  httle  treasure,  how  well  you  look  and  how 
you  are  grown! "  Now  such  a  manner  has  a  ma- 
gic effect  upon  me,  I  felt  myself  to  be  exactly, 
as  he  took  me  to  be,  and  behaved  myself  too  as 
if  I  were  only  twelve  years  old,  I  allowed  every 
sort  of  joke  and  a  complete  deficiency  of  respect; 
under  these  dubious  circumstances  I  imparted 
to  him  your  messages.  But  be  not  frightened ;  I 
know  your  dignified  conduct  to  great  people,  and 
have  forfeited  nothing  as  your  messenger:  I  had 
made  a  written  extract  from  the  letter  to  your 
mother,  and  laid  it  before  him:  and  the  lines  in 
which  you  wrote,  "Bettlne  must  take  all  pains, 
to  draw  this  in  the  prettiest  manner  from  the 
Primate,"  I  kept  covered  with  my  hand.  Now  he 
wanted  exactly  to  see,  what  was  concealed  there; 
I  previously  made  my  conditions,  he  promised  me 
the  little  Indian  Herbarium ;  It  is  In  Paris,  and  he 
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would  write  about  it  the  same  dav.  With  re- 
spect to  the  papers  of  Provost  D'umee,  he  has 
very  interesting,  Hterary  matters,  all  of  which  he 
promises  you;  the  correspondence  with  ...  he 
does  not  give  out;  I  am  only  to  say,  '-you  have 
not  deserved  it,  and  he  intends  preserving  the  let- 
ters as  an  important  heir-loom,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  fiery  expression,  with  the  highest  reverence." 
I  do  not  know,  what  came  upon  me  at  this  dis- 
course; I  felt  that  I  blushed,  then  he  lifted  up  my 
chin  and  said,  "why  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
my  child,  do  you  write  also  to  Goethe?"'  "Yes," 
said  I,  "under  tlie  wing  of  his  mother."  "Indeed, 
indeed,  very  good!  and  can  his  mother  read?" 
Then  I  w  as  obliged  to  laugh  tremendously,  I  said, 
"Really!  your  Highness  has  guessed  it;  I  must 
read  everything  to  his  mother,  and  what  she  is 
not  to  know,  I  skip  over."  lie  made  all  sorts  of 
jests,  and  asked  if  I  called  you  "thou,"'  and  what 
I  wrote  to  you?  I  said:  "For  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm  I  called  you  "thou,"  and  that  I  w^as  just 
about  to  obtain  his  dispensation  to  confess  in  writ- 
ing, for  I  should  so  hkc  to  confess  to  you."  He 
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laughed,  he  jumped  up,  (for  he  is  very  lively  and 
often  makes  great  leaps),  and  said,  "W  it  like  light- 
ning! yes,  I  give  dispensation  to  you  and  him  — 
write  to  him  —  I  give  him  power  to  impart  per- 
fect forgiveness,  and  now  you  will  be  surely  sa- 
tisfied with  me?  I  had  a  great  desire  to  say  to 
him,  that  I  was  no  longer  twelve  years  old,  but 
had  already  some  time  entered  the  blooming  age 
of  sensibility:  but  something  prevented  me:  with 
his  merry  leaps,  the  little  clerical  violet- coloured 
velvet  cap  fell  from  his  head;  I  picked  it  up,  and 
because  I  thought  it  would  become  me  well,  put 
it  on.  lie  looked  at  me  a  while  and  said:  "A 
most  lovely  little  bishop;  the  whole  clergy  would 
follow  at  his  heels,"  and  now  I  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  undeceive  him  about  my  not  being 
so  young,  for  it  occurred  to  me,  that  what  might 
delight  him  in  a  child,  could  appear  to  him  for 
a  reasonable  young  lady,  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
highly  improper.  I  therefore  left  it  so,  and  took 
the  sin  upon  myself  of  having  imposed  upon  him, 
at  the  same  time  relying  upon  the  power  of  re 
mission,  which  he  made  over  to  you. 
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Ah!  fain  would  I  write  lo  you  of  olhcr  llilngs, 
but  your  mother,  to  whom  I  must  relate  all,  tor- 
ments me  and  says:  such  tilings  give  you  plea- 
sure, and  tliat  you  lay  much  stress  upon  know- 
ing them  minutely.  I  fetched  from  her  too  a  dear 
letter  from  you ,  which  had  already  awaited  me 
yonder  for  a  fortnight,  and  yet  I  should  like  to 
chide  you  ahout  it.  You  are  a  coquettish,  elegant 
writer,  but  you  are  a  cruel  man:  the  whole  beau- 
tiful nature,  the  splendid  country,  the  warm  sum- 
mer-days of  remembrance  —  nil  this  does  not 
touch  thee.  Friendly  as  thou  art,  thou  art  also 
as  cold.  ^Yhen  I  saw  the  great  fold  of  paper, 
written  on  all  four  sides,  I  tliought  that  here  and 
there  at  least  it  would  shine  through  —  that  thou 
lovest  me,  it  does  too  shine  but  only  by  gleams, 
not  with  a  slow,  blessing  fire.  0,  what  a  mighty 
difference  there  will  be  between  that  correspon- 
.  dence,  which  the  Primate  will  not  give  up,  and 
ours !  that  comes  from  mv  loving  you  too  much, 
and  that  I  also  acknowledge  it  to  you:  there  is 
a  silly  peculiarity  of  men,  of  becoming  cold,  when 
^L     one  loves  them  too  dearly. 

I 


Your  mollier  is  now  always  so  pleaseil  and 
friendly,  when  I  return  from  my  excursions;  she 
listens  with  joy  to  all  little  adventures;  for  not 
seldom  I  make  large  out  of  small,  and  this  once 
I  was  richly  provided;  for  not  only  persons,  but 
oxen,  asses  and  horses  played  remarkable  parts 
therein.  You  cannot  think,  how  happy  it  makes 
me,  when  she  laughs  with  all  her  heart.  iMy  mis- 
fortune took  me  to  Frankfort,  exactly  as  IMadame 
de  Stael  passed  through:  I  had  already  enjoyed 
her  society  a  whole  evening  at  ?tlayence,  but  your 
mother  was  well  pleased  to  have  my  assistance, 
for  she  was  already  informed,  tliat  Madame  de 
Stael  would  bring  her  a  letter  from  you,  and  she 
wished  me  to  play  the  "intermezzos,"  if  she  should 
need  relief  during  this  great  catastrophe.  Your 
mother  has  commanded  me  to  describe  all  to  you 
with  the  utmost  minuteness:  —  the  interview  took 
place  at  Bethmann-Schaaf,  in  the  apartments  of 
Maurice  Bethmann.  Your  mother  —  either  through 
irony  or  fun,  had  decorated  herself  wonderfully, 
but  with  German  humour,  and  not  in  French  taste. 
I  must  tell  you,  that  when  I  looked  at  your  mo- 
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iher,  vvllli  throe  feathers  upon  lier  Jiead,  which 
nodded  on  three  different  sides — one  red,  one 
>vhile  and  one  blue,  the  French  national  colours 
—  rising  from  out  a  field  of  sunlloMers,  my  heart 
heat  witli  joy  and  expectation.  She  was  deeply 
rougedy  her  great  black  eyes  fired  a  burst  of  artil- 
lery; round  her  neck  she  wore  tlie  celebrated 
gold  ornaments,  given  her  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
Lace  of  ancient  fashion  and  great  splendour,  (a 
complete  heir-loom),  covered  her  bosom,  and  thus 
she  stood  with  white  kid -gloves;  in  one  hand  a 
curiously  wrought  fan,  v/iih  which  she  set  Uic 
air  in  motion,  the  other  hand  which  was  bared, 
quite  covered  with  sparkling  stones,  taking  from 
time  to  time  a  pinch  out  of  a  golden  snuff-box, 
in  wiiich  was  set  a  miniature  of  you,  where  with 
powdered  ringlets,  you  are  thoughtfully  leaning 
your  head  upon  your  hand.  The  party  of  distin- 
guished elder  ladies  formed  a  semicircle  in  Mau- 
rice Bethmanns  bed-chamber;  on  the  purple-co- 
loured carpet  in  the  centre  of  whicli  was  a  while 
field  with  a  leopard,  —  the  company  looked  so 
stately,  that  they  might  well  be  imposing.  On 
I.  I* 
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the  walls  were  ranged  beautiful  Indian  plants,  and 
the  apartment  was  lighted  by  shaded  glass 
globes;  opposite  the  semicircle  stood  the  bed  upon 
a  dais  of  two  steps,  also  covered  with  a  purple 
tapestry,  on  each  side  a  candelabra.  I  said  to  your 
mother,  "Madame  de  Staiil  will  think  she  is  cited 
before  the  Court  of  love,  for  the  bed  yonder  looks 
like  the  covered  throne  of  Venus."  It  was  thought 
that  then  she  might  have  much  to  answer  for. 
At  last  the  long-expected  one  came  through  a  suite 
of  lighted  apartments,  accompanied  by  Benjamin 
Constant.  She  was  dressed  as  Corinne;  a  turban 
of  aurora  and  orange  -  coloured  silk,  a  dress  of 
the  same,  with  an  orange  tunic,  girded  so  high 
as  to  leave  httle  room  for  her  heart;  her  black 
brows  and  lashes  glittered,  as  also  her  hps  with 
a  mysterious  red;  her  long  gloves  were  drawn 
down,  covering  only  her  hand,  in  which  she  held 
the  well  known  laurel -sprig.  As  the  apartment 
where  she  was  expected,  lies  much  lower,  she 
was  obliged  to  descend  four  steps.  Unfortunately, 
she  held  up  her  dress  before  instead  of  behind; 
this  gave  the  solemnity  of  her  reception  a  ter- 
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\\U\c  Mow;  if  looked  very  odd,  os,  rind  in  com- 
plole  oiionlal  slylo  she  mnrched  down  towards 
Ihc  slifT  dames  of  llic  virliic-enrollcd  Frankforl 
society.  Your  moliier  darted  a  few  daring  glances 
at  me,  whilst  they  were  presented  to  each  other.  I 
had  slalioncd  niysell  apart  to  oh.scrve  Ihc  whole 
scone.  I  perceived  !!Mad.  de  Slacl's  astonishment 
al  the  remarkable  decorations  and  dross  of  your 
mother,  who  displayed  an  immense  pride.  She 
spread  out  her  robe  wilh  her  Iclt  hand  —  MJth 
hor  ri2;]il  she  sainted,  playing  wllii  her  fan  and 
bowing  her  head  several  times  with  groat  con- 
descension, and  said  w  ith  an  elevated  voice,  "Jt"  suis 
1(1  mere  dc  (jorlJir;  "nJi,  jr  si/is  c/tannec,'  an- 
swered the  authoress  and  then  followed  a  solemn 
stillness.  Then  ensued  the  presentation  of  her  dis- 
tinguished suite*),  also  curious  lo  become  acquainted 
wilh  (Joethcs  mother.  \our  mother  answered 
iheir  clvIUlies  ^\ilh  a  new-year's-wish  in  I'rench, 
which  wilh  solenui  courtesies  she  kept  murmur- 
ing between  her  teeth  —  in  short  I  think  the  au- 


*)  Wiilielni  Sclil.'gol.  Sismondi.   fJcnjjiniili   Coiislaiil. 
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dlcnce  was  perfect  and  gave  a  line  specimen  of 
the  german  grandezza.  Soon  your  molher  beck- 
oned me  to  her;  I  was  forced  to  play  the  in- 
terpreter between  both:  then  I  he  conversation 
turned  only  upon  you  and  your  youth;  the  por- 
trait upon  tlie  snuff-box  was  examined,  it  was 
painted  at  Lelpzlc,  before  you  were  so  ill,  but 
already  very  thin;  one  can  nevcrtlicless  recognize 
all  your  present  grandeur  in  those  gracious  fea- 
tures and  above  all  the  author  of  Werther.  Mad. 
de  Stael  spoke  about  your  letters,  and  that  she 
should  like  to  read  what  you  wrote  to  your  mo- 
ther, and  your  mother  promised  them  to  her; 
I  thought,  she  should  surely  get  none  of  your 
letters  to  read  from  me,  for  I  bear  her  a  grudge; 
as  often  as  your  name  dropped  from  her  not  well- 
formed  lips,  an  inward  wrath  fell  upon  me:  she 
told  me  that  in  your  letters  you  call  her  "amle;"' 
ah!  she  surely  remarked  in  me,  that  this  came 
quite  unexpectedly  to  me ;  ah  !  she  said  even  more. 
—  But  now  my  patience  was  lost;  —  how  can 
you  be  friendly  with  so  unpleasant  a  countenance? 
Ah!  there  one  may  see,  that  vou  are  vain  —  or 
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pcvlinps  she  lold  nic  iinlrntlis?  Were  I  wllh  llice, 
I  would  nol  sulTer  it.  As  Fnys  wUh  fiery  tlragons, 
1  would  guard  my  treasure  witli  looks.  ISow  1 
sit  far  removed  from  thee,  do  not  know  what  thou 
art  doing  and  am  only  happy,  when  no  thoughts 
torment  me. 

I  could  write  a  volume  upon  all  (hat  I  have 
heard,  done  and  seen  during  a  week,  with  your 
mother.  She  could  hardly  expect  me  to  come 
and  recapitulate  every  thing  to  her.  Then  came  re- 
proaches; I  was  peevish  that  she  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  her  acquaintance  with  Mad.  de  Slael; 
she  called  me  childish  and  silly  and  conceited, 
and  said,  that  one  nuist  not  deny  respect  to 
what  was  really  worthy,  and  that  one  could  not 
pass  over  such  a  woman  like  a  kennel  and  con- 
tinue ones  way,  that  it  must  always  be  consi- 
dered as  a  remarkable  honour  in  one's  fate,  to  come 
together  with  an  important  and  celebrated  per- 
sonage. I  managed  it  so,  that  your  mother  at  last 
showed  me  your  letter,  in  which  you  felicitate 
her  about  coming  in  contact  with  this  meteor, 
and     there    all    her     reported    wisdom    shewed 
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Ilsolf  in  your  lollcr.  I  Iiod  merry  upon  von 
and  said.  "Vain  Indeed,  is  ihc  godlike  yo'illi; 
lie  gives  proof  of  his  cternilv."  Your  molher 
would  not  understand  the  jest;  she  was  of  opi- 
nion I  was  too  presumptuous,  and  that  I  must  not 
imagine,  you  took  any  other  interest  in  me,  than 
what  one  takes  in  children,  who  still  play  with 
their  dolls;  that  with  Mad.  de  Stael  you  could 
make  world-wisdom,  with  me  you  could  only 
trifle.  —  If  your  mother  were  right?  if  my  new 
found  thoughts,  which  I  beheved  alone  to  possess, 
were  nothing?  —  llow  in  these  few  months,  which 
I  have  passed  on  the  Rhine,  have  I  thought  on 
thcc  and  thee  only !  —  Each  cloud  I  have  called 
to  my  counsel,  from  each  tree,  each  weed  have 
I  claimed  wisdom,  and  from  each  dissipation  have 
I  turned  myself  away,  that  I  might  converse  deeply 
with  thee.  Oli  bad  cruel  man,  what  stories  arc 
these?  llow  often  have  I  prayed  to  my  guardian 
angel  that  he  would  speak  to  thee  for  me,  and 
then  have  1  restrained  myself  and  let  my  pen 
run  on.  All  nature  showed  me  in  a  mirror  what 
I  should   say    to    thcc;   truly   I  believed    thai    all 
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was  so  ordained  by  God,  llial  love  should  conduct 
a  correspondence  between  us.  But  you  place  more 
confidence  in  the  celebrated  woman,  who  has  writ- 
ten the  great  work,  "Sur  les  passions,"  about  wliich 
passions  I  know  nothing.  Ah,  believe  me,  you  have 
chosen  badly.    Love  alone  makes  wise. 

About  music  too  I  had  still  much  to  say  to  you; 
all  w  as  already  so  nicely  arranged ;  first  you  must 
understand  how  much  you  are  already  indebted 
to  it.  —  You  are  not  fire -proof.  IMusic  does  not 
cause  you  to  glow,  because  you  might  melt  away. 

I  ain  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  Music 
has  no  influence  upon  you.  Since  I  nevertheless 
believe  in  the  Firmament  witliin  thy  IMind,  since 
iSun  and  IMoon,  together  witli  all  the  stars  shine 
within  thee,  shall  I  then  doubt  that  this  tlie  high- 
est planet  above  all,  which  pours  forth  light,  which 
is  a  ruler  of  our  senses,  streams  through  thee? 
Thinkst  thou,  to  have  become  what  thou  art,  if 
IMusic  were  not  w  ilhin  thee?  Thou, — to  fear  death, 
when  it  is  IMusic  which  frees  the  mind  from  death? 
thou,  —  to  have  no  Religion,  when  it  is  Music 
whicli  plants  Devotion  within  thee? 
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Ilarken  within  thyself,  there  wilt  thou  Iiear 
musi<*  in  thy  soul,  which  is  Love  to  God;  this 
eternal  exulting  and  striving  towards  Eternity, 
which  is  Spirit  alone. 

I  could  tell  thee  things,  which  I  myself  fear 
to  express,  although  an  inward  voice  tells  me, 
they  are  true.  If  thou  remainest  mine,  I  shall 
learn  mucli,  if  thou  remainest  not  mine,  I  shall 
rest  like  the  seed  beneatli  the  earth,  till  the  time 
come  for  me  to  blossom  again  in  thee. 

My  head  glows;  whilst  I  wrote  I  struggled 
with  thoughts,  which  I  could  not  master.  Truth 
lies  in  all  its  infinity  within  the  spirit,  but  to 
embrace  it  in  simplest  form;  that  is  so  difficult! 
ah!  nothing  can  be  lost.  Truth  eternally  nourishes 
the  Spirit  which  bears  as  fruit  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  since  it  is  beautiful  that  we  love  one 
another,  do  not  think  to  dissemble  the  Truth 
any  longer. 

I  will  rather  relate  to  you  something  of  the 
gipsey-life,  which  we  are  leading  here  upon  the 
Rhine,  that  we  must  leave  so  soon,  and  who  knows, 
if  I  shall  see  it  again.  —  "Here,  where  the  breeze 
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of  balsamic  spring  brealhcs  around,  let  us  wander 
forth  alone,  nought  sliall  pari  ihce  from  me. "  — 
not  even  iMme  dc  Slai'l. 

Our  housekeeping  is  delightfully  arranged;  wc 
arc  eight  ladies,  not  one  gentlemen  is  in  the  house; 
since  it  is  now  very  hot,  we  contrive  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  possible;  for  instance  we  are  clad 
very  lightly;  one  chemise,  and  then  one  more 
in  the  Grecian  drapery  style.  The  doors  of  the 
sleeping -rooms  stand  open  at  night;  nav,  accord- 
ing to  our  liking,  we  make  our  sleeping -place 
npon  the  balcony,  or  any  other  cool  place:  I  have 
already  for  my  pleasure,  spent  nights  in  the  gar- 
den upon  the  beautiful  wall,  covered  with  broad 
stone  slabs,  under  the  plantains,  opposite  the  Rhine, 
to  await  the  rising  of  the  sun,  I  have  fallen 
asleep  upon  my  narrow  bed;  I  might  have  fal- 
len down  In  sleep,  particularly  mIicu  I  dream, 
I  spring  forward  to  meet  thee.  The  garden  Is 
elevated  and  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  de- 
clines steeply,  I  might  easily  have  met  with  a  mis- 
fortune; therefore  I  beg.  when  thou  thinkst  of  me 
In  dreams,  hold  forth  to  me  thy  protecting  arms. 

I>3 
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—  that  I  may  at  once  sink  into  ihcm;  "'for  oil 
is  bid  a  dream.  *)  —  By  day  we  are  all  in  gi-eat 
darkness;  all  the  shutters  throughout  the  whole 
house  are  closed,  all  the  curtams  drawn;  at  first 
I  took  long  walks  in  the  morning,  but  in  this 
heat,  it  is  no  longer  possible;  the  sun  does  calefy 
the  vine-hllls,  and  all  nature  sighs  under  the  brood- 
ing-warmth. Nevertheless  I  go  out  every  morn- 
ing between  four  and  five  o'clock  with  a  prunlng- 
knife  and  fetch  fresh  cool  sprigs,  that  I  plant 
about  in  my  room.  Eight  weeks  ago,  I  had  birch 
and  poplar,  which  shone  like  gold  and  silver,  and 
between  them,  thick  fragrant  bunches  of  May-lily. 
A  very  sanctuary  is  the  saloon  to  which  all  the 
little  sleeping- rooms  enter;  there  they  lie  still  in 
bed,  when  I  come  home,  and  wait  till  I  have  done; 
also  the  Lime  and  Chesnuts  here  have  done  blos- 
soming, and  lofty  reeds,  bending  themselves  along 
the  ceiling,  curled  about  with  blooming  bind- 
weed; and  the  field-flowers  are  charming,  the  little 
thrift  the   milfoil   the  daisies  water-lilies  which 


*)  Song  of  Goethe. 
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I  with  some  risk  had  fished  to  shore,  .nnd  ihc  cver- 
bcauliful  Forget-me-nol.  To-day  I  liavc  sol  up 
oaks.  —  lofty  l)ranchcs,  \vhlch  I  got  from  their 
highest  tops.  I  climb  like  a  cat;  the  leaves  are 
quite  purple,  and  grown  in  such  elegant  tufts,  as 
If  dancing  they  had  divided  themselves  into  groups. 
I  should  be  shy  of  speaking  to  you  about 
flowers;  once  already  you  have  laughed  at  me, 
and  yet  the  charm  is  so  great;  the  many  sleep- 
ing blossoms  M  Inch  only  wake  in  death,  tlie  dream- 
ing family  of  saintain,  the  lady-shpper,  the  prim- 
rose with  its  soft  friendly  scent  —  this  is  Uie  least 
of  all  flowers.  When  I  was  scarcely  six  years 
old  and  the  milk -woman  had  promised,  to  bring 
me  a  bunch  of  prinnoses,  expectation  brought 
me  with  the  first  morning  beam  from  my  slum- 
bers, in  my  little  shift  to  the  window;  how  fresh 
were  the  flowers!  How  tliey  breathed  m  my  hand! 

—  Once  she  brought  me  dark  pinks,  planted  them  in 
a  flower  pot  —  w  hat  riches?  IJow  was  I  surprized 
at  this  generosity!  —  These  flowers  in  the  earth 

—  they  appeared  to  me  eternally  bound  to  life; 
they  were  more  than  I  could  count;  1  kept  al- 
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ways  beginning  anew,  I  would  not  pass  bv  a  single 
bud;  how  sweetly  they  scenled!  How  was  1  hum- 
bled before  the  spirit,  which  streamed  forth  from 
them!  I  knew  then  but  little  of  "wood  and  plain," 
and  the  first  meadow,  by  evening-light,  an  end- 
less plain  to  infant  eyes,  —  sowed  with  golden 
stars;  —  ah,  how  has  nature  tried  in  love  to  imi- 
tate the  spirit  of  God.  And  how  he  loves  her. 
liow  does  he  incline  to  her  for  this  tenderness, 
in  blossoming  up  to  him!  How  have  I  rooted 
amonsist  the  irrass  and  seen  one  blade  force  itself 
against  the  other.  —  iMany  I  had  perhaps  overlooked, 
where  there  were  so  many,  but  its  beautiful  name, 
made  me  familiar  with  it,  and  whoever  has  named 
them,  must  have  loved  and  understood  them.  The 
little  shepherd's -purse  for  instance  —  I  had  not 
perceived  it,  but  as  I  heard  its  name,  I  found  it 
out  amongst  many,  I  opened  such  a  purse  and 
found  it  filled  with  seed-pearls.  Ah!  each  form 
contains  spirit  and  life,  that  it  may  lay  claim  to 
eternity.  —  Do  not  the  flowers  dance?  do  they 
not  sing?  —  do  they  not  write  spirit  in  the  air? 
do  they  not  themselves  paint  their  inmost  being, 
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In  their  form?  All  flowers  I  have  loved,  each  in 
ils  kind,  as  I  hecame  acquainted  with  them  one 
after  the  other  (and  I  Iiavc  heen  untrue  to  none) 
and  as  I  discovered  the  strength  of  their  little 
muscles: — for  instance  the  lion's  mouth,  when 
for  the  first  time,  as  I  pressed  it  too  violently, 
it  stretched  its  tongue  from  out  ils  velvet  throal, 
towards  me.  —  I  will  not  name  all  with  which 
I  became  so  intimately  acquainted,  as  they  now 
rise  to  remembrance;  only  of  a  single  one  I  would 
remember — a  myrtle -tree,  which  a  young  Nun 
there  cherished.  She  kept  it  Winter  and  Summer 
in  her  cell;  she  accomodated  herself  in  every- 
thing to  its  wants;  day  and  night  she  gave  it 
air,  and  in  Winter  only  as  much  warmtli,  as 
was  necessary  for  it.  How  did  she  feel  herself 
rewarded,  when  it  was  covered  with  buds?  She 
shewed  them  to  me,  when  they  were  scarcely 
set;  I  helped  lo  cherish  it;  every  morning  I  fdled 
Ihe  cruse  at  St.  Magdalen's  well;  the  buds  grew 
and  became  red,  at  last  they  opened;  on  the  fourth 
day,  it  stood  there  in  full  blossom;  each  blossom, 
a  white  cell,  with  a  thousand  raved  arrows   in 
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l!ie  midst,  each  of  wlucli  bore  a  pearl  ivjion  ils 
point.  It  stood  at  ilio  open  window,  the  bees 
greeted  it.  —  Now  I  first  know,  that  this  tree  is 
consecrated  to  love;  then  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
now  I  understand  it.  Tell  me,  can  love  be  more 
sweelly  cherished  than  this  tree?  and  can  tender 
care  be  more  sweetly  rewarded,  than  through  so 
lull  a  bloom?  Ah  I  the  dear  nun,  with  half-faded 
roses  on  her  cheeks,  enveloped  in  white,  and  the 
black -crape  veil,  which  floated  around  her  quick, 
elegant  gait;  as  from  out  the  wide  sleeves  of  the 
black  woollen  garment  she  stretched  her  beautiful 
hand,  to  water  the  flowers!  Once  she  placed  a 
little  black  bean  in  the  earth,  she  gave  it  me  and 
said  I  should  cherish  it;  and  I  should  have  a  de- 
lightful surprize.  It  soon  began  to  shoot  and  shewed 
leaves  Hke  trefoil;  it  twined  up  a  little  stalk,  like 
the  vetch,  with  little  ringed  hooks;  then  it  pro- 
duced scanty  yellow  buds;  out  of  these  grew  as 
big  as  a  hazel-nut  a  little  green  egg,  with  brown 
rings.  The  nun  broke  it  off",  pulled  it  out  by  the 
stalk  into  a  chain  of  elegantly  arranged  thorns, 
between  which  the  seed  consisting  of  little  beans 


was  become  ripe.  She  plaited  a  crown  of  il.  \:\'n\ 
II  at  llie  feel  of  her  Ivory  Christ  on  the  Crucilix 
and  toKl  me,  this  phuil  was  called  ''Corona  Chrlsli. " 
We  believe  in  (lod  and  in  Christ,  that  he  was 
God,  who  let  himself  be  nailed  to  the  cross;  we 
sing  Litanies  to  him,  and  scatter  for  him  the  in- 
cense; wc  promise  to  become  holy,  and  pray, 
and  feel  it  nol.  But  when  we  see,  how  ?Salnre 
plays  and  in  this  play,  infantlike  niters  the  lan- 
guage of  wisdom;  when  she  paints  sighs  upon 
the  leaves  of  flowers  —  an  Oh,  an  Ah  —  when  the 
liltle  insects  have  the  cross  painted  on  the  covers 
of  their  wings,  and  even  tills  little  plant,  so  im- 
perceptibly bears  a  carefully  traced  perfect  crown 
of  thorns;  when  we  see  caterpillars  and  butter- 
flies, marked  with  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
then  we  tremble;  and  we  feel  tliat  the  Godhead 
itself  takes  eternal  part  in  tliese  mysteries;  then 
I  always  believe,  that  Religion  has  brought  forth 
all,  nay,  that  it  is  the  very  instinct  of  life  in  each 
production,  and  each  animal.  —  To  acknowledge, 
and  rejoice  at  beauty  In  all  which  is  created,  that 
is  wisdom  and  piety;  we  botli  were  pious,  I  and 
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ihe  nun;  It  must  be  ten  years  since  I  was  in  the 
Convent.  Last  year  I  paid  a  visit  in  travelling 
by  it.  The  Nun  was  become  Prioress,  she  con- 
ducted me  into  her  garden  —  she  was  forced  to 
use  a  crutch,  she  had  become  lame  —  her  myrtle- 
tree  stood  in  full  bloom.  She  asked  me  if  I  still 
knew  it;  it  was  much  grown;  round  about  stood 
fig-trees  with  ripe  fruit  and  also  large  pinks;  she 
broke  off  what  was  in  bloom  and  what  was  ripe, 
and  gave  me  all,  only  the  myrtle  she  spared;  — 
that  I  knew  beforehand.  The  nosegay  I  secured 
in  the  travelling  chaise;  I  was  again  so  happy, 
I  prayed  as  I  was  wont  to  pray  in  the  Convent; 
—  yes,  to  be  happy  is  to  pray. 

Do  you  see,  that  was  a  round  about  way  and 
something  of  my  wisdom;  it  can  certainly  not  make 
itself  conceivable  to  the  world -wisdom,  which 
exists  between  you  and  your  "amie"  Stael;  — 
but  this  I  can  tell  you:  I  have  seen  many  great 
works  of  tough  contents  in  boar- skin  covers;  I 
have  heard  learned  men  growling  and  I  always 
thought,  one  single  flower  must  shame  the  whole, 
and  that  a  single  may -fly,    with  a  slap  it  could 
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give   a  philosopher   on    the    nose,   iiili;hl    liinihh* 
down  his  vvliolc  system. 

]*ax  lecuni!  we  will  pnrdoii  one  nnolher;  7. 
that  you  have  formed  a  heart  and  soul  alllanee  w  itli 
Mad.  Staiil,  at  which  according  to  I  he  prophesv 
of  your  mother,  all  Germany  and  France  will 
stare  with  open  eyes,  for  nothing  will  come  of 
it  at  last;  and  you,  that  I  am  so  concelled,  as  to 
think.  1  know  every  thing  l)cller  ihan  others,  and 
to  wish  to  he  more  than  all  others  (o  you  —  for 
that  pleases  you. 

I'o-dav  I  once  more  ascend  the  Rochusber"; 
I  will  see  how  iho  bees  In  tiic  confessional  chair 
arc  going  on;  I  take  all  sorts  of  plants  with  me, 
set  in  pots,  and  also  a  vlncsli[);  these  I  shall 
plant  above;  the  vine  shall  grow  up  the  cross, 
under  whose  protection  I  slept  through  so  beau- 
tiful a  nigh  I;  by  the  chair  I  will  plant  imperial 
lilies  and  honeysuckle  in  honour  of  your  mother; 
—  perhaps  if  1  be  heavy  at  heart,  I  shall  con 
fess  to  you  there  above,  (since  I  shtiU  be  there 
for  the  last  time,)  if  It  were  only  to  bring  Into 
use  the  remission  of  the  Primate;   but  I  do  be- 
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Ilevo  I  have  nolhing  moi-e  secret  wllhin  me;  you 
see  inlo  me,  and  besides  iJiaf.  lliere  Is  nolliing 
lo  be  found  in  me. 

The  day  of  yesterday  we  will  paint  here  in  con- 
clusion, for  it  was  beautiful.  We  went  with  a  mis- 
leading guide,  through  a  ravine  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  which  is  called  "the  Whisper,"  probably  on 
account  of  the  rushing  of  tlie  water,  which  winds 
over  a  number  of  flat  rock-stones,  foaming  and 
whispering  in  the  crevices.  On  both  sides  are 
lofty  rocks,  on  which  stand  ruined  castles,  sur- 
rounded with  old  oaks.  The  valley  becomes  at  last 
so  narrow,  that  one  must  go  in  the  river.  There 
one  cannot  do  better,  than  bare-foot  and  with 
garments  tucked  up,  spring  from  stone  to  stone; 
now  here,  now  there,  to  climb  along  the  bank. 
It  becomes  narrower  and  narrower  far  above  us; 
the  rocks  and  mountains  at  last  embrace  one 
another;  the  sun  can  but  still  enlighten  one 
half  of  the  mountains;  the  dark-thrown  sha- 
dows of  the  over-hanging  rocks,  cut  through 
its  beams;  from  out  the  Wisper  —  which  is 
no   mean   river,    it  rushes   rather  with  force  — 
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liigh  plnl-lorms  ot"  rocks  sinnd  lorlh.  likr  Imnl. 
cold  snitil's  beds.  I  laid  myself  upon  «Mie,  lo  lake 
a  Hi  lie  resl;  I  lay  wilh  my  glowing  face  on 
I  he  cold  slonc;  the  falling  waler  shed  a  fine  rain 
npon  me,  llie  sun-beams  came  wilhoiiL  rhyme  or 
reason,  askannt  ihroiigh  ihe  rock's  crevices  to 
gild  me  and  my  bed;  above  me  was  darkness; 
my  siraw-hal.  which  I  liad  already  long  before 
filled  wilh  Ihe  "wonders  of  nalure, '  I  let  swim, 
to  moisten  the  roots  of  ihe  plants;  —  ns  we  went 
furl  her.  Ihe  mountains  crowded  nestlinsr  toi2:ether, 
separated  only  now  and  I  hen  by  rugged  rocks. 
—  I  should  fain  have  climbed  up,  lo  see 
where  we  were;  it  was  too  sleep,  the  time 
did  not  allow  of  it;  all  sorts  of  anxieties  were 
painted  upon  the  face  of  the  wise  guide;  he  as- 
sured us  nevertheless,  that  he  had  none  at  heart; 
it  became  cool  In  our  narrow  ravine;  as  cool  as 
I  was  also  Internally;  we  kept  tripping  on. 

The  end  of  our  journey  was  a  .ww-spring 
beyond  A^  elssenlhurn,  which  lies  in  a  desert  wil- 
derness. We  had  made  all  the  windings  of  the 
\VIsper;  the  clever  guide  thought,  if  we  did  not 
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leave  the  river,  we  must  at  lasl  reach  our  polnl, 
because  the  Wlspcr  rau  past  llie  spring,  and  ilius 
he  had  led  us  by  a  path,  which  is  seklom  trod 
by  man.  As  we  at  last  arrived  there,  he  hghtened 
his  breast,  by  a  host  of  sighs.  I  believe,  he  not 
only  feared  the  devil,  but  God  and  all  the  saints, 
that  they  would  bring  him  to  an  account,  because 
he  had  plunged  us  into  destruction;  —  we  were 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  cuckoo-clock  struck 
in  the  solitary  hut  by  the  spring  side,  and  reminded 
us  of  returning.  It  was  eight  o'clock!  there  was 
nothing  to  eat,  not  even  bread,  only  salad  with 
salt,  without  vinegar  and  oil.  A  woman  with  two 
children  lived  there;  I  asked  vvliat  she  lived  upon; 
she  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  distance,  an  oven, 
which  stood  In  full  glow  In  an  open  place  be- 
tween four  majestic  oaks.  Her  little  son  was 
just  dragging  behind  him  a  bundle  of  brush- wood; 
his  little  shirt  had  still  sleeves,  the  back-part  and 
the  button  of  the  collar-band,  with  which  It  was 
fastened;  in  front,  it  was  all  torn  away:  his  sister- 
Psyche  was  balancing  herself  upon  a  long  bakers- 
peel   across   a  block;    upon   which    as   balancing 
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Weight,  lay  the  loaves  about  to  he  baked;  her 
diess  also  consLsted  of  a  shift  and  an  apron,  which 
she  had  fastened  round  her  head,  to  preserve  her 
hair  from  burning,  when  she  peeped  into  the  oven 
and  laid  on  tlie  sticks.  We  gave  the  woman  a 
piece  of  money;  she  asked  how  much  it  was; 
then  we  saw  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  re- 
compense her,  for  she  was  content  and  did  not 
know,  that  one  could  use  more  than  he  wants. 

Then  I  turned  back  again  on  tlie  same  way, 
without  taking  rest  and  arrived  at  home  at  one 
o'clock  at  night;  in  all  1  had  been  twelve  hours 
upon  the  way  and  was  not  in  the  least  tired.  I 
got  into  a  bath,  which  was  prepared  for  me,  and 
put  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  to  my  lips,  and  let  it 
bubble  down,  till  I  saw  the  bottom.  The  wait 
ing-maid  cried  out,  and  tliought  it  might  do  me 
harm  in  the  hot  bath,  but  I  would  not  be  with 
stood ;  she  was  obliged  to  carry  me  to  bed ;  I  slept 
softly,  till  I  was  waked  in  the  morning  by  a  well- 
known  crowing,  and  imitation  of  a  whole  hen 
yard  before  my  door. 

You  write,  my  letters  transport  you  to  a  fa 
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miliar  land,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  at  home; 
do  they  also  transport  you  to  me?  do  you  see  me 
in  thought,  how  with  long  crook,  I  clamber  up 
the  mountains,  and  do  you  look  into  my  heart, 
where  you  may  see  yourself  face  to  face?  —  this 
land  indeed  1  would  fain  make  the  most  percep- 
tible of  all  to  you. 

Eight  weeks  longer  I  shall  ramble  about  In 
all  sorts  of  scenes,  In  October  with  Savigny  first 
a  few  months  at  Munich,  and  then  go  to  Lands- 
hut,  if  heaven  do  not  ordain  it  olherwise. 

1  beg  you  if  you  should  compassionate  me  with 
your  pen,  whether  It  be  "to  punish  or  reward,"  ad- 
dress to  me  immediately  at  Schlangenbad,  through 
Wiesbaden;  I  shall  remain  there  three  weeks.  If 
you  send  the  letter  to  your  mother,  then  she 
will  wait  for  an  opportunity;  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  letter  without  date,  than  be  obliged  to  re- 
cognize in  the  date,  Ihat  it  has  been  detained 
from  me  a  fortnight. 

To  your  motlier  I  write  all  that  is  incredible; 
although  she  knows  what  she  is  to  think  of  It, 
yet  it  receives  her  approbation,  and  she  demands 
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of  nic  always  to  impart  moie  of  this  sort  to  her; 
she  calls  this  "giving  my  Fancy  vent."     Bettiwe, 

TO  BETTINE. 

Cirlsba.!,  Augusl  2Isl. 

It  Is  still  a  question,  dearest  Bettine,  whether 
one  can  with  better  reason  call  you  odd,  or  won- 
derful; neither  dare  one  reflect;  one  considers  at 
last  only,  how  to  ensure  liimself  safely  against 
the  rapid  flood  of  thy  tlioughls:  be  therefore 
content,  if  I  do  not  minutely  soothe,  satisfy, 
answer  and  evade,  thy  complaints,  thy  demands, 
thy  questions  and  thy  accusations;  but  in  all  hear- 
tily thank  thee,  that  thou  hast  again  so  richly 
endowed  me. 

With  the  Primate  you  have  conducted  your 
affair  wisely  and  well.  I  possess  a  letter  from 
his  own  hand,  in  which  he  assures  me  all,  for 
which  you  so  gracefully  went  a  begging  to 
him,  he  hints  to  me,  that  I  have  to  thank  you 
alone  for  all,  and  writes  to  me  still  prettier  things 
of  you,  which  you  in  your  detailed  report  seem 
to  have  forgotten. 
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Therefore  If  we  would  carry-on  war  with  one 
another,  we  should  have  equal  forces;  you,  the 
celebrated  woman,  and  I  the  amiable  Prince  full 
of  goodness  to  me  and  you.  To  neither  will  we 
refuse  the  honour  and  thanks,  which  they  so 
richly  deserve  from  us;  but  to  both  will  we  re- 
fuse entrance,  where  they  have  no  riglil,  and 
would  only  disturb;  namely  between  the  most 
delightful  confiding  of  thy  love,  and  my  warm 
reception  of  it.  If  in  nothing  more  than  an  ac- 
cidental correspondence  I  name  thy  Antagonist,  In 
"world- wisdom"  amie;  I  nevertheless  in  nowise 
violate  the  rights,  which  thou  with  conquering  des- 
potism hast  assumed  for  tliyself.  At  the  same  time 
I  confess,  that  it  is  the  same  with  me  as  with  the 
Primate:  thou  art  to  me  a  dear  friendly  child, 
whom  1  would  never  lose,  and  through  whom  a 
great  part  of  the  most  salutary  blessing  flows  to  me. 
Thou  art  to  me  a  friendly  Light,  which  comfor- 
tably cheers  the  evening  of  my  hfe,  and  so  I  give 
you  (to  come  to  an  end  with  all  complaints)  In 
conclusion  the  following  enigma,  with  which  you 
may  guess  yourself  contented.  Goethe. 
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V'  1)  a  r  a  (I  e. 

Two  vonls  lliere  are,  easy  and  quick  to  s.iy. 
Which  from  our  lips  so  goiilly  oft  resound, 
Yfl  lU'vtT  clearly  may  the  things  be  found, 
Of  wliich  they  properly  the  shades  display. 
It  is  so  sweet  on  cheerful  closing  day 
One  in  the  other  boldly  to  burn, 
And  join  we  both  in  one  expression's  turn, 
Then  v\c  do  mind  of  ease  the  blissful  sway. 
But  now  to  please  iheiu  ardently  I  aim, 
And  pray,  that  with  themselves  I  might  be  blessed, 
Silent  I  hope,  yet  hope  to  gain  the  grace. 
To  lisp  them,  as  of  my  belov'd  one's  name, 
Both  in  one  image  to  behold  expressed, 
Both  in  one  being  raplur'd  to  embrace. 

There  is  still  room  and  also  still  time,  to  un- 
dertake here  the  defence  of  my  good  mother. 
You  should  not  take  it  ill  of  her,  that  she  brings 
to  light  the  interest  I  take  in  a  child,  which  still 
plays  ^vith  her  doll,  since  yon  can  really  still  so 
prettily  do  it,  that  you  even  seduced  my  mother 
herself,  who  feels  a  real  delight  in  informing  me 
by  letter  of  the  celebration  of  marriage  between 
your  doll  and  the  Utile  Frankfort  senator,  who 
with   his   long  periwig,   buckle -shoes  and  chain 

1.  () 
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of  fine  peariji,  In  his  little  plush  chali-.  is  still 
fresh  in  my  memory,  lie  was  the  very  dehglit 
of  our  Infant  years,  and  we  dared  not  touch  him 
but  with  hallowed  hands.  Preserve  carefully  all, 
that  niv  mother  upon  such  occasions  imparts  to 
you  of  mine  and  my  sisters  childhood;  it  may 
in  time  become  Important  to  me. 

Your  chapter  upon  flowers  would  hardly  lind 
entrance  with  the  wordly  wise,  as  with  me,  for 
although  thy  musical  Gospel  Is  by  this  means 
something  diminished  (which  by  the  bye  I  beg 
you  not  to  neglect  in  your  next,  soon  expected 
letter),  yet  I  am  compensated  by  the  lovely  man- 
ner In  which  my  earliest  years  of  childhood  are 
there  reflected;  for  the  secrets  of  Flora  appeared 
also  to  me  as  an  impossible  enchantment. 

The  story  of  the  myrtle  tree  and  the  nun 
raises  warm  sympathy:  may  It  be  preserved  from 
frost  and  harm!  \Mlh  full  conviction  I  agree  with 
you,  that  love  can  not  be  more  sweetly  fostered, 
than  this  tree,  and  no  lender  care  more  richly 
rewarded,  than  by  such  a  blossoming. 

\our   pilgrimage   also   in   the    rapid   river  to- 
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gcther  vvllli  llie  lovely  N  ignelle  of  llic  two  diild- 
reii  gives  a  (.lelicious  picture,  and  your  Klilne- ad- 
ventures form  u  graceful  well-rounded  conclusion. 

Pray  keep  on  your  course  and  do  not  wan- 
der too  much  at  random.  I  am  so  afraid,  that 
the  anniscmenls  of  a  frecjuenlcd  watering-place 
may  expel  the  Ideal  suggestions  upon  tlie  lonely 
Rochus;  I  must  prepare  myself  (as  also  for  many 
other  things),  for  all  which  may  haunt  thy  little 
head  and  heart. 

A  little  more  arrangement  In  your  views  might 
be  useful  to  us  both,  rims  arc  your  thoughts, 
like  costly  pearls,  not  all  equally  polished,  strung 
upon  a  loose  thread,  which  easily  breaks,  and 
then  they  may  roll  to  all  corners  and  many  might 
be  lost. 

INevertlieless  I  offer  you  my  thanks,  —  so  to  tlie 
dear  Rhine,  of  which  you  have  Imparted  to  me 
so  nmch  that  Is  beautiful,  my  hearty  farewell.  — 
Be  well  assured,  that  I  willlnglv  take  what  you 
offer  to  me,  and  that  thus  the  lie  between  us 
will  not  easily  be  loosened. 

GoE'rHK. 

o  > 
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Rochusberg. 

I  had  rcvsolved,  once  more  to  ascend  here, 
where  I  have  hved  in  thought  so  many  happy 
liours  with  you,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  Rhine, 
which  enters  into  all  my  sensations,  and  which 
is  greater,  more  fiery,  bolder  and  merrier  and  ele- 
vated above  all :  —  I  arrive  here  above  at  live  o' 
clock  in  tlie  afternoon;  find  all  in  peaceful  sun- 
llglit,  the  bees  settled,  protected  on  the  north- 
side  by  a  wall;  confessional  and  altar  face  the  East. 
My  plants  I  have  all  set  with  the  help  of  the  sai- 
lor-boy, who  assisted  me  to  carry  them  up,  the 
vine  which  was  in  a  pot  is  already  nearly  six  feet 
high  and  full  of  grapes,  I  have  planted  it  by  the 
altar  between  the  broken  pavement;  the  pot  I 
broke  in  pieces  and  took  the  fragments  carefully 
away,  that  the  earth  might  remain  nicely  about 
the  roots;  it  is  a  kind  of  muscatel,  which  has  very 
fine  leaves:  then  I  made  it  fast  to  the  cross  on 
the  altar;  the  bunches  hang  just  over  the  body 
of  the  Christ;  —  if  it  grows  well  and  succeeds, 
the  people  who  come  up  here  will  wonder,  — 
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the  shepherd  s  bees  in  the  confessional  with  tlie 
honey-suckle,  whicii  entwines  it,  and  the  cruci- 
fix with  grapes.  All !  so  many  have  great  palaces 
and  splendid  gardens;  —  I  shoidd  like  to  have  only 
this  lonely  Kochus-chapel,  and  that  all  would  grow 
up  as  nicely  as  I  have  planted  it;  —  with  the 
fragments  of  the  flower-pot,  I  dug  away  ilie  earth 
from  the  hill  and  laid  it  about  the  vine,  and  twice 
I  filled  my  cruet  down  by  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  water  it:  —  it  will  be  perhaps  tlie  last  time, 
that  it  drinks  Rhine-water.  —  Now,  after  niv 
fmished  labours,  I  sit  here  in  the  confessional, 
and  write  to  you;  the  bees  all  come  one  after 
llie  other  home;  they  are  already  quite  at  their 
case;  —  could  I  with  each  thought  enter  thy  heart, 
so  sensibly,  so  sweetly  humming  as  these  bees, 
laden  with  honey  and  dust  of  flowers,  which  I 
gather  from  all  fields  and  bring  all  home  to  thee 
would  that  not  please  you? 

August  13th. 

"Everything  has  its  time,"  sav  I  with  the  sages; 
I  have  seen  the  vines  imfold  their  leaves;   their 
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blossoms  scent  make  me  intoxicated;  now  Ihey  have 
foliage  and  frnlts  I  must  leave  thee,  thou  still, 
still  Rhine!  Yesterday  evening  all  was  yet  so  splen- 
did; from  out  the  dark  midnight  stepped  a  great 
world  before  me.  As  I  rose  from  my  bed  and 
stood  in  the  cool  night- air  at  the  window;  the 
moon  was  already  risen  half  an  hour,  and  had 
driven  all  the  clouds  beneath  her:  she  cast  a  fruit- 
ful light  over  the  vine -hills;  —  I  took  in  my  arms 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  vine,  which  grew  up  my 
window,  and  took  leave  of  it;  to  no  mortal  would 
I  have  vouchsafed  that  moment  of  love:  —  had 
I  been  with  thee  —  I  would  have  flattered,  beg- 
ged and  kissed. 


Sfhlangenbad,  August  17i!i. 

May  that  only  be  granted  to  me!  —  and  ah,  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  express,  what  I  wish, 
when  my  breath  often  oppresses  me  so,  that  I 
would  fain  cry  aloud. 

In  these  narrow -bounded  regions,  where  the 
hills   clamber   one   over  the  other  and  bear  the 


niisl,  and  In  tlio  (loop  cool  valos.  hold  iho  solitude 
prisoner:  an  exnllinf;;  conies  over  me,  whicli  passes 
like  lightning  through  me.  —  Well  yes!  —  may 
that  be  granted  me:  —  that  I  mav  then  unite  my- 
self to  a  friend  —  be  he  ever  so  far  awav,  —  thai 
he  may  kindly  lay  his  hand  upon  my  beating  heart 
and  remember  the  days  of  his  youth.  —  0  happy 
mo,  that  I  have  seen  thee!  now  I  know,  when 
I  seek  and  find  no  place  sufficient  for  mv  rest, 
where  I  am  at  home  and  to  whom  I  belong. 

Something  you  do  not  yet  know,  ^^hich  lo 
me  is  a  dear  remembrance,  although  it  appears 
strange.  When  I  had  not  yet  seen  you,  and  long- 
ing drove  me  to  your  mother,  to  find  out  all  about 
you  —  God!  how  often  upon  my  fort-stool  behind 
her,  have  I  struck  my  breast  to  damp  mv  impa- 
tience.—  Well,  when  I  then  came  home,  often 
in  the  midst  of  a  play  with  humour  and  wit,  so  I 
was  lost  in  myself;  saw  my  image  standing  before 
thine,  saw  thee  approach  me,  and  how  thou  wert 
so  friendly  in  difi'erent  ways,  and  so  kind,  till  my 
eyes  ran  over  with  joyful  pain. 

I  have  so  felt  thee,  that  the  still  consciousness 
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of  an  inward  happiness,  has  perhaps  In  many  a 
s(orm  of  mind  sustained  me  over  the  waves. 
At  this  lime  this  consciousness  often  waked  me 
out  of  deep  sleep;  then  I  luxuriated  a  few 
hours  with  self- creating  dreams,  and  had  at 
last  spent,  what  one  calls,  an  unquiet  night; 
I  became  pale  and  thin;  impatient,  yes  even  un- 
kind, when  one  of  my  brothers  or  sisters  at  an 
unfit  time  wanted  to  Induce  me  to  take  amuse- 
ment; —  often  thought  I,  that  If  I  should  ever  see 
thee  thyself  (which  appeared  impossible  to  me), 
I  should  perhaps  have  many  quite  sleepless  nights. 
—  As  the  certainty  at  last  was  before  me,  I  felt 
an  unquietness,  which  was  nearly  insupportable. 
In  Berlin,  where  I  for  the  first  time  heard  an 
Opera  of  Gluck's  (otherwise  music  chains  me  so, 
that  I  can  abstract  myself  from  all  else),  —  when 
the  drums  beat  —  don't  laugh  —  my  heart  beat 
rapidly  also;  I  felt  thee  approaching  in  triumph; 
I  was  joyful  as  a  people,  who  go  forth  to  meet 
their  beloved  prince;  and  I  thought,  "in  a  few 
days,  all  which  affects  me  so  from  without,  will 
be  awakened  in  me  myself!"  —  But  when  at  last, 
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ill  l.'isl  I  \vns  \vllli  llioo:  —  drrnm!  oven  now  — 
wdndoiliil  <lr(\'»m!  —  llieii  iiiv  IumcI  rcslod  upon 
lliy  slioiiKlcr,  Iherc  I  slcpl  a  low  ininulcs  for  llie 
liisl    lime  afler  four  or  live  sleepless  nli^iils. 

Sec!  only  see!  —  I  .sliould  beware  of  love;  vel, 
never  before  I  ^vas  happy  w'dh  resi :  but  then,  —  in 
///y  ai'Nis  eanie  the  long  frigliled  sleep,  and  I  had 
no  olhcr  Avanl;  all  else  to  A\hieh  I  had  clung  and 
Avhieh  1  thoughl,  lo  Ioac,  ///Is  It  was  not;  —  but  none 
should  beware  or  1  rouble  himself  about  his  destiny 
if  he  lo\es  A\hal  relates  lo  him;  his  mind  is  sa- 
tisfied,—  wliat  signifies  all  else? 


IStli. 

If  e\en  I  \\islied  lo  come  lo  von,  sliould  I 
find  Ihe  right  palli.  since  so  inanv  lie  close  to- 
gclher?  Thus  I  always  think  when  I  go  past  a 
sign -post,  and  often  stop  and  am  sad,  that  it  docs 
not  point  lo  Ihce;  and  then  I  hasten  home  and 
Ihink  that  I  have  much  to  write  lo  you. —  Ah! 
ye  deep,  deep  Ihoughts,  which  would  fain  hold 
converse  wlih  him.  —  come   forth  from  out   my 
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breast!  but  I  feel  it  in  all  my  veins,  Ibat  I  would 
only  allure  thee;  I  will,  I  must  but  see  thee. 

When  one  goes  forth  at  night,  and  has  the 
eventide  before  him,  he  sees  still  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  gloomy  sky  the  last  bright  garment  of 
a  splendid  day  slowly  moving  downwards,  —  thus 
is  it  with  me  in  my  remembrance  of  thee.  Be 
the  time  ever  so  gloomy  and  mournful,  I  still  know 
where  my  day  has  set. 


20th. 

I  have  seldom  had  a  time  in  my  life  so  fdled 
up,  that  1  could  say  it  had  passed  insensibly; 
I  do  not  feel  like  others  who  are  amused  if  Uieir 
time  flies  quickly:  on  the  contrary,  that  day  is 
hateful  to  me  which  has  passed  from  me  I  know 
not  how.  May  every  moment  leave  me  a  remem- 
brance, be  it  deep  or  superficial,  pleasing  or  pain- 
ful, I  contend  against  nothing  so  much,  as  against 
Nothing! 

Against  that  Nothing,  which  nearly  everywhere 
suffocates  one! 
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i2nd. 

The  day  before  yesterday  \vas  a  splendid  even- 
ing and  night;  with  all  the  bright  fresh  enamel 
of  the  most  lively  colours  and  events,  as  they  arc 
painted  only  in  romance;  so  undisturbed!  the 
heavens  were  sown  with  innumerable  stars,  which 
sparkled  like  glittering  diamonds  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  blooming  lime-trees,  the  terraces 
which  are  built  upwards  the  hill,  have  some- 
tliing  very  solemn  and  tranquil  in  the  regul.i- 
rity  of  their  hedges,  which  on  each  terrace  sur- 
round a  clump  of  lime  and  nut-trees,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  great  bathing- houses  lie  (the  only 
ones  in  this  narrow  vale) :  the  many  springs  and 
wells,  which  are  heard  rushing  beneath,  make 
it  indeed  quite  charming.  All  the  windows  were 
illuminated,  the  houses  looked  wonderfully  cheerful 
beneath  the  dark  lonely  forest  of  the  rising  moun- 
tain. Phe  young  Princess  of  Baden  sat  with  com- 
pany upon  the  lowest  terrace,  drinking  tea;  now 
we  heard  hunting-horns  in  the  distance;  we  scarcely 
believed  it,  so  sofi,  —  then  they  were  answered 
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near  at  liand;  again  they  brayed  above  us  on  llie 
STmimii;  they  seemed  to  allure  one  another,  ap- 
proached and  in  the  distance  appeared  to  unfobl 
their  wings  as  tliough  tliey  Mould  soar  heaven- 
wards, and  always  sunk  down  again  to  the  dear 
earlb.  —  llie  chatter  of  the  Frenchmen  became 
mute,  I  heard  a  few  times  uttered  " delicleux" 
simicwlicre  near  me.  I  turned  towards  the  voice: 
—  a  handsome  man  of  noble  ilgnre  and  expressive 
countenance,  no  longer  young,  with  stars  and  rib- 
bands in  profusion;  —  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  and  placed  himself  near  me  on  the 
bench.  I  am  already  accustomed  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  child,  and  therefore  was  not  surprised, 
that  the  Frenchman  called  mc  "clii'vc  enfant,''  he 
took  my  hand  and  asked  me  from  wliom  I  had 
the  ring?  I  said  "From  Coethe."  "'Comment  dc 
Goethe?  Je  Je  connais:'  and  now  he  related  to 
me,  thai  after  the  battle  of  Jena  he  had  spent 
several  days  with  you,  and  thai  you  had  cut  oft 
a  button  from  his  uniform,  in  order  to  preserve 
it  as  a  keepsake  among  your  collection  of  coins: 
and  I  said  you  had  given  me  the  ring  to  remind 
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iiic  not  lo  rorgel  you.  —  "•/>'/  cila  voiis  a  rrniiu' 
Ic  cociir'f  —  "Aiissi  Icinlrcnu'iit  ct  (tii.ssi  jxi.s.sio- 
ncmcnt  ijue  li's  soiis^  qui  .sc  JoiU  ciitemhe  la- 
lutuL  Then  he  asked,  "AV  voiis  litivcz  n'rlle- 
niritt  (juc  Ircizc  dii.s?'  —  You  will  know  wlio 
It  is,  I  did  nol  ask  his  nauie. 

They  hlew  so  nobly  in  llie  w(K)d,  and  al  ihe 
same  time  droAC  all  carlhly  th(uiii|hls  out  ol'  uiy 
head:  I  slole  sofllv  up,  as  uear  as  possible,  and 
let  it  thrill  throus^h  my  breast  with  all  force. 
The  intonation  of  the  sounds  was  so  soft,  it  be- 
came by  degrees  so  mighty,  that  it  was  an  Irre- 
sistible dehght  to  abandon  oneself  to  it.  Then 
1  had  all  sorts  of  strange  thoughts,  m Inch  would 
hardly  have  agreed  with  sense,  it  was  as  if 
the  secret  of  creation  lay  upon  my  tongue. 
The  sound  which  I  felt  fidl  of  life  within  me, 
ga\e  me  the  sensation,  how  (iod  by  the  power 
of  his  voice  had  called  every  thing  forth,  and  how 
umsic  repeals  in  each  breast  this  eternal  will  of 
love  and  wisdom.  And  I  was  mastered  by  feel- 
ings which  were  borne,  penetrated,  connected, 
changed,   intermingled  and  exalted  by  music;  I 
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was  at  last  so  sunk  •within  myself,  that  even  the 
late  night  did  not  move  me  from  my  place.  The 
princely  train  and  the  many  lights,  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  the  trees  hurned  in  green  flames,  I 
saw  vanish  from  beneath  me;  at  last  all  was  gone; 
no  light  longer  burned  in  any  house;  I  was 
alone  in  the  cool  heavenly  quiet  of  the  night; 
1  thouglit  of  ihec!  Ah!  had  we  but  sat  together 
luidev  those  trees,  and  challcd  with  one  another, 
amid  the  whispering  and  plashing  of  the  waters! 

August  2Uh. 

I  have  still  something  to  relate  to  you;  the 
last  evening  I  spent  on  the  Rhine,  I  went  with 
company,  at  a  late  hour  to  the  next  village:  as  I 
wandered  along  the  Rhine,  I  saw  in  the  distance 
something  flaming,  swim  towards  me;  it  was 
a  large  ship  with  torches,  which  sometimes  cast 
a  dazzling  light  upon  the  shore;  often  the  flames 
disappeared,  for  minutes  together  all  was  dark; 
it  gave  a  magic  effect  to  the  river,  which  im^ 
pressed  me  deeply  as  the  conclusion  of  all  which 
I  had  seen  and  heard  there. 
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It  was  midnight — the  moon  rose  dim;  the 
ship,  whose  shadow  sailed  ah)ng  with  it,  like  a 
monster,  upon  the  illuminated  Rhine,  cast  a  dazz- 
ling fire  upon  the  woody  meadows  of  Ingelheim, 
towards  which  she  steered,  behind  her  the  moen 
so  mildly  sober,  bore  herself  forth,  enwrapt  by 
and  by  in  thin  mist- clouds  as  in  a  veil.  —  When 
calmly  and  musing,  one  contemplates  Nature,  it 
always  lays  hold  on  the  heart.  —  \Vhat  coidd 
have  more  intimately  turned  my  senses  to  God; 
what  more  easily  have  freed  me  from  those  trill- 
ing things  which  oppress  me?  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  to  thee,  that  thy  image  then  vehe- 
mently flamed  in  my  soul.  True  is  it:  thou  beam- 
est  into  me  as  the  sun  into  the  crystal  of  tlie 
grape,  and  like  the  sun,  thou  maturest  me  more 
ardently,  but  also  more  purely. 

1  now  heard  the  people  on  board  speaking 
clearly  and  calling  to  work;  they  anchored  oil' 
the  island,  extinguished  the  torches;  —  now  all 
was  still,  except  the  dog  which  barked,  and  the 
flags  which  flapped  in  the  fresh  night -breeze. 
Mow  I  also  went  home   to  sleep,    and  if  thou 
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allowest  it,  1  l.iul  myself  down  at  lliy  feet,  niid 
my  dream  rewarded  me  wllli  ll)y  caresses  —  it 
ihcy  were  not  a  falsehood. 

Who  would  not  believe  in  apparitions?  The 
remembrance  of  this  dream  blesses  me  even  to- 
day! Yes,  tell  me;  what  docs  reality  lose?  Oh,  I 
am  proud  that  T  dream  of  llicc;  a  good  spirit 
ministers  to  my  soul;  he  leads  ihce  on,  because 
my  soul  calls  ihec;  and  drinks  (by  features, 
while  I  thirst  after  them;  yes,  there  are  prayers 
and  demands,  which  are  licard. 

iSow,  defend  yourself  against  my  love:  of  what 
use  can  it  be  to  you?  —  If  I  have  oidy  Spirit 
enough  —  To  the  Spirit,  Spirits  minister. 

BEniAE, 
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Aii5ip<;t  3()lli. 

I  I)rcnk  llie  seal  nsaln.  to  Icll  you,  llial  I  have 
Jiad  your  lei  lor  of  I  lie  I  en  ill,  since  ycslerdav  even- 
ing, and  have  slndied  il  bnsily. —  O  (Joelhe, 
yon  say  Indeed,  von  \\ill  carry  on  no  >var  and 
demand  peace;  and  vel  von  lav  aboni  you  wilh 
ihe  Priniale,  as  with  a  Hercules -clnh.  J)o  not 
dress  up  llic  Priniale  lo  nicl  —  if  I  Mere  lo  lell 
lilm  —  he  wonid  jninp  as  luv^h  as  llie  ceilini;  and 
fall  In  love  wilh  me  —  but  vou  are  not  joalons. 
yon  arc  nolhing  bnl  kind  and  full  of  indul£;encc. 

Drunk   mIiIi   sleep,   I  laid  ihy   charade  upon 

uiy  licarl,  bid  have  not  guessed  it — \vherc  should 

I  have  recovered  my  senses.  —  Lcl  il  be  w  hal  II  will, 

il  makes  me  happv:  —  a  circle  of  loving  words!  — 

one  docs  nol  dislinguish  caresses,  he  enjoys  ihem 

and  knows  thai  they  are  the  blossoms  of  love.  — 

Ah!  I  should  like  lo  know  what  il  is: 

Silotit  I  liopr.  yrt  liojtf  lo  jr.iiii  (he  :;iace 
To  lisj)  lliem,  as  of  my  l)rlo\  ctl   ones  name. 

What  do    you   hope?  —  tell  me,    how  .shall  she 
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be  named  to  you?  —  what  signification  Las  the 
name,  that  only  in  dehght  you  could  Hsp  it? 

Both  in  one  image  to  behold  expressed, 
Both  in  one  being  raptured  to  embrace. 

Who  are  the  both?  who  is  my  rival?  in  what 
image  am  I  reflected?  —  and  with  whom  shall 
I  mingle  in  thy  arms?  —  ah!  how  many  riddles 
lie  hidden  under  one  and  how  my  head  burns! 
—  jNo,  1  cannot  guess  it;  I  cannot  succeed  In  tear- 
ing myself  away  from  thy  heart,  and  speculating. 

It  is  so  sweet  on  cheerful  closing  day, 
One  in  the  other  heartily  to  burn. 
And  join  we  botli  in  one  expression's  turn, 
Then  do  we  mind  of  ease  the  blissful  sway. 

This  delights  tliee,  that  I  waste  away,  on  cheer- 
ful closing  days,  when  1  spend  the  evening  by 
thy  side;  me  too  does  It  delight. 

And  are  ive  joined  in  one  expression's  turn, 
Then  do  we  shew  of  ease  the  blissful  sway. 

You  see,  my  Friend,  how  you  allow  me  to  guess 
into  eternity;  but  the  earthly  word,  which  Is  the 
key  to  all,  —  that  I  cannot  find. 

But  your  point  you  have  attained  —  "that  I 
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should  guess  to  satisfy  myself, "  I  divine  in  it  my 
rights,  my  acknovvledgmcnt,  my  re^ aid.  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  tie  hetween  us,  and  sliall 
each  day  divine  thy  love  anew,  —  consume  myself, 
—  if  ihou  at  the  same  time  wilt  embrace  and  give 
lustre  to  my  spirit,  and  wiUingly  be  named  in 
union  with  me. 

>Vhcn  your  motlier  writes  to  you,  she  always 
turns  the  matter  to  her  own  advantage.  The  story 
was  as  follows:  She  fetched  out  of  the  great 
clothes-press,  a  gaudy  frock,  worked  witli  stripes 
and  ilowers  and  a  while- crape  cap,  adorned  with 
silver- sprigs,  and  shewed  lliem  to  me  as  your 
first  dress,  in  which  you  were  carried  to  the 
church  and  to  your  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
On  this  occasion,  I  heard  the  minute  account  of 
your  birth,  which  I  directly  wrote  down.  There 
was  also  the  little  Frankfort  Senator-doll  witli  the 
long  periwig!  your  mother  was  much  rejoiced  at 
this  discovery  and  related  to  me,  that  it  was  given  to 
her  when  her  father  became  Syndic.  The  buckles 
on  the  shoes  are  of  gold,  also  the  sword,  and 
llie  pearl  tassels  on  the  necklace  arc  real;  how 
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I  should  have  liked  lo  have  had  the  lilllc  Scnalor! 
She  said,  it  miit^t  be  preserved  for  your  heirs, 
and  thus  it  haj)pencd  that  we  played  a  little  co- 
medy with  it,  —  Therewith  she  related  lo  nie 
much  of  her  own  youth,  hut  nothing  about  you; 
except  one  story  which  will  be  eternally  of  mo- 
ment to  me  and  cerlainly  the  most  beautiful,  she 
has  in  her  power  to  tell. 

You  rejoice  in  the  story  of  the  myrtle- tree 
of  the  Frizlar-Nun  —  it  is  indeed  the  story  of 
every  ardent- loving  heart.  Happiness  not  alvi^ays 
nourishes  love,  and  I  have  often  wondered,  that 
one  should  offer  every  sacrifice  to  happiness  and 
not  to  love  itself,  whereby  alone  it  could  bloom 
like  that  myrtle-tree.  —  It  is  better  that  one  should 
renounce  all — but  the  myrtle,  which  is  once 
planted,  that  must  not  be  rooted  up  —  It  munt 
t>e  cherished  to  the  very  last. 

All  that  you  desire,  I  hope  still  to  tell  you; 
you  presumed  rightly,  that  the  annisements  here 
woidd  rob  me  of  much,  but  your  will  has  power 
over  me  and  I  hope  it  will  strike  sparks  from 
the  Spirit.  —  The  Duchess  of  Baden  is  gone,  but 


;]8l 

our  familv  wllli  all  (Vionds  .iiul  conned  ions  is  so 
large,  thai  \vc  (juile  overrun  Schlangenbad.  Adieu! 
I  am  ashamed  of  niv  l)ulkv  lellcr,  in  which  iherc 
niav  I)e  Miuch  uonscnse.  If  you  Nvere  nol  exempt 
from   [loslage,  1   Moidd   uol   scud   il. 

Of  your  uiolhcr  I   ha\c   ihc  bcsl  acconnls. 

BErriM:. 
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Appendix. 


To  page  190. 

Why  to  the  paper  still  my  thoughts  do  tentl?  — 
That,  my  belovM,  thou  most  not  ask  exactly, 
For  properly  have  I  nothing  to  tell  thee; 
Yet  will  at  least,  it  come  in  thy  dear  hand. 

Because  I  cannot  come,  shall  what  I  send 
My  undivided  heart  bring  thee  instantly, 
With  hopes,  delights,  raptures  and  pains  unruly: 
All  this  has  no  beginning  and  no  end. 

Of  this  day's  news,  I  shall  confide  thee  nothing, 
How  in  my  musing,  fancy,  wish  and  will  rebel 
My  truest  heart  to  you  the  pace  will  mend. 

Thus  once  I  stood  before  thee,  contemplating, 
Nothing  I  said.    What  had  I  then  to  tell? 
All  my  existence  in  thy  look  must  end. 
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A  11  h  a  n  «. 


Zu  Seite  190. 

VVarum  ich  wioder  zum  Papier  mirli  wendc? 
Das  niTifst  dii,  Liel)sfcr,  so  Ix'stimmt  nicht  fragen: 
Denn  eigcnllich  hsb'  ich  dir  niclils  zu  sagen ; 
Doch  korarat's  zuletzt  in  deine  lieben  Hiinde. 

Weil  ich  niclit  konimcn  kann,  soil  was  ich  sendf 
Mcin  ungetheiltcs  Hcrz  hiniibcr  tragcn 
Rlit  Wonnen,  Hoffnungen,  Entziicken,  Plagcn: 
Das  allcs  hat  nicht  Anfang,  hat  nicht  Endc. 

Irh  mag  vom  hcut'gon  Tag  dir  niclits  vcrfraucn, 
Wie  sich  im  Sinncn.  Wiinschon,  Wiihnen,  Wollen 
Mein  treues  llerz  zu  dir  hiniiber  wendet: 

So  stand  ich  feinst  vor  dir,  dich  anzuscliaucn 
Und  sagic  nichfs.     Was  halt'  ich  sagen  soUen? 
Mcin  ganzes  Wesen  war  in  sich  voUendet. 


!'()  P'^ge  203. 

A  look  oiilv  from  iliine  cvos  into  mine, 
Of  lliv  lii).s  on  mv  lijis  oiilv  a  kiss  — 
OI  >vlio  like  int.'  once  f«'l(  so  sweet  a   Miss. 
^^  lial   else  to   liim  niav    llien   appear  tliNini;;" 

Awav  from  lliec.  estrange!  to  what  is  mine, 
My  vajjrant  tlionglifs  -will  ever  meet  willi  this 
Sweet  hour  aoain.  wJiieh  never  I  could  miss. 
That  only   one  —  and  soon  a  tear  ^'\ill  shine. 

Soon  dries  the  tear,  and  I  feel  wllh  new  ease, 
He  lovinj;  reaches  me,  into  the  still  .... 
Should  1  not  also  reach  lilm  in  the  distance?  — 

Hark  to  the  lisping  of  this  gay  love- hreezel 
?Iv  oidy  liappiiiess  on  Earth  —  it  is  ihy  will. — 
Thy  well-minded  to  me; — give  me  remerahrancel 
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Zu  Soite  203. 

Ein  Blick  von  Deiiu'n  Augon  in  die  meinrn, 
£in  Kufs  von  Deinoni  Minul  aiif  incinem  Munde, 
Wcr  (lavon  hat,  wie  icli,  gewisse  Kiindr, 
Mag  dem  was  anders  wold  erfreulich  scheincn? 

Entfernt  von  Dir,  entfremdet  von  den  Meinen, 
Fiilir'  icIi  stets  die  Gedanken  in  die  Runde, 
Lnd  inimei*  IrefFen  sie  auf  jene  Slunde, 
Die  einzige;  da  fang'  ich  an  zu  weiuen. 

Die  Tlirjine  Irocknet  wicder  unversehens; 
Er  liebt  ja,  denk'  ich,  her  in  diese  Stille, 
Und  solltest  Du  nichl  in  die  Feme  reichen? 

Vernimm  das  Lispeln  dieses  Liebeweliens; 
Mein  einzig  Gliick  auf  Erden  ist  Dein  Wiile, 
Dein  freundiicher  zu  mir;  gieb  niir  ein  Zeichen! 
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To  page  205. 

If  I  did  send  tliec  now  these  pages  wliite. 
Not  filld  with  letters,  —  then  perhaps  to  rliyine 
They  should  engage  thee,  and  to  charm  my  time 
Wouldst  thou  send  back  them,  spending  me  delight. 

If  then  the  blue  covert  came  to  my  sight,  — 
In  woman -wit,  inquiring  is  the  prime, — 
Love -tales  in  easy  style,  in  sense  sublime 
Should  I  discover,  as  from  thy  lips  they  sigh'd: 

'■'■DeaT  child!  my  gentle  heart!  my  only  Being!" 
So  my  desire  once  friendly  tliou  hadst  still'd 
With  fond  indulging  words  to  liave  me  cherish'd. 

Even  thy  lisping  I  were  to  read  believing, 

Of  which  thy  loving  breath  my  soul  once  filld 

And  so  for  ever  me  before  myself  embellished. 
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Zu  Seile  205. 

Wean  ich  nun  gleicli  das  weifse  Blalt  dir  .scliickle, 
Auslall  dafs  ich's  mit  Lcttern  erst  bescliiLilie. 
AusfiilltesI  du's  vielleicht  zuin  Zeltvertreibe 
Uud  sendetesl's  an  mich,  die  Hochbegliickle. 

Wenn  ich  den  Llaiien  Umschlag  dann  erblickle; 
Neugierig  schuell.  wie  es  gezlemt  dem  Weibe, 
llifs  ich  ilin  aut'.  dafs  niclits  vcrborgen  bleibe; 
Da  las'  ich  was  mich  niiiiidlich  sonst  entziickte : 

Lieb  Kind!  niein  orlig  Herz'.  me'in  ei/izig  ff  t'sen. 
Wie  du  so  froundlich  nuine  Sehnsiicht  slilltest 
Mit  siifsem  ^Vort  und  mich  so  ganz  ver^vohntest. 

Sogar  dein  Lispeln  glaubl    icli  aiich  zu  Icson. 

Womit  du  liebend  meiiie  Seele  fiilltest 

Und  mich  aul  ewi*;  vor  mir  selbsl  versrJiitnlesl. 
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To  page  272. 

As  I  on  the  Euphrat  sliipp'd, 

Down  my  finger  fell  tlie  goldring 

In  the  water's  clifts  it  slipt, 

AVhich  thy  love  had  trust'd  rae  keeping. 

Thus  I  dreamt.    In  morning's  dew -wet 
Touch'd  mine  eyes  a  blushing  beam, 
Tell  me  poet,  tell  me  prophet! 
What  does  signify  this  dream? 


This  to  presage  I  am  ready  I 
Had  I  told  not  often  thee, 
How  the  Venice  doge  was  heedy 
To  espousal  with  the  sea? 

Thus,  down  from  thy  finger- lid 
To  the  Euphrat  fell  thy  ring. 
Thousand  Heaven's -songs  will  bid, 
Sweetest  dream  I  thy  sense  a  spring. 

Me,  who  from  the  Hindostans 
Till  Damascus  had  been  swerving, 
Speedy  with  ne^v  caravans 
To  the  red  sea  then  removing,  — 

Me  thou  weddest  to  thy  bay. 
To  tliy  terrace  blooming  round. 
Here  shall  be  my  latest  way, 
Where  my  kiss  and  mind  be  bound. 
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Zu  Seite  272. 

Als  icli  auf  deiu  Euphral  schiffle, 
Streifte  sich  tier  goltl»«  Ring 
Fiiigerab  ia  Wasserkliilte, 
Den  Ich  jiingst  von  Dir  einjifing. 

Also  fraumt'  ich.    Morgenrollie. 
Blitzt'  ins  Auge  dui-cli  dca  Baiun, 
Sag'  Poete,  sag'  Prophete! 
Was  bedeulet  dieser  Tiauni? 


Dies  zu  deuien  bin  erbotig! 
Hab'  icIi  Dir  iiicht  oft  erziihlt, 
Wie  der  Doge  von  Venedig 
Mit  dem  Meere  sich  verinahlt? 

So  von  deinen  Fingergliedern 
Fiel  der  Ring  deui  Eiiplirat  zu. 
Ach  zu  tauscnd  Hiinuielsliedern, 
Siifser  Traum,  begeisterst  dul 

Mich,  der  von  den  Indostaneu 
Slreifte  bis  Damascus  bin, 
Lni  mil   neuen  Caravanen 
Bis  an's  rothe  Meer  zu  ziehn. 

Mich   verinublst  Du  Deineni  Flussc, 
Der  Terrasse.  diescni  Hain. 
Ilier  soil  bis  zuni  letzU-ii  Kussc 
Dir  mcin  Geist  scnidniel  stiii. 
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To  the  dedication. 

Hubeu  sie  vou  deinen  FelilcH 
Inimer  viel  erz;ihlt, 
Lnd  fiirwahr,  sie  zu  erziihlen 
\  idl'ach  sicli  gequiilt. 
Hutten  sie  von  Deiiiem  Guleu 
Freuiullich  Dir  erziililt, 
Mil  verstiiiulig  treiien  Winken 
Wie  man  Bess'res  wahlt; 
O  gewifs!  das  AUerbeste 
J}lleb  uns  nicht  verliehlt. 
Das  fiirwalir  nur  wenig  Gaste 
In  der  Klaiise  zaldt.  — 

(Wesliistlicher  Divau.    Biicli  der  Belraclitung.) 


End  of  ihe  first  Volume. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

^Vlicn  I  ^vrolc  to  you  the  last  time  It  ^vas 
summer;  I  was  on  tlie  Rhine,  and  later,  travelled 
wilh  a  merry  company  of  friends  and  relations, 
by  water  to  Koln;  when  I  ^^  as  returned  I  spent  the 
last  days  of  your  mother  with  her,  In  which  she  was 
more  friendly,  more  affable  than  ever.  The  day 
before  her  death  I  was  with  her,  kissed  her  hand 
and  received  her  "Farewell'  in  thy  name.  For, 
at  no  moment  have  I  forirotten  thee ;  I  well  knew, 
she  had  wlllhigly  left  me  thy  best  lo\e  as  In- 
heritance. 

She  Is  now  dead,  before  whom  I  spread  forth 
the  treasures  of  my  life;  she  knew  /i07v  and  w/ty 
I  love  you,  she  made  no  wonder  of  it.  When  other 
people  thought  to  understand  me,  she  let  me  do 
as  I  pleased,  and  gave  my  manner  of  being  no  name. 
Still  more   closely  could  I  then  have  embraced 
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your  knees;  more  firmly,  more  deeply  have  fixed 
my  eyes  upon  you,  and  have  forgotten  all  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  yet  this  kept  me  from  wri- 
ting. Afterwards  you  were  so  surrounded,  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  have  approached  you. 

A  vear  Is  now  past  since  I  saw  you.  One  says 
you  are  grown  handsomer,  that  Karlsbad  has  re- 
newed you.  With  me  time  goes  haltingly;  I  am 
obliged  to  let  the  days  pass  so  coldly  by,  without 
arresting  a  single  spark,  on  which  I  can  blow 
up  a  flame.  But  it  shall  not  be  long  before  I 
see  you  —  then  will  I  but  once  and  for  ever  hold 
you  fast  In  my  arms. 

During  all  this  time,  I  have  passed  nearly  every 
evening  with  Jacob!:  I  always  account  it  a  privi- 
lege, that  I  am  permitted  to  see  and  speak  with 
him  —  but  that  point  I  have  not  yet  reached,  of 
being  sincere  with  him,  and  shewing  him  tbat 
love  which  one  owes  to  his  benevolence.  His  t^vo 
sisters  palisade  him  round  about.  It  is  provoking, 
to  be  kept  off  from  him  by  empty  objections.  He 
is  patient  even  to  weakness,  and  has  no  will  of 
his  own,   opposed  to  two  beings  possessing  the 


caprice  and  impenousness  of  Semiramis.  Tlie  so- 
vereignty of  women  pursues  him  even  to  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  in  the  Academy;  they  wake  him, 
they  dress  him,  they  button  his  underwaistcoat, 
Ihey  hand  him  medicine:  does  he  wish  to  go  out? 
it  is  too  raw,  will  he  stay  at  home?  he  must  take 
exercise.  Docs  he  go  to  the  Academy?  the  Nym- 
bus  is  trimmed  that  it  may  show  clearly;  they 
put  him  on  a  shirt  of  muslin,  with  clean  jabot  and 
ruffs  and  a  fur  coat  lined  with  splendid  sable,  the 
foot- warmer  is  borne  before:  when  he  returns 
from  tlie  sitting,  he  must  sleep  a  htlle,  whether 
he  will  or  no;  thus  it  continues  till  evening  in 
continual  opposition,  when  they  pull  his  night-cap 
over  his  ears,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

The  spirit  forms  for  itself,  even  unconsciously 
an  assylum  in  which  nothing  hinders  it  from  ruling 
according  to  its  rights;  what  does  not  detract  from 
tliese,  it  willingly  leaves  to  the  disposal  of  others. 
This  your  mother  has  often  extolled  in  you,  tliat 
your  dignity  flowed  from  your  mind,  and  that  you 
have  never  strlved  after  any  other:  your  mother 
said:  You  are  faithful  to  the  Genius,  who  leads 
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you  into  the  Paradise  of  wisdom,  you  enjoy  all 
the  fruits  wliich  he  offers  you,  tlierefore  new  ones 
are  always  blooming  again  for  you,  while  you  are 
consuming  the  first.  But  Lotte  and  Lehne,*)  forbid 
Jacobi  contemplation  as  noxious,  and  he  has  more 
confidence  in  them  than  in  his  Genius:  when  the 
latter  presents  him  an  apple,  he  asks  the  former 
whether  there  be  no  worm  in  it. 

No  great  wit  is  necessary,  and  I  feel  it  founded 
in  myself  —  in  tlie  spirit  lies  the  unquenchable  im- 
pulse to  elevated  tliought:  like  the  object  of  a 
journey,  the  spirit  has  for  its  object  tlie  most  ele- 
vated thought;  it  strides  inquiringly  through  the 
earthly  world,  on  to  the  heavenly;  all  which  as- 
similates to  this,  the  spirit  attracts  to  itself  and 
enjoys  it  with  rapture  —  tlierefore  I  believe  love 
to  be  the  flight  to  heaven. 

I  wish  for  you  Goethe,  and  I  believe  it  firmly 
too,  that  all  your  inquiry,  your  knowledge,  and 
that  which  the  IMuse  teaches  you,  and  lastly  also 
thy  love,  may  united,  form  a  glorified  body  for 


*)  The  two  so-called  f«r^«/  sisters  of  the  celebrated  Jacobi. 


tliy  spirit,  tliat  it  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  tlie 
eartlily  body,  wben  it  puts  it  off,  but  may  already 
have  passed  over  into  that  spiritual  body.  Die 
you  must  not,  he  only  must  die  whose  spirit  docs 
not  find  the  outlet.  Thought  wings  the  spirit,  the 
winged  spirit  docs  not  die,  it  finds  not  back  the 
way  to  death.  — 

AVilh  your  mother  I  coiJd  speak  of  cverylhing, 
slie  understood  my  way  of  tliought,  she  said:  "First 
learn  to  know  every  star,  to  the  very  last  then 
mayst  thou  doubt,  till  then  all  is  possible." 

I  have  heard  much  from  your  JMother  which 
I  shall  not  forget;  the  way  in  wliich  she  made 
me  sensible  of  her  death,  I  have  written  down 
for  you.  People  say  you  willingly  turn  away  from 
the  mournful  which  cannot  be  changed;  do  not, 
in  this  sense,  turn  away  from  your  mothers  part- 
ing moments;  learn  how  wise  and  loving  she  was 
at  her  very  last  moment,  and  how  mightily  Poe- 
try ruled  withlu  her. 

To  dav  I  tell  vou  nothing  more,  for  I  long 
that  this  letter  may  soon  reach  vou :  write  me  a 
word,  my  quiet  depends  upon  it.   At  this  moment 


my  abode  Is  in  Lantlshut;  in  a  few  days  I  go  to 
iMunldi,  to  study  music  with  the  Canon  Winter. 

Much,  one  would  rather  say  by  mien  and  ges- 
ture, ah !  for  you  particularly,  I  have  no  more  im- 
portant information,  than  merely  to  smile  upon  you. 

Farewell,  continue  propitious  to  me,  write  to 
me  again  that  you  love  me;  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  with  you,  is  for  me  a  throne  of  blessed 
remembrance.  Mankind  pursue  different  ways,  all 
to  one  end,  namely  to  be  happy:  how  quickly 
am  I  satisfied,  if  you  feel  kindly  to  me,  and  will 
be  a  faithful  guardian  of  my  love. 

Remember  me  I  beg  to  your  wife;  as  soon 
as  I  get  to  IMunich,  I  will  think  of  her. 

Thee  most  devoutly  promised 
Betthse  Brentano. 

Landshut,  Dec.  ISth  ISOS. 

Favd.  by  Baron  Savigny. 


TO  MRS.  GOETHE. 
Willingly,   according  to  the  example  of  your 
good  mother,  would  I  have  sent  my  little  keep- 


sake  at  Christmas  to  tlic  proper  moment,  but  I 
must  confess,  that  ill-humour  and  a  thousand  other 
faults  of  my  heart,  kept  me  a  long  ^vhilc  from 
all  friendly  correspondence.  The  little  chain  was 
intended  for  you  immediately  after  the  death  of 
your  mother.  I  meant  you  should  wear  it  during 
tlic  mourning- time,  and  always  delayed  sending 
it,  partly  because  it  was  really  intolerable  for  me 
to  touch  merely  with  my  pen  upon  her  loss,  which 
has  made  Frankfort  a  desert  to  me.  The  little 
neckkercliief  I  worked  at  your  mother's,  and  have 
finished  here  at  leisure  hours. 

Continue  friendly  inclined  to  me,  remind  Goe- 
the at  happy  moments  of  me;  a  tliought  from 
him  of  me,  is  a  glittering  ornament  for  me,  which 
adorns  and  dehghts  me  more,  than  the  most  pre- 
cious jewels.  Thus  you  see,  what  Mcalth  you 
may  deal  out  to  me,  by  opportunely  assuring  him 
of  my  love  and  reverence.  For  him  also  I  have 
something,  but  it  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  unwil- 
lingly abandon  it  to  a  dangerous  journey.  I  am  in 
hopes  of  seeing  him  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
when  I  can   bring  It  to  him   myself.    Take   care 


for  your  health  and  spirits  in  this  cold  weather. 
IMy  weak  ability  to  give  you  pleasure,  treat  as  you 
always  have  done,  with  kind  indulgence. 

Munidi,  January  8th  1S08. 

BETTDfE. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Others  were  happier  than  I,  who  need  not 
close  the  year  without  having  seen  you.  I  have 
been  told,  how  full  of  love  you  welcomed  your 
friends.  — 

I  have  been  several  weeks  in  Munich,  follow 
music,  and  sing  a  good  deal  with  the  Canon  Win- 
ter, who  is  a  strange  fish,  but  just  suits  me,  for 
he  says  "Songstresses  must  have  their  humours" 
and  so  I  can  exercise  them  all  on  him.  I  spend 
much  time  by  Ludwig  Tieck's  sick-bed:  he 
suffers  from  gout;  a  sickness,  which  gives  au- 
dience to  melancholy  and  all  evil  humours:  I  en- 
dure him,  as  much  from  taste  as  humanity:  a 
sick-room  is,  in  and  for  itself,  through  its  great 
quiet  an  attractive  spot;  a  patient  who  with  tran- 


quil  courage  mcels  liis  pains,  makes  it  a  sacred 
spot.  You  arc  a  great  pofct,  Tieck  a  great  cndurer, 
and  to  me  a  pliaenomcnon,  for  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  there  were  such  great  pains:  he  cannot 
make  a  single  movement  williout  groaning,  his 
face  drips  with  sweat  of  agony,  and  his  look  often 
wanders  over  the  flood  of  pain,  hke  a  tired,  tremb- 
ling swallow,  Mhich  seeks  in  vain  n  spot,  where 
it  can  rest;  and  I  sland,  as'.onishcd  and  ashamed 
before  him.  that  I  am  so  healthy;  thcrcwilh  also 
he  composes  Spring- Sonnets  and  rejoices  at  a 
bunch  of  snow -drops  which  I  brought  him;  as 
oflcn  as  I  come  he  first  begs  me  to  give  the 
bunch  fresh  water,  then  I  wipe  quite  softly,  the 
perspiration  from  his  face,  one  can  scarce  do 
it  without  giving  him  pain;  and  thus  I  perform 
all  sorts  of  trilling  services  for  him,  which  shorten 
the  lime.  He  will  teach  me  English  too,  then  he 
lets  forth  all  the  anger  and  peevishness  of  disease 
upon  me,  that  I  am  so  stupid,  question  so  ab- 
surdly and  never  understand  the  answer;  1  am 
astonished  too,  for  I  believed  with  other  people 
that  I  was  very  clever,  if  not  a  genius;  and  now 

A3 
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I  come  to  such  abysses,  where  no  bottom  is  to 
be  found,  namely  that  of  learning;  I  must  with 
astonishment  acknowledge,  that  I  have  learned  no- 
thing my  whole  life. 

Before  I  knew  of  you,  I  knew  nothing  of  my- 
self; afterwards,  sense  and  feeling  were  turned 
to  you,  and  now  the  rose  blossoms,  glows  and 
yields  its  scent,  but  it  cannot  of  itself  impart  that 
which  it  has  learned  in  secret.  You  are  he  who  has 
bev.'itched  me,  that  I  am  in  low  esteem  with  the 
Philistines,  who  find  a  row  of  talents  valuable  in 
a  woman  —  but  not  tlie  woman  herself  without 
these. 

Playing  on  the  piano,  singing  airs,  speaking 
foreign  languages,  History,  natural  Philosophy, 
these  form  the  amiable  character;  and  I  alas!  be- 
hind all  this  have  first  sought  that  which  I  could 
love.  Yesterday  Tieck  had  company:  I  stole  un- 
perceived  behind  a  screen;  I  should  surely  have 
fallen  asleep  there,  if  my  name  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced; then,  they  described  me  so  that  I  was 
afraid  of  myself:  I  came  suddenly  forth  and  said: 
"No,  I  am  too  horrible,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  any 
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longer  alone  with  myself."  This  caused  a  slight 
consternation,  and  ^vas  good  fun  to  me.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  me  at  Jacobi's,  \vhere  Lotte 
and  Lehne  had  not  remarked,  that  I  was  sitting 
behind  the  great  round  table:  I  called  out  in  tlie 
midst  of  their  Epistle  "I  will  improve."  I  don't 
at  all  know,  why  my  heart  always  bounds  with 
joy,  when  I  hear  myself  abused,  and  why  I  must 
always  laugh  when  one  begins  to  find  fault  with 
me;  they  may  heap  upon  me  all  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  things,  I  must  listen  to  all  with  plea- 
sure and  acquiesce  —  it  is  my  luck:  if  I  were  to 
defend  myself,  I  should  get  into  an  awkward 
scrape,  if  I  were  to  dispute  with  them  I  should 
be  more  stupid  than  they.  But  tlie  latter  story 
brought  me  good -fortune.  Sailer*)  was  there,  he 
was  delighted,  that  I  caught  Lehne  by  tlie  head, 
and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  upon  her  evil  mouth 
to  stop  it.  After  Sailer  was  gone,  Jacobi  said  "now 
Bettine  has  won  Sailer's  heart! "    "Who  is  the 


*)  Bishop  Sailer,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  piety  and 
benevolence. 
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man?"  asked  I.  "AYliat!  you  don't  know  Sailer? 
have  never  heard  lilni  spoken  of,  the  all-celebrated, 
all -loved,  the  philosopher  of  God,  even  as  Plato 
is  the  divine  philosopher?"  These  words  from 
Jacobi  pleased  me;  I  rejoice  intinltely  in  Sailer, 
he  is  Professor  at  Landshut.  During  the  Carnival 
here,  there  is  a  stream  of  festivals,  forming  a  com- 
plete, whirlpool,  they  run  so  one  Into  another: 
there  are  new  operas  given  every  week,  which 
gives  my  good  old  Winter,  no  time  to  breathe; 
to  much  I  listen  wltii  great  interest,  if  I  should 
tell  him  what  I  learn  in  this  manner,  he  would 
not  he  able  to  concleve  it.  On  the  Rhine  we  wrote 
about  music  —  I  no  longer  know  what.  I  have  still 
more  to  say  to  you  that  is  new,  for  me  astonish- 
ing, scarcely  intelligible  to  my  weak  mind,  and 
and  yet  I  learn  it  through  myself.  Shall  not  I 
then  believe,  that  I  have  a  guardian  spirit,  who 
teaches  me?  yes!  everything  depends  upon  tliis 
question;  the  deeper  you  inquire,  the  more 
mighty  is  tlie  answer,  the  Genius  is  never  at 
fault:  but  mc  are  shy  of  asking  and  still  more 
so  of  receiving  and  comprehending  the  answer, 
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for  lliat  costs  trouble  and  pains;  otherwise  wc 
can  learn  nothinp;  —  where  shonlcl  wc  obtain  it? 
lie  who  asks  of  God.  lo  him  Jle  j^ives  the  Divine 
as  answ  er. 

\\  the  Festivals  (\\lii(li  one  calls  here  Aca- 
demies)—  masquerades,  and  in  the  midst  a  little 
'  Theatre,  in  which  pantomimic  rcprcsenialions  of 
Harlequin  and  Pantaloon  are  given,  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Princc-lxoyai;  I  talked  awhile 
with  him,  without  knowinj^  \Nho  he  was;  he  has 
something  attractive,  friendly,  and  indeed  original 
ahoul  him:  true,  his  whole  being,  seems  more 
to  strive  after  Liberty,  than  lo  be  born  wilh  hor: 
his  voice,  his  speech  and  gestures  have  in  I  hem 
something  forced,  like  a  man,  who  with  great 
expenditure  of  strength,  had  helped  himself  up  a 
smooth  face  of  rock,  and  has  a  trembling  motion 
in  his  yet  unrested  limbs.  And  who  knows  how 
his  infant  years,  his  inclinations,  were  oppressed 
or  provoked  by  opposition?  I  look  upon  him  as 
one  who  has  had  much  to  combat  w lib,  and  also 
from  whom  much  that  is  good  may  spring:  I  like 
him.  So  young  a  Ruler,  as  it  were  in  the  ^  esti- 
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bule  of  hell,  where  he  must  suffer  each  tongue 
to  wag  against  him:  his  good  people  of  IMunich 
as  he  calls  tliem,  hear  a  grudge  against  him :  well ! 
only  wait  till  he  is  of  age;  he  will  eitlier  put 
you  all  to  shame  or  he  will  retaliate  finely. 


January  31  sf, 

I  could  not  withstand  tlie  wonderful  spring- 
weather:  the  warm,  may -like  sunbeam,  which 
quite  melted  tlie  hard  icy  new -year,  was  ravish- 
ing, it  drove  me  out  into  tlie  bald,  English  gar- 
dens. I  have  clambered  up  all  tlie  Temples  of 
Friendship,  Chinese  Towers,  and  National  ]\Ionu- 
ments,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Tyrolese  chain  of 
mountains,  which  thousandfold  rear  tlieir  cleft 
tops  to  heaven;  in  my  soul  too  you  may  find 
such  great,  mountain-masses,  which  are  cleft  deep 
into  the  roots,  and  cold  and  bare,  stretch  tlieir 
obstinate  crags  into  the  clouds.  I  would  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  lead  you  far  away,  tliat  you 
might  contemplate  upon  me  —  how,  I  rose  to  you 
in  your  thoughts,  as  sometliing  remarkable  whose 
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tracks  you  followed,  for  Instance,  like  an  intcr- 
moaillary  bone,  about  wlilch  you  maintained  your 
right  against  Socmcring  In  so  sharp  a  correspon- 
dence; tell  me  sincerely,  shall  I  never  become 
of  so  much  Importance  as  such  a  dead  bone?  That 
God  has  ordained  everytliing  well,  who  can  doubt ; 
but  whether  you  have  well  fenced  In,  your  heart 
with  mine  —  against  this  rise  too  many  mournful 
hours  of  doubt,  companioned  by  heavy  sighs.  On 
the  Rhine  I  wrote  you  much  and  lovingly;  yes! 
I  was  quite  in  your  power,  and  what  I  thought 
and  felt,  was  because  I  beheld  you  in  the  spirit: 
we  have  now  made  a  pause  of  nearly  four  months 
—  you  have  as  yet  returned  me  no  answer  to 
two  letters. 

Nothing  Is  of  importance  to  me,  but,  tliis, 
that  I  be  not  cheated  of  you,  that  not  a  word, 
not  a  look  of  yours  be  stolen  from  me:  I  love 
you  so :  —  tliis  Is  all  —  nothing  more  can  find 
entrance  into  me  —  and  nothing  more  will  be 
found  in  me;  and  indeed  1  think  it  Is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  leave  my  whole  life  as  an  Important 
document  to  the  IMuscs:  therefore  is  it,  that  so 
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many  seasons  pass  over  me  severe  and  cold,  as 
this  severe  winter;  therefore  Is  it  that  they  hlos- 
som  ai^aln,  and  spring  from  every  side  again  to 
hfe;  therefore  I  often  conceal  my  thoughts  from 
you.  All  this  time  I  could  not  touch  a  hook  of 
yours  —  no,  I  could  not  read  a  line,  it  \vas  so 
mournful  for  me  that  I  could  not  he  with  yon. 
Alas!  I  miss  your  mother,  who  composed  me, 
who  strengthened  me  against  myself;  her  clear 
fiery  eye,  pierced  through  and  through  mc;  I  did 
not  need  confess  to  her,  she  knew  all;  her  fine 
ear  heard  in  the  lowest  tone  of  my  voice,  how 
it  was  with  me:  O!  how  many  tales  did  she  tell 
me,  to  counteract  my  sensibihJy  without  my  im- 
parting it  to  her;  how  often  has  a  joyful  excla- 
mation from  her,  dispelled  all  the  clouds  within 
me;  what  friendly  letters  did  she  write  to  me 
in  the  Khelngau.  "Courage!  '  she  cried  to  me; 
"have  courage" ;  since  they  will  not  let  you  pass  for 
a  genuine  girl,  and  say  one  cannot  fall  in  love 
with  you,  therefore  you  have  one  plague  less  — 
courteously  to  refuse  them;  be  then  a  brave  sol- 
dier,  arm  yourself  against  the  thought  that  you 
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must  always  be  with  lilm,  and  liold  lilni  by  the 
band;  arm  yourself  against  your  own  melancholy — 
and  he  is  for  ever,  entirely  and  devoledstly  yours, 
and  no  one  can  rob  you  of  him. 

Such  lines  made  me  infinitely  happy  —  indeed 
I  found  you  again  in  her;  when  I  came  to  Frank- 
fort, I  flew  to  her;  when  I  opened  the  door,  we 
did  not  greet  one  another,  it  was  as  if  we  were 
already  in  the  midst  of  conversation.  We  two,  were 
perhaps  the  only  hving  people  in  all  Frankfort 
or  anywhere  else;  she  often  kissed  me  and  said, 
tliat  in  my  being  I  reminded  her  of  you  —  she  was 
also  obliged  to  be  your  care-dispeller.  She  de- 
pended upon  my  heart.  One  could  not  deceive 
her  by  insinuating  that  I  was  false  to  her:  she 
said  "he  is  false,  who  wishes  to  destroy  my  plea- 
sure in  her."   1  was  proud  of  her  love. 

If  you  were  only  no  longer  in  the  world,  ah! 
I  would  not  raise  another  hand.  Ah,  so  many 
thousand  hopes  arise  and  yet  come  to  nothing. 
If  I  could  only  sometimes  sit  half  an  hour  long 
by  you!  —  that  perhaps  would  also  come  to  no- 
thing; my  friend!!  — 
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February  3rd. 

During  the  few  weeks  which  I  spent  at  Lands- 
hut,  spile  of  snow  and  ice  I  ascended  mountains 
far  and  near,  the  whole  country  lay  before  my 
eyes  in  the  most  daazling  dress:  all  colours  by 
winter  slain  and  buried  under  snow,  my  cheeks 
only,  the  cold  made  red  —  like  a  lonely  fire  in 
the  wilderness,  burns  the  single  look,  that  hghtens 
and  perceives,  while  the  Avhole  world  is  sleeping; 
I  had  so  shortly  before  left  tlie  summer,  so  richly 
laden  witli  fruit.  —  Where  was  it  by  the  bye  that 
I  ascended  the  last  mountain  on  the  Rhine  ?  — 
in  Godcsberg;  were  you  too  often  there?  It  was 
almost  evening  when  we  were  mounted:  you  will 
still  remember,  that  on  the  top  stands  a  single, 
lofty  tower,  and  round  about  upon  tlie  level.  Uie 
old  walls  are  still  standing.  The  sun  in  great 
splendour,  let  fall  a  glowing  purple  upon  the  city 
of  the  Saints :  the  Cathedral  of  Coin,  —  on  whose 
thorny  decorations,  the  fog,  like  a  by -wandering 
flock  of  sheep  left  its  flakes  hanging,  in  which 
reflection  and  refraction,  so  finely  played,  —  I  saw 
there  for  the  last  time:  afl  was   melted  in  tbe 
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mighty  burning,  and  tlie  cool  quiet  Rliine,  which 
one  sees  many  miles  distant,  and  tlie  Sicbcnber- 
gen,  rising  high  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  banks. 
In  Summer,  in  the  passionate  Hfe  and  com- 
bination of  all  colours,  when  ^Nature  arrests  the 
senses,  as  the  most  touching  magic  of  its  beauty, 
when  3Ian  by  sjmpathy  becomes  beautiful  him- 
self; tlien  too  is  he  himself  often  as  a  dream, 
which  flies  like  vapour  before  his  own  perception. 
The  fire  of  life  within  him  consumes  everything 
—  tliought  in  tliought,  and  forms  itself  again  in 
everything,  \yhat  the  eye  can  reach,  he  attains, 
only  tliat  he  may  again  entirely  abandon  himself 
to  it:  and  thus  one  feels  oneself  free  and  daring 
upon  the  loftiest  rock- pinnacles,  in  the  boldest 
waterfall  —  aye,  witli  the  bird  in  the  air,  with 
whlcli  one  visits  the  distance,  and  soars  aloft  with 
it,  the  sooner  to  reach  the  place  of  longing.  In 
winter  it  is  otherwise:  the  senses  then  rest  with 
nature;  the  thoughts  only  continue  secretly  to  dig 
about  within  the  soul,  like  a  workman  in  the 
mines.  Upon  this  I  also  dear  Goethe,  build  my 
hopes,  (now  that  I  feel,  how  waste  and  deficient 
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it  is  -svitlilu  me,)  that  the  time  will  come  when 
I  can  tell  and  ask  you  more.  Sometime  or  other, 
that  which  I  demand  to  know,  will  break  in  upon 
me.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  communion 
with  God,  namely  the  demand  after  tliat  which 
is  above  earth:  and  tliis  appears  to  me  tlie  only 
greatness  of  man  —  to  perceive  and  enjoy  tliis 
answer.  Love  is  surely  also  a  questioning  of  God, 
and  the  enjoyment  in  it,  is  an  answer  from  the 
loving  God  himself. 

February  4th. 

Here  in  the  palace  which  one  calls  the  Resi- 
dence and  which  has  seventeen  courts,  there  is 
in  one  of  tlie  outer  buildings  a  small,  lonely  court; 
In  the  midst  is  a  fountain  —  Perseus  beheading 
tlie  Medusa,  in  bronze,  surrounded  by  a  grass- 
plat;  an  alcove  of  granite  pillars  leads  to  it:  mer- 
maids, formed  of  clay  and  muscle-shells,  hold  large 
basins,  into  which  they  formerly  spat  water;  moors 
heads  peep  from  out  the  wall,  the  top  and  sides 
are  ornamented  with  pictures,  which  by  the  bye 
are  partly  fallen  away;  amongst  others  Apollo,  who 
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in  his  solar  chariot  prances  over  tlie  clouds,  and 
downwards  driving,  greets  his  sister  Luna:  the 
spot  is  very  lonely;  seldom  ihal  a  servant  of  the 
court  goes  across:  one  hears  the  sparrows  crying, 
and  I  often  watch  the  little  lizards  and  water- 
mice,  who  campaign  ahout  in  the  ruined  fountain; 
it  is  close  hchind  the  royal  Chapel:  there  too 
sometimes  I  hear  on  Sunday  high  ])Iass,  or  Ves- 
pers with  full  Orchestra  —  but  you  will  well  know 
where  your  child  is,  if  It  truly  and  diligently  tliinks 
on  you.  Adieu,  fare  thee  well:  I  verily  beheve 
that  I  shall  still  come  to  you  in  this  year  and 
perhaps  soon;  think  on  me;  when  you  have  time 
write  to  me  —  notliing  but  that  I  may  continue 
thus  to  love  you:  several  of  my  letters  must  have 
been  lost,  for  I  have  written  to  you  several  times 
from  the  Rhine. 

\our  wife  I  beg  you  to  greet  from  me  heartily, 
I  do  not  know  if  a  little  box  which  I  sent  her 
under  your  address  be  not  lost. 

Munich,  Februarj-  5tli. 

Bettine. 
iMy  address  is  Landshut,  at  Savignys. 
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ESTEE.'UED  FRIEND. 

Receive  my  thanks  for  the  beautiful  presents, 
which  I  received  from  you,  they  gave  me  infinite 
pleasure,  because  1  perceived  in  them,  that  you 
still  preserve  your  kindly  feelings  towards  me, 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  make 
myself  desening. 

I  have  been  eight  weeks  in  Frankfort:  your 
relations  all  showed  me  much  kindness,  I  am  well 
aware,  that  for  this  I  have  to  thank  the  great 
love  and  respect,  which  is  here  felt  for  our  de- 
ceased mother:  still  I  much  missed  your  presence, 
vou  loved  our  mother  well,  and  I  had  besides 
several  commissions  from  the  Geheimerath  for 
you.  which  he  believed  you  would  willingly  un- 
dertake: I  managed  all  the  matters  myself,  as  well 
as  it  was  possible  at  tliis  mournful  period.  —  All 
which  I  found  amongst  our  mother  s  papers  from 
your  hand,  I  have  conscientiously  delivered  up  to 
your  friends;  I  found  all  well  arranged,  tied  up 
with  yellow  ribband  and  addressed  to  you  by  her. 

You  give  us  hope  of  a  speedy  visit:  the  Ge- 
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heimeralh  and  I  look  fonvard  ^vIlh  joy  to  these 
pleasant  days,  ^vc  only  wish,  that  it  may  soon 
find  place,  as  the  Geheimerath  will  probably  re- 
turn lo  Carlsbad  in  the  middle  of  IMay. 

Ills  health  this  winter  is  extraordinarily  gtiod, 
for  which  Indeed  he  has  to  thank  the  healing 
sprincs.  On  my  relnrn  he  appeared  to  me  really 
v()un£;cr.  and  yesterday  as  there  was  a  ^rand  levee 
al  our  Court,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  decked 
wilh  his  orders  and  ribbands;  he  looked  quite 
splendid  and  stalely.  I  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire him;  my  first  wish  was,  that  his  c:ood  mother 
coidd  only  have  so  seen  him.  He  laughed  at  my 
great  joy:  we  spoke  much  of  you.  he  commis- 
sioned me  also  to  return  thanks  in  his  name,  for 
all  the  goodness  and  friendliness  which  you  shew 
mc:  he  has  determined  to  write  himself  and  to 
excuse  my  bad  pen,  wilh  which  I  cannot  accor- 
ding to  wish  express,  how  much  worth  your  re- 
membrance is  to  mc,  and  to  which  I  heartily 
recommend  myself. 

Weimar,  February  1st  1S09. 

C,  V.  Goethe. 
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TO  BETTL\E. 

You  are  very  amiable,  good  BcUlne,  that  you 
continue  to  speak  a  living  word  to  the  silent  friend, 
to  tell  him  something  of  your  situation  and  of 
the  localities  in  %Yhich  you  are  wandering  about: 
I  conceive  very  readily  how  you  fare,  and  my 
imagination  follows  you  with  pleasure  as  well 
upon  the  mountain  heights  as  in  the  narrow  pa- 
lace and  convent  courts.  Think  of  me  too  with 
the  lizards  and  salamanders. 

A  thanksgiving  from  my  wife  will  already 
have  reached  you;  your  unexpected  consignment 
caused  incredible  joy,  everything  has  been  indi- 
vidually admired  and  highly  valued.  I  must  now 
too,  fleetingly  thank  you  for  the  several  letters 
that  you  have  written  me,  and  which  pleasantly 
surprized,  amused  and  in  part  repeatedly  employed 
me  in  my  Carlsbad  loneliness;  thus  your  explo- 
sions abput  music  were  particularly  interesting  to 
me  —  so  I  call  these  spiritual  views  of  your  little 
brain,  which  at  the  same  time  have  the  excellence 
of  encreasing  the  charm  for  the  subject. 
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At  that  time  I  sent  a  line  to  vou  by  my  mo- 
ther, I  do  not  know  if  you  receiver!  it.  This  ex- 
cellence is  now  departed  from  us,  and  1  well  con- 
ceive how  Frankfort  is  thus  become  a  desert  to 
you.  iVll  that  you  will  imparl  concerning  the  heart 
and  mind  of  my  mother  and  the  love  wilJi  which 
you  understand  to  measure  il.  wiil  be  grateful  to 
me.  One  may  perhaps  tall  il  Ihe  most  rare  and 
therefore  the  most  costly,  \\hcn  :>uch  mutual  ap- 
prehension and  acquiescense  always  bring  forlb 
their  right  effect  —  always  form  something  ^\lli(ll 
advantages  the  next  step  in  life;  since  then  1)\  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  the  moment,  the  fulure 
is  most  sensibly  affected:  and  thus  I  willingi\  be- 
lieve you  when  you  tell  me.  hou  rich  a  fountain 
of  life  is  dried  up  to  vou  in  thai  existence,  which 
freely  surrendered  Itself  to  your  peculiarities.  Thus 
stood  she  also  to  me;  in  her  survival  of  all  other 
witnesses  of  my  youthful  days,  she  proved  that 
her  jNature  required  no  other  course  than  to  fos- 
ter and  to  love  that  which  destiny  and  affection 
had  committed  to  her  trust.  During  the  perioti 
since  her  death  I  have  read  through  many  of  her 
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letters,  and  wondered  how  her  spirit  to  the  veiy 
latest  epoch  had  not  h^st  its  impress.  Her  last 
letter  was  completely  fdled  with  the  good  which 
existed  between  you,  and  that  her  latter  years, 
as  she  herself  writes,  were  greenly  entwined  by 
your  youth:  tliercfore  in  this  respect  too,  as  in 
even  tiling  else  which  your  quickening  heart  al- 
ready has  bestowed  upon  me.  do  I  owe  you  thanks. 

WiUiam  Humboldt*)  has  related  much  to  us 
about  you  —  that  is  often.  He  always  began  anew 
to  talk  about  your  little  person,  without  properly 
ha%ing  any  thing  further  to  say;  from  which  we 
could  conclude  tlie  existence  of  a  peculiar  Inte- 
rest. There  was  lately  a  slender  architect  from 
Cassel  here,  upon  whom  you  have  probably  also 
made  an  impression. 

Of  such  sins  you  may  have  many  to  answer 
for,  for  which  you  are  condemned  to  wait  upon, 
and  nurse  the  gouty  and  lame. 

But  I  hope  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  ex- 


*)  Baron  W.  Humboldt  just  deceased  tlie  first  pliilo- 
loger  and  philosojiber  of  his  age. 
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platlon,   througli   ^vliich   you  may  onlv  so  much 
ihc  beller  and  livelier  enjoy  life  with  llie  healthy. 

Now,  with  thy  rich  love,  bring  all  again  into 
the  track  of  a  habit  become  so  dear  to  me;  do 
not  again  let  the  time  pass  in  such  gaps  away; 
let  it  be  imdcrstood,  that  it  always  has  its  kind 
and  friendly  effect,  even  though  the  echo  of  it 
may  not  reach  over  to  you :  I  do  not  though  re- 
nounce, conveying  to  you  proofs  of  its  impres- 
sion, by  which  you  yourself  may  compute  whe- 
ther the  effect  upon  my  imagination,  answer  the 
magic  means  of  yours.  My  wife  I  hear  has  incited 
you,  tliis  I  do  not  do,  and  we  are  vet  both  in  the 
right.  Farewell,  greet  friendly  the  friendly  and 
continue  to  be  to  me  Bet  line. 

Wclmar,  Fcl.ruary  22nd  1809. 

G. 


TO  GOETHE. 
If  your  imagination  is  ductile  enough  to  accom- 
pany me  into  all  the  lurking -holes  of  ruined  walls, 
over  cleft  and  mountain,  I  will  also  further  xen- 
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lure  to  Introduce  you  at  mine:  so  come  I  beg  — 
higher,  higher  —  three  stories  up  —  here  in  my 
chamber,  set  yourself  on  the  bhie  settee  at  the 
green  table,  opposite  to  me;  —  I  only  wish  to 
gaze  on  you,  and  —  Goethe!  does  your  imagina- 
tion still  follow  me?  —  then  must  you  acknow- 
ledge the  most  changeless  love  in  my  eyes,  must 
now,  rich  in  love  draw  me  within  your  arms: 
say:  "so  faithful  a  child  is  granted  me,  as  reward, 
as  amends  for  much.  Valuable  Is  this  child  to  me, 
a  treasure  it  Is,  a  jewel  which  I  would  not  lose." 
—  do'st  see?  —  and  must  kiss  me,  for  that  is 
what  my  imagination  grants  to  yours. 

I  lead  you  still  further;  —  step  softly  into  my 
heart  s  chamber  —  here  we  are  in  the  hall  —  ut- 
ter silliness!  —  no  Humboldt  —  no  Architect  — 
uo  dog  that  barks.  —  You  are  not  a  stranger  — 
go  on,  knock  —  It  will  be  alone  and  call  to  you 
"come  in".  You  will  find  It,  on  cool,  quiet  couch, 
a  friendly  light  will  shine  at  your  approach,  every- 
thing ^vIll  be  quiet  and  in  order,  and  you  wel- 
come. What  Is  that?  —  Heaven!  —  the  flames 
meeting  beyond  it!   Whence  the  conflagration?  — 
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Who  saves  here?  —  poor  heart!  —  poor  perilled 
heart!  —  What  can  the  understanding  do  here?  — 
it  knows  everything  best,  and  yet  cannot  assist  — 
it  leaves  the  poor  one  to  sink! 

Either  thus  cold  and  trifling  proceeds  life,  (this 
one  calls  a  healthy  stale);  or  if  it  only  venture 
the  single  step  deeper  into  feeling,  tlien  passions 
burning  seize  upon  it  with  force,  and  thus  it  con- 
sumes itself  within  itself.  3Iy  eyes  I  must  shut, 
and  dare  not  gaze  upon  that  whicJi  is  dear  to  uie. 
Ah!  the  slightest  remembrance  makes  me  chafe 
in  pining  anger,  and  therefore  I  dare  not  always 
follow  you  in  thought,  because  I  become  angry 
and  furious.  When  I  slrelch  forth  my  hands,  it 
is  but  to  the  bare  walls,  when  I  speak,  it  is  but 
in  the  wind,  and  when  at  last  I  write  to  you,  my 
own  heart  frets  itself,  that  I  do  not  fly  over  the 
light  bridge  of  thrice  day  and  night,  and  in  sweet- 
est, (of  love  eternally  desired)  calm,  lay  myself 
at  thy  feet. 

Say!  how  are  you  so  mild,  so  richly  kind  in 
your  dear  letter?  in  the  midst  of  hard -frozen  win- 
ter,  sunny   days  which  warm  my  blood!  what 
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would  I  more?  —  ah!  as  long  as  I  am  not  with 
you  —  no  blessing. 

Oh!  I  would  fain,  as  often  as  I  write  to  you, 
tell  you  again,  how,  why,  and  everything:  I  would 
fain  lead  you  along  the  lone  way,  which  I  alone 
will  take,  that  it  may  be  lone,  and  I  be  alone  who 
so  loves  you  and  is  so  acknowledged  by  you. 

Whether  love  be  the  greatest  passion,  and 
whether  to  be  overcome,  I  do  not  understand, 
with  me  it  is  Jfill  —  mighty,  invincible. 

The  only  difference  between  human  and  di- 
vine will  is,  that  the  latter  does  not  yield  and 
always  wills  the  same :  but  our  will  each  moment 
inquires,  dare,  or  shall  I?  —  The  difference  is, 
that  the  divine  will  eternizes  everytliing,  and  the 
human  wrecks  upon  earthly  ground,  but  this  is 
the  great  secret,  that  love  is  heavenly  will,  Al- 
mightness,  to  which  nothing  is  refused. 

Ah !  Human  wit  hath  no  sound,  but  heavenly 
wit — this  is  music,  laughing  energy,  what  is  earthly 
is  to  it  a  thing  of  jest;  it  is  the  splendid  plu- 
mage with  which  the  soul  soars,  high  above;  the 
abodes  of  earthly  prejudices;   from  there  above 
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eacli  lol  Is  to  her  the  same.  ^Ve  say,  ''Fate  rules 
over  us?"  Jfc  arc  our  own  fate,  ivc  break  the 
threads  wlilcli  bind  us  to  happiness,  and  tie  those 
which  lay  an  unblessed  burthen  upon  the  heart : 
an  internal  spiritual  form  will  shape  itself  by  means 
of  the  external  and  worldly  one;  this  internal  spi- 
rit rules  itself  over  its  own  fate,  according  as  may 
be  requisite  to  its  higlicr  organisation. 

You  must  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  cannot  make  it 
clearer.  You  know  all  and  understand  me,  and 
know  that  I  am  in  the  right  and  rejoice  at  it. 

Good  night!  —  till  to  morrow,  good  night!  — 
All  is  still,  each  in  the  house  sleeping,  hangs 
dreaming  upon  that,  which  waking  he  covets,  but 
I  alone  watch  witli  you.  Without,  upon  the  street, 
no  soimd  more  —  I  would  fain  be  assured,  that 
at  this  moment  no  soul  more  tlilnks  on  you,  no 
heart  gives  a  tlirob  more  for  you,  and  I  alone  in 
the  wide  world  sit  at  thy  feel,  my  heart  with 
full  strokes  goes  up  and  down:  and  while  all  are 
sleeping,  I  watch  to  clasp  your  knee  to  my  breast. 
—  And  you? —  The  world  needs  not  know  that 
vou  love  me.  Bettine. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

Munich.  Marcb  3rd. 

The  full  day  Nvlth  Its  news,  breaks  into  my 
retirement,  as  a  heavily  laden  waggon,  breaks 
through  a  light  bridge,  which  was  only  built  for 
harmless  walks.  It  docs  not  signify;  one  must  lay 
hold  and  help  to  set  all  again  to  rights:  in  every 
alley  one  cries  "war",  the  Library  servants  run 
about,  demanding  the  borrowed  books  and  manu- 
scripts, for  all  is  to  be  packed  up.  Hamberger, 
a  second  Hercules:  —  for  as  the  latter  cleaned  out 
the  stables  of  the  twenty  thousand  cattle,  so  does 
he  the  Library  of  eighty  thousand  books,  and 
grieves  that  all  past  labour  has  been  in  vain.  The 
Gallery  too  is  to  be  packed  up ;  in  short  the  fine 
arts  are  in  the  greatest  consternation.  To  Operas 
and  music  "vale"  is  said,  the  illustrious  lover  of 
the  Prima  Donna  goes  forth  to  the  field;  the 
Academy  hangs  out  mourning  lamps,  and  covers 
her  forehead  till  the  storm  be  passed:  and  thus 
may  all  be  in  still,  weary  waiting  for  the  enemy 
—  who  perhaps  will  not  come  at  all.    I  am  in  a 
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ferment  too  and  indeed  a  revolutionary  one.  riie 
Tyrolese,  I  am  on  their  side,  that  you  may  ihink. 
Oh !  I  am  weary  of  hearlni^,  our  neighbour's  flute, 
in  the  attic  blowing  its  airs  till  lale  in  tJie  night 
—  the  drum  and  the  trumpet,  they  make  I  lie 
heart  fresh. 

"Ah,  had  I  but  doublet  and  breeches  and  hat" 
I  would  run  over  to  the  straight  nosed,  plain- 
liearted  TjTolese,  and  make  their  fair,  green  stan- 
dard flap  in  the  wind. 

I  have  great  talent  for  stratagem;  if  I  were 
once  there,  I  could  certainly  do  them  service. 
3Iy  money  is  all  gone;  a  good  fellow,  a  medical 
student,  invented  a  scheme  for  conveying  it  to 
the  Tyrolese  prisoners,  who  are  treated  with  great 
severity.  The  prison  grates  look  upon  an  empty 
space  by  the  river:  the  whole  day  long,  mischel- 
vous  boys  were  gatliercd  there,  who  pelted  them 
with  mud:  towards  evening  we  went  lliere:  while 
one  of  us  near  the  sentinel  called  out  "0!  AMiat 
smoke  is  that  in  the  distance?"  and  as  he  looked 
round  for  the  smoke,  the  other  shewed  the  pri- 
soners the  glittering  coin,  as  he  wrapped  it  up  in 
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paper,  and  then  made  it  up  with  mud  into  a  ball. 
'•Have  a  care  he  cried  and  threw  it  at  the  Ty- 
rolesc;  thus  it  succeeded  several  times:  tlie  sen- 
tinel was  rejoiced  that  the  mischeivous  younkcrs 
could  aim  so  well. 

You  perhaps  know,  or  remember  having  seen 
a  Count  Stadion,  Prebendary  and  Imperial  Am- 
bassador, called  by  liis  friends  "Black  Fritz;" 
he  is  my  only  friend  here:  the  evenings  wliicli 
he  has  unengaged,  he  wiUingly  spends  with  me: 
then  he  reads  the  papers,  writes  despatches,  lis- 
tens to  me  when  I  tell  some  story  —  we  often  talk 
too  of  you:  —  a  man  of  prudent,  unfettered  views, 
and  of  noble  manners.  lie  imparts  to  me  remar- 
kable passages  out  of  the  history  of  his  heart  and 
life,  he  has  made  many  sacrifices,  but  has  not 
thereby  lost  anything;  on  the  contrary,  his  cha- 
racter has  thus  become  freed  from  the  stiffness, 
which  always  more  or  less  takes  the  place  of  na- 
tural grace,  as  soon  as  one  stands  in  a  not  unim- 
portant connection  with  the  world,  where  one 
must  partly  devote  oneself  to  the  artificial:  he  is 
exactly  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  in  my  loneliness 
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irivoh  iiiimv  a  Luni  lo  my  immmiiv^.  On  >>umlit\> 
lie  i'clchos  me  in  Iiis  caiii:i2;o,  and  reads  i^la.ss  l<) 
iiic  in  llic  Ixoyal  cliapol;  llic  cluncli  is  Ejciierally 
ijiiilc  cinply,  cxcepl.  a  lew  old  jieople.  '\\w  sdenl, 
lonely  cluneli  is  dcli^liUnl  to  nie,  and  that  llie 
dear  IVIend,  of  \\lioin  I  know  so  niueh  wliieli  is 
kepi  in  iiis  Jiearl,  shonid  raise  tor  nie  llie  Host 
and  the  (Mialiee,  —  l!ia(  loo  deiii^iiLs  me.  Ah! 
\\(»nld  dial  I  knew  llial  in  any  way  he  were  eoni 
pensaled  lor  what  has  been  taken  iVoni  iiini. 

Ah!  thai  torbearanec  should  eonntcrbakuiee 
desire!  —  Yet  at  last  the  spirit,  which  is  puriticd 
hy  sufTeriiii^,  will  dance  over  ihis  common-day 
life  on  to  heaven. 

And  w  hal  w  onM  w  isdoni  be.  If  it  did  nol  exer 
eise  power,  to  make  ilseif  ahtne  of  worlU.  "IL 
will  sootJiingly  compensate  each  f<»rbearaiice,  and 
it  caressingly  insinuates  to  you  all  the  advantages 
ol  its  possessioji,  while  you  weep  lor  that  which 
it   denies.' 

And  how  can  we  attain  liie  eternal  but  when 
we   venture  the  temporal? 

I  see  everything,  and  would  fain  part  with  .dl 
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wisdom  lo  lite  firsl  Inclnlgcncc-pcdlnr  I  see,  for 
absolution  of  nil  llic  lovc-inlrlgucs,  wiiich  I  meon 
to  liaA'c  wllh  voii. 


March  mil. 

Ah!  if  love  did  nol  make  me  clear-sidilcd.  I 
should  be  miserable;  I  see  ihe  frost-flowers  on 
ihe  window  panes,  and  the  sun-beam  which  by 
little  and  little  melts  them,  and  imagine  to  myself 
everything  in  your  room,  how  you  walk  up  and 
down  and  thoughtfully  observe  these  frost-land- 
scapes with  their  little  pine-forests,  and  tliese 
flower-pieces.  Then  I  perceive  your  features  so 
clearly,  and  It  becomes  so  true  that  I  can  see 
yon;  in  the  mean  time  the  drum  here  is  beat- 
ing under  the  windows  through  all  the  streets 
and  calling  the  troops  togetlier. 


Miirch  15th. 

State-matlers  they  do  not  confide  lo  me,  but 
heart-matters.  —  Yesterday   evening  the  dear  ca- 


iholic  priest  came:  llic  convorsalion  was  a  dreamy 
lisping  of  former  times;  a  ilnc  web,  whicli  a  soft 
breath  waves  in  the  s^ill  air.  Tlie  heart  too  has 
a  summer,  said  he,  we  cannot  witliliohl  it  from 
this  hot  season,  and  God  knows,  that  the  spirit 
must  ripen  hkc  the  golden  wheat,  before  the 
sickle  cuts  it. 


M.ircli  20th. 

I  am  ciu'ious  lo  Iiear  love  conversed  about: 
Uic  whole  world,  thougli,  speaks  of  it,  and  in 
novels  enou£;li  has  been  talked  about  it,  ycl  it  is 
not  that  which  I  wish  to  hear.  As  a  proof  of 
my  sincerity  I  acknowledge  to  you,  that  al>o  in 
''Wilhelm  IMelster"  I  feel  the  same;  most  of 
the  personages  therein  trouble  me,  as  if  I  bad 
an  evil  conscience  —  then  one  does  not  feel  secure 
within  or  without:  —  I  would  say  to  Wilhelm 
Meistcr:  "Come,  fly  with  me  beyond  the  Alps 
lo  the  TntoIcsc,  there  will  we  whet  our  sword, 
and  forget  the  rag-tag  of  Comedians,  and  tben 
all  your  dears,  with   their  pretensions  and  lofty 
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leelitigs  iTiusI  starve  awhile.  \N  hen  we  rclurn.  the 
palnl  upon  their  checks  will  he  hulccl,  aiul  the 
irauxe  cJU'mcnls.  and  ihc  ilnc  scnsibillLies  will 
shudder  heforc  your  sun-burnt.  ^larslike  couiUe- 
nancc.  Yes!  it"  ever  anytlilni^  is  lo  become  ol  you, 
you  must  venture  your  enthusiasm  for  tJie  war; 
believe  nic.  IMii^non  would  not  have  fled  from  this 
beautiful  world,  In  which  siic  must  leave  her  dear- 
est behind;  s!ic  would  assmedly  liave  borne  with 
you  all  fatij^ues  of  war,  and  upon  meagre  fare  have 
spent  the  night  upon  the  rough  Alps,  In  the  win- 
ter-caverns; the  tire  of  freedom  would  also  have 
kindled  In  her  bosotu  and  bcuiie  fresh  and  more 
liealthy  blood  ihrough  her  veins.  Ah!  wilt  thou 
not  for  love  of  tliis  cliild.  leave  these  people  alto- 
gether. iMelancholv  lays  hold  «)n  you,  because  there 
is  no  world  in  wlilch  you  can  act.  if  you  were 
not  afraid  of  human  blooil  —  here  among  the  1  y- 
volese  you  mav  engage  for  a  right,  which  has 
sprung  out  of  as  pure  a  tiatmc,  as  the  love  in 
llie  heart  of  Migiion.  —  \(»u.  Melster,  are  he,  who 
stifles  liic  genu  <d  ihis  (endei'  life  ben<'ath  all  the 
weeds  whicli  o\ergiovv    \ou.     Icll  nic,  what  are 
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they  all  compared  ^villi  the  seriousness  of  tlic  time, 
when  Truth  shall  rise  up  in  her  pure  primeval 
form,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  destruction,  wlilch 
falsehood  has  plotted? 

O !  it  is  a  heavenly  kindness  of  God  —  by  which 
we  nns^ht  all  become  soimd  —  such  a  revolution: 
airain  and  asrain  he  lets  the  soul  of  freedom  be 
new-born. 

Lo  ye,  31clster!  if  to  day  in  tlie  star- clear, 
cold  night,  you  fctcli  your  iMIgnon  from  out  her 
little  bed,  in  which  she  yesterday  fell  asleep,  in 
tears  about  you,  say  to  her:  "Be  quick  and  go  with 
me,  I  will  go  alone  with  yon  to  foreign  lands. '  — 
O  she  will  understand  it,  it  will  not  appear  in- 
credible to  her;  you  do  what  she  long  since  de- 
manded of  you  and  what  you  have  inconceivably 
omitted.  You  will  bestow  a  happiness  upon  her, 
that  she  may  take  part  in  vour  severe  fatigues; 
by  night  on  dangerous  ways,  where  every  step 
deceives,  there  her  quick  eye,  her  confiding  bold- 
ness will  lead  you  over  in  safety  to  the  war-hem- 
med people,  and  when  she  sees  you  offer  your 
breast  to  the  arrows  she  will  not  shrink,  (it  will 
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not  vex  her  like  the  arrows  of  the  smooth-ton- 
gued Syrens),  she  will  soon  grow  ripe  in  the 
bold  confidence  of  joining  in  the  harmony  of  free- 
dom's enthusiasm.  And  if  you  must  fall  too  in 
the  van,  what  has  she  lost?  what  could  equal  for 
her  this  beautiful  deatli, — perhaps  at  your  side? 
—  "both  locked  arm  in  arm,  ye  lay  beneath  tlie 
cool,  wholesome  earth,  and  mighty  oaks  shadow 
your  grave!"  say!  were  not  this  better  than  that 
you  should  soon  be  compelled  to  give  her  line 
form  into  tJie  anatomical  hands  of  the  Abbe  tliat 
he  might  inject  it  with  Max. 

Ah  Goethe,  I  must  lament  over  all  the  pains 
of  former  time,  wliich  you  have  caused  me;  I  feel 
myself  now  as  helpless,  as  inexperienced  as  IMig- 
non  then  did.  —  There  is  an  uproar  witliout,  to 
day  and  all  about  nothing;  they  have  brought  in 
some  poor  TjTolese  as  prisoners,  poor  day-labou- 
rers, who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  woods :  from 
above  I  hear  the  mad  tumult;  I  have  closed  shut- 
ters and  courtains;  I  cannot  look  at  it;  the  day 
too  is  departing,  I  am  alone,  not  a  human  being, 
who  feels  like  me,  humanly.  These  firm,  sure,  in 
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themselves  indigenous  natures,  Avhich,  ^^ilh  the 
purer  air  of  their  mountains,  inliale  tlie  spirit 
of  truth  and  freedom,  must  let  tliemselves  be 
dragged  tlirough  the  dirty  streets,  by  a  beer- in- 
toxicated mob,  and  no  one  offers  tliem  restraint, 
no  one  opposes  tlieir  maltreatment;  tliey  are  al- 
lowed to  commit  sacrilege  against  tlie  loflier  feel- 
ings of  humanity !  —  Devil !  were  I  ruler,  I  would 
here  shew  them,  that  they  are  slaves,  none  should 
dare  to  violate  Uie  image  of  God. 

I  always  beheve,  tJiat  the  Prince  Royal  must 
feel  otherwise,  more  humanly:  people  v\ill  not 
praise  him;  they  sav.  he  is  capricious  and  sple- 
netic: I  h.ive  confidence  in  him:  he  still  tends 
with  care  the  garden  which  he  had  as  a  cJiild, 
waters  the  flowers  himself  which  blossom  in  his 
chamber,  makes  verses,  rugged,  but  full  of  inspi- 
ration; all  this  speaks  well  for  him  to  me. 

What  is  he  thinking  about?  who  could  realize 
e«ch  thought?  —  a  prince  whose  spirit  should  il- 
luminate ihe  whole  land?  he  must  continue  his 
life  long  in  prayer,  who  is  destined  to  live  and 
act  in  a  tliousand  other  beings. 
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Yes!  may  it  be  that  a  king's  son  awakes  within 
himself  iJie  Divine  Spirit,  to  rule  instead  of  him? 
Staclion  sighs  and  s.iys:  "the  best  of  all  is,  that 
let  the  die  fall  as  it  may,  the  way  to  Heaven  al- 
ways remains  open  to  King  and  subject. 


March  25tl). 

[  I  have  neither  courage  nor  wit  left,  ah!  had  I 
but  a  friend,  who  would  accompany  me  by  night 
over  the  hills! 

The  Tyrolesc  are  lying  In  this  cold  season 
with  wife  and  child  amid  the  rocks,  and  their  in- 
spired breath,  warms  the  whole  atmosphere.  When 
I  ai>k  Stadlon,  whether  Duke  Charles  will  cer- 
tainly not  forsake  them  too,  he  clasps  his  hands, 
and  says  "I  will  not  survive  it." 


M.ircli  20tli. 

The  paper  nuist  smart  for  it,  my  only  conti- 
dant!  —  yet  what  capricious  humours  Cupid  has, 
that  in  this  series  of  love-letters,  I  should  all  at 
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once  be  iiiflaiiied  by  3Iar.s  —  (my  portion  of  love  s 
pains  I  bave  abcady;  I  sliould  be  asbanied,  af 
such  a  moment  to  wish  them  fidly  allowed)  and 
if  I  coidd  only  do  sometblnc;,  and  the  powers  of 
fate  would  not  slight  me!  that  is  tJie  bitterest 
portion  when  one  has  no  credit  with  them, .  when 
they  purpose  one  to  nothiui;. 

Only  tliink,  that  I  am  ah)ne  in  tliis  horrible 
JMunich;  not  a  countenance  to  be  trusted  in;  Sa- 
vigny  is  at  Landshut,  the  billows  in  tliis  political 
sea -storm  meet  above  Stadion's  head;  I  only  see 
him  for  a  moment  at  a  time;  one  is  quite  sus- 
picious of  me  on  his  account,  that's  exactly  what 
I  like:  when  one  is  proud  of  their  own  folly, 
yet  one  should  have  an  idea,  tliat  all  and  every 
are  not  cheated  into  it. 

This  morning  I  was  out  in  the  snow  covered 
park,  and  mounted  the  snailshcll- tower,  to  look 
with  the  telescope  towards  tlie  TjTolese  hills,  did 
I  know  thy  roof  to  be  there,  I  could  not  gaze 
more  ardently. 

To  day  Winter  held  a  rehearsal  of  a  march, 
which  be  composed  for  the  campaign  against  Ty- 
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rol :  I  said  the  march  was  bad,  Uie  Bavarians  would 
all  ruji  away  and  the  disgrace  fall  to  his  share. 
^^inter  tore  the  composition  and  was  so  angry, 
that  his  long  silver  hair  waved  to  and  fro,  like 
a  corn-field  overtaken  by  a  Iwil- storm. 

Jacobi  I  have  not  seen  for  tliree  weeks,  al- 
though I  have  written  him  a  long  letter  upon  his 
Woldemar,  which  he  gave  me  to  read  here:  I 
wanted  to  practice  speaking  tlie  trutli,  without 
offence;  he  was  satisfied  with  the  letter,  and 
sent  me  a  tolerably  long  reply:  were  1  not  fallen 
into  such  a  violent  heart- throbbing  about  the  Ty- 
rolese,  I  should  perhaps  have  fallen  into  a  philo- 
sophical correspondence  and  most  certainly  have 
stuck  fast  in  it  —  but  not  yonder  upon  tlie  hills: 
there,  I  should  have  fought  out  my  cause. 

Schelling  too  I  seldom  see,  he  has  something 
about  him,  which  discomforts  me,  and  this  some- 
thing is  his  wife,  who  wants  to  make  me  jealous 
of  you ;  she  corresponds  with  a  certain  Pauline  G. 
of  Jena :  she  is  always  tclfing  me,  how  dear  you 
hold  her,  what  amiable  letters  you  write  to  her  etc. 
I  listen,  and  become  ill  from  it,  and  then  I  am 
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provoked  at  the  Lady.  Ah!  it  is  all  one,  I  cant 
vnll  that  you  love  me  hest,  but  no  one  shall  dare 
to  measure  \vith  me  their  rights  in  love  to  you. 

Betti>"e. 


TO  GOETHE. 

April  10th. 

The  sun  rises  capriciously,  shows  me  much  that 
is  hidden,  then  dazzles  me  again;  varving  with 
heavy  clouds  it  passes  over  me,  now  stormy  wea- 
llier,  then  calm  again. 

By  degrees  it  becomes  level,  and  upon  the 
even  mirror,  bright  and  glowing,  alvvavs  rests 
again  tlie  form  of  the  dearest  —  does  not  waver; 
why  before  all  others  only  thou?  win  after  all. 
ever  tliou  again?  and  yet  am  I  of  more  value  to 
you,  with  all  love  within  my  bosom?  .  .  .  do  I 
ask  you?  No!  for  I  well  know,  (hat  vou  will  give 
no  answer  —  even  if  I  should  sav.  dear,  only 
lo%ed  one. 

Ah!  what  have  1  lived  throujrh  at  this  time. 
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which  has  broken  my  lieart!  I  would  fain  hide 
niv  head  in  your  bosom,  I  would  twine  my  arms 
nround  you,  and  sleep  out  the  evil  lime. 

All  that  has  hurt  me!  nolhing  have  I  had  in 
head  and  heart,  save  the  mighly  fate  alone,  which 
is  resting  yonder  over  the  mountains. 

Jiut  why  should  I  weep  for  those,  who  have 
breathed  forth  iheir  life  with  such  joyful  enthu- 
siasm? what  makes  me  tlms  lament?  here  needs 
no  pity  but  for  me,  who  must  so  strive  to  endure. 

Will  I  write  to  you  of  everything,  I  dream 
away  the  time  —  time,  which  with  glowing  soles 
is  wandering  through  Tyrol;  such  bitter  sorrow 
has  pierced  me,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  send 
you  the  sheets,  written  at  such  hours. 

April  19lh. 

have  the  second  sight,  Goethe !  —  I  see  the 
out -poured  blood  of  the  Tyrolese,  triumphantly 
streaming  back  into  the  bosom  of  Divinity;  the 
lofty,  mighty  oaks,  the  dwellings  of  men,  the  green 
verdure,  the  happy  flocks,  the  fondly  cherished 
wealth  of  this  heroic  people,  who  were  victims 
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to  llie  flames  of  sacrifice,  all  these  I  see  beantlfied 
ascend  ^^^th  them  to  heaven  —  even  to  the  faith- 
ful dog,  that  protecting  his  master,  like  him  de- 
spised deatli. 

The  dog,  which  has  no  sense,  only  instinct, 
and  content  Milh  every  lot  does  what  is  right.  — 
Ah!  had  but  man  only  so  much  sense  as  not  to 
deny  his  own  instinct! 

Aj-iil  20tl.. 

During  all  these  days  of  Inqulct,  not  one  be- 
lieve me  Cjoelhe.  passes,  which  I  do  not  close 
with  thought  of  thee:  1  am  so  accustomed  to  call 
on  your  name  at  night,  before  I  turn  to  sleep. 
to  refer  all  my  hopes  to  your  heart,  and  all  re- 
quests and  demands  for  the  future. 

Here  they  lie  around  me,  the  sheets  with  the 
history  of  the  day  and  the  dreams  of  the  night; 
nothing  but  confusion,  depression,  longing  and 
fainting  sighs :  at  such  a  time,  which  asks  so  much 
for  itself,  I  would  impart  nothing  to  you  of  mv 
necessitous  heart;  only  a  few  little  matters,  which 
employ  me,  did  I  write  down  for  vou,  that  I  may 
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not  deny  before  you,  how  a  liigher  destiny  beckoned 
also  to  me,  although  I  felt  myself  loo  infantine 
to  follow  it. 

It  was  in  IMarch,  Count  IMonl,  in  whose  fa- 
mily I  hve  here,  introduced  to  me  a  strange  af- 
fair, which  ended  very  prettily.  The  tutor  of  his 
son  denounced  him  to  the  police  as  inclined  lo 
the  Aastrians,  and  that  the  healtli  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  drunk  at  his  table;  he  lays  all  ihe  fault 
upon  me,  and  then  begs  me  to  agree  in  the  slory, 
as  it  might  be  very  disadvantageous  to  him,  but 
at  the  most  could  only  occasion  me  a  slight  re- 
primand: it  was  very  welcome  to  me.  lo  be  able 
to  do  him  a  service;  I  consented  with  pleasure. 
At  a  party,  the  President  of  Police  is  introduced 
to  me,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  make  my 
acquaintance;  I  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  pour 
out  my  whole  heart,  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Ty- 
rolese,  and  that  out  of  very  longing  I  ascend  tbe 
Snailshell- tower  every  day  with  a  telescope;  but 
that  on  that  day  a  sentinel  had  been  placed  there, 
who  would  not  let  me  up:  touched  at  my  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  kisses  my  hand,  and  promises 
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me  to  have  the  sentinel  removed:  —  this  was  no 
stratagem  on  my  part,  for  I  really  should  not  have 
known  how  to  hehave  myself  otherwise:  in  the 
mean  time  by  thus  behaving,  my  friend  was  white- 
washed and  I  not  made  black. 

A  few  days  after,  in  passion -week,  as  I  was 
sitline;  in  mv  chamber  alone  in  the  twiliirht  of 
evening,  two  Tyrolese  entered:  I  was  astonished 
but  not  afraid.  One  takes  me  by  the  hand  and 
says:  "We  know  that  you  are  inclined  for  the 
T^Tolese,  and  will  beg  a  favour  of  you, '  this  was 
to  deliver  papers  aud  verbal  messages  to  Stadion : 
tliey  said  to  me  besides,  that  a  time  would  surely 
come,  when  I  might  be  able  to  serve  them:  it 
was  so  strange  to  me,  I  believed  it  might  be  a 
plot  to  came  at  my  opinions,  but  I  soon  reco- 
vered myself  and  said:  ''^  ou  may  betrav  me  or 
not,  I  will  nevertheless  do  what  vou  ask  of  me." 
The  Tyrolese  looked  at  me  and  said:  "I  am  the 
king's  body-guard,  no  man  suspects  me,  and  vet 
I  have  no  thought  but  how  I  may  assist  my  coun- 
trjTnen,  and  now  I  am  in  vour  hands  and  you  will 
not  fear  that  a  I'yrolcse  could  also  be  a  traitor. " 

II.  C 
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When  the  Tyrolese  were  gone,  I  was  like  one 
benumbed,  my  heart  lieat  liigh  with  delight,  that 
ihev  had  put  such  confidence  in  me.  The  next 
day  was  Good  Friday,  Stadion  fetched  me  away, 
to  read  Still  Mass  to  me.  I  gave  him  my  des- 
patches and  told  liim  everything,  and  declared  to 
him  full  of  shame  the  great  longing  I  had,  to  go 
forth  to  the  Tyrolese.  Stadion  said,  I  might  rely 
upon  him,  he  would  sling  his  carabine  across  his 
shoulders  and  go  into  the  TjtoI,  and  all  that  I 
wished,  he  would  execute  for  me,  and  that  it  was  the 
last  ]Mass,  he  should  read  to  me,  for  in  a  few  days 
Ills  joiuney  would  commence.  0  dear!  my  heart 
was  heavy  that  1  must  so  soon  lose  my  dear  friend. 

After  mass  I  went  into  the  quire :  Winter  had 
the  Lamentation  sung;  I  put  on  a  Chorister's  gown 
and  sung  with  them:  in  the  mean  time  came  tlie 
Prince  Royal  witli  his  brother:  the  crucifix  lay 
upon  the  ground,  which  botli  brothers  kissed,  af- 
terwards they  embraced,  they  had  till  now  been 
disunited,  on  account  of  a  tutor,  whom  the  Prince 
Roval,  thinking  him  incapable,  had  removed  from 
about  his  brother:  thus  they  were  reconciled  here 
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in  the  Church,  and  lo  me  it  gave  great  pleasure 
to  behold  it.  Bopp,  an  old  music  master  of  the 
Prince  Royal,  who  also  gives  me  instruction,  ac- 
companied me  home:  he  showed  me  a  sonnet 
which  the  Prince  had  composed  that  morning: 
that  he  already  feels  this  impulse  of  heart  under 
circumstances  nearly  affecting  him,  to  become  poet, 
speaks  for  a  deeper  soul:  the  rights  of  Mature 
most  surely  rule  within  him;  then  too,  he  will  not 
let  tlie  Tyrolese  be  misused:  yes!  I  have  great 
confidence  in  him.  Old  Bopp  told  me  all  which 
could  still  tend  to  increase  my  enthusiasm.  On 
Easier  IMonday  he  fetched  me  from  the  English 
gardens,  to  hear  the  address  of  the  Prince  Royal 
to  his  assembled  troops,  with  whom  he  is  to  make 
his  tirst  campaign.  I  could  understand  notliing 
connectedly,  but  what  I  did  hoar  did  not  please 
me:  he  spoke  of  their  bravery,  their  perseverance 
and  lldelity,  of  the  rebellious,  traitorous  Tyrolese; 
I  hat  united  with  the  former  he  would  bring  back 
flic  latter  to  obedience,  and  that  he  considered 
his  honour  as  pledged  and  indissolubly  connected 
with  theirs,  etc.   AVhen  I  got  home  all  this  stirred 
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wllliln  me:  I  see  already  in  my  mind's  eye,  the 
Prince  Royal,  left  to  his  Generals,  doing  all  against 
which  his  hearts  appeals,  and  tlien  he  is  lost. 
Such  a  Bavarian  General  is  a  complete  old  rum- 
bling double-bass,  out  of  him  nothing  comes  grum- 
bling but  Bavaria's  ambition:  that  is  the  rough, 
raw  tone,  with  which  he  drowns  all  better  feelings. 

All  this  heaved  within  my  breast  as  I  returned 
from  this  public  address,  and  I  tliought,  that  no 
one  in  the  w  orld  speaks  trutli  to  a  Ruler,  on  the 
contrary  notlilng  but  flatterers  who  always  allow 
him  to  be  in  the  right,  and  the  deeper  such  a 
one  errs,  the  greater  is  the  fear  of  the  others, 
lest  he  should  doubt  of  their  accordance:  they 
never  have  tlie  weal  of  mankind,  but  always  the 
favour  of  the  Patron  in  their  eye.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  a  desperate  step,  to  allay  the  tu- 
mult of  my  own  spirits,  and  I  beg  your  forgive- 
ness beforehand,  if  you  should  not  pronounce 
it  good. 

After  first  making  way  to  the  Prince -Royal's 
heart,  with  my  love  for  him,  my  enthusiasm  for 
his  genius  (God  knows  with  what  flourishes),  I 
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confide  in  lilm  my  views  of  ihe  Tyrolcse,  (wlio 
Iiave  won  tlic  hero's  crown)  my  confidence  that 
lie  would  spread  niihhicss  and  mercy  there,  where 
his  people  are  now  so^^  ing  wiUl  anger  and  revenge; 
I  demand  of  him  whether  the  name  Duke  of  Ty- 
rol sounds  not  more  splendid  than  the  names  of 
the  four  Kings,  who  have  united  tlicir  powers, 
to  strangle  these  heroes?  and,  the  issue  might  be 
as  it  would,  I  hoped  that  he  would  deserve  from 
them  the  name  of  "tiie  humane. "  This  is  about 
the  contents  of  a  long  letter  of  four  pages  which, 
after  having  written  it  under  the  most  violent 
emotions  (wherefore,  I  cannot  answer  for  all  be- 
sides tliat  may  have  found  its  way  into  it)  I  sealed 
it  with  the  grealest  sang-froid,  and  quite  relieved 
gave  it  into  the  music-master's  hands,  with  tlie 
remark  ''lliat  It  contained  significant  matters  about 
the  Tyrolese  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  tlie  Prince -Royal." 

How  one  likes  to  make  himself  of  importance! 
My  Bopp  almost  strutted  out  of  his  boots  for  over- 
speed,  to  deliver  the  interesting  letter  to  the  Prince; 
and  how  thoughtless  am  I,  —  1  forgot  all:  I  went 
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•s    "  to  ^Vinter,  to  sing  psalms,  to  Tieck,  to  Jacob!  — 

^.  jio  one  is  in  accord  with  mc,  indeed  all  are  afraid, 
,  "^,  and  if  they  only  knew  what  I  have  done,  they 

would  out  of  fear  forbid  me  the  house;  1  look 
"^  "^   ironically  amongst  them  and  think:  "you  may  be 
.^  ."  'i  "Bavarian  and  French,  I  and  the  Prince  Royal  are 
-i^^  German  and  Tyroleso,    or   he  will  put  me  into 

;^-^-.      prison:  then  I  am  at  once  free  and  independent; 
then  my  courage  will  increase,   and  when  I  am 
again  set  free,  then  I  will  go  over  to  the  Tyrolese, 
'-  ■",       and  meet  the  Prince  in  the  field  and  hector  him 
>  ^  out  of  that,  which  he  would  not  grant  me." 

if^  0  Goethe!  if  I  should  wander  into  Tyrol  and 

i.,\~  come  at  the  right  moment,  to  die  the  hero  death! 

it  must  be  quite  another  being,  it  must  be  a  re- 
''^  ward  for  such  laurel- crowned  brows:  splendid 

triumph  in  the  moment  of  passing  away,  is  an 
all  sufficient  witness,  that  the  enthusiasm,  which 
heroic  death  inspires,  is  only  a  reflection  of  hea- 
venly glory.  —  When  I  die,  (I  already  rejoice  at 
the  thought)  I  dance  forth  from  the  coffin  of  my 
body  and  then  I  meet  with  you,  in  this  glorious 
summer-season  among  the  flowers:  when  a  but- 
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light  upon  your  forehead  and  your  lips,  than 
upon  the  hlooming  roses  around,  then  be  sure 
it  is  my  spirit  \vhich  lias  been  freed  upon  the 
Tyrolesc  bailie -field  from  earthly  ])onds,  {bal  it 
may  follow,  where  love  calls. 

If  only  all  Mere  true,  through  which  I  have 
already  lived  in  fancy  —  if  all  the  splendid  events 
of  my  internal,  were  also  reflected  in  my  exter- 
nal existence,  then  would  you  already  have  learned 
gi'cat  and  mighty  tilings  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not tell  you,  what,  dreaming  I  have  already  done, 
how  my  blood  rises  witliin  me,  so  that  I  may 
well  say  I  have  a  longing  to  sprinkle  it  out. 

IMy  old  music -master  came  back  trembling 
and  pale:  "what"  said  he,  "was  in  the  papers 
which  you  commissioned  me  to  give  the  Prince, 
I  wish  it  may  not  have  ruined  me  for  ever;  the 
Prince  seemed  roused,  indeed  enraged,  as  he  read 
them,  and  as  soon  as  he  observed  me  he  com- 
manded me  to  go,  without  giving  me  as  usurd 
even  a  gracious  word."  —  I  m  as  obliged  to  laugh, 
the  pianist  became   more   and  more  anxious,   1 
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more  and  more  merry:  I  already  rejoiced  in  my 
imprisonment  and  how  In  my  solitude  I  should 
give  way  to  my  philosophical  reveries:  then 
thought  I  to  myself,  my  destiny  will  at  last  begin 
to  have  an  existence,  one  time  or  other  some- 
thing must  arise  out  of  it;  but  It  did  not  happen 
so:  once  only  I  saw  tlie  Prince  in  the  Theatre, 
he  nodded  friendly  to  me:  enough,  for  a  week 
I  had  not  seen  Sladiou;  on  the  tenth  of  April 
as  I  received  the  certain  news  that  he  had  set 
off  in  the  night,  I  was  very  sad,  that  I  should 
have  seen  him  for  tlie  last  time;  it  gave  me  a 
strange  presentiment,  that  he  had  read  his  last 
iMass  on  Good-Friday;  —  mv  many  repressed  and 
dissembled  feelings  broke  forth  at  last  in  tears. 
In  solitude  one  learns  to  know  what  he  would 
have,  and  what  is  denied  him.  I  found  no  resting- 
place  for  my  labouring  heart;  worn  out  witli  weep- 
ing I  fell  asleep  —  have  you  ever  fallen  asleep, 
worn  out  with  weeping?  IMen  do  not  weep  so 
perhaps?  —  You  have  never  so  wept  that  sighs 
oppress  the  breast  even  in  sleep?  Thus  sobbing 
in  my  dreams  I  hear  my  name   called;   it  was 
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dark;  by  the  weak  struggUng  light  of  the  lanterns 
in  tlie  street,  I  observed  a  man  standing  by  me 
in  a  soldier's  dress,  sabre,  cartouche -box,  black 
hair,  I  almost  believed  to  see  "black  Fril/,.'  — 
"Yes !  you  are  not  deceived,  it  is  black  Frit/-,  m  ho 
comes  to  take  leave  of  you.  My  carriage  stands 
before  the  door,  I  am  now  going  as  a  soldier  to 
the  Austrian  Anny,  and  what  concerns  your  friends 
the  Tyrolese,  you  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach 
me  with  or  you  never  see  mc  again,  for  1  give 
you  my  word  of  Iionour,  I  will  not  surv  Ivc  their 
betrayal:  every  tiling  will  assuredly  be  well;  I 
was  just  now  with  the  Prince  Royal,  be  drank 
with  mc  the  health  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  perish 
INapoleon;  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said  "re- 
member, that  In  April  of  the  year  nine  during 
the  Tyrolese  Revolution,  the  Prince-Royal  of  Bava- 
ria bids  defiance  to  Napoleon,"  and  then  he  touched 
my  glass  with  his,  so  fervently  that  the  stem  broke. 
I  said  toStadion,  "now  am  I  alone  and  have  no  fnend 
more,"  he  smiled  and  said,  "You  write  to  Goethe, 
write  to  him  also  of  me,  lliat  the  Catholic  Priest 
will  earn  himself  laurels  upon  the  T)  rolese  battle- 
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field."  "Now",  said  I,  "I  shall  not  so  soon  hear 
another  Mass."  "Nor  shall  1"  answered  he,  ''so 
soon  read  anotlier. '  Then  he  strnck  his  musket 
on  the  ground  and  reached  me  his  hand  as  fare- 
well.  Him,  I  shall  certainly  never  again  behold. 
Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  there  was  another 
knock;  old  Bopp  comes  in:  it  was  dark  in  the 
room,  I  perceive  by  his  voice,  that  he  was  re- 
joiced, he  solemnly  hands  me  a  broken  glass  and 
says,  "this  the  Prince  sends  you,  and  says  to  you 
by  me,  that  out  of  it  he  has  drunk  the  health 
of  those,  whom  you  protect  and  here  too  he 
sends  you  his  cockade  as  gage,  that  he  will  keep 
his  word,  to  curb  every  injustice,  every  cruelty." 
—  I  was  glad,  heartily  glad,  that  I  had  not  been 
too  prudish  or  shy,  to  follow  up  that  confidence 
with  which  the  Prince,  and  all,  even  the  most 
contradictory  thiugs,  that  I  had  heard  of  him, 
inspired  me;  it  was  very  kind  of  him  that  he 
sent  me  such  a  greeting  and  that  he  did  not  re- 
pel my  forwardness;  I  will  not  forget  it,  even 
should  I  hear  much  that  is  wrong  of  him:  for 
amongst  all  who  judge  him,  not  one  I  am  sure 
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has  so  good  a  heart  as  he,  who  quietly  submits. 
I  also  know  that  he  has  a  solemn  reverence  for 
you,  and  docs  not,  like  oUicr  Princes,  come  In 
contact  only  In  passing,  Mllh  such  a  master-spi- 
rit as  yourself;  no,  it  will  come  from  his  heart, 
if  he  should  ever  see  you  and  say  that  he  esteems 
it  as  his  highest  happiness. 

I  have  still  much  upon  my  heart,  for  I  have 
only  you  to  whom  I  can  impart  it  Every  moment 
moves  me  anew,  it  is  as  if  Fate  held  market  just 
before  my  doors;  as  soon  as  I  put  out  my  head, 
it  offers  plunder,  treason  and  falsehood  for  sale, 
tlieTyrolese  excepted,  whose  cry  of  Victory  sounds 
through  all  the  calumny  and  bitterness  of  their 
enemies,  —  from  whose  freshly  shed  blood  new 
spring-flowers  are  already  shooting;  and  tlieyouths, 
fresh  every  morning  from  the  fog- mantled  crags 
dance  on  to  certain  Victory. 

Adieu!  Adieu!  I  enjoin  you  my  love,  which 
here  in  these  leaves,  merely  in  passing  by,  shakes 
the  powder  of  its  luxuriant  blossoms  from  out 
their  full  cups. 

Bettcne. 
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P.  S.  Frederick  TIeck  Is  at  present  employed 
onSchelling's  bust;  it  will  not  be  handsomer  than 
lie  —  and  therefore  very  ngly ;  and  yet  it  is  a  l)cau- 
tiful  work. 

As  I  entered  Tieck's  work-room,  and  saw  how 
the  great,  broad,  splendid,  square  Schelllng-head, 
made  its  appearance  beneath  his  quick  fingers, 
1  thought  to  myself  he  had  received  instruction 
from  God  how  he  made  men,  and  Uiat  he  would 
immediately  breathe  into  liim  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the  head  would  learn  to  say  A  —  B ,  ^\  itli 
which  a  philosopher  can  say  so  much. 


TO  BETTI>E. 
With  words  as  willingly  as  with  thoughts, 
dearest  Bettine,  one  would  meet  thee;  but  these 
times  of  war,  which  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  reading,  extends  it  not  less  severely 
to  writing:  and  therefore  must  one  forbid  oneself 
the  open  expression  of  inclinations,  similar  to  your 
romantically  enthusiastic  tales.    I  must  therefore 
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wait  that,  which  yoii  by  a  long  series  of  letters 
give  me  leave  to  hope,  namely  y(mrself,  tliat  I  may 
answer  you  everything  with  tlianks  for  your  in- 
exhaustible love. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  I  received  your 
packet,  which  the  courier  in  my  absence  delivered 
to  the  Duke,  who  gave  it  me  himself.  His  curi- 
osity was  not  a  little  on  the  stretch,  I  was  obhged, 
merely  to  pacify  him,  to  impart  to  him  vonr  suc- 
cessful political  intrigues,  which  are  besides  so 
delightful,  tliat  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  them 
for  oneself  alone.  The  Duke  is  very  sorry,  that 
you  are  in  the  interest  of  other  powers. 

Here  in  Jena  I  have  woven  myself  Into  a  ro- 
mance, that  I  might  be  less  burihened  by  all  the 
evils  of  time;  I  hope  the  butterflv,  which  flies 
forth  from  it,  will  greet  you  still  an  iuhabilant 
of  I  his  earthly  ball,  and  prove  to  you  how  the 
Psyches  even  upon  apparently  different  courses 
meet  together. 

Thy  UtIc  challenges  too,  upon  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  author's  life,  have  been  in  more  senses 
than  one  pleasant  to  me.  and  did  not  man  grow  ra- 
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ihcr  out  of  the  time  than  of  the  soul,  I  Nvould 
not  again  feel  how  painful  it  is,  to  give  no  car 
to  such  requests. 

Your  Interesting  adventures  with  the  high  pro- 
tector of  his  own  hostile  opponents,  makes  me 
curious  to  know  still  more  of  him  and  also  in 
another  light:  p.  e.  could  you  impart  to  me  the 
essays  and  fragments  of  his  poems,  in  possession 
of  which  you  are,  I  should  with  pleasure  observe 
him  in  unaffected  play  with  his  young  iMusc. 

Opportunities  of  sending  me  your  letters  safely, 
do  not  neglect,  they  are  at  this  poor  time  parti- 
cularly welcome.  Impart  also  what  each  day  brings 
with  itself,  of  friends  and  remarkable  people.  Arts 
and  philosophical  appearances:  shice  you  arc  in 
a  circle  of  manifold  excited  spirits,  the  matter  to 
such  relations  cannot  be  exhausted. 

W  ould  that  tlie  promised  communications,  con- 
cerning the  last  days  of  my  mother,  may  not  be 
forgotten  in  these  all-swallowing  events:  it  is  true, 
friends  have  told  me  much  of  her,  how  with  the 
greatest  coUectedness  she  settled  all  her  earthly 
matters;  but  from  you  I  expect  something  else; 
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that  your  sense  of  love  will  erect  a  memorial  lo 
her  ill  tiie  remembrance  of  her  last  moments. 

I  remain  much  in  your  debt,  dear  child,  with 
these  few  lines;  I  can  only  repay  you  with  thanks 
for  all  which  you  give  me,  I  would  fain  give  you 
the  best,  if  you  had  not  already  irresistibly  made 
it  your  own. 

"Black  Frilz,"  is  under  this  name  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  the  beautiful  trails, 
which  you  give  of  him,  form  a  perfect  \Niiole 
with  that  which  a  friendly  remembrance  adds.  Y(m 
are  right  to  say,  that  where  the  ground  is  s(»aked 
with  heroes'  blood,  it  shoots  forth  anew  in  each 
'  flower,  on  your  hero  I  trust  that  IMars  and  ^li- 
nerva  may  bestow  all  happiness,  since  he  seems 
to  be  torn  from  so  much  that  is  beautiful  on 
your  side. 

May  17lb,  1S09. 

G. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

May  ISlh. 

llie  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria  is  the  most  plea- 
sant unaffected  youth,  is  of  so  noble  a  nature, 
tJiat  deceit  does  not  wound  liim,  even  as  lance- 
tlirusts  could  never  wound  the  Jiorned  Siegfried. 
He  is  a  blossom  upon  which  the  morning  dew  is 
still  resting,  he  still  hovers  in  his  own  atmosphere, 
that  is,  his  best  strength  is  still  in  him.  If  it  would 
only  continue  so,  and  that  no  evil  powers  should 
become  masters  over  him!  How  favoured  were 
those  knights,  who  were  provided  by  well-inclined 
fairies  with  talismans,  when  they  were  sent  forth 
to  fetch  the  dancing  water  of  life,  or  golden  love- 
apples  from  between  fiery  dragons  and  uncouth 
giants,  and  an  enchanted  Princess  in  marble,  as 
red  as  blood,  as  white  as  snow,  beautiful  as  the 
expanded  heaven-tent  above  the  gardens  of  spring, 
was  tlie  reward  of  her  deliverance.  Now  the  pro- 
blem is  otherwise,  the  unwatched  apple-trees  hang 
their  fruit -laden  branches  over  the  way,  and  the 
loved  one,  listens  behind  the  hedge,  to  catch  the 
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knii^Iit  herself;  and  all  lliis  he  shall  forego  and 
dedicale  his  heart  to  virtue,  which  hath  no  youlli, 
hut  a  horrii)le  mask,  so  that  one  might  fain  take 
to  flight  hefore  it.  "Beauty  and  the  beast  — ihc 
bc.ist  Is  virtue  and  beauty  is  youth,  who  must 
let  herself  be  eaten  up  by  It.  It  is  then  no  wonder, 
when  youth  takes  flight  before  virtue,  and  one 
cannot  without  secret  partial  wishes  be  witness 
of  the  race.  —  Poor  Prince  Royal!  I  like  him,  be- 
cause with  so  fair  a  will  he  goes  over  to  my 
Tyrolese,  and  even  if  he  does  nothing  but  curb 
cruelly,  I  depend  upon  him. 

Yesterday,  for  the  lirst  time  again,  I  went  a 
short  way  in  the  open  air,  with  a  capricious  lover 
of  tlic  arLs  and  sciences,  —  a  very  good,  obedient 
child  to  his  own  humours,  a  warm,  lively  dispo- 
sition, broad  and  narrow,  just  as  you  please,  turns 
himself  round  over  a  precipice  without  giddiness, 
ascends  with  delight  tJie  bald  crags  of  tlie  Alps, 
in  order  to  spit  at  pleasure  into  the  Ocean  or 
into  tlie  Mediterranean:  besides  all  this  makes 
Utile  noise.  If  you  ever  see  him,  and  recognize 
him  by  llils  description,  only  call  to  him  Rumohr, 
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I  fancy  he  will  turn  himself  to  look  after  you  — 
A\ilh  tliis  man  did  my  unembarrassed  youth  ven- 
ture to  accomplish  a  four  mile  journey,  the  place 
of  our  pilgrimage  is  called  Harlachlngen,  in  French 
Harlequin.  A  hot  afternoon,  just  fit  to  set  fn-e  to 
melancholy  looks. 

We  leave  the  green  meadow- carpet,  step 
over  a  narrow  plank  to  tlie  other  side  of  the 
bank,  wander  on  again  amidst  meadows,  mills, 
brooks:  —  how  well  a  peasant  looks  there,  with 
red  jacket,  leaning  against  the  lofty  stem  of  the 
noble  populus  alba,  whose  fine  branches,  with 
scarce  unfolded  leaves,  spin  down  a  soft  green 
veil,  as  it  were  a  spring  net,  in  which  the  thou- 
sand chafers  and  other  insects,  emprlson  them- 
selves, gambol,  and  charmingly  keep  house.  Now! 
and  why  not?  (there  under  the  tree  is  place  suf- 
ficient to  give  audience  to  his  thoughts)  the  hu- 
morous lover  of  Nature  lays  him  down,  the  dolce 
favniente,  hums  a  cradle-song  in  his  ears,  tlie  eye- 
lids sink,  Rumohr  sleeps.  This  pleases  him  so  well : 
dreaming,  he  sinks  his  head  upon  his  breast;  now 
Rumohr  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  I  never 
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dare  ask  when  you  are  awake.  How  comes  II, 
tliat  you  are  so  full  of  pity  and  so  friendly  with 
every  beast,  and  yet  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
the  mighty  fate  of  yonder  hill-folk?  A  few  weeks 
ago,  as  ihe  ice  broke  up  and  the  river  was  swol- 
len, you  staked  your  all  to  save  a  cat  from  drown- 
ing. The  day  before  yesterday,  you  with  your 
own  hands  made  a  grave  for  a  killed  dog  which 
lay  by  tlic  road,  although  you  were  in  silk-stock- 
ings and  had  a  opera-hat  under  your  arm.  This 
morning  you  complained  witli  tears,  that  tlie  neigh- 
bours had  disturbed  a  swallow's  nest,  spite  of 
your  entreaties  and  persuasions.  Why  are  you 
not  content  to  sell  your  ennui,  your  melancholy 
humour  for  a  rifle?  You  are  as  hght  and  slender 
as  a  birch,  you  could  make  hops  over  precipices, 
from  one  rock  to  another,  but  lazy  you  are,  and 
dreadfully  ill  of  neutrality.  —  There  I  stand  alone 
upon  the  meadow,  Rumohr  snoring  that  the  very 
flowers  tremble,  and  I  tliink  upon  the  alarum- 
bell,  whose  note  sounds  so  fearfully  in  the  ene- 
my's ear,  and  at  whose  call  all  come  forth  with 
drums  and  pipes,  let  the  storm  rage  or  not,  be 
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it  day  or  night  —  and  Rumohr,  under  the  shade 
of  a  young  verdured  tree,  hilled  by  playful  ze- 
phyrs and  singing  midges,  sleeps  soundly!  "what 
signifies  to  the  gentleman,  the  lot  of  those,  to 
whom  no  fatigue  is  too  great,  no  march  too  long, 
who  only  ask  "where  is  the  enemy?" — then, 
on,  OP,  for  God,  our  beloved  Emperor  and  FalJicr- 
land!!  This  I  must  tell  you,  if  I  could  ever  love 
an  Emperor,  a  sovereign,  it  would  be  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  such  a  people  with  enlliusiasm  shed 
tlieir  blood  for  him:  yes,  then  I  too  would  cry; 
"he  who  will  take  my  liege  from  me,  must  first 
kill  me,"  but  now  I  say  with  tlie  Apostle  "each 
is  born  to  be  a  King  and  Priest  of  his  own  di- 
vine Nature"  like  Rumohr. 

The  Isar  is  a  strange  river.  Arrow -swift  the 
young  sources  precipitate  themselves  from  tlie 
mounLain  clefts,  gathering  themselves  beneath  in 
the  rocky  bed,  into  a  rapid  torrent.  Like  a  foaming 
dragon  with  extended  gorge,  it  roars  on  tliis  side 
and  that,  curhng  above  protruding  crags;  its  green 
and  dark  waves  break  thousandfold  upon  tlie  stones 
and  foamingly   retire;  Uiey  sigh,  they  whisper, 
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tliey  groan,  they  roar  iniglitlly.  The  mews  fly  by 
lliousands  above  llie  waterfall  and  wet  the  points 
of  tlielr  sharp  wings;  —  and  in  so  niggardly  a 
country,  dreadful  to  behold,  is  a  small  foot  bridge, 
of  two  planks,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  slanting 
along  the  river.  —  ^^  ell ,  we  went  over  it  pre- 
suming no  danger,  the  waves  broke  in  giddy  haste 
upon  tlic  fence -work  under  the  trembling  bridge. 
INotwithslanding  the  planks  with  my  light  weight 
swang  to  and  fro,  and  Rumohr's  foot  broke  twice 
through,  we  were  got  tolerably  far,  when  a  fat  ci- 
tizen with  a  merit -medal  upon  his  breast,  came 
from  tlie  other  side:  neither  had  remarked  the 
other,  to  pass  was  impossible,  one  party  must 
turn  back.  Rumohr  said :  we  must  first  learn  for 
what  he  has  received  the  medal,  upon  that  shall 
depend,  who  is  to  turn  back.  Really  I  was  afraid, 
I  was  already  giddy:  had  we  been  obliged  to 
turn  back,  I  must  go  first,  while  the  loose  planks 
were  swinging  beneath  my  foot.  We  inquired 
most  respectfully  after  the  grounds  of  his  desert: 
—  he  had  taken  a  thief.  Rumohr  said,  "that  de- 
sert I  do  not  understand  how  to  value,  for  I  am 
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no  thief,  therefore  I  beg  you  to  turn  back;  the  asto- 
nlslied  fat  man  allowed  himself  with  Rumohr's  as- 
sistance to  be  turned  round,  and  took  the  way  back. 
Under  a  chesnut  tree  I  laid  myself  down,  dream- 
inglv  I  kept  digging  with  a  twig  in  the  earth. 
Rumohr  with  stick  and  hat  cliased  the  cock-cha- 
fers, which  like  rifle -balls  whistled  about  us,  in 
going  home  at  dusk.  Near  to  the  town,  upon  a 
green  space  by  the  bank,  stands  the  statue  of 
Saint  John  of  Nepomuck,  the  water-god :  four  lan- 
terns throw  a  pious  light  upon  him,  the  people 
kneel  do\'\Ti  there  one  behind  the  other,  perform 
their  devotions,  one  not  disturbing  the  other,  go 
and  come;  the  crescent  moon  was  above:  —  in 
the  distance  we  heard  drums  and  trumpets,  sig- 
nal of  joy  at  tlie  return  of  the  King:  —  he  was 
fled  before  a  handful  of  daring  Tyrolese,  who 
wanted  to  take  him  prisoner,  why  did  he  not 
let  himself  be  captured?  he  would  then  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  heroes  —  no  better  company  for 
a  King:  for  nought,  it  would  not  have  been,  the 
rojoicing  would  not  have  been  trifling,  face  to 
face,  he  would  perhaps  have  done  better;  he  is 
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good,  ihc  King,  he  too  must  join  himself  to  the 
iron  destiny  of  a  false  policy.  —  As  we  entered, 
the  town  was  Illnminated,  and  my  heart  was  with 
all  tJial  heavy,  very  heavy,  fain  would  I  have 
rolled  ^ilh  each  rock-stone  into  the  abyss,  be- 
<!ause  I  am  obliged  to  let  everything  happen  as 
it  will.  To  day  we  have  the  18th  of  3Iay,  the 
trees  are  in  blossom,  what  will  happen  yet  ere 
the  fruit  ripen.  On  yesterdays  eve,  the  sky  glowed 
above  yonder  Alps,  not  with  the  fire  of  the  de- 
S(xnding  sun.  No!  with  slaughter's  flames.  There 
they  were  perishing  in  the  flames,  the  mothers 
with  their  babes,  here  lay  all  in  the  still  peace 
of  night,  and  the  dew  bathed  the  grass,  and  there 
the  flames  were  cindering  the  ground,  bathed  with 
lieroes'  blood ! 

I  stood  half  the  night  upon  the  tower  In  the 
Palace -garden,  and  observed  the  red  glow  and 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  it.  and  could  not  prav, 
for  after  all  It  avails  them  not.  and  a  divine  Des- 
tiny is  greater  than  all  miser v  and  outweighs  all 
sorrow.  — 

Ah!  if  yearning  sorrow   be  to  pray,  why  did 
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not  Heaven  hear  my  fervent  prayer?  Avhy  did  il 
not  send  me  a  guide,  avIio  would  liave  led  me 
along  the  paths  to  vondcr  hills?  True,  I  tremble 
>vitli  fear  and  horror  at  all  the  cruellv,  Mhich 
one  could  not  imagine,  had  it  not  happened,  but 
the  voice  from  out  my  heart  over  to  tliem,  drowns 
all.  The  palace  of  the  blind  Tannenberg  has  been 
traitorously  burnt  down; — Schwatz  consumed! 
the  grey-headed,  children,  sacred  things !  —  ah !  what 
must  I  ^^rite  to  you?  what,  would  I  myself  had 
never  kno^^n,  and  yet  the  Bavarians  have  even 
boasted  of  this!  —  such  thinu-s  one  must  learn  to 
bear  with  cold  blood  and  must  think,  that  Im- 
mortality  is  the  eternal  reward,  which  out -bids 
every  fate.  — 

Just  as  we  entered  the  town,  the  King  drove 
through  the  illuminated  streets,  the  people  shouted 
and  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
hard  nation,  I  also  kissed  my  hand  to  him  and 
do  not  grudge  his  being  beloved.  Adieu,  continue 
to  love  your  constant  child,  send  her  soon  a  few 
lines. 

Betti^t:, 


I 
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TO  GOETHE. 

May  22nd. 

This  morning  to  my  surprise  I  received  your 
letter.  I  Avas  not  at  all  prepared  for  il :  the  whole 
time  I  have  written  my  sheets  Hke  a  despairing 
lover,  who  gives  ihcm  a  prey  to  Ihc  tempest- 
wind,  if  //  perhaps,  will  bear  them  to  the  friend 
in  whom  my  sick  heart  has  confidence.  So  then, 
my  good  genius  has  not  forsaken  me !  he  sweeps 
through  the  air  upon  a  lame  post-hack,  and  in  the 
morning  after  a  night  full  of  weeping  dreams, 
waking,  I  see  the  blue  cover  upon  mv  green 
t.able- cloth. 

So,  ye  steep  mountains,  ye  bare  rocks,  ve 
bold,  vengeance -glowing  marksmen,  ye  desolated 
valleys,  and  smoking  dwellings,  step  modestly  into 
the  back-ground,  and  leave  me  to  the  absolute 
joy  of  touching  the  electric  chain.  \a  hich  conducts 
ihe  sparks  from  him  to  me.  and  countless  times 
do  I  receive  it,  shock  after  shock.  —  this  spark 
of  delight.  A  great  heart,  raised  high  above  the 
terror  of  the  times,  inclines  itself  to  my  heart. 

n.  D 
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As  the  silver  water -thread,  winds  downs  into  the 
vale  between  green- sloping  meadows  and  bloom- 
ing bushes  (for  it  is  May),  and  below,  gathers 
itself  together  and  shows  me  my  picture  in  its 
mirror,  so  vour  friendly  words  bring  do\A"n  to  me 
the  delightful  consciousness  of  being  preserved 
in  the  sacredness  of  your  memory,  of  your  feel- 
ings; thus  I  venture  to  believe,  because  this  be- 
lief gives  me  peace. 

0  my  dear  friend,  while  you  turn  away  from 
the  evil  of  dark  times,  in  lonely  elevation  form 
destinies,  and  with  sharp  penetration,  sway  them, 
that  they  may  not  evade  their  happiness,  —  for 
surely,  this  beautiful  book,  which  you  are  com- 
posing as  a  consolation  to  you  for  all  that  is  mourn- 
ful, is  a  treasure  of  delightful  enjoyment,  where 
in  fine  organisations,  and  lofty  dispositions  of  cha- 
racter, you  introduce  moods  and  feelings  which 
make  blessed,  where  with  friendly  breath,  you 
awake  the  flowers  of  happiness,  and  cause  to  bloom 
in  mysteriously  glowing  colours,  that  which  our 
spirit  wants  —  \es,  Goethe,  during  this  time,  a 
change  has  taken  place  witliln  me.  —  You  must 


still  remember,  thai  the  region,  flie  ollmale  ol 
my  Ihouglits  and  perceptions  were  fair  and  bright 
—  a  happy  play-place,  \vhere  gay  bnltcrflies  flul- 
tered  in  flocks  over  the  flowers,  and  where  your 
child  played  among  them,  (as  tJionghtless  as  thcv) 
and  wantonly  shouted  wllh  jov  around  you,  tJic 
only  Priestess  of  I  his  beautiful  scene,  somelimes  too, 
deeply  moved,  collecting  within  herself  all  the 
cliarms  of  happy  love,  poured  il  forlh  with  in- 
spiration at  your  feet.  INow  il  is  otherwise  with 
me,  dark  halls,  which  inclose  (he  prophellc  mo- 
numents of  mighty  heroes,  form  the  centre  of  mv 
heavy  presentiments;  the  soft  moon -beam,  the 
golden  birchs  scent,  do  not  penetrate  there,  but 
dreams  which  tear  my  heart,  which  burn  within 
my  head,  so  that  all  my  veins  throb.  I  lie  upon  the 
ground  in  a  deserted  spot,  and  am  compelled  to 
call  out  the  names  of  those  heroes,  whose  dread- 
ful fate  wounds  me;  I  see  their  heads,  adorned 
witli  victory's  laurels,  proud  and  mighty,  rolling 
from  beneath  the  axe,  down  upon  the  scaffold. 
]My  God,  my  God!  how  loiul  a  crv  of  despair 
passes  through  me  at  these   imaginative  dreams. 

D  2 
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—  Why  must  1  despond,  since  nothing  is  yet  lost? 

—  I  have  fever,  my  head  burns  so.  Upon  the 
I  un- formed  top  of  the  Kofel,  Speckbacher's  airy, 
\vho  sleepless,  not  needing  food,  winged  \vith  bet- 
ter hope,  light  as  a  bird,  keeps  hovering  over  the 
moment,  when  it  shall  be  time.  Upon  the  Bren- 
ners,  where  Hofer's  unchangeable  equanimity  sways 
the  fates,  and  arranges  deatli's  victims  to  truth. 
On  Mount  Ischel  where  the  Capuchin  monk,  the 
white  wand  in  his  hand,  divininii  and  counteract- 
ing  all,  advancing  daringly  before  all,  at  the  head 
of  the  country  people,  conscious  of  victory,  chaces 
the  foe  over  the  corn -seed  down  into  the  valley. 
Amongst  these  too  I  see  myself,  waving  the  short 
green  and  white  standard,  far  in  advance  upon 
the  steepest  pinnacle,  and  victory  glows  in  every 
limb,  and  then  comes  the  e^il  dream  and  with 
irresistible  axe  hews  off  my  left  liand,  which  falls, 
with  the  banner  down  into  tlie  abyss,  and  then  all 
is  so  waste  and  still,  and  darkness  breaks  in  and 
everything  is  vanished,  only  I  alone  upon  the  rock 
without  banner,  without  hand:  forgive  me  that  I 
ra^'e,  but  so  it  is. 
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]My  last  dream  tills  morning!  there  c.ime  to 
me  upon  the  ha llle- field,  one  of  gentle  mien,  of 
stedfast  bearing  (as  if  it  were  llofer),  standing 
amidst  tlie  dead,  he  said  to  nic,  '"TJiey  all  died 
with  great  joy."  At  tlic  same  moment  I  a^voke 
in  tears,  there  lay  your  Idler  upon  my  bed. 

0!  unite  ^vIth  me,  to  remember  those,  ^vho 
fell  tliere  without  name,  childish  hearts  without 
guile,  merrily  adorned  as  if  to  a  wedding,  with 
golden  flowers,  tlieir  caps  set  with  nodding  fea- 
thers of  the  heath-cock,  and  chamois -beards,  the 
sign  of  daring  marksmen.  Yes,  remember  them; 
It  is  the  poet's  glory  to  insure  immortality  to 
heroes. 

Juue  6th. 

Yesterday  as  I  ^^Tote  to  you,  the  sun  was  set- 
ling;  but  I  went  forth  to  where  one  can  see  the 
Alps,  what  else  should  I  do?  It  is  my  daily  walk, 
tliere  I  often  meet  one  wlio  also  gazes  towards 
the  Tyrolean  Alps.  In  that  late  evening,  (I  beheve 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  ]>Iay)  when  Schwatz,  was 
burned,  he  was  with  me  upon  the  tower;  he  could 
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not  at  all  conlaln  himself,  he  wrung  his  hands 
and  In  low  tones  lamented  thus,  "O  Schwatz!  O 
heloved  fatherland!"  Yesterday  he  was  again  there, 
and  with  overflowing  joy,  poured  forth  the  whole 
treasure  of  his  news  before  me.  If  it  be  true,  the 
Tyrolese,  during  the  festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  (the 
date  he  did  not  know)  overpowered  the  foe  and 
freed  all  Tyrol  for  the  second  time.  I  cannot  re- 
late all  that  he  told  me,  you  would  understand 
it  as  little  as  I  did:  Speckbacher's  ingenuity,  with 
a  battery  of  trunks  of  trees,  as  if  tliey  had  been 
cannons,  and  imitating  the  report  with  musket- 
barrels,  bound  together,  deceived  the  enemy;  there- 
upon immediately  stormed  the  bridge  near  Hall 
three  dilTerent  times,  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  all  their  artillery;  the  clilldren  close  at  his 
heels,  where  the  dust  eddied  up,  cut  tlie  cannon 
balls  out  with  their  knives  and  brought  them  to  the 
marksmen.  The  chief  victory  was  on  mount  Isel 
—  the  Capuchin  had  his  beard  burnt  off.  The 
heroes  of  note  are  all  complete  In  number.  They 
have  a  letter  from  the  Emperor's  own  hand,  with 
great  promises  from  out  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 
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Even  if  It  be  not  all  true,  my  TjTolese  is  yet  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  day  of  joy  for  his  Fatlier- 
land,  ^vhicll  is  worth  every  sacrifice. 

I  have  no  poem  of  the  Prince-Royal's;  a  single 
otic,  which  he  composed  the  day  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  war,  upon  "Home  and  the  loved 
(me,"  the  old  faithful  Pantaloon  shewed  me;  he 
w\\\  not  copy  it  upon  any  condition.  A  young 
3lusc  of  the  histrionic  art  possesses  several  of 
them;  old  Bopp  at  my  request  made  inquiries  of 
her;  she  searched  amongst  the  Theatrical  rags 
and  could  not  find  them,  else,  said  she,  they  were 
at  mv  service,  the  Prince  Royal  would  write  some 
more  for  her. 

Gold  and  pearls  I  have  none;  the  only  trea- 
sure, upon  which  alone  I  most  certainly  should 
sci/.c  in  case  of  fire,  are  your  letters,  your  beau- 
tiful songs,  which  you  wrote  for  me  with  your 
own  hand:  they  are  preserved  in  the  red- velvet 
bag,  which  lies  at  night  under  my  pillow,  in  it 
is  also  the  bunch  of  violets,  which  at  a  party 
at  Wicland's,  you  so  secretly  gave  me,  when  your 
look,  hovered  round  like  a  hawk  above  all,  that 
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none  dared  to  look  up.  The  young  !Muse  gives 
up  finding  (amongst  the  wilderness  of  false  orna- 
ments and  spangled  dresses)  again,  the  offering 
which  the  Prince -Royal  strung  in  poet's  pearls, 
laid  at  her  feet,  and  yet  they  were  composed 
amid  the  magic  breathing  of  moon -light  nights 
by  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  strung  together 
syllable  for  syllable,  tone  for  tone.  Who  does 
not  love  them  syllable  for  syllable,  does  not  yield 
himself  prisoner  to  these  toils,  knows  too  notliing 
of  heavenly  powers,  how  tenderly  tliey  kiss  from 
rliime  to  rliime. 

Your  mother  I  will  not  forget,  and  should  1 
sink  in  the  midst  of  war's  tumult,  I  should  most 
surely  in  my  last  moments  kiss  the  earth  in  me- 
morial of  her.  The  remarkable  things  which  I 
have  yet  to  relate  to  you  are  written  down;  in 
the  next  letter  you  will  find  them;  this  is  already 
too  bulky,  and  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  nothing 
of  importance  to  write  to  you  and  yet  cannot 
break  off  —  chattering !  do  I  not  know  how  it  was 
at  Weimar;  there  I  said  nothing  clever  either, 
and  yet  you  willingly  listened  to  me. 
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Of  Sladlon  I  know  nolliiiii:;  al  all;  licre  I  must 
make  short  work,  and  brook  It  wilh  palience,  who 
knows  if  ever  I  shall  s€C  liiiii  aj^aln. 

Jacob!  is  lender  as  a  Psyche,  waked  loo  early : 
louchlng!  were  il  possible,  one  might  learn  some- 
thing of  him,  but  impossibility  is  a  peculiar  de- 
mon, which  cunningly,  knows  how  lo  baflle 
ail  to  which  one  feels  oneself  cutillcd:  ihus  I 
always  think,  when  I  see  Jacobi  surrounded  by 
literati  and  philosophers,  it  would  be  bcllcr  for 
him  to  be  alone  with  me.  I  am  persuaded,  my 
unaffected  questions,  in  order  to  learn  of  him, 
would  cause  more  life -warmth  within  him,  than 
all  those  who  conceive  it  necessary  lo  be  somc- 
lliing  iu  his  presence.  Gommimicalion  is  his  high- 
est enjoymenl:  he  appeals  in  all  to  his  spring- 
lime;  each  full-blown  rose  reminds  him  forcibly 
of  those  which  once  bloomed  for  his  enjoymenl; 
as  he  softly  wanders  through  the  groves,  he  re- 
lates, how  once  friends  twined  their  arms  in  his 
amid  djellghlful  converse,  which  lasted  till  late  in 
the  warm  summer -night:  and  he  still  remembers 
something  of  each  tree  of  Pempelfort,  of  the  ar- 
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hour  by  the  water,  upon  which  the  swans  cir- 
cled, on  which  side  the  moon  broke  through  upon 
the  neat  flints,  where  the  wagtails  strutted:  all 
this  comes  forth  from  him,  hke  the  tone  of  a 
solitary  flute :  it  shews  that  the  spirit  still  abides 
here,  but  in  Its  peaceful  melodies,  the  yearning 
after  the  Infmlle  is  expressed.  Ills  remarkably 
noble  figure  is  fragile,  it  is  as  if  the  case  could 
easily  be  destroyed,  to  set  the  spirit  at  liberty. 
Lately  I  drove  with  him,  his  two  sisters  and  Count 
Westcnhold,  to  the  Slaremberger  lake.  We  took 
dinner  in  a  pleasant  garden,  all  was  sown  over 
with  flowers  and  blooming  plants,  and  as  I  could 
not  assist  in  amusing  the  learned  company,  I  ga- 
thered as  many  of  them  as  my  straw -hat  would 
carry.  In  the  boat,  In  which  at  approaching  even- 
ing v»e  were  obhged  to  sail  a  good  four  miles, 
to  reach  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  I  made  a 
garland.  The  setting  sun  reddened  the  white  points 
of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  JacobI  found,  pleasure  in 
it;  he  displayed  all  the  graces  of  his  youth.  You 
yourself  once  related  to  me,  that  as  a  student  he 
was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  handsome  leg,   and 
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that  at  Leipsic  having  gone  with  you  into  a  cloth- 
shop,  he  laltl  his  leg  upon  the  counter,  and  tried 
the  patterns  of  trowsers  upon  it,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  his  leg  to  the  very  polite  shop- 
woman  ;  —  in  this  humour  he  appeared  to  mc  to 
be.  1  Ic  had  carelessly  stretched  out  his  leg,  con- 
sidered it  with  satisfaction,  smoothed  It  with  his 
hand,  then  whispering  a  few  words  about  the  de- 
lightful evening,  he  bent  himself  down  to  me,  (for 
I  sat  at  the  bottom  with  my  lap  full  of  flowers, 
from  which  I  picked  out  the  best  for  my  garland) 
and  thus  we  conversed  in  monosyllables,  but  ele- 
gantly and  wiUi  enjoyment  in  gestures  and  words, 
and  I  knew  how  to  make  him  comprehend,  that 
I  think  him  amiable,  when  all  at  once  Aunt  Lehncs 
precautious  malicious  care  played  the  coquetry  of 
our  feelings  a  mischievous  trick:  I  am  ashamed 
even  now  when  I  think  of  It :  she  drew  a  white 
long  knitted,  woollen  double  cap  from  her  apron- 
pocket,  pushed  one  end  into  the  other  and  pulled 
it  far  over  Jacobi's  cars,  because  the  evening  air 
began  to  get  raw,  this  was  just  at  the  moment 
that  I  said  to  him:  "to  day  I  understand  well,  that 
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vou  are  handsome,"  and  he  to  thank  me,  placed 
Ihe  rose  I  had  given  him  in  his  bosom.  JacobI 
slruggicd  against  the  night- cap.  Aunt  Lchn€  car- 
ried the  day,  I  could  not  look  up  again,  I  was  so 
ashamed.  —  You  are  quite  a  coquette,  said  Count 
Westerhold,  I  braided  my  wreath  in  silence,  but 
as  Aunts  Lehne  and  Lottc  with  one  accord  gave 
me  good  advice,  I  jumped  suddenly  up  and  made 
such  a  trampling,  that  the  boat  rocked  violently: 
"for  God's  sake  we  shall  be  overturned,"  they  all 
cried.  "Yes,  that  you  shall,"  cried  I,  "i£  you  speak 
one  word  more  about  what  you  don't  understand." 
I  went  on  rocking,  "be  quiel,  I  am  getting  giddy. " 
Westerhold  wanted  to  take  hold  of  me,  but  I 
rocked  so,  that  he  dared  not  stir  from  his  place: 
the  boatman  laughed  and  helped  rock :  I  had  placed 
myself  before  Jacobi,  that  I  might  not  see  him  In 
tlie  abominable  cap:  now  that  I  had  them  all  in 
my  power,  I  turned  to  him,  look  the  cap  by  the 
tassel,  and  slung  it  far  away  into  the  waves. 
'*There,"  said  I,  "the  wind  has  blown  away  the  cap," 
I  pressed  my  wreath  en  his  head,  which  really 
became  liim:   Lehne  would  not  suffer  it,. —  the 
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fresh  leaves  might  Injure  him.  "Oh  lei  me  have 
il,"  said  Jacobi,  mildly;  I  laid  my  hand  over  the 
wrealh;  "Jacob!,  said  I,  "your  fuie  features  glance 
in  the  broken  light  of  these  beautiful  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  glorified  Plato.  "You  are  beautiful, 
and  there  needs  only  a  wreath  (which  you  so  well 
deserve,)  to  represent  you  as  worthy  immorta- 
lity."  I  was  angered  into  inspiration  and  Jacobi 
was  dehghted:  I  seated  myself  near  him  on  the 
ground,  and  held  his  hand  which  he  let  me  take; 
no  one  sard  anything,  they  all  turned  away  to 
observe  the  view,  and  spoke  among  themselves, 
then  I  stole  a  smile  at  hun.  AVhca  we  came  to 
shore,  I  took  olT  the  wrealh,  and  reached  him  his 
hat.  —  This  is  my  little  love-story  of  that  beauti- 
ful day,  without  which  tlie  day  would  not  have 
been  beautiful;  now  the  wrealli  hangs  faded  on 
my  mirror;  since  that  I  have  not  called  tliere,  for 
I  am  afraid  of  Helen  (Lehne),  wlio  m  as  quite  dumb 
with  offended  dignity^  and  did  not  say  Adieu  to  me. 
J  bus  then  Jacobi  may  remember  me  kindly,  if  I 
should  ttot  sec  him  again;  this  parting  can  leave 
no  unpleasant  impression  on  his  memory,  and  for 
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nie  it  is  just  the  tiling,  for  I  would  not  wish  to 
possess  sufficient  art,  to  elude  the  many  snares 
and  mischievous  constructions,  which  in  all  pro- 
habillly  may  now  be  at  work.  Adieu,  now  I  have 
answered  every  article  of  your  dear  letter,  and 
poured  forth  my  whole  heart  before  you.  Assu- 
rances of  my  love  1  do  not  give  you  any  more, 
they  are  sufficiently  attested  in  each  thought,  in 
the  need  1  have  to  refer  all  to  your  heart. 

7th  June. 

Bettiot. 


TO  GOETHE. 

June  i6th. 

God  grant  me  the  single  wish,  to  see  you 
once  more  and  not  delay  it  too  long.  I  am 
just  made  aware,  that  some  one  of  my  actpiain- 
tance  is  going  to  Weimar.  This  blows  the  ashes 
from  the  embers;  from  here  I  can  see  the  Tyro- 
lean mountains,  this  detains  me;  — nothing  else. 
I  suffer  every  day  martyrdom,  not  to  know  what 
is  taking  place  yonder.  I  should  appear  to  myself 
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like  a  cowardly  friend,  if  I  could  withdraw  myself 
from  tlie  influence,  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlie  hard-pressed  land  has  upon  me:  In  truth,  when 
at  evening  I  see  from  my  snail -shell  tower  the 
sun  setting  yonder,  I  must  always  go  with  it. 

We  have  had  for  weeks  bad  weather.  Fog 
and  clouds,  wind  and  rain,  and  painful  intelligence 
is  in  the  mean  lime  brightened  by  thoughts  of  vou 
as  by  a  sun-beam.  For  nearly  four  weeks  I  have 
not  written,  but  I  have  the  whole  time  devoted 
mvself  to  you  ^\^lh  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and 
now  I  will  directly  explain  it  to  you.  There  is 
in  the  Gallery  here,  a  picture  of  Albrecht  Dlirer, 
in  his  28th  year,  painted  by  himself;  it  has  the 
most  graceful  features  of  a  countenance,  earnest, 
capable,  full  of  wisdom;  from  out  tlie  mien  speaks 
a  spirit,  which  tramples  on  the  present  miserable 
world-faces.  \Mien  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  It 
struck  me,  and  immediately  moved  me  to  internal 
reverence,  to  decided  love,  that  In  your  countenance 
was  expressed,  what  Da^id  says  of  men,  "each 
may  be  King  over  himself."  Thus  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  nature  of  the  Inward  man  obtains  the 
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upper  hand  of  uncertainty,  of  the  accidenls  of  the 
outward  man:  herefrom  springs  that  noble  har- 
moHY,  that  bearing,  which  as  much  surpasses 
beauty,  as  it  bids  defiance  to  ughness.  So  did  you 
appear  to  me,  the  spiritual  appearance  of  immor- 
tality, which  becomes  master  over  earthly  change. 
]\ow,  although  Diirer's  countenance  is  quite  of  an- 
other sorl,  yet  the  language  of  his  character  power- 
fully reminded  me  of  yours;  1  have  got  it  copied. 
I  have  had  the  picture  the  whole  winter  through 
in  my  chamber  and  tvas  not  alone.  I  have  turned 
much  in  thought  to  this  man,  have  felt  both  sor- 
row and  comfort  from  him:  now  it  was  mourn- 
ful for  me  to  feel,  how  much,  upon  which  one 
prides  oneself,  founders  before  such  a  one  whose 
will  was  his  law.  Then  again  I  fled  to  this  picture, 
as  to  a  household  God.  When  the  living  were 
tedious  to  me,  and  to  say  the  truth,  my  heart 
was  at  many  times  so  deeply  touched  by  the  pure 
piercing  look,  which  beams  from  out  his  noble 
eye,  that  he  was  more  in  intercourse  with  me 
than  the  living.  Now  this  picture,  properly  speak- 
ing, I  had  copied  for  you;  I  intended  to  send  it 
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lo  you  as  an  adviser  of  my  heart's  affairs,  and 
tlius  week  after  week  passed,  always  witli  the 
firm  resohitlon  to  send  it  off  llie  next,  -without 
ever  being  able  lo  bring  myself  to  part  ■with  it. 
My  dear  Goethe,  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  Utile  in 
tlie  world,  works  of  art  as  well  as  other  matters, 
which  could  heartily  interest  me.  Thus  my  child- 
ish riianner  may  w  ell  i)e  excused.  The  picture  I 
can  now  no  more  renounce,  even  as  one  can  no 
more  renounce  a  friend,  but  to  you,  my  best  be- 
loved of  all,  I  will  send  it^  Yet,  whatever  fate 
may  ordain,  it  shall  not  fall  into  otlier  hands,  and 
should  chance  part  it  from  you,  it  must  return 
again  into  my  hands.  All  along  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  bring  it  myself,  nevertheless  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  It  at  tlie  present  moment;  did  I  not 
stedfastly  hope  for  the  future,  I  should  despair 
of  seeing  you  soon  again:  but  that  after  one  fu- 
ture, there  always  comes  another,  —  this  has  made 
many  a  man  old.  You  are  dear  to  me  above  all, 
in  the  past  as  in  the  future,  the  spring  which  your 
presence  has  created  witliln  me,  continues;  for 
two  years  have  already  past,  and  as  yet  no  storm 
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has  divided  a  leaf  from  the  bough,  the  rain  has 
not  yet  disturbed  a  blossom,  every  evening  they 
still  breathe  forth  the  sweet  balm  of  remembrance : 
yes!  in  truth,  no  evening  has  yet  brought  the 
hour  of  sluml)cr,  that  I  have  not  called  on  your 
name,  and  tliought  of  the  time,  when  you  kissed 
me  on  the  lips,  took  me  in  your  arms;  and  I  will 
stedfaslly  hope,  that  the  time  may  return.  Since 
I  prefer  nothing  in  the  world  to  you,  I  believe 
the  same  of  you.  Do  you  be  as  old  and  pru- 
dent as  I,  let  me  be  as  young  and  wise  as  you, 
and  thus  we  might  conveniently  reach  one  another 
the  hand,  and  be  like  the  two  disciples,  who  fol- 
lowed two  different  prophets  in  one  teacher. 

Write  to  me,  how  you  think  I  may  send  the 
picture  without  danger  —  but  —  soon.  If  you  can 
offer  me  no  opportunity,  I  will  find  one  myself. 
Love  no  one  more  than  me.  You  Goethe  would 
be  very  unjust,  if  you  were  to  prefer  others  to 
me,  since  nature  has  so  masterly,  so  excellently 
interwoven  my  feelings  in  you,  that  you  must 
taste  tJie  salt  of  your  own  spirit  in  me. 

If  no  war,  no  storm,  and  expecially  no  deso- 
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lating  news,  disturbed  all-forming  quiet  in  the  breast, 
then  a  light  wind,  wliich  breallies  through  the 
grass-blades,  ihc  mist,  as  it  separates  itself  from 
the  earth,  the  moon-sickle,  as  it  moves  over  the 
hills,  or  any  other  lonely  survey  of  Nature,  could 
cause  deep  thoughts  in  one;  but  now  in  this 
stirring  lime,  when  all  the  ground -works  fall 
into  one  cracking  and  disease,  it  will  grant  no 
time  for  tlioughl ;  but  tiiat  in  which  a  friend  has 
taken  part:  that  one  has  leaned  upon  his  aruf, 
has  rested  on  his  shoulder;  this  alone,  burns  each 
line  of  circumstance  deeply  into  the  heart:  thus 
I  still  know  each  tree  bv  which  we  passed  in 
the  park,  and  how  you  bent  down  the  boughs 
of  the  sugar-plantain,  and  shewed  me  the  ruddy 
down,  beneath  the  young  leaves,  and  said  tliat 
youth  was  also  downy,  and  tlien  the  round  green 
spring,  for  ever  murmuring,  bul-bul,  (and  you 
said,  it  called  to  the  nightingale.)  and  the  arbour 
with  the  stone  bench,  where  a  sphere  is  lying  on 
the  wall;  there  we  sat  down  a  moment,  and  you 
said,  "come  nearer,  that  the  sphere  may  not  lie  i*i 
the  shade,   for  it  is  a  sun-dial   and  I  was  for  a 
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moment  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  the  sun-dial  miglit 
get  out  of  repair,  if  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon 
it:  and  then  I  wished  to  pass  only  one  spring 
with  you;  you  laughed  at  me,  and  I  asked,  whe- 
ther it  were  too  long,  "0  no,"  said  you,  "but 
yonder  comes  one  who  will  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  fun,"  tliis  was  the  Duke,  who  was  coming 
directly  upon  us;  I  wanted  to  hide  myself;  you 
threw  your  great  coat  over  me,  I  saw  througl 
the  long  sleeve,  how  the  Duke  always  kept  ap- 
proaching: I  saw  by  his  face  tliat  ho  remarked 
something;  ho  stopped  by  tlie  arbour,  what  he 
said  I  did  not  understand,  in  such  anxiety  was  I, 
under  your  great  coat,  so  did  my  heart  throb. 
You  held  up  your  finger  to  him,  that  I  saw  through 
tlie  coat  sleeve,  the  Duke  laughed  and  stood  still; 
he  took  up  little  sandstones  and  threw  them  at 
me,  and  then  went  on.  Afterwards,  we  chatted 
a  long  time  together,  what  was  it?  not  much  wis- 
dom, for  you  compared  me  at  that  time  to  the 
sagacious  Grecian  woman,  who  instructed  Socrates 
about  love,  and  you  said,  "not  a  single  talented 
word  do  you  produce,  but  your  folly  Instructs 
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better  than  lier  wisdom  —  and  ^vhy  ^vc^e  we 
both  so  deeply  moved  then?  —  tliat  you  demanded 
of  me  In  simple  \vords,  ''Love  me  lor  ever,  and 
I  said,  ''Yes I'  And  sctme  lime  afterwards,  you 
took  a  spider-web  from  the  trellis  of  the  arbour, 
and  hung  it  upon  my  face,  and  said,  "remain  veiled 
before  everv  one,  and  shew  to  none  what  you  are 
to  me.  —  Ah  Goethe,  I  gave  you  no  oath  of  con- 
stancy w  ilh  my  lips,  which  were  then  convulsed 
from  violent  emotion  and  could  utier  no  words;  I 
do  not  at  all  remember  that,  with  self- conscious- 
ness I  promised  vou  constancy,  all  within  me  is 
mighlier  than  I  mvsclf:  I  cannot  rule,  I  cannot 
will,  I  nuist  let  all  happen  as  it  may.  Two  single 
hours  were  so  full  of  Eternity!  at  that  time  I 
only  desired  a  single  Spring,  and  now  I  seem  as 
if  I  could  hardly  consume  it.  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  long:  and  even  now  my  heart  throbs 
so  with  unquiet,  when  I  think  myself  in  the  midst 
of  that  Spring.  I  am  a  I  the  end  of  mv  page,  and 
if  il  were  not  kindled  too,  loo  much  for  vou, 
I  should  like  lo  begin  a  new  one,  that  I  might 
still  chatter  on:  I  am  Ivin^;  here  on  the  sofa  and 
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wrltlns;  llie  leller  on  a  cushion,  on  lliat  account 
it  is  so  uneven.  'J'liat  they  should  all  disappear, 
>vhcn  I  ^vlsh  to  speak  ^vilh  you,  —  these  thoughts 
^vhich  so  inicalled,  dance  up  and  down  before 
me,  of  which  Schelling  says,  they  are  unconscious 
philosophy ! 

Fare  well!  as  the  seed -down  borne  by  the 
wind,  dances  upon  the  waves,  so  does  my  fancy 
play  upon  this  mighty  stream  of  your  entire  be- 
ing and  fears  not  to  sink  in  it  —  would  that  it 
might!  what  a  blissful  death! 

AVritten  on  the  IGth  of  June,  at  Munich,  on 
a  day  of  rain,  when  between  sleeping  and  w aking 
the  soul  accommodated  itself  to  wind  and  weather. 

Bettixe. 

Continue  to  love  her.  write  to  her  soon  and 
£;reet  your  friends. 


TO  BETTIXE. 
In  two  of  your  letters,  dear  Beltine,  you  have 
poured  over  me  a  rich  horn  of  plenty,  I  am  com- 
pelled  to   laugh   with   you   and  weep  with  you. 
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and  can  never  be  saled  \\Illi  enjoyment.  So  lot 
it  sufllce  von  then,  that  distance  does  not  dimi- 
nish yonr  inflnence,  since  ^vith  irresistible  poNver 
you  subject  me  to  the  manifold  workings  of  your 
feelings,  and  that  I  must  dream  with  you  your 
evil  as  well  as  your  good  dreams.  Above  that 
whicli  with  right  moves  you  now  so  deeply,  you 
alone  imderstand  how  to  raise  yourself  again;  upon 
this,  one  is  silent  as  one  ought  to  be.  and  fools 
oneself  blessed,  to  be  befriended  by  you,  and  to 
have  part  in  your  constancy  and  kindness;  since 
one  must  learn  to  love  you,  even  if  one  would  not. 

You  appear  besides  to  exercise  your  amiable 
despotic  power  upon  different  satellites,  ^^lM)  all 
dance  around  you,  their  chosen  planet.  Iho  hu- 
morous friend,  who  with  you  reconnoitred  the 
surrounding  country,  seems  only  to  be  overcoukc 
by  sleep  throngh  the  almospherc  of  the  hot  days 
of  June,  while  dreaming,  he  reconnoitres  the  grace- 
ful image  of  your  lilllc  person,  and  it  would  not 
certainly  occur  lo  him,  that  you  in  the  mean  lin^o 
are  fain  lo  transport  him,  to  where  your  heroical 
spirit  itself  abides. 
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AVhat  voii  relate  to  me  of  Jacob!,  has  much 
deliu;hted  me.  Ills  youtliful  peculiarities  are  there 
most  perfectly  reflected:  it  is  now  a  considerable 
time,  since  I  have  had  personal  communion  with 
him:  the  pretty  description  of  your  adventures  with 
him  upon  the  voyage,  which  your  petulance 
produced,  have  recalled  to  me  similar  auspicious 
days  of  our  own  former  intercourse.  You  are  to 
be  praised,  that  you  want  no  authorising  power, 
to  do  homage  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
spect, without  prejudice.  Thus  is  Jacobi  most 
surely,  among  all  the  striving  and  philosophising 
spirits  of  the  time,  the  one,  who  has  least  come 
into  opposition  with  his  perceptions  and  his  ori- 
ginal nature,  and  tlius  preserved  uninjured  his 
moral  feeling,  to  which  we  can  not  refuse  our 
respect  as  a  predicate  of  loftier  genius.  If  you 
would  in  your  oft- tried  graceful  manner,  give 
him  to  understand,  how  we  agree  in  the  real  re- 
verence, which  you  conceal  under  your  pretty 
fairy  tricks,  it  would  be  done  quite  according  to 
my  feelings. 

Your  zeal  to  procure  me  the  desired  poems, 
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deserves  acknowledgement,  althongh  I  mnst  be- 
lieve, tliat  it  Is  as  much  to  come  closer  upon  tlie 
track  of  your  (icncralisslmo  s  sentiments  as  tc^ 
fulfil  my  wishes;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  believe 
the  best  of  him  till  we  hear  more:  and  since  you 
so  decidedly  exalt  the  Divinity  of  the  creative 
jwetical  power,  I  do  not  hold  il  unfit,  to  have 
pre^^ously  selected  for  you,  the  following  little 
poem,  from  out  a  series,  which  at  auspicious  mo- 
ments is  gradually  increasing :  if  hereafter  it  should 
meet  your  eye,  acknowledge  in  it,  that  while 
you  beUeve  it  necessary  to  renew  my  memory 
of  the  delightful  past,  I  in  tlic  mean  time  en- 
deavour to  erect  to  the  sweetest  remembrance, 
in  tliese  insufficient  rliimes  a  memorial,  whose 
most  proper  destination  it  is,  to  awaken  in  all 
hearts  tlie  echo  of  so  sweet  an  affection. 

To  your  delightful  habit  of  w  riting  and  loving 
from  day  to  day  remain  constant. 

Jena,  July  7th  1809. 

G. 
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How  I  iumost  like,  O  song. 
To  perceive  tliy  liidden  sense; 
Cliarmiugly  tliou  seem  st  to  say, 
Tbat  I  ever  am  v^ith  him. 

That  lie  ever  tliinks  of  me, 
With  his  love -delightful  bliss 
Ev'r  in  distance  overpours 
Her,  who  vow'd  a  life  to  him. 

Yes  I  my  heart,  it  is  the  mirror, 
Friend,  where  thou  thyself  hast  seen, 
In  this  bosom,  where  thy  kisses 
Seal  on  seal  have  printed  in. 

Sweetest  fiction,  simple  truth, 
Chains  me  fast  in  sympathy  s 
Love-imbodied  purity, 
In  the  garb  of  poetry*). 


TO  GOETHE. 
No  tree's  fresh  verdure  cools  so  much,  no  foun- 
tain so  quenches  the  thirst,   sunlight  and  moon- 
light and  thousands  of  stars  do  not  so  light  dark- 
ness, as  you  light  my  heart.  Ah,  to  be  one  mo- 


*)  Divan,  book  of  Suleika, 
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ment  near  you,  has  so  much  eternity  In  Itself, 
tliat  such  a  moment  dallies  as  it  were  with  eter- 
nity, taking  it  prisoner  (only  in  play)  lets  it  loose 
again,  again  to  capture  it,  and  what  joy  should  I 
not  meet  in  eternity,  since  your  eternal  spirit,  your 
eternal  kindness,  receives  me  into  their  glory? 

Written  on  the  day  I  received  your  last  letter. 

'file  poem  belongs  to  the  world,  not  to  me,  for 
slioidd  I  call  it  mine,  it  would  consume  my  heart. 

I  am  timid  in  love,  I  doubt  you  each  moment, 
else  I  should  already  have  been  with  you;  I  can- 
not conceive  (because  it  is  too  great)  that  I  am 
of  sufficient  wortli  to  you,  to  dare  to  be  with  you. 

Because  I  know  you,  I  fear  death;  the  Gre- 
cians would  not  die  M'ilhoul  ha^^ng  seen  Jupiter 
Olvmpins,  how  much  less  can  I  be  willing  to 
leave  this  fair  world,  since  it  has  been  prophesied 
me  from  your  lips,  that  you  will  yet  receive  me 
with  open  arms. 

Allow  me  —  yea.  demand  it,  that  I  breathe  the 
same  air  ^^^th  you,  that  I  daily  see  you  before 
my  eyes,  that  I  search  out  that  look  which  ba- 
nishes from  me  the  God  of  Death. 

E2 
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Goethe  I  you  are  all:  you  give  again  what  the 
world,  what  the  sad  times  steal:  since  you  catt 
with  tranquil  look  so  richly  give,  why  should  not 
I  with  confidence  desire?  This  whole  time  I  have 
not  been  in  the  open  air;  the  mountain -chain, 
the  only  view  which  one  has  from  here,  was 
often  red  witli  the  flames  of  war,  and  I  have 
not  dared  any  more  to  turn  mv  look  there,  where 
the  Devil  is  strangling  a  lamb,  where  the  only 
liberty  of  an  independent  people  inflames  itself 
and  consumes  vvnthin  itself.  These  men  who  with 
cold  blood  and  in  security  stride  over  tremendous 
chasms,  who  do  not  know  giddiness,  make  all 
others,  who  from  their  heights  look  down  upon 
them,  giddy:  they  are  a  people,  who  take  no 
caie  for  the  morrow,  in  whose  hands,  God,  ex- 
actly at  the  hour  of  hunger  places  food,  who  hke 
the  eagles,  rest  upon  the  loftiest  rock -pinna- 
cles above  the  mist  and  even  so  throne  them- 
selves above  the  mists  of  time;  who  rather  sink 
in  light  than  seek  an  uncertain  being  in  darkness. 
0 !  Enthusiasm  of  our  own  free  will !  how  great 
art  thou,  for  thou  concentratest  into  one  moment 
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all  tlie  enjojTneut,  whidi  is  spread  over  a  Avhole 
life;  tlience  for  sucli  a  moincnt  may  life  ^vcll 
be  ventured: —  but  my  own  ^^ill  is  to  see  you 
again;  and  all  tlie  enthusiasm  of  love  w\\\  one 
such  moment  embrace  within  ilsclf,  and  there- 
fore beyond  this  I  desire  nothing  more. 

(X  the  Kuffsteiner  siege  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  much,  ^vhicll  ^vould  surely  give  the  Dilx*) 
much  pleasure,  and  ^vhich  deserves  too  to  be 
immortalized:  but  so  much  is  a  sincere  interest  in 
genuine  heroism  abused  by  treason  of  all  kinds, 
that  one  ratlier  turns  a  deaf  ear,  than  have 
one's  heart  made  heavy  with  hes.  —  About  the 
good,  whicJi  tlie  Bavarians  let  pass  for  true, 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  if  they  could,  they  would 
certainly  deny  tlie  success  of  their  enemies.  — 
Speckbacher  is  a  unique  hero;  wit,  spirit,  cold 
blood,  severe  earnest,  unlimited  goodness,  trans- 
parent, wantless  nature:  danger  is  to  him  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun;  then  it  becomes  day  to 
liiin,  then  he  sees   clearly  what  is  to  be  done 


•)  The  Dake  of  Weimar. 
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—  and  does  all,  \vliile  he  masters  his  enlhu- 
siasm;  he  thinks  at  once  of  his  honour  and  his 
responsibility,  he  fulfils  everything  through  him- 
self alone,  the  orders  of  the  commanders  and  his 
own  well  laid  plans  and  also  that  which  the 
moment  demands;  under  the  fire  of  the  fortress 
cannons,  he  lays  waste  the  mills,  makes  booty 
of  the  corn  and  extinguishes  the  grenades  with 
his  hat :  no  dangerous  plan  does  he  leave  to  an- 
other, the  little  town  of  Kuffstein,  he  himself  set 
on  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy :  a  bridge  of  boats 
of  the  Bavarians  he  set  afloat.  In  a  stormy  night, 
he  remained  up  to  his  breast  in  water,  with  two 
comrades,  till  morning,  when  he  set  the  last  boats 
afloat  under  a  shower  of  bullets.  Artifice  is  his 
divinest  quahty;  he  takes  off  the  wild  beard, 
which  covers  half  his  face,  changes  his  clothes 
and  bearing,  and  so  demands  to  speak  with  the 
commanders  of  the  fortress,  he  is  let  in,  he  tells 
them  some  tale  about  treachery,  and  in  the  mean 
time  comes  at  all  that  he  wants  to  know;  in  tliis 
great  danger  with  two  other  comrades,  he  is 
not  a  moment  at  a  loss,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
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examined  and  searched,  drinks  with  them,  and  at 
last  accompanied  by  the  commander  to  tlie  little 
gate  where  tliey  entered,  he  takes  hearty  leave. 

But  all  these  fatigues  and  sacrifices  arc  brought 
to  nothing  by  the  treachery  of  Austria,  which  is 
just  as  if  she  could  not  endure  success,  and  feared 
at  some  time  to  be  obliged  to  answer  for  this  vic- 
tory to  her  great  enemy,  and  so  It  will  happen  too, 
she  will  sue  for  pardon  to  tlie  great  INapoleon,  that 
they  shew  him  the  honour  of  opposing  to  him 
an  heroic  people:  I  break  off,  I  am  too  well  assured, 
that  upon  earth  every  tiling  great  is  badly  repaid. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  picture  (a  copy  of  Albrecht 
Diirer's  self  painted  portrait)  was  sent  to  you:  I 
was  just  then  upon  a  journey  of  a  few  days,  and 
therefore  do  not  know  whether  it  was  well  packed, 
nor  whether  tlie  opportunity  by  which  it  went 
was  a  good  one,  it  must  according  to  the  time  soon 
come  to  hand,  write  to  me  about  it:  the  picture 
is  very  dear  to  me,  and  therefore  must  I  give  it 
you,  because  I  would  fain  give  you  myself  too. 

Even  in  the  cold  Bavaria  is  everything  gradually 
ripening,  the  corn  is  already  yellow,  and  If  time 
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breaks  off  no  roses  here,  the  slorm  does,  and  faded 
leaves  enough  are  already  flying  upon  the  wet  sandy 
soil;  when  then  shall  a  kind  sun  ripen  the  fruits 
of  my  life  tree,  that  I  may  harvest  kiss  on  kiss. 

One  path  I  go  every  day;  each  shrub,  each 
blade  is  known  to  me,  yes,  the  very  stones  upon 
the  gravel  path  I  have  already  studied.  This  path 
does  not  lead  to  you,  and  yet  it  daily  becomes 
dearer  to  me:  if  any  path  were  but  accustomed  to 
lead  me  to  you,  how  would  flowers  and  weeds 
tlicn  become  friends  with  me,  and  my  heart  conti- 
nually throb  till  your  tlireshold,  and  all  the  charms 
of  love  would  hallow  each  step  of  the  path. 

Of  the  Prince  Royal  I  know  some  good,  he 
has  dined  with  the  prisoners,  who  were  se- 
verely treated  and  left  to  starve.  The  potatoes 
were  counted  out,  and  he  took  his  just  portion 
with  them :  since  this  they  are  better  served  and 
be  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  matter.  This  I 
have  heard  from  his  faithful  Bopp,  who  accom- 
panied the  detailed  account  with  some  tears  of  joy. 
Ills  coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger,  his  endurance 
of  all  fatigues  and  burdens,  will  be  heard  off  far 
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and  ^vi(lc,  and  he  is  always  iherewllh  though Iful 
to  avoid  all  useless  cruelty:  this  was  to  he  ex 
pected  from  him;  hut  that  he  has  not  disgraced  this 
expectation,  for  this  may  he  he  praised  and  blessed. 

The  enclosed  copper- plate  hyllelnxc  you  will 
recognize;  I  received  It  from  Summering,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  commission  to  beg  your  opi- 
nion of  it,  he  himself  finds  it  like,  but  not  In  ibe 
noblest  features;  I  say  it  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  a  goat,  and  this  might  be  easily  justified. 

Tick  is  still  lying  a  patient  upon  his  little  sofa, 
a  circle  of  fashionable  and  beautiful  ladies  sur- 
rounds his  couch,  this  suits  too  well  and  pleases 
him  too  much,  for  him  ever  to  move  from  the  spot. 

Jacobi  is  very  tolerable;  though  Aunt  Lehne 
says,  that  his  head  is  good  for  nothing,  as  it  be- 
gins to  ache,  as  soon  he  begins  to  write  any- 
tliing  philosophical:  but  if  his  head  be  good  for 
nothing,  yet  his  heart  was  set  in  lively  motion, 
as  I  read  to  him  \vhat  you  had  written  for  him ; 
I  was  obliged  to  copy  it  for  him;  he  says,  since 
he  has  with  you  no  such  friendly  mediation  as 
you   wilh   him,   he   must  himself  thank  you  in 
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wrlllng:    in  the  mean  lime  he  sends  llie  accom- 
panying essay  upon  reason  and  common  sense. 

Bettine. 

» 

Cologne*),  where  I  was  so  happy  a  year  ago : 
the  humorous  Rumohr  has  scribbled  it  down;  he 
has  such  social  intercourse  with  ennui  here,  and 
mourns  with  hearty  sincerity  the  time,  which 
we  spent  together  or  the  Rliine. 

Here  the  wind  already  wisks  many  a  yellow 
leaf  from  the  boughs  and  cold  rain -drops  into 
my  face,  when  at  an  early  hour,  (at  which  time  no 
human  being  treads  the  paths)  I  wander  through 
the  damp  alleys  of  the  English  garden;  for  the 
long  shadows  of  the  earliest  morning  are  better 
companions  for  me,  than  all  tliat  I  meet  with 
throughout  the  whole  day. 

Every  morning  I  pay  my  old  Winter  a  visit; 
in  fine  weather  he  breakfasts  in  the  garden- arbour 
with  his  wife;  then  I  must  always  settle  the  dis- 


*)    In  ill  is  letter  was  a  Iiumorous  desi2;n   of  Colosrnc, 
by  Rumoltr,  a  celebnited  conuaisseur  of  art. 
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pute  behvecu  them  about  ihc  cream  upon  the 
milk.  Then  lie  ascends  his  dove-cot,  big  as  he  is, 
he  must  stoop  to  the  ground,  a  hundred  pigeons 
flutter  about  him,  alight  upon  his  head,  breast, 
body  and  legs:  tenderly  he  squints  at  them,  and 
for  very  friendliness  he  cannot  whistle,  so  he  begs 
me:  "O  pray  whlsUc,"  then  hundreds  more  come 
tumbling  in  from  without,  with  \Nhislling  wings^ 
cooing  and  fluttering  about  him;  then  he  is 
happy  and  would  like  to  compose  music,  which 
should  sound  exactly  so.  As  Winter  is  a  real  Co- 
lossus, he  forms  a  tolerable  picture  of  the  Nile, 
round  which  a  little  race  crawls,  and  I  cowering 
near  him  like  tlie  Sphinx,  a  great  basket  full  of 
vetches  and  peas  upon  my  head.  Then  IMarcello's 
psahns  are  sung,  music  which  at  this  moment 
harmonizes  witli  my  feelings;  its  character  Is  firm 
and  commanding,  one  cannot  exalt  it  by  expres- 
sion, it  does  not  aJlow  of  management,  one  may 
be  happy  to  have  tlie  strength^  whicli  the  spirit 
of  tliis  music  demands.  One  feels  oneself  employed 
as  the  organ  of  a  higher  power,  expressing  figure 
and  tone,  encircled  and  existing  by  harmony.  Such 
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Is  this  arlful,  powerful  language  of  ideal  percep- 
tion, that  the  singer  is  only  the  Instrument,  but 
feeling  and  enjoying  it,  and  then  the  Recilallve! 
this  ideal  of  astlietlcal  sublimity,  where  all,  be  It 
pain  or  joy,  becomes  a  raging  element  of  volup- 
tuousness. 

How  long  it  Is  since  we  have  said  anything 
about  music,  there  upon  the  Rhine,  It  was  as  if 
I  must  untie  for  you  the  gordlan  knot,  and  yet 
I  felt  my  insufliciency :  I  knew  nothing  of  music, 
as  one  knows  nothing  of  the  beloved  one,  but 
to  be  in  love  with  him.  And  now  I  am  tho- 
roughly hemmed  in:  I  woidd  express  all,  but 
to  think  In  words  what  I  think  In  feeling,  that 
is  difficidt  —  yes,  would  you  believe  it  —  thoughts 
give  me  pain,  and  so  timid  am  I,  that  I  elude 
them,  and  all  that  passes  in  the  world,  the  fate 
of  man  and  Its  tragical  solution,  makes  a  musical 
impression  upon  me.  The  events  in  the  T)to1 
take  me  up,  hke  the  full  stream  of  universal  har- 
mony. To  join  with  them  is  exactly  as  in  my 
Infant  years,  when  I  heard  the  symphonies  In  our 
neighbour's  garden,  and  felt  that  to  fmd  rest,  I 
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must  join  in  the  harmony;  and  ilicn  all  lliat  is 
desolating  in  those  heroical  events  is  as  animating 
as  inspiring,  as  the  strife  and  hearings  of  tlic  dif- 
ferent modulations,  ^vhlch  all,  even  in  their  ca- 
pricious tendencies,  involuntarily  borne  by  a  com- 
mon feeling,  close  and  concentrate  themselves  llie 
more  in  their  own  completion.  I'hus  do  I  con- 
ceive the  symphony,  thus  these  heroic  combats 
seem  to  me  also  symphonies  of  the  divine  spi- 
rit, become  tones  of  a  heavenly  freedom  within 
the  bosom  of  man.  The  joyful  dying  of  these 
heroes  is  hke  tlie  eternal  sacriiicing  of  tones  to 
a  lofty  common  end,  which  with  divine  powers 
conquers  itself;  thus  too  every  great  action  seems 
to  me  a  musical  existence:  thus  the  musical  ten- 
dency of  the  human  race  may  gather  itself  as  an 
orchestra  and  fight  such  symphonies  of  combats, 
when  the  enjoying  and  sjiupathizing  world,  new- 
a*eated,  freed  from  pettiness,  becomes  aware  of 
a  loftier  organisation  in  itself. 

I  am  tired  of  thought  and  sleepy:  when  I  take 
the  pains  to  follow  out  an  idea,  I  become  anxious, 
yes  I  could  wring  my  hands   with   anxiety  over 
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one  ihoiiglit,  which  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  would 
fain  with  one  expression  give  over  matters  to  you, 
lo  Mhich  I  do  not  reach,  and  then  all  knowledge 
vanishes  from  before  me,  slowly  as  the  setting 
sun;  I  know  that  it  streams  forth  its  light,  but 
it  lights  mc  no  more. 

^riiought  is  Religion,  at  first  a  fire-worship; 
we  shall  hereaflcr  go  further,  when  we  shall  unite 
witli  tlie  original  divine  spirit,  which  became  man 
and  suffered,  only  to  Infuse  itself  into  our  thought; 
thus  do  I  explain  Christianity  to  myself  as  a  sym- 
bol of  a  loftier  power  of  thought,  as  all  tliat  is 
sensual  is  to  me  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual. 

Now,  tliough  the  spirits  mock  at  me  and  will 
not  let  Uiemselves  be  caught,  yet  it  keeps  me 
fresh  and  active,  and  they  have  strewed  my  way 
like  a  chosen  knight  of  the  round  table,  with 
many  an  adventure  upon  jolting  roads;  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  withered  spirits  of 
the  time,  witli  monsters  of  various  kinds,  and 
strangely  have  these  possessed  ones  drawn  me 
into  their  dreamy  fate.  But  seen  have  I  not,  as 
with  thee,  where  from  a  holy  lyre  the  fresh  green 
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glanced  towards  me,  and  heard  have  I  not,  as 
wllh  thee,  to  whom  the  path  sonnds  silvery  be- 
neath Ihy  feet,  as  one  who  wanders  along  the 
paths  of  Apollo.  Then  with  closed  eyes  I  think 
how  I  was  used  smiling  to  exchange  with  you 
the  heart's  meanings,  perceiving  my  own  spirit 
in  my  soul.  Your  mother  often  talked  to  me  of 
the  past  time,  then  I  would  not  listen  to  her,  and 
bid  her  be  silent,  because  just  tlien  I  imagined 
myself  in  your  presence. 

Francis  Bader,  who  is  gone  to  his  glass -ma- 
nufactory in  Bohemia  gave  me  at  his  departure 
the  enclosed  treatises  for  yon  and  begged  me  at 
the  same  time,  to  assure  you  of  his  most  pro- 
found respect,  therewith  he  told  me  much  of  his 
past  life,  how,  for  instance  in  Scotland  he  made 
some  dangerous  voyages  in  a  rickety  boat,  with 
your  Egmont,  tossed  about  upon  the  sea  amidst 
reefs  and  sand  banks;  hoAv  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  the  seals,  how  night  and  tempest  blew 
out  all  his  life -spirits,  and  he  in  the  midst  of 
danger  only  sought  to  save  your  books.  Behold! 
thus  does  your  spirit  move  upon  all  patlis,   on 
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land  as  well  as  on  water,  and  goes  from  the  foun- 
tain along  with  the  stream  to  where  It  pours  it- 
self forth,  and  tlius  move  together  with  it  the 
yet  strange  shores,  and  the  hlue  distance  sinks 
Inclining  at  thy  approach,  and  the  forests  gaz,e 
after  thee,  and  tlie  gilding  sun  adorns  the  moun- 
tain-heights to  greet  thee;  but  in  the  moon-glance 
thy  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  silver -poplar 
and  the  pine  on  tlie  way,  which  have  heard  the 
pure  voice  of  thy  youth. 

Yesterday  I  received  your  picture,  a  httle  me- 
dal of  gypsum  from  Berlin ;  It  Is  resembling,  w  hat 
is  tliat  to  me,  I  must  long  after  you. 

Another  Egyptian  monster  has  fallen  In  my 
way,  here  upon  the  damp  soil  of  Bavaria,  and 
I  do  not  wonder,  that  Its  dry  sandy  nature  should 
rot  here,  it  is  Klotz:  he,  the  persecuted  and  tor- 
mented of  the  spirits  of  colour,  at  last  submitting 
to  their  power,  finishes  his  work  of  twenty -five 
years.  I  call  him  Egyptian,  because  In  the  first 
place  his  countenance  worked  as  it  were  out  of 
glowing  rosin,  at  the  same  time  represents  a  tre- 
mendous pyramid,  and  secondly,  because  in  twenty- 
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five  years  with  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  he 
lias  not  worked  himself  a  foot  forward.  I  have 
out  of  Christian  charity  (and  at  tlie  same  lime 
to  do  justice  to  you,  who  according  to  Kloix  need 
exCTise)  heard  his  w  hole  manuscript  through.  Now 
certainly  I  cannot  boast  much  of  what  I  learned 
from  him,  I  was  netted  round  with  riddles,  which 
by  his  discourse,  became  only  the  more  entang- 
led, and  he  was  anxiously  careful,  lliat  I  should 
not  snap  up  one  of  his  secrets  to  convey  it  to 
you,  he  would  like  to  speak  wnth  you  upon  tlie 
subject  himself;  he  complanied  the  most  of  your 
liaNnng  given  him  no  answer  to  an  humble  and 
sincere  letter,  but  he  was  comforted  by  my  telling 
him,  tliat  for  a  begging  and  loving  letter  I  had  also 
not  received  an  answer,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it.  —  I  cannot  make  tlie  poor  man  conceive 
that  he  has  mixed  the  pearls  with  the  bran,  and 
that  probably  both  together  w  ill  be  eaten  up  by 
tlie  pigs.  You  could  however  certainly  do  some 
good  here,  if  you  would  engage  yourself  with 
him  in  his  discoveries.  The  enclosed  tablet  I  have 
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coaxed  out  of  lirm  for  you,  It  pleases  me  so  well, 
tliat  I  consider  it  a  beautiful  picture. 

Now  I  have  a  small  question,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  me,  for  it  is  to  obtain  me  an  answer : 
have  you  received  AlbrechtDiirer's  picture,  which 
went  from  here  now  six  weeks  ago?  If  not,  I  beg 
you  will  let  inquiries  be  made  among  the  car- 
riers at  \^  elmar. 

There  is  a  saying  here  among  the  people, 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  apparition,  which  will 
be  called  "Elective  Affinities,"  and  to  proceed  from 
you  in  form  of  a  novel.  I  once  went  a  bitter  long 
journey  of  ten  miles  to  a  bitter -spring:  it  lay 
so  lonely  between  rocks,  the  mid- day  could  not 
come  down  to  it,  the  sun  broke  its  crown  of  rays 
in  a  thousand  beams  on  tlie  stones;  old  dry  oaks 
and  elms  stood  around  like  heroes  of  death,  and 
tlie  abysses  which  one  saw  there  were  not  the 
abysses  of  wisdom,  but  dark,  black  night;  I  could 
not  feel  comfortable  that  heavenly  nature  should 
have  such  humours,  my  breath  became  thick,  and 
I  buried  my  face  in  the  grass.  But  if  I  knew 
these  "Elective  Affmltles"  to  be  yonder  at  the 
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spring,  I  would  willingly  traverse  once  again  llie 
dreadful,  dismal  way,  and  Uiat  loo  willi  light  step 
and  light  heart,  for  in  tlic  lirst  place  to  go  to 
meet  the  beloved,  wings  the  step;  and  secondly, 
to  return  home  vvilli  the  beloved  is  tlie  essence 
of  all  bliss. 

September  9th  1809. 

Bettdo:. 


TO  LETTLXE. 
Your  brother  Clement,  dear  Bel  tine,  had  in 
a  friendly  visit  given  me  notice  of  Albreclit  Dii- 
rer,  as  it  was  also  mentioned  in  one  of  your 
former  letters.  And  now  I  hoped  for  it  every  day, 
because  I  thought  to  find  much  pleasure  in  this  ex- 
cellent work,  and  if  I  would  not  have  appropriated 
it,  I  would  yet  wiUingly  have  taken  it  into  keeping 
till  you  had  come  to  fetch  it.  Now  I  must  beg 
you,  if  we  are  not  to  consider  it  as  lost,  to  make 
close  enquiries  concerning  the  means  by  which 
it  went,  to  find  it  out  amongst  the  difi'erent  sen- 
ders, for  from  your  letter  of  to-day,  I  see  tliat 
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it  has  been  given  over  to  carriers.  Should  it  in 
the  mean  time  arrive,  you  will  receive  the  ac- 
count immediately. 

The  friend  who  sketched  tlie  Vignette  of  Co- 
logne, knows  what  he  is  about,  and  understands 
doing  business  witli  pen  and  brush,  the  little  pic- 
ture greeted  me  with  a  friendly  good  evening. 

You  will  give  my  best  tliaiiks  to  Francis  Ba- 
der  for  his  enclosure.  Several  of  tlie  treatises  had 
already  come  singly  to  hand.  Whether  I  under- 
stand them,  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  much  that 
Is  contained  in  them  I  could  call  my  own.  ITiat 
you  have  excused  my  impoliteness  to  Klotii  tlie 
painter  through  a  still  greater  one,  which  you 
have  pardoned  me,  is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  has 
witliout  doubt  served  as  particular  edification  to 
tlie  good  man.  The  tablet  has  arrived  in  good  pre- 
servation: as  pleasant  as  the  impression  is,  which 
it  makes  upon  the  eye,  even  so  difficult  Is  it  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it;  if  you  therefore  can 
move  him,  to  lend  tlie  key  to  this  colour -enigma, 
I  could  perhaps  by  an  intelligible  and  well  founded 
answer,  make  good  my  former  neglect. 
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How  much  should  I  not  liavc  lo  sav.  If  I  should 
turn  hack  to  your  last  dear  letter.  At  present 
only  this  from  me.  that  I  am  at  Jena,  and  with 
nothing  hut  "affinities."  do  not  well  know,  which 
I  shall  select. 

\yhen  the  little  volume  of  which  you  are  ap- 
prized comes  into  your  hands,  receive  it  kindlv. 
I  myself  cannot  answer  for  what  it  is. 

From  his  own  Imnd. 
Do  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I  write  hv  a  strange 
hand;  mine  was  tired,  and  vet  I  would  not 
leave  thee  without  news  about  the  picture,  try 
to  come  upon  its  track,  continue  to  think  of  me 
and  to  relate  to  me  something  of  tliy  strange  life; 
thy  letters  are  read  repealedlv  with  much  delight: 
M'hatever  the  pen  could  answer,  it  would  still  be 
far  removed  from  that  direct  impression,  to  wliich 
one  so  willinglv  resigns  oneself,  were  it  even  il- 
lusion; for  who  is  able  in  waking  sense  to  be- 
lieve in  the  riches  of  thy  love,  which  one  does 
best  to  receive  as  a  dream.  What  you  beforehand 
say  of  the  "Elective  Affinities"  is  a  prophetic  view, 
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for  alas !  yonder  the  sun  is  setting  darkly  enough. 
Pray  try  to  come  upon  Albrecht  Diirer's  track. 

Jena,  September  11th  1S09. 

Goethe. 


To  day  I  once  more  beg  pardon,  dear  Bettine, 
as  I  should  often  before  have  done,  I  have  given 
you  unnecessary  trouble  about  the  picture,  it  is 
really  arrived  at  Weimar,  and  only  through  chance 
and  negligence  together  it  was,  that  the  news  did 
not  reach  me.  It  shall  then  at  my  return  kindly 
receive  me  in  your  name,  and  become  a  good 
winter  companion  to  me,  and  abide  with  me  till 
you  come  to  me  to  fetch  it.  Let  me  soon  know 
of  you  again.  The  Duke  sends  you  his  best  greet- 
ings, this  time  I  was  again  obliged  to  impart  to 
him  some  of  the  news  from  out  your  beautihil 
fruit -garland.  He  inclines  to  you  with  peculiar  af- 
fection, and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  scenes 
of  war,  he  takes  full  part  in  your  enthusiastic 
views  of  it  and  about  it,  but  expects  only  a  tra- 
gical end. 
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Augustus  comes  in  llic  beginning  of  October 
from  Heidelberg,  ^vbere  every  thing  has  gone  well 
witli  him.  lie  has  also  made  a  journey  up  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz.   Live  in  memory  of  me. 

Jena,  September  15lh  1S09. 

G. 


SepteDiber  26tk. 

Like  a  sparrow  did  your  letter  of  the  11th  Sep- 
tember come  flying  on  to  my  desk:  true,  you  have 
added  at  the  end  a  bull-Hnchs  song,  of  parti- 
cular mterest.  but  I  don't  let  myself  be  imposed 
upon,  it  was  an  Imitation  of  the  old  barrel-organ. 
If  you  loved  me,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  allow  your  secretary  to  rattle  me  ofT  a  letter 
like  a  pater  noster:  he  is  a  Philistine  so  to  write 
and  makes  one  of  you  also;  I  cannot  at  all  ima- 
gine either,  how  you  manage  with  him;  do  you 
dictate  to  him  the  contents  of  your  letter,  or  do 
you  give  him  your  thoughts  in  a  hmip,  so  thai 
he  can  afterwards  set  them  out  in  a  row  one 
after  another. 
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In  love  you  are  willi  the  heroine  of  your 
new  novel,  and  this  makes  you  so  relinng  and 
cold  to  me  —  God  knows  what  model  has 
served  you  here  for  an  ideal;  ah!  you  have  a 
unique  taste  in  women;  Werther's  Charlotte  ne- 
ver edified  me;  had  I  then  been  at  hand,  Wer- 
ther  would  never  have  shot  himself,  and  Charlotte 
should  have  been  piqued  that  I  could  console  him 
so  well. 

I  feel  the  same  in  AVilliam  IMeister;  there  all 
the  women  are  disgusting  to  me.  I  could  ''drive 
them  all  out  of  the  temple,"  and  I  had  built  too 
upon  it.  that  you  have  loved  me  as  soon  as  you 
knew  me,  because  I  am  better  and  more  amiable 
then  the  whole  female  assemblage  in  your  novels, 
yes,  (and  really  this  is  not  saying  much)  for  you 
I  am  more  amiable,  if  you  the  Poet,  will  not  find 
it  out,  for  no  other  am  I  born ;  am  I  not  the  bee 
which  flies  forth,  bringing  home  to  you  the  nec- 
tar of  each  flower?  —  and  a  kiss  —  do  you  think 
it  is  ripened  like  a  cherry  on  the  bough?  no,  a 
liovering  about  your  spiritual  nature,  an  onward 
striving  to  your  heart,  a  meditating  upon  your 
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bcauly  rush  together  in  h)ve:  and  so  is  tliis  kiss 
a  deep  inconceivable  unison  with  your  nature,  so 
infinitely  dllTcring  from  mine.  O  do  not  wrong 
me,  and  make  to  yourself  a  graven  image  to  wor- 
ship it,  so  long  as  the  possibility  is  at  hand  of 
wearing  a  wonderful  tie  of  the  spiritual  world  be- 
tween vou  and  myself. 

"N^  hen  I  drew  up  my  net,  so  voluntarily  woven, 
so  boldly  cast  into  the  territories  of  the  unde- 
Inicd,  I  brought  you  the  spoil,  and  that  too  which 
I  tendered  you  —  it  was  the  mirror  of  human  good- 
ness. Nature  has  also  a  spirit,  and  in  each  human 
breast  this  spirit  perceives  the  liigher  events  of 
happiness  and  unhappincss :  how  should  man  for 
his  own  sake  be  blessed,  since  bliss  feels  itself 
in  everything  and  knows  no  limit.  Thus  Nature 
feels  itself  blessed  in  the  spirit  of  man  —  this  is 
my  love  to  you,  and  so  does  the  human  mind 
recognize  this  bliss  —  this  is  your  love  to  me: 
Mysterious  question  and  indispensable  answer. 

Enough!  let  me  not  have  knocked  in  vain,  re- 
ceive me  and  fold  me  within  your  deeper  con- 
sciousness. 

II.  F 
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Your  second  Idler  is  also  here,  wliicb  informs 
me  of  the  fortunate  arrest  of  the  vagabondising 
picture :  may  it  welcome  you  on  your  return  home : 
it  is  a  countenance,  (though  only  a  painted  one) 
but  amongst  a  thousand  living  ones,  not  one  will 
meet  you  with  so  piercing  a  look:  he  has  looked 
into  himself,  has  inquired  of  his  inmost  heart,  and 
painted  it  upon  canvass,  that  it  may  give  account 
of  him  to  future  ages  as  the  Avorthlest  among 
the  best. 

Of  the  ''theatre  of  the  world"  upon  the  rocks 
yonder,  is  nothing  to  say,  but  that  they  balance 
well.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  tlie  birth -day  of 
your  most  gracious  master  and  friend,  all  Tyrol 
pealed  with  all  its  bells  and  sung  a  Te  Deum: 
there  is  room  enough  for  heroic  deeds  to  be  re- 
presented on  all  sides,  which  are  as  bold,  as  hea- 
ven-striving, as  the  crags  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed ;  and  will  soon  be  as  deeply  forgotten  as  the 
deep  clefts  in  which  they  bury  their  enemies. 
Decisive  particulars  one  does  not  receive:  what 
is  great  is  as  much  as  possible  slurred  and  con- 
cealed:  during  the  last  week  Steger  has  shewn 
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himself  also  a  universal  genius,  mIio  may  con- 
sider li'mself  as  a  gift  of  God  to  his  countrymen. 
Letters  arc  come  from  your  son  of  the  Pluses, 
tlie  Prince  Royal;  they  say  nothing  of  events:  he 
is  in  health  and  poetizes  in  the  midst  of  fate's 
tumult;  this  proves  tliat  he  does  not  feel  himself 
in  a  strange  element;  more  I  do  not  know:  I  did 
not  get  a  sight  of  the  poem;  I  would  willingly 
have  sent  it  to  you  as  a  sample,  —  one  fears  that  it 
might  move  me  too  violently —  strange!  I  might 
tattoo  my  whole  heart,  let  initials  and  memorials 
be  burned  into  it,  and  yet  therewith  it  would  re- 
main as  sound  and  fresh  as  a  healthy  working 
youth:  tlms  it  is  when  one  has  friends  who  con- 
cern themselves  for  one,  they  judge  of  one  wTong 
and  accordingly  treat  one  ill;  this  tliey  call  "taking 
part,"  and  for  this  must  one  moreover  thank  them. 
I  have  now  formed  for  myself  a  pleasure  apart, 
and  have  procured  for  myself  a  beautiful  minia- 
ture of  the  young  son  of  royalty,  this  I  some- 
limes  study,  and  pray  before  him  in  spirit,  as  to 
what  shall  become  of  him:  but  —  but!  care  is 
taken,   that  trees  shall  not  grow  up  to  heaven, 
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say  I  ^vitll  you:  there  is  no  fear  of  world- rulers 
not  becoming  aware  of  their  power,  and  masters 
of  their  own  capabiHlies. 

In  the  country  round  about  Typhus  has  broken 
out,  the  marching  troops  have  brought  it  witli  them, 
whole  families  in  the  country  die,  after  a  single 
night's  quartering:  It  has  already  swept  away  most 
of  the  hospital -surgeons;  yesterday  I  took  leave 
of  a  young  doctor  who  has  attached  himself  to 
me  in  a  friendly  manner;  his  name  is  Janson:  he 
went  to  Augsburg  to  relieve  there  his  old  mas- 
ter, who  has  a  wife  and  children;  for  this  gene- 
rous courage  is  necessary.  In  Landshut  too,  where 
the  Savlgnys  are,  death  Is  driving  his  car  In  trumpli 
through  every  street,  and  particularly  has  he 
snatched  away  several  young  people,  distinguished 
in  heart  and  mind,  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  care  of  the  sick;  they  were  faithful 
family- friends  of  Savlgny;  I  shall  soon  go  there 
to  bear  my  part  in  tlie  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
of  the  times.  Then  I  l)id  all  political  events  fare- 
well, what  Is  the  use  of  all  Inquiry  when  one  is 
nevertheless  deceived,  and  all  excited  feehngs  use- 
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lessly  consume  Uicinselves.  Adieu,  I  owe  you  o 
grudge,  for  letting  your  secretary  write  to  me. 
There  need  be  but  little  between  us,  but  notlu'ng 
of  indllTercnce,  tliat  destroys  the  volatile  salt  of 
the  mind  and  makes  love  shy.  Write  soon  and 
make  all  good  again. 

Betti^e. 


TO  BETTENE. 

Your  reproach,  dearest  Betllne,  is  not  to  be 
eluded;  nothing  rests,  but  to  acknowledge  the  fault 
and  to  promise  amendment;  the  more  so  tliat  you 
arc  content  with  the  small  proofs  of  love  which 
I  can  give  you:  neither  am  I  able  to  write  to 
you  that  of  myself  which  might  be  the  most  In- 
teresting to  you,  while  on  the  other  hand,  your 
dear  letters  bestow  upon  mc  so  much  that  is  de- 
lightful, that  they  may  justly  precede  all  else: 
ihcy  grant  me  a  succession  of  holidays,  whose 
return  always  delights  me  anew. 

AA  illlngly  do  I  allow,  that  you  are  a  far  more 
amiable  child  than  all  those  whom  one  is  tempted 
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to  place  as  sisters  by  your  side;  and  exactly  on 
that  account  do  I  expect  of  you  to  make  allow- 
ance for  tlie  superior  advantages  you  possess. 
Unite  then  with  such  fair  qualities,  that  of  always 
knowing  on  what  footing  you  stand  witli  me; 
write  me  all  that  passes  in  your  mind;  it  will  at 
all  times  be  most  heartily  received:  your  open- 
hearted  chat,  is  a  genuine  entertainment  for  me, 
and  your  confiding  acquiescence  outweighs  all  with 
me.  Farewell,  be  ever  near  me,  and  continue  to 
refresh  me. 

Jena,  October  7th, 

Goethe. 

Lniidsliut,  October  2ith. 

The  kingdom  of  God  stands  in  its  strength 
at  all  times  and  In  all  places ;  this  I  remarked  to 
day  in  a  hollow  oak,  which  stood  there,  in  the 
host  of  wild,  lofty  forest- trees,  mighty  and  great, 
and  counting  Its  centuries,  though  quite  averted 
from  the  sun- shine.  ^Volfstein  is  witliln  three 
hours'  walk  from  here;  one  must  climb  up  many 
steps  ascending  by  degrees,  between  firs  and  wU- 
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lows,  which  drag  their  broad  boughs  along  tlie 
sand.  IMany  hundreds  of  years  ago,  stood  tliere 
a  hunting  palace  of  Louis  the  Beautiful,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  whose  singular  joy  It  was,  to  stroll  about 
in  fog  and  evening- dusk;  once  he  had  wandered 
away,  and  tlie  darkness  had  led  him  unconsci- 
ously to  a  mill,  the  water  he  heard  rushing  and 
the  mill  wheel  turning,  all  else  was  still;  he  called 
to  see  if  any  one  heard  him;  tlie  miller's  wife, 
who  was  very  beautiful,  awoke,  lighted  a  pine- 
torch  and  came  out  before  the  door;  tlie  Duke 
fell  directly  in  love  with  her,  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish her  by  the  light  of  the  flame,  and  went 
In  with  her  and  remained  also  I  III  morning:  but 
he  sought  out  a  secret  path  by  which  he  miglA 
come  to  her  again,  lie  did  not  forget  her,  but 
he  did  forget  tlie  IMarch  of  Brandenburg,  which 
he  lost,  because  he  regarded  nothing  but  love 
alone;  an  alley  of  elms,  which  leads  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  mill,  and  which  he  planted  himself, 
still  remains;  "here  one  can  see  that  the  trees 
grow  old,  but  not  love,"  said  one  of  our  parly 
as  we  passed  through  tlie  alley. 
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And  the  Duke  was  not  wrong  that  he  gave 
the  IMarch  of  Brandenburg  for  love,  for  the  first 
is  always  still  there  —  and  stupid;  hut  in  love 
one  wanders  as  in  spring,  for  it  Is  a  rain  of  vel- 
vet blossom -leaves,  a  cool  breath  on  a  hot  day, 
and  it  is  beautiful  even  to  the  end.  Would  you 
too  give  the  IMarch  for  love?  I  shouldn't  like  it, 
if  you  loved  Brandenburg  better  than  me. 


October  23rJ. 

The  moon  Is  shining  high  above  the  hills,  the 
clouds  drive  over  like  herds.  I  have  already  stood 
awhile  at  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  chacing 
and  driving  above.  Dear  Goethe,  good  Goethe, 
I  am  alone,  it  has  raised  me  out  of  myself,  up 
to  thee !  like  a  new-born  babe,  must  I  nurse  this 
love  between  us;  beautiful  butterflies  balance 
themselves  upon  the  flowers,  which  I  have  planted 
about  its  cradle,  golden  fables  adorn  its  dreams, 
I  joke  and  play  with  it,  I  try  every  stratagem 
in  its  favour.  But  you  rule  it  without  trouble, 
by  the  noble  harmony  of  your  mind  —  with  you 
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there  is  no  need  of  tender  expressions  or  pro- 
testations. While  I  take  care  of  each  moment  of 
tlie  present,  a  power  of  blessing  goes  forth  from 
you,  which  reaches  beyond  all  sense  and  above 
all  the  world. 


Oc'oler  2and. 

I  hke  to  begin  to  write  at  the  top  of  tlie  page, 
and  to  finish  low  down  without  leaving  a  place 
for  "respects;"  tliis  reminds  me,  how  familiar  I 
dare  be  witli  you;  I  really  believe,  I  have  inhe- 
rited it  from  my  mother,  for  it  seems  to  me  an 
old  babit,  and  as  the  shore  is  accustomed  to  the 
beating  of  the  waves,  so  is  my  heart,  to  the 
warmer  beating  of  the  blood  at  your  name,  at 
all  which  reminds  me,  that  you  are  Uving  in  this 
visible  world. 

Your  mother  related  to  me,  that  when  I  was 
new-born,  you  first  carried  me  to  the  light,  and 
said,  "the  child  has  brown  eyes;"  and  then  was 
my  motlier  anxious,  lest  you  should  dazzle  me,  and 
now  a  stranger  glance  comes  over  me  from  you. 

F3 
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October  21st. 

One  day  passes  after  the  other  here  and  pro- 
duces nothing,  this  I  don't  hke;  I  long  again  for 
tlie  anxiety,  which  drove  me  out  of  jMunich,  I 
thirst  after  the  tales  of  the  Tyrol,  I  would  rather 
hear  lies  about  it  than  nothing:  I  should  at  least 
endure  with  tliem,  and  sorrow  and  pray  for  them. 

The  church-tower  here  has  something  strange 
in  it;  as  often  as  a  prebendary  dies,  one  stone 
of  the  tower  is  white -washed,  and  now  it  is 
daubed  white  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  the  mean  time  one  takes  long  walks  here 
on  fine  days,  w  ith  a  delightful  company,  —  which 
is  as  much  refreshed  by  Sa^igny's  philanthropic 
nature  as  by  his  mind.  Salvoti,  a  young  Italian, 
whom  Savigny  distinguishes  higlily,  has  beautiful 
eyes,  but  I  rather  look  at  him  as  he  goes  before 
me  than  at  his  face;  for  he  wears  a  green  cloak, 
to  which  he  gives  a  superb  set  of  folds;  beauty 
gives  mind  to  every  motion:  he  siglis  for  home, 
and  although  he  every  day,  in  order  to  accustom 
himself,  drinks  the  wines  of  his  native  land,  fil- 
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tcred  through  Bavarian  river- sand,  yet  he  be- 
comes daily  paler,  more  slender,  more  interesting, 
and  he  will  soon  have  to  seek  his  home,  in  or- 
der to  confess  there  Iiis  secret  love:  such  strange 
vagaries  has  Nature;  she  is  tender,  but  not  every 
^vllcre  the  same  to  the  same. 

Ringseis  the  physician  (who  has  dissected  the 
intermaxillary  bone  very  nicely  for  me,  in  order 
to  prove  to  me,  that  Goethe  is  right),  and  many 
other  friendly  people  are  our  companions;  we 
search  out  the  steepest  hills  and  most  difficult 
paths,  we  exercise  ourselves  against  the  next 
spring,  when  a  journey  through  Switzerland  and 
tlie  Tyrol  is  intended;  who  knows  how  It  will 
then  look;  then  will  tlie  poor  Tyrolcse  have  learned 
already  to  sigh. 

Last  night  I  dreamt  of  you,  what  more  de- 
lightful coidd  happen  to  me?  You  were  serious 
and  much  busied,  and  said  I  must  not  disturb 
you;  this  made  me  sad,  then  you  pressed  my 
hand  very  kindly  on  my  heart  and  said:  "Only 
be  quiet,  I  know  you  and  understand  all;"  then 
I  awoke :  your  ring  which  in  sleep  I  had  pressed 
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hard,  >vas  Imprinted  upon  my  bosom,  I  set  it 
again  into  the  print  and  pressed  it  sllll  more 
strongly  because  I  could  not  clasp  you  to  my- 
self. Is  a  dream  then  nothing?  —  to  me  it  is  every 
thing:  I  will  wiUingly  give  up  the  business  of 
the  day,  if  at  night  I  can  be  and  speak  with  you. 
O !  be  it  willingly  in  dreams  —  this  my  happiness 
—  thou! 
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October  19th, 

I  have  here  also  found  out  a  way  to  set  up 
a  pleasure- camp  for  IMusic,  I  have  formed  for 
myself  a  choir  of  from  six  to  eight  Singers;  an 
old  clergyman,  Eixdorfer,  (don't  forget  his  name, 
I  have  more  to  tell  you  of  him)  a  famous  bear- 
hunter,  and  yet  bolder  thorough-bass  player,  is 
choir-masler.  —  On  rainy  days,  the  psalms  of  Mar- 
cello  are  performed  in  my  little  chamber :  I  will 
willingly  have  the  best  copied,  if  you  havn't  tliem 
yourself;  only  write  me  a  word  about  it,  for  the 
music  is  singularly  splendid,  and  not  very  easy 
to  obtain.  The  Duets  of  Durante  are  also  fine; 
the  ear  must  be  first  accustomed,  before  it  can 
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lame  Itself  to  their  harmonious  discords,  a  host 
of  broken  sighs  and  love  -  plaints,  which  break  off 
into  the  air  like  wandering  echoes;  tlierefore  it 
is  tliat  tliey  are  so  powerful  when  they  are  well 
sung,  that  one  always  lets  oneself  faint  away  anew 
in  tliese  pains.  In  the  meantime  a  barbarous  judg- 
ment upon  these  and  upon  IMarcello  had  been 
formed.  I  was  called  odd,  because  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening,  I  had  only  this  music  sung. 
By  degrees,  as  each  singer  learned  to  maintain 
his  post,  he  also  gained  more  Interest.  —  To  stride 
on  Apollo's  high  cotliurns,  to  throw  with  Jupi- 
ter's hghlning,  to  wage  battle  with  3Iars,  to  break 
the  chains  of  slavery,  and  pour  forth  the  shout 
of  freedom,  to  rage  out  witli  bacchanalian  rap- 
ture, to  drive  the  storm -advancing  choirs  with 
the  sliield  of  3Iinerva,  to  protect,  to  order  their 
evolutions,  these  are  the  individual  parts  of  this 
music,  on  wliich  each  one  can  bring  the  power 
of  his  enthusiasm  to  bear.  For  there  Is  no  resist- 
ance to  be  made;  the  soul  becomes  through  mu- 
sic a  feeling  body,  each  tone  touches  It;  music 
works  sensually  upon  the  soul.  Whoever  is  not 
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as  much  exciteil  in  playing  as  in  composition  will 
not  produce  any  tiling  witty;  besides,  I  see  ihe  h}'- 
pocritical  moral  tendencies  all  going  to  the  Devil 
with  their  feigned  trash,  for  the  senses  produce 
alone  in  art  as  they  do  alone  in  Nature,  and  you 
know  that  belter  than  any  one. 


Oclolcr  ISth. 

Of  Klotz's  colour-martyrdom  I  have  yet  to  give 
you  an  accovmt,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
him,  I  have  in  part  with  tediousness,  but  still 
with  interest,  lent  my  ear  to  his  twenty-five-y ear- 
manuscript,  have  worked  laboriously  through  it, 
and  witli  surprize  discovered  that  in  most  prosaic 
madness,  he  has  made  an  appendix  of  himself  to 
it.  Nothing  I  understood  better  than  this,  "I  am  I;" 
and,  examined  closely,  he  has  by  frequent  medi- 
tation of  it,  changed  himself  at  last  into  three 
rough,  fdthy,  earth-colours.  After  having  endured 
a  real  martyrdom  with  him,  especially  through 
his  dreaded  face,  I  could  never  bring  myself,  after 
the  college  was  finished,  to  visit  him  any  more; 
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a  strange  fear  came  over  me  %vlicn  I  scented 
him  In  tJie  streets.  In  sun -light  and  moon-Hght 
he  hastens  towards  me,  I  seek  to  elude  him,  alas! 
in  vain;  anxiety  lames  my  limbs,  and  I  become 
his  prey.  Now  he  began  to  wedge  his  system 
into  my  soul,  that  I  might  clearly  conceive  the 
difference  between  Goethe's  views  and  his.  He 
invited  me  to  hear  him  read  in  French,  his  "Theory 
of  Light,"  he  is  translating  the  whole  in  order 
to  present  it  to  the  Institute  in  Paris.  Now  as  a 
Demon  within  me  works  against  all  which  pre- 
tends to  ItcnVity,  ennobles  no  form,  abjures  all 
that  is  poetic,  or  with  the  greatest  indifference 
overbuilds  and  crushes  it;  I  gave  respite  for  some 
time,  by  my  hes,  parodies,  and  heaps  of  compa- 
risons, to  his  life,  which  was  about  to  be  quite 
petrified.  — 

IMethought,  as  I  looked  through  his  prism  into 
the  dark  streak,  and  saw  all  that  he  wished  me 
to  see,  that  Faith  was  the  birth  and  visible  ap- 
pearance of  the  mind,  and  a  strengtliening  of  its 
being;  for  without  it,  every  thing  hovers  and 
gains  no  form,   and  escapes  through  a  thousand 
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outlets.  Tlius  also  when  I  doubt  and  believe  not, 
your  delightful  remembrance  also  takes  flight,  and 
leaves  me  nothing. 

October  17tli. 

I  have  a  request  you  dare  not  refuse;  during 
life  one  cannot  collect  enough  of  tliose  things 
which  sweeten  the  lonehness  of  the  grave,  such 
as  bows,  locks  of  the  beloved  one's  hair,  etc.; 
my  love  to  you  is  so  great  that  I  would  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  head,  still  less  deprive  you  of  one, 
for  it  belongs  to  you,  whom  my  love  has  made 
its  own,  and  I  will  not  miss  a  hair  of  you. — 
Give  me  your  book  —  let  it  be  handsomely  bound, 
in  a  friendly  colour  —  say  red  (for  that  is  a  co- 
lour In  which  we  have  often  met)  and  then  write 
with  your  own  hand  on  the  fly-leaf:  "Bettlne,  or 
my  Treasure,  etc.  etc.  —  tliis  book  I  give  to  thee." 


October  16tlr. 

Two  letters  did  I  receive  from  you  about  Dii- 
rer's  picture,  but  you  must  also  send  me  word, 
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whether  it  arrived  uninjured,  and  whether  you 
like  it?  tell  mc  what  you  find  pralsewortliy  in  it, 
tliat  I  may  tell  it  again  to  the  (very  poor)  painter. 
I  have  into  the  bargain  an  accumulated  correspond- 
ence with  young  off-shoots  of  the  fine  arts,  with 
a  young  architect  at  Cologne;  a  musician  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  who  studied  composition  with 
Winter,  rich  In  beautiful  melodies,  like  a  silver 
swan,  which  sings  in  the  clear  blue  atmosphere 
with  swelling  wings.  The  swan  has  a  confounded 
Bavarian  name,  he  is  called  Lindpalntncr;  yet,  says 
Winter,  he  will  bring  the  name  to  honour.  A 
young  engraver,  who  is  studying  with  Hess  at  IMu- 
nlch.  The  inclosed  sketch  is  by  him,  it  is  the  first 
impression,  but  smeared  and  unneat;  the  whole 
too  is  somewhat  indistinct,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  of  others  too  old,  nowithstanding  it  seems 
to  me  not  wholly  without  merit;  he  etched  it  di- 
rectly after  nature,  without  a  drawing:  if  it  please 
you,  I  will  send  you  one  cleaner,  better,  and  packed 
with  more  care,  that  you  can  stick  upon  the  wall 
by  your  bedside.  —  Now  to  all  these  people  I 
speak  comfort  in  different  ways,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
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sant  feeling  of  worthiness  I  have,  to  be  consulted 
by  them  as  their  httlc  oracle;  —  I  only  teacli  them 
to  understand  iheir  five  senses;  how,  as  it  were, 
being  of  all  things  flies  and  creeps  witliln  them; 
how  perfume  of  the  breezes,  force  of  the  earth, 
impulse  of  the  water,  and  colour  of  the  fne,  hve 
and  work  within  them;  how  the  real  essence  of 
art  lies  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  creation,  how 
hoar,  dew  and  mist,  rainbow,  wind,  snow,  hail, 
thunder  and  the  tlireatcning  comets,  the  northern 
lights,  etc.,  produce  quite  a  different  spirit.  God 
who  gives  wings  to  the  winds,  Mill  also  give  them 
to  your  spirits. 


Cetober  IStli. 

Do  you  not  remark  that  my  date  always  goes 
backwards  instead  of  forwards?  I  have  planned 
a  stratagem:  since  time  is  always  carrying  me  fur- 
ther on  and  never  to  you,  so  will  I  turn  back 
till  I  come  to  that  day  when  I  was  with  you,  and 
there  will  I  stop,  and  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  "in  future"  and  "opportunity"  and  "soon," 
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but  will  turn  my  back  upon  tlicni  all;  I  will  put 
a  lock  upon  tbe  door  of  Futurity,  and  therewith 
shut  up  the  way  to  you,  so  tliat  you  can  go  no- 
where but  to  me. 

AVrlte  to  me  about  the  music,  tliat  I  may  send 
it,  if  you  have  not  got  it;  I  like  so  to  send  any- 
thing,  and  then  I  beg  you  to  give  my  most  lov- 
ing greeting  to  jour  wife;  of  your  son  I  am  not 
forgetful.  But  do  you  write  to  me  on  a  clear  day, 
I  always  imagine  that  I  amongst  many  things  ani 
the  dearest  to  you.  A\  hen  your  mother  still  lived, 
I  could  talk  with  her  about  such  things;  she  ex- 
plained everything  to  me  in  your  few  hasty  lines: 
"I  know  Wolfgang,"  said  she,  "he  wrote  that  with 
a  heaving  heart,  he  holds  thee  as  safe  within  his 
arms  as  his  best  property."  Then  the  hand  which 
had  fostered  your  childhood,  stroked  my  head, 
and  she  shewed  me  sometimes  much  of  the  for- 
mer household  furniture  which  you  had  used.  — 
Those  were  charmins;  tliinijs. 

Bettine. 

To-morrow  I  return  to  3Iunicli,  then  I  shall 
sec  the  amiable  President.   At  the  public  sitting 
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of  the  Academy  this  year,  a  very  beautiful  trea- 
tise upon  tlie  history  of  the  old  salt-works  at 
Reichenhall  was  read.  It  had  the  peculiar  lot  ot 
tiring  every  one;  if  my  letter  should  take  part  in 
this  lot,  yet  read  it  for  tlie  sake  of  the  violence 
I  have  done  myself,  in  speaking  of  anything  else 
but  my  eternal  love. 


GOETHE  TO  BETTLXE. 

Weimar,  N'ovcmler  Srd  1S09. 

IIow  could  I,  dear  Bettine,  begin  a  contention 
with  you;  you  excel  friends  in  word  and  In  deed, 
in  kindness  and  gifts,  in  love  and  amusement: 
with  this  then  must  one  be  contented,  and  in  re- 
turn send  you  as  much  love  as  possible,  be  It 
only  in  silence. 

Your  letters  are  very  delightful  to  me;  if  you 
could  only  be  a  secret  observer  of  me  while  I 
read  them;  you  would  in  nowise  doubt  of  the 
power  which  they  exert  over  me;  they  remind 
me  of  the  time,  when  I  perhaps  was  as  foolish 
as  you,  but  certainly  happier  and  better  tlian  now. 
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Your  enclosed  picture  wns  immediately  recog- 
nized by  your  friends  and  duly  greeted.  It  is  very 
natural  and  artist-like,  there\villi  earnest  and  lovely. 
Say  something  friendly  to  the  artist  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time:  he  should  continue  to 
exercise  himself  in  sketching  after  nature,  the  Im 
mediate  feels  itself  directly ;  that  he  therewith  al- 
ways keep  the  maxims  of  his  art  in  his  eye,  is 
(rf  course.  Such  a  talent  must  even  become  lu- 
CTalive,  always  supposing  tliat  the  artist  lived  in 
a  great  town,  or  travelled  about.  In  Paris  they 
have  already  something  similar.  Induce  him  to 
tnkc  the  portrait  of  some  one  else,  whom  I  know, 
and  write  his  name,  perhaps  all  may  not  succeed 
Mith  him  like  the  interesting  Bettine;  for  really 
she  sits  so  truly  and  heartily  there,  tliat  one  must 
envy  the  someM'hat  corpulent  book  (which  bv  the 
by  is  In  good  keeping  with  the  picture)  its  place. 

Albrecht  Diirer  m  ould  have  arrived  quite  safe, 
if  the  fatal  precaution  had  not  been  taken  of  pack- 
ing fine  paper  upon  the  top,  which  has  in  some 
places  rubbed  Into  the  clothing,  which  is  now 
restored.   The  copy  deserves  all  respect,  it  is  per- 
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fecled  with  great  industry  and  wiUi  a  sincere  and 
honest  view  of  rendering  the  original  as  near  as 
possible.  Give  the  artist  my  thanks;  to  you  I  give 
them  daily  whenever  I  look  at  the  picture.  I  should 
like  once  at  least  to  see  a  portrait  after  nature 
from  this  pencil. 

Since  I  am  writing  this  word  PSalure  once 
more.  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  tell  you  "that 
you  should  make  your  ?^alure- Gospel,  which  you 
preach  to  the  artists,  somewhat  conditional;  for 
\vho  would  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  led 
into  every  error  by  so  charming  a  Pytlioness. 
Write  to  me  whether  the  spirit  inform  you 
what  I  mean.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  page  and 
take  this  as  a  pretext  for  being  silent  upon  what 
I  have  no  pretext  for  saying.  I  only  beg  you  that 
by  sending  me  the  compositions  of  Durant  and 
IMarcello,  you  would  sweetly  haunt  my  house  anew. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  friend  announced  herself, 
I  wished  to  anticipate  her,  and  really  believed  I 
was  going  to  meet  you,  as  I  mounted  the  stairs 
of  tlie  Elephant,  but  quite  another  countenance 
unfolded  itself  from  out  the  travelling  hood,  yet 
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since  iLen  I  am  bcMilchcd  often  to  turn  to  tlie 
door,  thinking  you  were  coming  to  recllfy  my 
error;  by  a  speedy,  longed-for  surprise,  I  shoiUd 
hold  myself  assured  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  be- 
longing of  old  to  my  family,  and  one  would  witli 
confidence  prepare  oneself  for  so  pleasing  an  event, 
if  the  evil  demon  were  not  well  exercised,  In 
plaving  tlie  heart,  before  all,  his  most  spiteful 
tricks;  and  as  the  tenderest  blossoms  are  often 
covered  with  snow,  so  too  the  sweetest  affections 
change  to  coldness:  for  such  things  one  must  al- 
ways hold  oneself  prepared;  and  It  Is  to  me  a 
warning  sign  tliat  I  had  to  thank  the  capricious 
April,  (although  at  parting)  for  your  first  ap- 
pearance. 

Goethe. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Munich,  November  9lli. 

Ah!  it  is  so  awful  in  many  an  hour  to  be 
alone!  Ah!  so  many  thoughts  need  comfort,  which 
yet  can  be  told  to  none;  so  many  frames  of  mind, 
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which  clra\y  one  at  once  into  the  Vast  and  Form- 
less, must  be  overcome.  Forth  into  tlie  cold,  open 
air,  upon  the  loftiest  snow- Alps,  in  the  midst  of 
night,  where  the  storm -wind  might  blow  upon 
one,  where  one  hardily  and  boldly  steps  to  meet 
the  only  narrow  feeling,  Fear;  there  I  imagine  to 
myself,  one  covdd  become  well. 

When  thy  genius  bears  along  the  high  blue 
heaven  a  storm-cloud,  and  at  last  lets  it  dash 
down  from  the  broad  mighty  wings  in  the  full 
bloom  of  the  rose  season,  this  does  not  raise  uni- 
versal pity:  many  a  one  enjoys  the  magic  of  the 
confusion,  many  a  one  loosens  his  own  desires 
thereiu;  a  tliird  (I  also)  sinks  down  by  the  rose, 
as  it  lies  broken  by  the  storm,  and  pales  with  it 
and  dies  with  it,  and  then  he  rises  again  in  fairer 
youth  new-born  —  through  thy  genius,  Goethe. 
This  I  say  to  you  from  the  impression  of  that 
book:  "y7^c  Elective  Affinities."*) 

A  clear  moon -night  liave  I  passed,  in  order 
to  read  your  book,  which  only  a  few  days  ago 


')  Die  Walilvervrandschaften,  by  Goethe. 
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came  to  hand.  You  can  think  that  In  this  night 
a  whole  world  crowded  through  my  soul.  I  feel 
that  from  yoii  ah>ne  is  to  he  had  halsam  for  tlie 
wounds,  Mhich  are  given  by  you;  for  when  the 
next  morning  your  letter  came  with  all  marks 
of  your  goodness,  I  knew  well  that  you  lived,  and 
for  me  too;  I  felt  my  mind  more  purified,  to  ren- 
der me  worthy  of  your  love.  This  book  is  a  storm- 
excited  sea,  where  the  waves  threateningly  beat 
upon  my  heart,  to  crush  me.  Your  letter  is  the 
lovely  shore,  where  I  land,  and  look  back  upon 
all  danger  with  quiet,  nay  even  with  good  comforli 
Thou  art  in  love  with  her,  Goethe;  I  have 
already  long  had  the  presentiment:  yonder  Venus 
li.is  risen  from  the  foaming  sea  of  your  passion, 
and  after  sowing  seeds  of  tear-pearls,  she  vanishes 
again  in  more  than  earthly  splendour.  You  are 
powerful,  you  would  have  the  whole  world  mourn 
with  you,  and  weeping  it  obeys  your  summons. 
But  I  too,  Goclhe,  have  made  a  vow;  you  seem 
to  give  me  up  in  your  grief.  "Run,"  you  say  to 
me,  "and  seek  for  yourself  flowers;"'  and  then  you 
lock  yourself  up  in  the  inmost  sadness  of  your 
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feeling:  yes,  this  Mill  I  do,  Goellic!  —  this  is  my 
vow,  I  will  seek  flowers,  gay  garlands  shall  adorn 
your  gales,  and  when  your  foot  stumbles,  they 
are  wrealhs.  which  I  have  laid  for  you  upon  the 
threshold;  and  when  you  dream,  it  is  the  balsam 
of  magic  blossoms,  which  overcomes  you:  flowers 
<)f  a  far.  strange  world,  where  I  am  not  strange, 
as  here  in  this  book,  where  a  ravenous  tiger  swal- 
lows up  the  fine  slructure  of  spiritual  love:  I  do 
not  understand  it,  this  cruel  enigma:  I  cannot  con- 
ceive mIiv  they  all  make  themselves  unhappy; 
why  they  all  serve  a  spiteful  demon  with  thorny 
sceptre:  and  Charlotte,  who  daily,  nay  hourly  scat- 
ters Incense  before  him,  who  with  mathematical 
certainty  prepares  unhappiness  for  all.  Is  not  love 
free?  —  do  not  they  both  stand  In  affinity?  why 
will  she  forbid  them  this  Innocent  hfe  with  and 
near  each  other?  Twins  they  are;  entwined  to- 
gether they  ripen  on  to  their  birth  Into  light;  and 
she  win  separate  these  germs,  because  she  can- 
not believe  In  Innocence:  the  Immense  prejudice 
of  sin  she  grafts  upon  Innocence;  0!  what  un- 
happy precaution! 
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Do  you  knoAv !  no  one  Is  thoroughly  acquainted 
>vJth  ideal  love;  each  one  believes  in  common 
love,  and  thus  one  cherishes,  one  grants  no  good 
fortune,  which  springs  from  this  loflier  one,  or 
which  by  it  might  reach  llic  end.  ^\halever  I 
shall  gain,  may  it  be  by  this  ideal  love:  it  bursts 
all  bars  to  new  worlds  of  art,  and  divination  and 
poesy:  yes,  naturally,  as  it  only  feels  itself  salis- 
lled  in  a  more  elevated  sense,  so  it  can  only  live 
in  a  more  lofty  element. 

Here,  your  IMignon  occurs  to  me,  how  Milh 
banded  eyes  she  dances  in  the  midst  of  eggs.  My 
love  is  skilful,  rely  entirely  upon  its  instinct,  it 
will  also  dance  blindfold  onward,  and  make  no 
false  step. 

You  interest  yourself  in  my  pupils  of  art, 
this  gives  me  and  them  much  delight.  The  young 
man,  who  etched  my  miniature,  is  of  a  family, 
each  single  member  of  \^hich  hangs  with  great 
attention  upon  your  doings ;  I  often  listened  to 
the  two  elder  brothers,  how  they  laid  plains,  to 
see  you  once  if  only  from  afar;  one  had  seen  you 
return  from  the  tlieatre,  wrapped  in  a  large  grey 
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cloak:  he  was  always  telling  me  of  it.—  What 
a  twofold  enjoyment  was  that  for  me!  —  for  I 
myself  had  been  with  you  that  rainy  day  in  the 
theatre,  and  this  cloak  protected  me  from  the 
eyes  of  the  many,  as  I  was  in  your  box  and  you 
called  me  "mouseling,"  because  so  secretly  hid,  I 
listened  from  out  its  wide  folds:  I  sat  in  dark- 
ness, but  you  in  the  light,  you  must  have  been 
sensible  of  my  love;  I  could  clearly  perceive  your 
sweet  friendliness,  which  was  blended  in  every 
feature,  in  every  motion :  yes !  I  am  rich ;  the  gol- 
den Pactolus  flows  through  my  veins  and  depo- 
sits its  treasures  in  my  heart.  Now  see!  such 
sweet  enjoyment  from  eternity  to  eternity,  why 
is  it  not  allowed  to  the  lovers  in  your  novel?  or 
why  does  is  not  suffice  them?  —  yes,  it  can  be 
that  another  lot  may  yet  step  between  us;  yes, 
it  must  be:  for  since  all  men  will  act,  they  will 
not  leave  such  a  space  unemployed:  let  them  have 
their  way,  let  them  sow  and  reap  —  that  is  not 
it; —  the  shiverings  of  love,  the  deeply  felt,  will 
once  again  rise  to  the  surface:  the  soul  loves, 
what  is  it  then  which  in  the  germing  seeds  will 
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be  moistened?  llic  deep -closed,  vcl  unborn  bios 
som;  this,  ils  future  will  be  produced  bv  such 
shiverings:  but  I  be  soul  is  the  closed  blossom  of 
the  body,  and  \vbeu  it  bursts  forlb  from  if.  then 
will  those  love -shiverings  in  heightened  feeling 
burst  forth  with  it;  yes,  (his  love  will  be  nolhing 
else,  tJjon  the  brealh  of  that  future  hrnvonlv  life; 
therefore  is  it  ihal  our  hearls  beat,  and  the  breath 
rules  the  Inconceivable  delight;  now  it  draws 
wilJj  heavy  sigh  froni  oul  the  abyss  of  bliss,  now 
it  can  scarcely  with  the  wind's  rapidity  end^racc 
all,  which  streams  mightily  through  it.  Yes.  thus 
it  is,  dear  Goethe,  1  perceive  each  moment  when 
I  think  of  thee,  that  it  oversteps  iJie  boundaries 
of  earthly  life,  and  deep  sighs  change  imseen  with 
the  quick  pulsation  of  enthusiasm;  yes,  thus  il  is, 
these  shiverings  of  love  are  the  breath  of  a  higher 
existence,  to  which  we  shall  once  belong,  and 
which  in  these  earthly  blessings  only  breathes 
softly  \ipon  us. 

Now  I  will  return  to  mv  young  artist,  who 
belongs  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  families,  all 
whose  highly  gifted  members,  although  so  young. 
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rise  far  above  iheir  time.  Louis  Grimm,  the  ar- 
tist, already  two  years  ago,  wlien  lie  had  very 
lilllc  practice,  but  much  quiet,  hidden  sense,  made 
a  portrait  of  me:  for  me  it  is  of  importance,  it 
has  truth,  but  no  superficial  skill;  few  people  there- 
fore find  it  like:  no  one  either  has  seen  me  fall 
asleep  over  the  Bible,  in  a  scarlet  gown,  in  the 
little  gothic  chapel,  with  gi-ave  stones  and  inscri[v 
tions  round  about;  I,  fallen  asleep  over  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon!  Let  it  be  framed  for  a  screen, 
and  think  that  while  it  changes  your  "Evening 
light"  to  quiet  darkening,  I  dreaming  explore  the 
brightness,  which  lighted  the  most  ardently  lov- 
ing of  Kings. 

The  young  artist's  character  moreover  is  such, 
Ihat  the  rest  of  the  good  which  you  say  to  him, 
is  not  applicable:  he  is  timid,  I  with  cunning  only 
have  made  him  tame  by  degrees:  I  won  him  by 
being  pleased  to  be  as  much  a  child  as  himself; 
we  had  a  cat  about  which  we  contended  in  play: 
in  an  unused  kitchen  I  myself  cooked  the  supper 
while  all  were  standing  by  the  fire,  1  sat  upon 
a  foot- stool  and  read:   as  chance  w^ould  have  it 
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1  was  dressed,  reclining,  and  in  drapery.  With 
great  enlluisiasm  for  tlic  favorable  accident,  he 
made  sketches  after  nalnre,  and  would  not  suffer 
me  to  alter  even  a  f(dd,  thus  we  assembled  an 
interesting  lillle  collection,  of  how  I  walk,  stand 
and  sit.  He  has  made  tours  into  the  neigh b«>uring 
country,  where  there  are  fair  attractive  faces;  he 
c\'erv  time  brought  with  him  a  treasure  of  clche<l 
plates,  imitated  from  the  humorous  wilh  remark- 
able truth.  The  simple  (lospel  which  I  preach 
to  him  is  nothing  else  than  what  the  warm  west 
wind  w  hispers  to  llie  violet  —  bv  this  it  cannot 
be  led  into  error.  The  enclosed  etchings  aft^r 
nature  will  please  you. 

The  nuisician  is  mv  favourite,  and  with  him 
I  might  more  easilv  have  driven  my  discourses 
upon  art  to  excess,  for  there  I  expatiate  more, 
and  here  I  cede  nothing  to  you:  I  will  soon  again 
take  you  to  task,  you  must  accept  with  their  mys- 
tic workings  the  overpowering  unconceived  pre- 
sentiment of  wonderful  powers,  I  will  soon  draw 
a  deeper  breath  and  express  all  before  you.  \  cry 
strange  is  it,  an  architect,  whom  1  formerly  knew. 
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appears  indisputably  In  your  "Eledlve  Affinities. " 
He  deserves  it  for  his  former  enlhusiaslic  love 
to  you.  He  made  at  tlial  time  Ihe  model  of  a 
very  wonderful  house  for  you,  which  stood  upon 
a  rock^  and  was  ornamented  with  many  bronxc 
ilgures,  fountains  and  columns. 

IJow  mucli  had  I  still  to  say  to  you  upon  a  glo- 
rious word*)  in  your  letter,  but  it  will  answer  of 
itself,  or  I  am  not  worth  your  lavishing  so  nuich 
condescension  upon  me.  Often  I  would  fain  look 
upon  you,  to  carry  happiness  in  your  eyes,  and 
again  to  draw  happiness  from  them,  therefore  do 
I  now  leave  off  writing. 

BETTIfSE. 


TO  GOETHE. 

The  world  often  becomes  too  narrow  for  mc. 

What  oppresses  me,  is  the  truce,  the  peace,  with  all 

the  dreadful  coiLsequeuccs,  with  all  the  profligate 

treachery  of  policy.  The  geese  which  witli  tlieir 


*)  Foolisii  as  you,  etc.  etc.     (Goethe's  letter.) 
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cackling  once  saved  tlie  Capitol,  allow  not  their 
right  to  be  disputed,  they  alone  take  tlie  lead. 

But  tliou  friendly  Goelhe!  thou  Sunbeam! 
which  even  In  tlie  midst  of  winlcr,  lies  upon  the 
sno^vy  heights  and  peeps  In  at  my  window.  — 
On  the  neighbour's  roof  upon  which  tlie  sun  shines 
in  tlie  morning,  I  have  made  a  remembrance  of 
thee. 

WlUiout  you  I  should  perhaps  have  been  as 
sad  as  one  born  blind,  who  has  no  idea  of  Uie 
lights  of  heaven.  Thou  clear  fountain  in  which 
the  moon  mirrors  itself,  where  the  stars  are  scooped 
up  with  hollowed  hand  to  be  drank;  thou  poet, 
freeman  of  Nature,  who,  her  Image  In  iJiy  bosom, 
leaches  us  poor  children  of  slavery  to  adore  It. 

That  I  write  to  you,  is  as  strange  as  if  one 
lip  spoke  to  the  other;  listen,  I  have  sometliing 
to  tell  you;  yes,  I  am  too  prolbc,  since  all  that 
I  say  is  of  course,  and  what  should  the  other  lip 
answer  to  it?  In  the  consciousness  of  my  love, 
my  inmost  relationship  to  you,  you  are  silent.  — 
Ah!   how   could  Ottilie  wish   to  die  sooner?   O, 

ask  you,  Is  it  not  also   an   expiation  to  bear 
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happiness,  lo  enjoy  happiness?  —  0  Cocllie.  could 
you  not  have  created  one  who  could  have  saved 
her?  —  You  are  excellent  but  cruel,  that  you  let 
this  life  destroy  Itself;  after  mlsforlunc  had  once 
broken  In,  you  should  have  hidden,  as  the  eartli 
hides,  and  as  It  blooms  freshly  above  the  graves, 
so  should  loftier  feelings  and  sentiments  have 
bloomed  from  out  the  past,  and  not  the  unripe 
youthful  man  should  have  been  tluis  rooted  out 
and  thrown  away;  what  to  me  Is  all  mind,  all 
feeling  In  Ottllle's  diary?  It  Is  not  maidenly  for 
her  to  leave  her  lover,  and  not  to  await  from 
him  the  unfolding  of  her  fate;  it  Is  not  womanly, 
that  she  does  not  consider  his  fate  alone;  and  It 
is  not  motherly,  (since  she  must  forefeel  all  the 
young  germs,  whose  roots  are  entwined  with  hers) 
that  she  has  no  care  for  them,  but  brings  all  to 
destruction  with  herself. 

There  Is  a  limit  between  a  realm  which  springs 
from  necessity,  and  that  loftier  one  which  the 
free  spirit  cultivates;  into  the  realm  of  necessity 
we  are  born,  we  find  ourselves  there  at  first;  but 
to  that  free  one,  we  are  elevated.  As  wings  carry 
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tliroiigh  the  air  llie  bird  ^vlucIl  was  before  com- 
pelled to  lie  unnedgcd  In  ilic  nest,  so  does  tbat 
spirit  carry  our  fortunes  proud  and  independent 
into  liberty:  close  to  this  limit,  do  you  lead  your 
loving  ones;  no  wonder!  all  we  a\Ii()  think  and 
love  await  at  ihis  limit  our  rcdoniptlon;  nay  all 
the  world  appear  to  me  as  though  assembled  on 
the  shore,  and  waiting  a  passage  through  all  pre- 
judices, evil  desires  and  vices  to  the  land  where 
heavenly  freedom  is  cherished.  A^  c  are  wrong 
to  believe,  for  this  the  body  must  be  put  off,  to 
come  to  heaven.  Verily!  as  all  Nature,  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity  frames  itself,  even  so  does  hea- 
ven frame  itself ,  in  Hself,  In  the  recognition  of 
a  germing  spiritual  life  to  which  one  devotes  all 
liis  powers,  till  of  its  own  power,  It  generates 
into  freedom;  this  is  our  task,  our  spiritual  or- 
ganisation, it  depends,  whether  It  is  animated 
whether  tlie  splrii  becomes  Aature,  In  order  that 
again  a  spirit,  a  prophetic  one,  unfold  itself  from 
this  nature.  The  poet  (you  Goethe)  must  first  un- 
fald  tin's  new  life,  he  lifts  his  wli^s  and  rises 
above  the  desiring,  and  allures  them  and  shews 
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them  liow  one  may  support  oneself  above  Uie 
soil  of  prejudice:  but  alas!  your  Muse  is  a  Sappho; 
instead  of  following  her  genius,  sbc  has  precipi- 
tated herself  down  from  the  rock. 


Novem'ier  29lli. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  thus  far,  then  I  went  to 
bed  from  mere  fear  and  as  I  do  every  evening, 
that  in  thought  on  you  I  may  fall  asleep  at  your 
feet,  I  could  not  yesterday  succeed;  I  was  ashamed 
that  I  had  talked  away  so  arrogantly,  and  all  is 
perhaps  not  as  I  mean  it.  After  all  it  is  jealousy 
which  so  excites  me,  that  I  seek  a  way  how  I 
may  draw  you  to  me  again  and  make  you  for- 
get her:  now  try  me,  and  whatever  I  be,  yet  do 
not  forget  my  love,  and  pardon  me  too  for  send- 
ing you  my  diary;  I  wrote  it  on  the  Rhine;  I 
have  therein  spread  out  before  you  the  existence 
of  the  years  of  my  childhood,  and  shown  you 
how  our  mutual  "elective  affinity"  forced  me  like 
a  rivulet,  to  sweep  on  hastening,  over  crags  and 
rocks,  among  thorns  and  mosses,  till  there  where 
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you,  mlglily  stream  swallow  mcup.  Yes,  I  wished 
to  keep  this  book  till  I  should  at  last  be  with 
you  again,  then  I  would  in  tlie  morning  see  in 
your  eyes  what  you  had  read  in  it  at  evening: 
but  now  I  am  troubled  with  tlie  tliought,  that 
you  should  lay  my  diary  in  the  place  of  Ollijie's, 
and  should  love  the  living  who  remains  with  you 
more  tJian  her  who  is  gone  away  from  you. 

Do  not  burn  my  letters,  do  not  tear  Uiem, 
or  you  might  even  do  harm  to  yourself,  so  firmly, 
so  truly  am  I  bound  to  you;  but  shew  them  to 
IK)  one,  hide  them  like  a  secret  beauty,  my  love 
gives  you  beauty,  you  are  beautiful  because  you 
feel  yourself  loved. 


Mnrnrng. 

During  the  night  often  a  good  fortune  blos- 
soms, like  the  Turkisli  bean,  which  planted  at 
evening,  grew  up  till  morning,  and  threw  its  ten- 
tlrils  round  tlic  moon's  sickle;  but  at  the  first 
sun -beam  all  withers  to  the  very  root;  thus  did 
my   dream    last    night,    blooming,    climb    up   to 
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you;  and  it  was  just  at  the  fairest,  you  called 
me  "your  all,"  tlien  broke  the  morning  and  tlie 
beautiful  dream  was  withered  like  the  beanstalk, 
by  whleh  one  at  night  so  conveniently  mounted 
to  Moon -land. 

Ah!  write  to  me  soon,  I  am  troubled  about 
all  which  I  have  dared  in  this  letter,  I  close  it 
to  begin  another;  true  I  might  have  kept  back 
what  I  have  said  to  you  about  the  "Elective  Af- 
linlties,"  but  would  it  have  been  right  to  conceal 
from  tlie  friend,  what  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
breast  wanders  in  the  night?  — 

BETTrWE. 


TO  GOETHE. 

December  13lh  1809. 

Ah,  I  will  abjure  idolatry!  of  you  I  do  not 
speak,  for  what  prophet  says  that  you  are  no  God? 

I  speak  of  great  and  little,  which  leads  the 
soul  astray.  0  did  you  but  know  what  is  good 
for  your  salvation,  now  in  the  days  of  your  vi- 
sitation? —  Luke  xixr 
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I  liad  much  to  sny  to  voii,  but  it  throbs  \vltliln 
my  heart,  and  pauiful  thoughts  tower  one  above 
anotlicr. 

Peace  is  confirmed.  In  the  moment  of  the  most 
gh)rious  victory,  wlien  the  energy  of  this  people 
liad  readied  its  sumint,  Austria  commands  them 
to  lay  down  tlicir  arms;  what  right  has  she  to 
tliis?  Has  she  not  long  already,  maliciously  fear- 
ful, separated  her  cause  from  ihat  of  tlie  Tyro- 
lose? —  There  stand  the  crowned  heads,  around 
this  jewel  IVrol,  they  look  eagerly  upon  it,  and 
are  all  daxzled  by  its  pure  fire:  but  tliey  throw 
a  pall  over  it  —  their  crafty  policy!  and  now  they 
decide  in  cold -blood  upon  its  fate.  Should  I  say, 
what  deep  wounds  the  story  of  tliis  year  has  in- 
flicted upon  me,  who  would  commiserate  me? 
And  who,  alas !  am  I  that  I  should  let  my  com- 
plainl.  my  curse  be  heard?  —  Each  one  has  the 
right,  in  Mhosc  heart  it  so  rages  as  in  mine,  to 
espouse  the  highest  destinies;  alas!  in  notliing 
more  have  I  either  pleasure  or  confidence;  the 
cold  winter-wind,  whicli  storms  to-day,  witli  it  I 
do  not  stand  hi  opposition ,  it  at  least  docs  not 
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deceive  me.  Six  weeks  ago,  there  were  a  few 
fine  days,  we  made  a  journey  to  the  hills;  as  we 
approached  the  chain  of  the  rocky  Alps,  this 
worked  mightily  within  me,  tlic  ashes  fell  from 
my  heart,  there  streamed  the  glow  of  spring  into 
the  languid  ray  of  the  Autumn- sun.  It  was  splen- 
did beneath  the  firs  and  pines  upon  the  high  Alp, 
they  bowed  their  tops  in  the  wind -blast  to  one 
another;  were  I  a  kitten,  in  their  shade  the  Em- 
peror's majesty  would  not  have  dazzled  me.  Here 
I  lay  upon  the  steep  precipice  and  overlooked 
the  narrow  valley  out  of  which,  coupled  with 
hills,  hieroglyphic  rock- walls  rise.  I  was  alone 
upon  tlie  steep  height  and  oversaw  numberless 
ravines;  the  sympathising  preachers  of  extacy  had 
remained  behind  —  it  was  too  steep  for  Uiem.  — 
Had  we  both  been  there  together  in  summer  and 
hand  in  hand,  carefully,  slowly,  alone,  descended 
tlie  dangerous  path,  —  these  were  my  holy  tlioughts 
there  above  —  had  you  been  there  —  we  should 
have  reflected  otherwise.  —  A  Avrcath  cools,  and 
becomes  well  the  heated  cheeks: — what  would 
you?  —  firs  sting,   oaks   will  not  bend  pliantly, 
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elms  —  llic  branches  arc  loo  liij^li,  poplars  do  not 
adorn,  and  llie  Ircc  mIiIcIi  is  yonrs,  llial  is  not 
here. —  riiis  I  often  said:  mine  is  not  here;  vou 
are  mine,  hot  you  arc  not  here. 

]|  mii^ht  chance,  thai,  according  to  your  pro- 
phetic vision,  in  a  short  lime  my  \vay  may  lead 
nic  1o  you,  I  waul  I  his  remuneration  for  the  evil 
time  which  I  have  lived  without  yon. 

A  distinguished  class  of  men,  amongst  whom 
were  excellent  people,  are  the  Phvsicians;  when 
disease  broke  forth  so  terribly  during  ihe  war, 
most  of  ihem  became  victims  to  their  activity: 
ihon  it  is  that  we  lirst  see  what  ihev  are  worlli, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  live:  death  drives  llic 
bud  to  an  unseasonable  blossom. 

The  enclosed  drawing  is  the  portrait  of  Tied- 
maiui,  a  professor  of  Medicine  here,  he  interests 
himself  so  much  for  iish  that  he  wnite  a  beau- 
tiful work  upon  their  hearts,  provided  with  very 
good  plates:  now  since  you  in  your  ''Elective 
Aflinities"  have  shewn  that  you  closely  examine 
heart  and  loins,  iish- hearths  will  also  be  interest- 
ing to  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  discover  Uiat 
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your  Charlotte  has  the  heart  of  a  Nvhiting:  with 
my  next,  (In  whicli  I  shall  send  many  other  things) 
I  will  forward  it.  Do  not  have  a  mean  opinion 
of  the  drawing,  only  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
man,  and  you  will  see  that  he  does  honour  to 
his  mirror. 

To  come  again  to  something  bitter,  Meline 
with  the  beautiful  eye- lashes,  of  whom  you  said, 
she  was  like  a  rose  which  the  dew  above  had 
just  waked  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  will  marry  a 
man  who  is  generally  known  as  an  excellent  man. 
()  how  sad  is  it  to  be  the  slave  of  excellence, 
one  will  there  do  no  better  than  Charlotte  did, 
one  frets  oneself  and  others  to  death  with  virtue. 
Excuse  me  only,  that  I  am  always  beginning  anew 
about  your  book,  I  ought  rather  to  be  silent,  since 
I  have  not  mind  enough,  to  comprehend  it  tlio- 
roughly. 

Strange  is  it,  that  while  reality  so  powerfully 
eKcites  me,  even  so  powerfully  does  fiction  cast 
me  down.  'J1ie  black  eyes  which  are  large  and 
somewhat  wide  open,  but  quite  Idled  with  friend- 
liness when  tliey  h)ok  on  me;  the  mouth  from 
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whose  lips  songs  flow,  wliicli  I  can  close  willi 
a  seal,  which  ihcn  sing  more  hcaiififiilly,  inunmir 
more  sweelly,  warmer  than  hefore,  and  the  breast 
on  which  I  can  hide  myself,  when  I  have  prattled 
too  much,  such  I  shall  never  misunderstand,  such 
will  never  be  strange  to  me —  hereupon,  good 
nigh  I ! 

The  accompanying  plates  are  by  our  friend 
Grimm;  the  two  bovs  beads  he  did  hastily  upon 
a  journev  to  the  Staremberger  lake,  the  drawini; 
of  them  is  still  better,  it  is  together  with  the  sce- 
nery, the  boys,  the  dark  one  sitting  upon  a  bank 
in  the  sun,  the  fair  one,  leaninj;  ajrainsi  the  well 
side,  all  delightfully  true  to  ISalure.  i'he  girl  is 
an  earlier  attempt  of  his  graving  needle,  your 
praise  has  given  him  great  zeal;  his  master  is  tlic 
engraver  Hess,  whom  I  often  watch  with  mute 
astonishment  at  his  great  important  works. 

IMarcello's  psalms  are  here  at  Landshut  too 
miserably  copieil.  it  is  old  church -style,  I  must 
have  patience  till  I  find  a  copier. 

Farewell,  greet  heartily  from  me  all  that  is 
thine. 
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]My  address  is  at  Count  Joncrs  house  in 
Landsliut. 

BETTU^fE, 

TO  GOETHE. 

1  Lave  bolted  my  door,  and  not  to  be  quite 
alone  ^vIth  my  ill-lumionr,  I  searched  for  your 
Eugenia:  she  Jiad  liidden  herself  in  tJie  very  hind- 
most corner  of  the  book -case:  I  felt  assured  of 
consolation,  a  heavenly  tliought  \vould  therein 
breathe  upon  me;  I  have  drank  it  in  like  scent 
of  flowers;  beneath  oppressive  clouds  I  have  calmly 
advanced  untired  forwards  to  the  lonely  point, 
where  no  one  willingly  abides,  since  there  the 
four  winds  meet  and  do  not  drive  the  poor  way- 
farer about,  but  liold  him  fast  in  the  midst  of  them; 
yes,  when  misfortune  is  in  full  storm,  then  one 
is  not  driven  here  and  there,  but  turned  likeNiobe 
to,  stone. 

Now  that  the  book  is  read,  the  thick  earth- 
fog  disperses,  and  now  I  must  speak  with  you.  — 
I  am  often  unhappy  and  know  not  wherefore; 
to-day  I  think  it  was  because  I  believed  I  took 
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your  letter  from  the  post-boy,  and  it  vas  another; 
mv  heart  heat  so  violently,  and  after  all  It  was  no- 
thing. AMien  I  came  in,  all  asked  me.  why  I  looked 
so  pale,  and  I  handed  them  mv  letter  and  fell 
quite  exhausted  upon  a  chair;  they  wondered  what 
in  the  world  it  could  contain;  it  was  an  <dd  ac- 
count of  four  florins  from  Robert,  the  old  painter 
at  Cassel,  of  whom  I  learnt  nothing:  thev  laughed 
at  me,  but  I  cannot  laugh,  for  I  have  an  evil  con- 
science; I  know  but  little  what  suits  mind,  soul 
and  heart  plead  with  one  another;  why  then  have 
I  written  to  you  all  sorts  of  things  for  which  I 
cannot  answer.  \ou  are  not  angry  with  me?  how 
could  mv  immature  prattle  oflend  you?  but  you 
do  not  answer,  because  after  all  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  might  say,  and  thus  has  my  pre- 
sumption robbed  me  of  my  good  fortune,  and  who 
knows  when  you  will  be  again  in  humour.  Ah 
fortune!  thou  lellest  not  tliyself  be  mastered  and 
not  be  formed;  where  thou  appearest,  there  art 
thou  ever  peculiar  in  thy  being,  and  destrovest 
by  thy  innocence  every  plan,  every  calculation 
upon  the  future. 
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IMIsf(»rlunc  is  pcrliaps  the  organlvsalion  of  for- 
tune; a  fluid  diamond,  wliich  congeals  to  crystal, 
a  disease  of  longing,  ^vhicll  becomes  a  pearl!  O 
write  to  me  soon. 

January  12lli  ISIO. 

Bettise. 


GOETHE  TO  BETTINE. 
That  is  a  dear,  graceful  child,  cunning  as  a 
little  fox!  you  bounce  into  my  house  like  a  for- 
tune-bomb, in  which  you  conceal  your  claims 
and  just  complaints.  This  so  crushes  me  down, 
that  I  do  not  even  think  of  justifying  myself.  — 
The  waistcoat,  of  soft  velvet  within,  of  smooth 
silk  without,  is  now  my  breast- plate,  the  more 
comfortable  I  feel  under  this  well -suited  corslet, 
the  more  oppressed  is  my  conscience,  and  as  I 
two  days  afterwards  dived  into  the  pocket  by 
chance,  and  drew  forth  the  register  of  my  sins, 
I  was  then  immediately  resolved,  to  search  no 
excuses  for  my  long  silence.  To  you  yourself  how- 
ever I  propose  it  as  a  theme,  to  interpret  my  si- 
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lence  on  your  so  surprising  communications  in  a 
friendly  manner,  which  may  In  a  conjicnial  way, 
answer  your  undiminished  K)\e,  your  constancy 
to  tJie  past  and  I  lie  present.  Concerning  the  "Klec- 
llvc  Afllnilles"  only  tills:  the  poet  was  at  the  de- 
velopment of  this  sad  fate,  deeply  moved;  he  has 
hornc  his  share  of  pains;  chide  him  nol  therefore, 
that  he  calls  upon  his  friends  for  sympathy.  Since 
so  much  which  is  sad  dies  unmourned  the  death 
of  oblivion,  the  poet  has  here  proposed  to  him- 
self In  this  one  fabled  lot.  as  in  a  funeral  urn,  to 
collect  the  tears  for  much  that  has  been  neglected. 
\our  views,  deep  and  springing  out  of  spirit  and 
Inilh.  nevertheless  belong  to  the  fairest  oflerings, 
which  delight,  but  can  ne\er  disturb  me:  1  car- 
neslly  beg  you  therefore,  to  connnit  uilh  con- 
scientious truth  such  things  to  paper,  and  at  any 
rate,  not  lo  cast  it  lo  the  winds,  as  is  easy  to  be 
feared  with  your  spiritual  relations  and  superfluity 
of  thoughts.  Farew  ell,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
soon  again. 

Weimar,  Febniarj  5th  1810. 

G<.>ErHF.. 
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3Iy  vifc  can  write  and  IcU  you  Iicrself  In  what  a 
(lllcinma  she  has  been  about  a  masquerade  dress 
and  IiONv  dehglited  she  was  at  the  openhig  of 
t!ie  band-box  —  it  made  a  splendid  clTect.  About 
dear  3Iehne's  marriage,  I  say  nothing,  it  does  one 
no  good,  when  so  beautiful  a  girl  throws  herself 
away;  and  the  congratulation  which  one  then 
oilers,  only  weighs  on  the  heart. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Continue  to  be  so  rich  in  love  to  me,  do  you 
yourself  pack  together  what  you  send  me,  write 
yourself  the  address  on  the  parcel;  all  this  de- 
lights me,  and  your  letter  which  makes  good  all 
damages,  nay !  so  mildly  supports  my  own  weak- 
nesses, gives  me  to  myself  again,  because  it  takes 
my  part. 

?sow  I  am  blown  upon  by  all  humours,  I  close 
my  eyes  and  grumble  that  I  may  see  and  hear 
nothing,  no  world,  no  solitude,  no  friend,  no  foe, 
no  God,  and  at  last  too  no  heaven. 

Ilofer  they  have  taken  prisoner  in  a  cow-herd's 
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hut  upon  the  Passcwcr  mountains,  this  whole 
lime  have  I  secretly  followed  the  hero  with  my 
prayers.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  with  a  printed 
Tyrolese  lamentation:  "The  leader  of  the  hero- 
hand  on  lofty  Alps  a  captive  mad^,  finds  many 
tears  within  our  hearts."  Ah!  he  Is  not  unwept  by 
me,  but  the  age  is  iron  and  turns  every  complaint  to 
shame;  therefore  must  one  fear  the  worst,  although 
it  is  impossible.  No!  it  is  not  possible,  that  they 
should  hurt  a  hair  of  this  mild  hero's  head,  who 
for  all  <he  sacrifices,  which  he  and  his  country 
made  in  vain,  took  no  other  revenge,  Uian  to  write 
in  a  letter  to  Speckbacher: —  "thy  glorious  con- 
quests are  all  in  vain,  Austria  has  made  peace 
with  France,  and  Tyrol  has  been  —  forgotten.' 

In  my  stove  the  wind  whistles  and  roars  and 
blows  the  glow  into  a  flame,  and  burns  the  old 
Bavarian  pines  down  Into  ashes;  herewith  then 
I  have  my  amusement  as  it  cracks  and  rumbles, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  study  IMarpurgs  fugues: 
and  tlierewltli  it  is  so  well  with  me  that  the 
"wherefore?"  never  can  be  answered,  that  one 
must  assume   the  immediate  rule  of  the  leader 
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(Dux)  and  that  the  companion  joins  —  ah!  even 
as  I  fain  would  join  you:  thus  would  I  essenti- 
ally be  to  you,  without  making  much  noise;  all 
the  ways  of  life  should  proceed  from  you  and 
end  in  you  again,  and  tliat  would  be  a  genuine, 
exact  fugue,  where  no  demand  of  feeling  remains 
unanswered,  and  in  wlilch  the  philosopher  can- 
not meddle. 

I  will  confess  to  you,  will  sincerely  avow  to 
you  all  my  sins,  fust  those  in  which  you  are 
partly  to  blame  and  which  you  must  also  expiate 
witli  me,  then  those  which  most  oppress  me,  and 
lastly  those,  in  which  I  even  find  pleasure. 

Firstly:  I  too  often  tell  you  tliat  I  love  you, 
nay  I  know  nothing  else;  when  I  turn  it  here 
and  there,  nothing  else  comes  of  it. 

Secondly:  I  envy  all  your  friends,  tlie  play- 
mates of  your  youth,  and  the  sun  which  shines 
into  your  cliamber,  and  your  servants,  especially 
your  gardener  who  under  your  orders  lays  aspa- 
ragus beds. 

Thirdly:  I  grant  you  no  pleasure  because  I 
am  not  tliere;  when  any  one  has  seen  you,  speaks 
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of  your  high  spirits  and  gracefulness,  that  is  no 
great  pleasure  for  me;  but  \vlicn  he  says  that  you 
are  serious,  coltl  and  reserved,  that  I  hke  well. 

Fourthly:  I  neglect  all  people  on  your  account, 
no  one  Is  any  thing  to  me,  of  their  love  I  think 
nothing;  nay!  whoever  praises  me  displeases  me, 
that  is  jealousy  of  myself  and  of  you,  and  no 
proof  of  a  great  hearl,  and  that  Nature  has  a  mi- 
serable disposition  which  withers  on  one  side, 
when  it  will  blossom  on  the  other. 

Fifthly:  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  despise 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  so  praise  you;  all  the  good  which  is  said 
of  you,  I  cannot  listen  to,  only  a  few  simple  per- 
sons, those  I  can  allow  to  speak  about  you,  and 
that  need  not  exactly  be  praise;  no,  one  may 
make  oneself  a  little  merry  about  you,  and  then 
I  can  tell  you  that  an  unmerciful  waggery  rises 
williin  me,  when  I  can  throw  off  the  chains  of 
slavery  for  a  little. 

Sixthly:  I  feel  a  deep  displeasure  in  my  soul, 
that  it  is  not  you,  with  whom  I  live  under  the 
same  roof  and  breathe  tlie  same  air;  I  fear  the 
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neighbourhood  of  strange  people;  at  church  I  seek 
a  place  on  the  beggar's  bench,  because  It  is  the 
most  neutral  —  the  finer  the  people,  the  stronger 
is  my  dislike;  to  be  touched  makes  me  angry, 
ill  and  unhappy:  tlms  in  company  and  at  balls  I 
cannot  remain  long;  dancing  I  might  like,  if  I  could 
dance  alone  upon  an  open  spot,  where  the  breath 
which  comes  from  out  strange  bosoms  does  not 
reach  me.  What  influence  might  not  that  have 
upon  the  soul,  only  to  live  near  one's  friend  — 
so  much  the  more  painful  the  struggle  against 
that  ^^Ilich  spiritually  and  bodily  must  for  ever 
remain  strange. 

Seventhly:  In  company  when  I  am  to  hear  some- 
thing read  aloud,  I  seat  myself  in  a  corner  and 
secretly  stop  my  ears,  or  I  entirely  lose  myself 
in  thought  upon  the  first  word  that  offers:  then 
when  some  one  does  not  understand,  I  wake  up 
out  of  another  world  and  I  presume  to  give  an 
explanation  upon  it,  and  what  others  take  for 
madness,  is  to  me  intelligible,  and  is  connected 
with  an  internal  knowledge,  wlilch  I  cannot  ex- 
press.  Of  yours  I  cannot  possibly  hear  anything 
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read  aloud  nor  read  it  aloud  myself —  I  must  be 
alone  w'dh  myself  and  with  thee. 

Eighthly:  I  cannot  appear  strange  or  high  to 
any  one;  Avhen  I  put  myself  to  the  least  incon- 
venience I  become  quite  stupid,  for  it  seems  tre- 
mendously stupid  to  impose  upon  one  another 
—  also  that  respect  should  express  itself  more  In 
something  attained  than  in  something  felt,  1  think 
that  reverence  must  spring  only  from  a  feeling 
of  intrinsic  worth.  Ilerewitli  occurs  to  me,  that 
near  3Iunlch  lies  a  village,  which  is  called  Cul- 
tures-seat. In  a  walk  to  it  they  explained  to  me, 
that  this  name  of  Cultures-seat  arose  from  the  in- 
tention of  giving  the  peasantry  a  higher  cultiva- 
tion; all  however  stands  upon  tlie  old  footing,  and 
tliese  good  peasants  who  were  to  set  the  whole 
country  a  good  example,  sit  at  the  beer -can  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  drinking;  the  school-house 
is  very.  large,  and  has  no  round  but  all  square 
window-panes;  yet  the  school -master  loves  the 
twilight:  he  sat  behind  the  stove,  had  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief hanging  over  his  head  to  protect  himself 
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ngalnst  tlie  flies,  the  long  pipe  had  fallen  from 
his  hand,  and  he  slept  and  snored  till  it  echoed 
again:  the  WTiting- books  lay  all  heaped  up  be- 
fore him,  that  he  might  set  copies  of  ornamental 
writing  —  I  drew  a  stork  standing  upon  its  nest 
and  wrote  underneath:  — 

Ye  children  learn  to  make  your  nest,  with 
your  own  hands  as  suits  the  best.  The  proud  fir  in 
the  wood  which  teems,  fell  for  your  rafters  and 
your  beams.  And  then  when  all  the  w  alls  do  stand, 
see  you  to  have  an  oak  at  hand,  of  which  you 
may  carve  table  and  dish,  to  dine  upon  it  meat 
and  fish.  The  best  wood  take  to  cradle  and  bed, 
for  child  and  wife  that  you  will  get,  and  profit 
of  God's  bliss  and  power,  by  sun-shine  and  by 
raining  shower.  From  your  retreat  look  then 
about,  as  from  your  roof  the  stork  so  stout,  which 
ev'ry  year  will  be  your  guest,  to  lead  tlie  fate  on 
to  your  best.  Still  under  just  cause  learn  to  write 
your  father's  name,  and  now  sleep  quiet.  This  is 
the  very  Cultur's-scat,  on  which  this  pretty  rhyme 
wiU  fit. 
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I  fluttered  every  moment  out  of  llie  door,  for 
fear  the  schoolmaster  should  awake;  I  made  my 
rhymes  without,  and  stole  hack  again  upon  tiptoe, 
to  write  them  down  with  a  one-nibhed  pen, 
which  liad  probably  been  made  with  the  hread- 
kulfc;  at  last  I  took  the  blue  riband  from  my 
slraw-hat,  and  made  It  into  a  handsome  bow  round 
the  book,  that  he  might  at  all  events  see  it;  else, 
the  pretty  poem  might  easily  have  hcen  lost  In 
the  wilderness  of  writing  books.  Before  the  door 
sat  Rumohr,  my  conductor,  having  In  the  mean 
lime  eaten  a  basin  of  curds;  I  would  not  cat  any 
thing,  nor  indeed  slop  any  longer,  for  fear  the 
schoolmaster  should  awake;  upon  the  road  Ru- 
mohr spoke  very  finely  upon  the  peasantry,  upon 
their  wants,  and  how  the  good  of  the  state  de- 
pended upon  theirs,  and  that  one  must  not  force 
any  knowledge  upon  them,  which  they  cannot 
use  immediately  In  their  calling,  and  that  one 
nuLst  form  them  to  be  free  men,  that  is,  people 
who  themselves  procure  all  that  they  want.  Then 
too  he  spoke  about  their  religion,  and  upon  this 
he   said   some   very   beautiful  things;   he  was  of 
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opinion,  that  each  rank  must  let  that  pass  for 
rehgion  which  is  their  chief  calUng:  tlie  calling 
of  the  peasant  is  to  protect  the  whole  country 
from  famine;  herein  must  his  importance  and  obli- 
gations to  the  state  be  made  intelligible  to  him; 
it  must  be  put  to  his  heart,  how  great  an  in- 
fluence he  has  upon  the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
and  thus  too  must  he  be  treated  with  respect, 
from  which  will  spring  self-respect,  which  essen- 
tially is  of  more  value  to  every  man  than  any 
other  advantage;  and  thus  would  the  sacrifices 
which  fate  demands,  be  made  uncompelled. 
Like  the  mother,  who  nourishes  her  own  child, 
and  for  it  offers  up  her  all  \v^Ith  joy,  so  would 
the  direct  feeling  of  being  essential  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  surely  bring  forth  each  sacrifice  in 
order  to  preserve  this  dignity:  no  revolutions  would 
then  take  place;  for  self-taught  policy  would  in 
all  anticipate  each  just  demand,  and  that  would 
be  a  religion  which  each  could  comprehend,  and 
where  the  whole  day's  work  would  be  a  conti- 
nual prayer;  for  all  which  passes  not  in  this  feel- 
ing, is  sin.  He  said  this  much  more  beautiful  and 
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true:  only  I  am  not  yet  capable  of  this  wisdom 
and  cannot  render  it  so  again. 

Thus  have  I  at  once  sprung  olT  from  my  con- 
fession; I  wished  to  say  still  much  which  one 
might  perhaps  find  sinful;  how  that  I  love  your 
garment  better  than  my  fellow -creatures,  that  I 
would  fain  kiss  the  steps  upon  which  your  feet 
go  up  and  down,  etc.  — This  one  might  call  idol- 
atry; or  is  it  so,  that  the  Divinity  who  animates 
you,  floats  along  every  Mall  of  your  house?  — 
that  when  he  plays  in  your  mouth  and  eyes,  he 
also  glides  beneath  your  feet  and  pleases  himself 
even  in  the  folds  of  your  garment;  that  when  in 
tlie  masquerade  he  changes  himself  into  every 
gay  form,  he  may  well  be  concealed  in  the  paper 
in  which  you  pack  the  "masquerade?"  therefore 
when  I  kiss  tlie  paper,  it  is  tliat  w  hlch  is  loved 
in  you,  which  for  love  of  me  lets  itself  be  sent 
by  post. 

Adieu!  continue  to  love  your  child  in  dark 
as  well  as  in  clear  days,  for  I  am  eternally  and 
wholly  yours. 

Bettise. 
113 
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You  have  received  my  Diary,  do  you  also  read 
in  it,  and  how  does  it  please  you? 

February  29th. 


TO  BETTINE. 
Dear  Bettine,  I  have  again  been  guilty  of  an 
oversight,  in  not  mentioning  to  you  the  receipt 
of  your  Diary.  You  must  believe,  that  I  am  not 
worthy  of  so  fair  a  gift,  and  yet  1  cannot  paint 
in  words,  what  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  it.  You 
are  an  unparalleled  child,  whom  I  joyfully  thank 
for  every  enjoyment,  for  every  bright  glance  into 
a  spiritual  hfe,  which  witliout  you  I  should  per- 
haps never  again  have  experienced.  The  Diary 
is  treasured  by  me  in  a  place,  where  I  have  all 
your  dear  letters  at  hand,  that  contain  so  much 
which  is  beautiful,  and  for  which  I  can  never 
enough  thank  you;  only  this  I  do  say  to  you,  that 
I  let  not  a  day  pass  without  turning  over  their 
pages.  At  my  window,  well -attended  to,  grow  a 
selection  of  graceful  foreign  plants :  each  new  flower 
and  bud,  which  greet  me  at  early  morning,  is  ga- 
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thcrcd,  and  according  to  Indian  custom  slrcwed 
as  a  flower -offering  in  yonr  dear  book.  All  that 
you  write,  is  a  spring  of  health  to  me,  whose 
crystal  drops  impart  to  me  a  well-being.  Con- 
tinue to  me  this  refresluncnt  upon  which  I  place 
my  dependence. 

Weimar,  March  1st  1810. 

Goethe. 


TO  GOETHE. 
Ah  dear  Goethe!  your  lines  came  to  me  at 
the  right  time,  just  as  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  for  very  despair.  For  the  first  time  have  I  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  the  world  with  great  con- 
stancy to  the  heroes  who  fought  for  their  sanc- 
tuary: Ilofcr  I  had  pursued  at  every  track;  how 
often  has  he,  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
concealed  himself  in  tlie  late  night  among  the 
lonely  mountains  and  taken  counsel  witlvhis  pure 
conscience,  and  this  man,  whose  soul  free  from 
evil  defects,  was  open  to  all,  as  an  example  of  in- 
nocence and  heroism,  has  now  at  last  on  20 ih  Fc- 
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bruary  suffered  death  as  the  consummation  of  his 
lofty  destiny.  How  coukl  it  have  been  otherwise, 
should  he  too  have  suffered  disgrace?  —  that  could 
not  be:  God  has  so  ordained  It  best,  that  after  a 
short  pause  from  this  glorifying  patriotic  inspi- 
ration, with  great  strength  and  self-consciousness, 
and  not  complaining  of  his  fate,  he  should  be  torn 
for  ever  from  his  miserable  fatherland.  For  a  fort- 
night he  lay  a  captive  in  the  dungeon  at  Porta 
IMellna  with  many  other  Tyrolese.  His  sentence 
he  received  calmly  and  unshaken,  lliey  woidd 
not  let  him  take  leave  of  his  beloved  countrymen, 
the  drums  drowned  the  lamentations  and  cries  of 
the  imprisoned  Tyrolese.  He  sent  tliem  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  his  last  piece  of  money,  and 
requested  they  might  be  told,  he  went  consoled 
to  death,  and  looked  for  tlieir  prayers  to  accom- 
pany him  an  the  way.  As  he  passed  by  their  dun- 
geon-doors, they  all  fell  upon  their  knees,  prayed 
and  wept:  at  the  place  of  execution  he  said,  "he 
stood  before  him  who  had  created  him,  and  stand- 
ing he  would  yield  up  his  spirit  to  him."  A  coin 
which  had  been  issued  during  his  administration, 
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he  delivered  to  tJie  corporal  witli  tlie  charge  to 
bear  witness,  that  in  his  last  hour  he  felt  him- 
self bound  by  every  tic  of  constancy  to  his  poor 
fatherland.  Then  he  cried,  "•Fire,"  they  fired  badly, 
twice  one  after  the  other;  only  at  the  third  time  was 
it  that  the  corporal,  who  conducted  the  execution, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  with  the  tliirteenth  bullet. 

I  must  close  my  letter,  what  more  could  I 
write  to  you?  the  whole  world  has  lost  its  colour 
for  me.  A  great  man  is  Napoleon:  so  say  the 
people  here  —  yes  externally,  but  to  tliis  outward 
greatness  he  sacrifices  all  which  crosses  liis  un- 
planetary  career.  Ilofer  inwardly  great,  a  sacred 
German  character  —  if  Napoleon  had  protected 
him,  tlien  I  too  would  call  him  great.  And  the 
emperor,  could  not  he  say:  "Give  me  my  Tyro- 
lese  hero,  then  I  will  give  you  my  daughter?" 
then  had  History  called  that  great,  which  she  must 
now  call  little. 

Adieu!  tliat  you  elevate  my  Diary  to  be  tlie 
temple  of  an  Indian  Divinity  is  Predestination.  Of 
tliose  light  forests  of  ether,  of  sun -habitations, 
of  many -shaped  darkness,  and  a  formless  bright- 
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ness,  in  which  Uie  soul  lives  and  hreathes,  have 
I  often  dreamed. 

I  could  not  give  your  greeting  to  Ruinohr,  I 
do  not  know  to  what  quarter  he  has  been  blown 
off  by  the  wind. 

Landshut,  Marrli  lOtli  ISIO. 


TO  BETTTSE. 
Dear  Bettlne,  I  feel  an  irresistible  want  to 
speak  a  few  Mords  of  sympathy  to  your  patriotic 
sorrow,  and  to  acknowledge  to  you  how  much 
I  feel  myself  drawn  into  your  feelings:  only  let 
not  this  life  with  Its  capricious  changes  become 
painful  to  you.  To  struggle  through  such  events 
is  certainly  difficult,  is  certainly  a  heavy  task,  par- 
ticularly for  a  character  which  has  so  many  claims 
and  hopes  for  an  ideal  existence  as  yours.  —  In 
laying  your  last  letter  to  the  otliers,  I  find  that 
with  it  an  interesting  period  is  closed.  Through 
a  lovely  labyrinth  amidst  philosophical,  historical 
and  musical  prospects  have  you  led  me  to  the 
temple  of  IMars,  and  every  where  does  your  sound 
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energy  maintain  itself;  for  this  receive  my  most 
hearty  thanks,  and  let  mc  still  further  he  tlie  ini- 
tiated of  your  interior  world,  and  be  certain  that 
the  truth  and  love  which  thus  hecome  due  to  you, 
"will  he  paid  you  in  secret. 

March  lOlh  1310. 

Goethe. 


TO  GOETHE. 
Dear  Goethe !  many  thousand  thanks  for  your 
ten  lines,  in  which  yon  so  consolingly  bend  to 
me:  ilius  then  let  this  period  be  closed:  this  year 
of  1809  has  much  disturbed  me;  now  we  arc  on 
the  point  of  changing;  in  a  few  days  we  leave 
Landshut,  and  pass  by  and  throngh  many  places, 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  name  to  you.  — 
The  students  are  just  packing  up  Sa\'igny's  li- 
brary; they  place  numbers  and  tickets  on  the 
books,  lay  them  in  order  in  chests,  let  tliem  down 
by  a  pulley  through  the  window,  where  they  are 
received  underneath  with  a  loud  "halt,"  by  the 
students;  all  is  joy  and  life,  although  they  arc  much 
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distressed  at  parting  with  their  beloved  teacher. 
However  learned  Savigny  may  be,  yet  his  affable 
befriending  disposition  surpasses  his  most  bril- 
hant  qualities;  all  the  students  swarm  about  him, 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  feel  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  the  great  teacher  he  also  loses  his 
benefactor:  most  of  the  Professors  too  love  him, 
particularly  the  Theological  ones.  Sailer  is  cer- 
tainly his  best  friend.  People  meet  here  daily,  and 
indeed  more  than  once:  in  the  evening  the  land- 
lord of  the  house  witli  a  burning  taper  easily  ac- 
companies his  guests  each  to  his  own  house  door; 
very  often  have  I  made  tlie  round  with  them: 
to  day  I  was  with  Sailer  upon  a  mountain  on 
which  the  Trausnitz  stands,  a  castle  of  the  olden 
time :  trust  not.  The  trees  are  opening  their  blos- 
soms! Spring!  the  sparrows  were  flying  about  us 
in  flocks;  of  Sailer  I  have  told  you  but  httle  and 
yet  he  was  the  dearest  of  all  to  me.  In  the  hard 
winter  we  often  went  over  the  snow -covering  of 
the  meadows  and  arable  lands,  and  climbed  to- 
gether over  the  hedges  from  one  enclosure  to 
another,  and  in  what  I  imparted  to  him,  he  wil- 
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lingly  took  interest:  and  many  thoughts,  which 
arose  out  of  conversations  with  him,  I  have  writ- 
ten down;  although  they  find  no  place  in  any  let- 
ters, yet  they  are  for  you,  for  I  never  think  any- 
thing bcoulifnl,  without  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
of  tcUing  it  to  you. 

I  cannot  come  to  myself  while  I  am  writing: 
tlie  swann  of  students  leaves  no  more  the  house, 
now  that  Savigny's  departure  is  iixed  for  a  few 
days  hence:  they  are  just  gone  past  my  door  with 
wine  and  a  great  ham,  to  be  consumed  at  the 
packing  up:  I  had  presented  them  my  little  li- 
brary, which  they  were  just  going  to  pack  up 
also,  for  this  they  gave  me  three  cheers.  In  the 
evening  they  often  make  a  serenade  of  guitars 
and  flutes,  and  tliis  often  lasts  till  after  midnight; 
therewitli  they  dance  round  a  large  fountain,  which 
plays  before  our  house  In  the  market-place.  Yes! 
youth  can  find  enjoyment  in  every  thing;  the  ge- 
neral consternation  at  Savigny's  departure  has  soon 
changed  into  a  festival;  for  it  has  been  determined 
to  accompany  us  on  horseback  and  in  carriages 
llirough  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg:  tliey  who 
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can  procure  no  horse  go  before  on  foot:  and  now 
ihey  are  all  rejoicing  so  at  the  pleasure  of  these 
last  days,  travelling  in  awakening  spring  through 
a  splendid  country  with  their  beloved  teacher: 
I  too  expect  for  myself  fair  and  happy  days,  — 
ah!  I  believe  I  am  near  tlie  goal,  where  my  life 
will  be  the  fairest  and  most  splendid.  Free  from 
care,  full  of  the  sweet  fire  of  spring,  In  delicious 
expectation,  thus  sound  the  tones  of  hope  within 
my  breast:  if  tliis  be  verified,  then  must  this  too 
be  certainly  verified,  that  I  shall  soon  meet  you: 
yes!  after  so  much  which  I  have  passed  through, 
and  faltlifully  imparted  to  you,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  —  the  meeting  again  must  create  a  new 
world  within  me.  When  all  joyful  hopes  burst 
forth  into  realities,  when  the  present  chases  the 
darkness  of  the  past  by  its  light;  ah!  and  with 
one  word,  when  feeling  and  look  embrace  and 
hold  thee,  then  I  well  know  that  my  happiness 
heightens  itself  beyond  measure;  and  ali!  I  am 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  those  bliss- 
ful moments,  though  the  sweetest  enjoyments  soon 
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fade  away,  yet  lliat  wlilch  must  be  united,  mIU 
once  more  return  to  indissoluble  ties. 

Landihut,  March  31st  ISIO. 

Bettcve. 

If  you  sbould  favour  nic  \vitb  a  line  concern- 
ing your  abode  during  tbis  summer,  I  beg  you 
to  address  mc  at  Sailer's  in  Landsbul;  be  maintains 
a  correspondence  witb  Savlgny,  and  will  take  tlie 
best  care  to  send  the  treasures  of  your  lines 
after  me. 


TO  BETTIiXE. 
For  a  long  time,  dear  Bcttine,  I  bave  beard 
notbing  of  you,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
commence  my  journey  to  Carlsbad  without  greet- 
ing you  once  more,  and  begging  you  to  send  me 
tbere  a  "sign  of  life:"  may  some  good  genius  lay 
tbis  request  on  your  heart!  —  as  I  do  not  know 
wbere  you  are,  I  must  take  my  refuge  in  bigbcr 
powers.  Your  letters  journey  wilb  me;  yonder 
they  shall  supply  tbe  presence  of  your   friendly 
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loving  image.  More  I  do  not  say,  for  properly 
speaking  one  can  give  you  nothing,  because  you 
either  procure  or  take  all  for  yourself.  Farewell, 
and  think  of  me. 

Jena,  3Iay  lOtli  ISIO. 

Goethe. 


Vieana,  May  15tli. 

An  immense  bunch  of  may -flowers  perfumes 
my  little  room;  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  old 
tower,  from  whence  I  overlook  tlie  whole  Prater: 
trees  on  trees  of  majestic  appearance,  delight- 
ful green  lawns.  Here  I  live  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased  Birkenstock,  in  the  midst  of  two  thousand 
engravings,  as  many  drawings,  as  many  hundred 
antique  urns,  and  Etrurian  lamps,  marble  vases, 
antique  remains  of  hands  and  feet,  pictures,  Chi- 
nese dresses,  coins,  collections  of  minerals,  sea- 
Insects,  telescopes,  countless  maps,  plans  of  an- 
cient buried  kingdoms  and  cities,  skilfully  carved 
sticks,  valuable  documents,  and  lastly  the  sword 
of  the  Emperor  Carolus.   All  these  surround  us 
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in  gay  confusion,  and  are  just  about  being  brought 
into  order,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  touched  or 
understood,  and  with  the  chesnut-alley  in  full  blos- 
som, and  the  rushing  Danube,  wlileh  bears  us 
over  on  his  back,  there  is  no  enduring  the  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  This  morning  at  six  o'clock  we  break- 
fasted in  the  Prater;  round  about  beneath  mighty 
oaks,  lay  Turks  and  Greeks;  how  magnificently 
do  these  graceful,  gay  coloured  groups  of  hand- 
some men  contrast  with  the  green  plain!  what 
influence  too  may  not  dress  have,  which  with 
easy  energy,  here  in  the  freshness  of  spring  raises 
lo  superiorlly  the  peculiarity  of  these  foreign 
people,  and  puts  the  natives  in  their  colourless 
dresses  to  shame.  Youth,  infancy  arc  still  ever 
reflected  in  the  mature  forms  and  motions  of  these 
southern  people:  they  are  bold  and  enterprising, 
like  bovs  quick  and  cunning,  and  yet  good-na- 
tured. As  we  passed  by  them,  I  could  not  help 
trailing  a  short  way  with  my  foot,  the  slipper 
of  a  reclining  Turk,  which  had  fallen  off;  at  last 
I  slid  it  into  the  grass  and  left  it  lying  tliere: 
we  sat   down  and  breakfasted;  it  was   not  long 
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before  the  Turks  began  to  seek  the  lost  slipper. 
Goethe,  >vhat  secret  pleasure  tlld  not  Ibis  raise 
within  me!  how  dehghted  I  was  to  see  them  won- 
dering at  the  miracle  of  the  vanished  slipper!  our 
company  too  interested  themselves  about  where 
the  slipper  could  be:  to  be  sure  I  was  now  afraid 
I  might  be  scolded,  but  the  triumph  of  conjuring 
up  the  slipper  again  was  too  beautiful;  I  raised 
it  suddenly  to  general  view  upon  a  small  twig 
which  I  had  torn  from  a  tree;  and  now  the  hand- 
some men  came  up  to  us  and  laughed  and  exulted, 
so  I  could  look  at  them  quite  near:  IMy  brother  J 
Francis  was  for  a  moment  ashamed  of  me,  but 
was  obliged  to  laugh,  and  so  everything  went 
off  well. 

May  27th. 

It  Is  not  pleasure -parties,  which  hinder  me 
from  writing  to  you,  but  a  child  of  my  brother, 
sick  of  tlie  scarlet  fever,  witli  whom  I  am  day 
and  night,  and  It  Is  now  the  third  week.  Of  Vienna 
I  did  not  see  much,  and  of  society  still  less,  be- 
cause such  an  illness   demands  discretion  on  ac- 
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count  of  contagion.  Count  Ilcrber.stcin,  who  has 
lost  in  my  sister  Sophia  a  bch)ved  bride,  has  visited 
me  several  limes,  and  has  taken  walks  wiUi  me 
and  led  me  throui^h  all  the  paths,  where  he  had 
wandered  with  Sophia;  he  related  to  me,  beau- 
tiful touching  things  of  her:  he  takes  pleasure  in 
tracing  my  resemblance  to  her;  he  immediately 
called  me  thou*),  because  he  had  called  Sophia 
so  too;  often  when  I  laughed  he  became  pale, 
because  my  resemblance  to  Sophia  distressed  him. 
How  amiable  must  this  sister  have  been,  to  leave 
still  such  deep  traces  of  sadness  in  the  hearts  of 
friends.  Ribands,  cups,  locks  of  hair,  flowers, 
gloves,  the  prettiest  letters,  all  these  tokens,  lie 
strewed  about  in  a  little  cabinet:  he  likes  to  touch 
them  and  often  reads  the  letters,  which  are  cer- 
tainly more  beautiful  than  any  I  have  ever  seen; 
without  violent  passion,  each  expression  speaks 
of  inward  friendliness ;  nothing  escapes  her,  each 
charm  of  Nature,  is  subject  to  her  mind.  0!  what 
a  wonderful  artist  is  IMind!  were  I  only  able  to 
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give  you  an  idea  of  this  beloved  sister,  nay,  m  ere 
I  myself  only  able  to  conceive  her  amiability! 
every  one,  ^vhom  I  see. here,  speaks  of  her  to 
me,  as  if  they  had  lost  her  but  a  short  while  ago; 
and  Herberstein  says,  she  is  his  last  and  first, 
only  true  love:  all  this  moves  me,  gives  me  a 
disposition  for  the  past  and  future,  damps  my  fire 
of  expectation.  Then  I  think  of  the  Rhine  at  Bin- 
gen,  how  suddenly  there  its  clear  majestic  ex- 
panse narrows  itself,  boiling  and  roaring,  between 
f^o^vning  rocks,  winds  through  chasms,  and  the 
banks  never  become  so  tranquil  again,  so  infant- 
like beautiful,  as  they  were  before  they  met  the 
Bingen  shoals:  before  such  shallows,  then  do  we 
stand,  where  the  spirit  of  life  must  also  wind 
through  dreadful  chasms.  Courage!  the  world  is 
round,  we  return  with  increased  powers  and  re- 
doubled attraction.  Longing  sows  even  at  parting 
the  seeds  of  return;  so  have  I  never  parted  from 
you,  witliout  thinking  at  the  same  time  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  future,  which  shall  again  receive 
me  in  your  arms,  and  thus  may  all  regrets  for 
the  parted  be  well  considered  as  a  modest  t}^e 
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of  joy  at  a  tiilurc  reunion;  sui'cly!  else  no  such 
longing  sensations  would  penetrate  the  heart. 


May  20tli. 

I  believe  it  was  at  the  end  of  IMarch  when  I 
wrote  to  you  for  tlie  last  time  from  Landshut:  yes, 
I  have  been  long  silent,  nearly  two  months;  to 
day  I  received  through  Sailer  your  dear  letter  of 
IMay  10th,  in  which  with  flattering  words  you 
press  me  to  your  heart;  now  for  the  first  time 
occurs  to  me  all  that  I  have  to  retrieve,  for  each 
patli,  each  glance  into  nature  is  after  all  connected 
with  you.  Landshut  was  to  me  a  beneficial  abode, 
in  every  respect  I  must  praise  it;  homely  the  town, 
friendly  the  country,  confiding  the  people,  and 
the  manners  harmless  and  easy:  shortly  after  Easter 
we  took  our  departure,  tlie  whole  University  was 
collected  in  and  before  the  house;  many  came  in 
carriages  and  on  horses,  they  could  not  so  soon 
part  from  their  excellent  friend  and  teacher ;  wine 
was  given  out,  and  amidst  continued  cheers  we 
passed  through  the  gates,  the  horsemen  accom- 

II.  I 
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panled  the  carriage,  up  a  hill  where  spring  was 
just  opening  its  eyes;  the  Professors  and  grave 
personages  took  solemn  leave,  the  others  went 
one  stage  further,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
met  upon  the  road  parties  who  had  gone  on  be- 
fore, that  they  might  see  Savigny  for  the  last  time : 
I  had  seen  already  for  some  time  the  tempest- 
clouds  gathering;  at  the  Post-house  one  after  the 
other  turned  towards  tlie  window  to  conceal  his 
tears.  A  young  Suabian,  of  the  name  of  Nuss- 
baumer,  the  imbodled  of  popular  romance,  had 
gone  far  before.  In  order  to  meet  the  carriage 
once  again;  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  stood  in 
the  field  and  waved  his  little  handkerchief  in  the 
wind,  while  his  tears  prevented  him  from  looking 
up  as  the  carriage  rolled  post  him :  —  I  love  the 
Suablans. 

Several  of  the  most  beloved  pupils  of  Savigny 
accompanied  us  till  Salzburg;  the  first  and  oldest, 
Nepomuck  Ringseis,  a  faithful  friend  of  the  family, 
has  a  countenance  as  If  cast  In  steel,  a  physiog- 
nomy of  a  knight  of  old;  small,  sharp  mouth,  black 
moustache,  eyes,  out  of  which  the  sparks  flash, 
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his  breast  labours  as  In  a  snillliy,  biirsling  with 
enthusiasm,  and  as  he  is  an  ardent  Cliristian,  he 
would  fain  haul  Jupiter  out  of  the  lumber-room  of 
the  ancient  Divinities,  to  baptise  and  convert  liim. 
'^I'he  second,  a  ISlr.  Schenk,  has  far  higher  cul- 
tivation, has  become  acquainted  with  actors,  de- 
claims in  public,  was  quite  glowingly  in  love  (or 
is  so  still),  was  obliged  to  let  his  feelings  stream 
forth  in  poetry,  all  sonnets;  laughs  at  himself  about 
his  gallantry;  auburn  curly  hair,  ralher  a  strongly 
marked  nose,  pleasant,  extremely  distinguished  in 
study.  The  third,  the  Italian  Salvolli,  handsome, 
in  full  green  cloak,  w  hich  throws  the  noblest  dra- 
pery around  his  fine  figure,  imperturbable,  quiet 
in  Ills  actions,  ardent  excitement  in  expression, 
doesn't  let  one  speak  a  connected  word  with  him, 
so  deeply  is  he  sunk  in  learning.  J'bc  fourth.  Ba- 
ron Gumpenberg,  of  infantine  nature,  noble  heart, 
quiet  to  bashfulness,  so  much  the  more  does  his 
openness  surprize,  when  he  first  feels  confidence, 
in  which  he  then  finds  himself  immeasurably  happy, 
is  not  handsome,  has  uncommonly  sweet  eves, 
an  inseparable  friend  of  the  fifth,  Freiberg,  twenty 
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years  of  age,  lofly  manly  figure,  as  if  lie  were 
already  older,  a  countenance  like  an  Italian  cameo, 
of  mysterious  disposition,  concealed  pride,  love 
and  good -will  to  all,  not  familiar,  endures  the  se- 
verest fatigues,  sleeps  little,  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  night  upon  the  stars,  exercises  a  magic 
power  upon  his  friends,  is  not  inclined  to  main- 
tain his  ground  with  them  either  by  wit  or  a  re- 
solute will,  but  all  have  an  unshaken  conlidence 
in  him;  what  Freiberg  wills,  that  must  be.  The 
sixth  was  the  young  painter  Louis  Grimm,  (by 
whom  were  my  portrait  and  the  prettily  etched 
studies  after  nature  which  I  sent  you),  he  is  so 
merry  and  naive,  that  with  him  one  soon  becomes 
a  child  In  the  cradle,  which  laughs  at  no  tiling; 
he  took  part  with  me  on  the  coachman's  box, 
from  which  we  greeted  the  scenes  beneath  with 
jest  and  joke:  why  I  so  exactly  describe  all  these 
to  you?  because  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
will  not  in  purity  and  truth  shine  out  in  the  world, 
and  because  they  may  serve  you  in  your  world 
as  bases  for  beautiful  characters;  all  these  cele- 
brate your  memory  with  true  hearts:  you   are 
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like  the  Emperor,  wherever  he  comes,  there  the 
subjects  exult  at  his  approach. 

We  had  two  days  journey  to  Salzburg,  on 
the  first  we  got  as  far  as  Old-Oeltlngen,  where 
the  wonder-working  figure  of  iMadonna  In  a  gloomy 
chapel  allures  pilgrims  from  all  sides.  The  whole 
place  about  and  the  outer  walls  are  covered  witli 
votive  tablets:  it  makes  a  very  imcomfortable  im- 
pression, these  witnesses  of  dreadful  destinies  and 
thousandfold  misery  crowded  close  together;  and 
besides  this  a  continual  streaming  of  the  pilgrims 
to  and  fro,  with  pressing  vows  and  prayers  to  be 
heard,  every  day  of  the  year  from  sunrise  to  sim- 
set.  At  four  o'  clock  in  the  morning  service  com- 
mences with  music,  and  continues  till  night.  The 
inside  of  the  chapel  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
velvet  (even  the  vaulted-roof  itself),  and  more 
indebted  to  lighted  tapers  than  day;  the  altars  are 
of  silver,  on  the  walls  hang  bones  and  members 
of  silver,  and  many  a  silver  heart  with  golden 
flames  or  fiery  wounds  —  how  strange,  Goethe, 
is  man!  he  brings  his  pains  as  offerings  to  the 
Godhead,  and  let  these  pains  have  arisen  how  they 
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will,  in  God  all  becomes  divine.  IMax  of  Bavaria 
as  large  as  life  (also  of  silver)  is  kneeling  upon 
the  black  steps  of  the  altar,  before  Uie  raven- 
black  figure  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  entirely 
clothed  in  diamonds,  two  men's  voices,  accompa- 
nied by  the  dull  organ,  are  singing  hymns  to  her, 
the  quiet  reading  of  the  mass,  the  people  who 
with  tears  kiss  the  steps  of  the  altar,  many  thou- 
sand sighs  from  all  corners,  this  makes  the  strange 
impression.  Where  all  are  praying,  I  too  should 
pray,  thought  I,  but  never,  my  heart  kept  continu- 
ally beating.  I  had  bought  of  a  beggar  at  the  door 
a  violet -wreath;  there  stood  a  little  child  before 
the  altar  with  auburn  locks,  it  looked  at  me  so 
kindly  and  longed  for  the  wreath:  I  gave  it:  it 
threw  it  upon  the  altar,  for  it  was  too  small  to 
reach  up  to  it:  the  wreath  fell  exactly  at  the  feet 
of  the  Madonna,  it  was  a  fortunate  cast;  it  made 
my  heart  light.  The  stream  of  pilgrims  carried 
me  along  out  of  the  opposite  door,  I  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  child,  I  should  have  liked  so  to 
kiss  it,  and  wished  to  give  it  a  little  golden  chain, 
which  I  wore   round  my  neck,   because   it  had 
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given  me  so  good  a  sign  of  you ;  for  exactly  at 
the  moment,  when  it  took  the  wreath  from  me,  I 
thought  of  you;  but  the  child  did  not  come  out; 
the  carriage  stood  before  the  door,  I  swung  my- 
self up  to  my  coachman's  seat.  At  each  slage  I 
had  a  different  companion,  who  took  part  of  ihc 
box  wilh  me,  and  at  the  same  lime  imparted  his 
licart's  matters  to  mc;  they  always  began  so  ti- 
midly, that  I  got  anxious,  but  wide  of  the  mark; 
it  was  always  another,  not  once  was  it  I. 

Our  journey  led  through  a  forest  of  blossoms, 
ihc  wind  scattered  them  down  like  rain,  the  bees 
flew  after  the  flowers,  which  I  had  stuck  behind 
my  ear  —  wasn  t  Uiat  pleasant? 


Mfly  26lh. 

About  Sal/.burg  I  have  yet  to  tell  you.  The 
last  stage  before  Laufen,  Freiberg  sat  wilh  me 
upon  Uie  box,  smilingly  he  opened  his  lips  to 
extol  the  scene,  but  wilh  him  a  word  is  like  the 
bed  of  a  mine,  one  layer  leads  to  the  olher.  It 
turned  to  a  joyful  evening,  the  valleys  spread  them- 
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selves  right  and  left,  as  if  tliey  were  the  true 
kuigdom,  the  ever  promised  land.  Slowly  as  spi- 
rits, rose  here  and  there  a  mountain,  and  gradu- 
ally sank  down  again  in  its  sparkling  mantle  of 
snow.  We  arrived  with  the  night  at  Salzburg,  it 
was  awful  to  see  towering  to  the  sky  above  the 
houses  the  smooth-blasted  rocks,  which  like  a  sky 
of  earth  floated  above  the  town  in  starlight,  — 
and  the  lanterns,  which  with  the  little  people  were 
all  flashing  through  the  streets;  and  lastly  the  four 
trumpets,  which  crashing  played  the  vesper  from 
the  church- tower,  then  all  the  rocks  sounded  and 
returned  the  hymn  in  manifold  echoes.  Night  in 
this  strange  region  had  thrown  its  magic  mantle 
over  us,  we  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  all 
was  tossing  and  waving,  the  entire  firmament  ap- 
peared to  breathe;  I  was  dehghted  with  every 
thing.  You  know  what  it  is  to  step  as  it  were 
out  of  oneself,  where  one  has  so  long  toiled  and 
spun,  at  once  into  the  open  air. 

Now  can  I  tell  you  of  the  richness,  which 
was  the  next  day  spread  before  us?  where  the 
curtain  gradually  parted  from  before  God's  splen- 
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dour,  and  one  conid  only  wonder  that  every  thing 
was  so  simple  In  Its  grandcnr.  Not  one,  but  a 
hundred  mountains  arc  seen,  quite  naked  from 
foot  to  top,  not  covered  by  a  single  object:  there 
al)ovc  is  elernal  triumph  and  exulting;  the  tem- 
pests hover  like  birds  of  prey  between  the  clefis, 
darkening  for  a  moment  the  sim  with  their  broad 
wings ;  this  passes  so  rapidly  and  yet  so  solemnly, 
every  body  too  Mas  in  extasy.  Our  high  spirits 
expressed  themselves  in  llie  boldest  leaps  from 
the  mountains  down  to  the  lakes;  a  thousand  jokes 
were  bawled  out  among  tlie  rock-heaps;  and  thus 
like  llie  priesthood  of  Ceres  wc  passed  a  few  de- 
lightful days  on  bread,  milk  and  honey:  and  lastly 
to  their  memory  a  garnet  necklace  of  mine  was 
broken  asunder,  each  one  took  a  stone  and  the 
name  of  a  mountain,  whicli  could  be  seen  from 
where  we  stood,  and  called  themselves  the  knights 
of  the  Garnet  order,  installed  upon  the  Walzmami 
near  Sal/.burg. 

From  here  the  jonrney  contlnuetl  to  A  iemia, 
the  guests  there  left  us;  at  sun -rise  we  passed 
over  the  Salza;  behind  the  bridge  is  a  large  pow- 
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der- magazine;  llicre  they  all  stood,  to  give  Sa- 
vigny  a  last  cheer,  each  one  shouted  forth  one 
more  assurance  of  love  and  gratitude  to  him.  Frei- 
berg, who  accompanied  us  to  the  next  stage,  said: 
"if  they  would  only  aU  so  cry,  that  tlie  magazine 
should  burst,  for  our  hearts  already  are  burst;" 
and  now  he  told  me,  what  a  new  life  had  blos- 
somed forth  through  Savigny's  means,  how  all 
coldness  and  hostility  among  the  Professors  had 
subsided,  or  was  at  least  much  assuaged,  but  that 
his  influence  had  been  chiefly  salutary  for  the  stu- 
dents, who  through  him  had  attained  to  far  more 
freedom  and  self-dependence.  Neither  can  I  suf- 
ficiently describe  to  you  how  great  is  Savigny's 
talent  in  managing  young  people:  first  and  fore- 
most he  feels  a  real  entliusiasm  for  their  eflbrts, 
their  application:  when  any  theme,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  them,  is  well  handled,  it  makes  him  tho- 
roughly happy;  he  would  fain  impart  to  each  his 
inmost  feelings,  he  considers  their  future  fate,  their 
destinies,  and  a  bright  eagerness  of  kindness  il- 
lumines their  path :  in  this  respect  one  may  well 
say  of  him,  that  the  innocence  of  his  youth  is  also 
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the  guardian  angel  of  his  present  time,  and  this 
is  properly  his  character,  love  to  those,  whom  he 
serves  with  the  best  powers  of  his  mind  and  soul : 
yes,  this  is  truly  amiable,  and  must  not  nmiabi- 
lily  alone  confirm  greatness? —  this  simple  good- 
ness, with  which  he  places  himself  upon  a  level 
with  all  in  his  asthetical  erudition,  makes  him 
doubly  great.  Ah !  dear  Landshut,  with  thy  whit- 
ened gable-roofs  and  daubed  steeple,  with  thy 
fountains,  out  of  whose  rusty  pipes  the  water 
runs  but  sparingly,  around  which  the  students  at 
nightly  hours  leaped  and  danced,  softly  accom- 
panying M'ith  flute  and  guitar,  and  letting  their 
"good  night  song"  sound  from  the  distant  streets! 
how  beautiful  was  it  in  winter  upon  the  light 
snow- carpet,  when  I  went  walking  with  the  oc- 
togenarian Canon  Eixdorfer,  my  master  o  tho- 
rough-bass, and  an  excelling  bear-hunter:  there 
he  shewed  me  the  tracks  of  otters  upon  the  snow, 
and  then  I  was  often  quite  happy  and  rejoiced 
to  think  of  the  morrow,  when  he  should  certainly 
search  for  one  of  these  animals  for  me,  and  then 
when  I  came  the  next  day,  and  when  according 
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to  his  promise,  he  should  have  accompanied  me 
upon  an  otler-hunt,  he  made  excuses,  "to  day  the 
otters  Avcrc  certainly  not  at  home;"  when  I  took 
leave  of  him,  he  gave  me  a  strange  hlessing:  he 
said,  "may  a  good  demon  accompany  you,  and 
always  at  the  right  moment  give  you  small  coin 
for  the  gold  and  jewels  which  you  possess,  with 
which  you  can  alone  obtain  that  which  you  want. ' 
Besides  this  he  promised  to  catch  otters  enough 
for  a  fur  lining;  I  should  come  tlie  next  vear  and 
fetch  it.  Ah,  I  shall  never  go  again  to  dear  Lands- 
hut,  where  we  rejoiced  when  the  snow  fell  and 
the  night  wind  stormed,  as  much  as  when  the 
sun  shone  gloriously  out;  where  we  were  all  so 
happy  together,  where  the  students  gave  concerts 
and  made  devilish  music  in  the  church,  and  were 
not  at  all  offended,  when  we  ran  away  from  them. 
And  now  I  have  nothing  more  remarkable  to 
tell  of  our  journey  to  Vienna,  except  tliat  on  the 
next  morning  I  saw  the  sun  rise  with  a  rain- 
bow above  it,  and  in  the  midst  a  peacock  spread- 
ing his  tail. 
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Vienna.  May  28th. 

When  I  saw  him  of  whom  I  will  now  speak 
to  you,  I  forgot  the  whole  world.  —  Thus  too  ihc 
world  vanishes  when  remembrance  seizes  me,  yes! 
it  vanishes.  ^ly  horizon  begins  at  my  feet,  vaults 
itself  above  me,  and  I  stand  in  the  ocean  of  light 
which  goes  forth  from  thee;  and  in  all  stillness 
1  float  in  calm  flight  over  mountain  and  dale  to 
thee.  Ah!  let  all  he  as  it  may,  shu',  thy  beloved 
eyes,  live  in  me  for  a  moment,  forget  what  lies 
between  us,  the  far  miles  and  the  long  time.  — 
From  that  point,  where  I  saw  thee  for  the  last 
time,  look  upon  me;  —  did  I  but  stand  before 
thee!  —  could  I  but  make  it  clear  to  thee!  —  the 
deep  shudder  which  shakes  me,  when  for  a  short 
time  I  have  gazed  upon  the  worhl,  when  I  then 
look  behind  me  into  the  solitude,  and  feel  how 
strange  all  is  to  me.  How  is  it,  that  I  nevertlic- 
less  flourish  and  blossom  in  this  wilderness?  — 
^^  hence  comes  to  me  thcdew,  the  sap,  the  warmth, 
the  blessing?  —  from  this  love  between  us,  in  whidi 
I  feel   myself  so  lovely.  —  If  I  were  with  thee, 
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I  would  return  thee  much  for  all.  —  It  is  Beetho- 
ven of  whom  I  will  now  speak  to  you,  and  with 
whom  I  have  forgotten  the  world  and  you:  true, 
I  am  not  ripe  for  speaking,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
not  mistaken  when  I  say  (what  no  one  now  per- 
haps understands  and  believes)  that  he  far  sur- 
passes all  in  mind,  and  whether  we  shall  ever 
overtake  him?  —  I  doubt  it!  may  he  only  live  till 
that  mighty  and  sublime  enigma,  which  lies  within 
his  spirit,  he  matured  to  its  highest  perfection! 
yes,  may  he  reach  his  highest  aim,  then  will  he 
surely  leave  a  key  to  heavenly  knowledge  in  our 
hands,  which  will  bring  us  one  step  nearer  to 
true  happiness. 

To  you  I  may  confess,  that  I  believe  in  a  di- 
vine magic,  which  is  the  element  of  mental  na- 
ture; this  magic  does  Beethoven  exercise  in  his 
art;  all  relating  to  it  which  he  can  teach  you,  is 
pure  magic;  each  combination  is  the  organisation 
of  a  higher  existence,  and  thus  too  docs  Beetho- 
ven feel  himself  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  sen- 
sual basis  in  spiritual  life.  You  will  understand 
what  I  mean  to  say  by  tliis,   and  what  is  true. 
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Who  could  replace  Uiis  spirit?  from  whom  could 
we  expect  an  equivalent?  The  whole  business 
of  mankind  passes  to  and  fro  before  him  like 
clock-work:  he  alone  produces  freely  from  out 
himself  the  unforeseen,  the  uncreated;  what  is 
intercourse  with  the  world  to  him,  who,  ere  the 
sun  rise  is  already  at  his  sacred  work,  and  who 
after  sun-set,  scarcely  looks  around  him,  who  for- 
gets to  nourish  his  body,  and  is  borne  in  his  flight 
on  the  stream  of  inspiration,  far  beyond  tlie  shores 
of  flat  every -day  life?  he  says  himself,  "when  I 
open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  but  sigh,  for  what  I  see 
is  against  my  religion,  and  I  am  compelled  to  des- 
pise the  world,  which  has  no  presentiment,  that 
music  is  a  higher  Revelation  than  all  their  wis- 
dom and  philosophy :  —  music  is  tlie  wine,  which 
inspires  new  creations,  and  I  am  the  Bacchus, 
who  presses  out  this  noble  wine  for  mankind  and 
makes  tliem  spirit -drunk;  and  then  when  they 
are  sober  again  —  what  have  they  not  fished  up 
to  bring  with  them  to  dry  land.  —  I  have  no  friend: 
I  must  live  with  myself  alone,  but  I  well  know 
tliat  God  is  nearer  to  me  in  my  art  than  to  others; 
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I  commune  with  Illm  without  dread,  I  have  ever 
acknowledged  and  understood  him;  neither  have 
I  any  fear  for  my  music,  it  can  meet  no  evil  fate; 
he  to  whom  it  makes  itself  intelligihle,  must  be- 
come freed  from  alltlie  wretchedness  which  others 
drag  about  with  them."  —  All  this  did  Beethoven 
say  to  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him:  a  feeling 
of  reverence  penetrated  me,  as,  witli  such  friendly 
openness  he  uttered  his  mind  to  me,  who  could 
have  been  only  very  unimportant  to  him.  I  was 
surprized  too,  because  I  had  been  told,  he  was 
very  shy  and  conversed  with  no  one.  They  were 
afraid  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and  I  was  forced 
to  find  him  out  alone;  he  has  three  dwellings, 
m  which  he  alternately  secretes  himself,  one  in 
the  country,  one  in  the  town,  and  the  tliird  upon 
the  bulwarks;  here  I  found  him  upon  the  third 
floor;  unannounced  I  entered  —  he  was  seated  at 
the  piano:  I  mentioned  my  name;  he  was  very 
friendly  and  asked,  if  I  would  hear  a  song  that 
he  had  just  composed  ?  —  then  he  sung  shrill  and 
piercing,  so  that  tlie  plaintiveness  reacted  upon 
the  hearer,  "Know'st  thou  the  land,"  —  "It's  beau- 
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tiful,  Is  it  not,"  said  he  inspired,  "most  beautiful! 
I  will  sing  it  again;"  he  was  delighted  at  my  clieer- 
ful  praise.  "IMost  men,"  said  he,  "are  touched  by 
something  good,  but  they  arc  no  artist -natures; 
artists  are  ardent,  they  do  not  weep."  Then  he 
sung  another  of  your  songs,  to  which  he  had  a 
few  days  ago  composed  music,  "Dry  not  the  tears 
of  eternal  love."  lie  accompanied  me  home  and 
it  was  upon  the  way  that  he  said  so  many  beau- 
tiful things  upon  Art;  withal  he  spoke  so  loud, 
stood  still  so  often  upon  the  street,  that  some 
courage  was  necessary  to  listen:  he  spoke  pas- 
sionately and  much  too  startlingly,  for  me  not  also 
to  forget  that  we  were  In  the  street:  —  they  were 
much  surprized  to  sec  me  enter  with  him  in  a 
large  company  assembled  to  dine  with  us.  After 
dinner  he  placed  himself,  unasked  at  the  instru- 
ment and  played  long  and  wonderfully:  his  pride 
and  genius  were  both  in  ferment;  under  such  ex- 
citement his  spirit  creates  the  inconceivable,  and 
his  fingers  perform  the  impossible.  —  Since  this 
he  comes  every  day  or  I  go  to  him.  For  this, 
I  neglect  parties,  picture-galleries,  theatres  and 
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even  St.  Stephen's  lower  itself.  Beethoven  says, 
"Ah!  what  should  you  see  there?  I  will  fetch  you, 
and  towards  evening  we  will  go  through  llie  Schiin- 
brunn  alley.  Yesterday,  I  walked  witli  him  in  a 
splendid  garden,  in  full  blossom,  all  the  hot-houses  J 
open,  the  scent  was  overpowering;  Beethoven 
stood  still  in  tlie  burning  sun,  and  said,  "Goethe  s 
poems  maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  me,  not 
only  by  their  matter  but  also  their  rhythm;  1  am 
disposed  and  excited  to  compose  by  this  language, 
which  ever  forms  itself  as  through  Spirits  to 
more  exalted  order,  already  carrying  within  itself 
tlie  mystery  of  harmonies.  Then,  from  tlie  focus 
of  inspiration  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  let  tlie 
melody  stream  forth  on  all  sides  —  I  follow  it  — 
passionately  overtake  it  again  —  I  see  it  escape 
me,  vanish  amidst  the  crowd  of  varied  excite- 
ments —  soon  I  seize  upon  it  again  with  renewed 
passion;  I  cannot  part  from  it,  —  with  quick  rap- 
ture I  multiply  it  in  every  form  of  modulation  — 
and  at  the  last  moment  I  triumph  over  the  first 
musical  thought,  —  see  now  —  tliat's  a  Symphony; 
—  yes,  Music  is  indeed  the  mediator  between 
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the  splrlUiol  niul  sensual  life.  I  should  like  to 
speak  ^vIlh  Goethe  upon  this:  if  he  Avould 
understand  inc? —  ^Iclody  is  the  sensual  life  of 
poelrv.  Do  not  the  spiritual  contents  of  a  poem 
become  sensual  feeling  through  melody?  —  do  we 
not  In  ^lignon's  song  perceive  its  entire  sensual 
iVamc  of  mind  through  melody?  and  docs  not 
this  perception  excite  again  to  new  productions? 

—  There,  tlic  spirit  extends  itself  to  unbounded 
universality,  where,  all  in  all  forms  itself  into  a 
bed  for  the  stream  of  feelings,  which  take  Oieir 
rise  in  the  simple  musical  thought,  and  which  else 
would  die  unpcrceived  away:  iJiis  is  harmony, 
this  is  expressed  in  my  svmphonies,  tlie  blending 
of  various  forms  rolls  on  as  in  a  bed  to  its  goal. 
Then  one  feels,  that  an  Eternal,  an  Inllnite,  ne- 
ver quite  to  be  embraced,  lies  in  all  tliat  is  spi- 
ritual; and  although  in  my  works  I  have  always 
a  feeling  of  success,  yet  I  have  an  eternal  hunger, 

—  that  what  seemed  exhausted  witli  the  last  stroke 
of  the  drum  with  which  I  drive  my  enjoyment, 
my  musical  convictions  into  the  hearers  —  to  be- 
gin again  like  a  child.    Speak  to  Goethe  of  me, 
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tell  Iilm,  he  should  hear  my  symphonies;  he  would 
then  allow  me  to  he  right  hi  sayhig  that  3Iusic 
is  the  only  unembodied  entrance  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  knowledge,  which  possesses  man,  but 
he  will  never  be  able  to  possess  it.  —  One  must 
have  rhythm  in  the  mind,  to  comprehend  music 
in  its  essential  being;  music  gives  presentiment, 
inspiration  of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  that  which 
the  spirit  feels  sensual  in  it,  is  the  embodying  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  —  AUhough  the  Spirits  live 
upon  music,  as  one  lives  upon  air,  yet  it  is  some- 
thing else  spiritually  to  understand  it —  but  the 
more  the  soul  draws  out  of  it  its  sensual  nou- 
rislimcut,  the  more  ripe,  does  the  spirit  become 
for  a  happy  intelligence  with  It.  — But  few  attain 
to  this,  for  as  thousands  engage  themselves  for 
love's  sake,  and  among  these  thousands,  love  does 
not  once  reveal  itself,  although  they  all  occupy 
themselves  of  love,  in  like  manner  do  thousands 
hold  communion  with  music,  and  do  not  possess  its 
revelation:  signs  of  an  elevated  moral  sense  form 
too  the  groundwork  of  music  as  of  every  art.  All 
genuine  invention  is  a  moral  progress.  —  To  subject 
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oneself  to  music's  unsearchable  laws;  by  vlrlue  of 
iliese  laws  to  curb  and  guide  the  spirit,  so  that 
it  pours  fortli  tlicse  revelations,  this  is  the  isol- 
ating principle  of  Art;  to  be  dissolved  in  its  re- 
velations, this  is  abandonment  to  Genius,  wlilch 
tranquilly  exercises  lis  aulhorlty  over  the  delirium 
of  unbridled  powers;  and  thus  grants  to  fancy 
tlic  highest  efficacy.  Thus  does  art  ever  represent 
Divinity,  and  that  which  stands  in  human  relation 
to  It  is  Religion;  what  we  acquire  through  arl 
is  from  Cod,  a  divine  suggestion  which  sets  up  a 
goal  for  human  capacities  which  the  spirit  attains. 

We  do  not  know  what  grants  us  Knowledge; 
the  lirndy  enclosed  seed  needs  the  moist,  warm, 
electric  soil  to  grow,  think,  express  itself.  IMusIc 
is  the  electric  soil,  in  which  the  spirit  lives,  thinks, 
invents.  Philosophy  is  the  precipitation  of  Its  elec- 
tric spirit,  and  Its  necessity,  which  will  ground 
every  thing  upon  a  lirst  principle,  is  supplied  by 
music;  and  although  the  spirit  be  not  master  of 
that  which  it  creates  through  music,  yet  Is  il 
blessed  in  this  creation;  in  this  manner  too  is 
every  creation  of  art,  independent,  mightier  than 
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ihe  artist  himself,  and  rclurns  by  ils  appearance, 
back  to  the  divine,  and  Is  only  connected  with 
men,  In  so  much  as  It  bears  witness  to  the  divine 
mediation  In  him. 

IMusic  gives  to  the  spirit  relation  to  harmony. 
A  thought  abstracted,  has  still  the  feeling  of  com- 
munion, of  affinity  in  the  Spirit:  thus  each  thought 
in  jMusIc  is  in  the  most  Intimate,  Inseparable  af- 
finity with  the  communion  of  Harmony,  which  " 
is  Unity. 

The  electric  excites  the  spirit  to  musical,  fluent, 
streaming  production. 

I  am  of  electric  nature.  —  I  must  break  ofl" 
with  my  unwitnessed  wisdom,  else  1  shall  miss 
tlie  rehearsal;  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  if  you 
understand  me;  but  I  can  answer  nothing,  and  I 
will  willingly  let  myself  be  instructed  by  him." 
—  I  promised  him,  to  write  to  you  all,  as  well 
as  I  could  understand  it.  —  lie  took  me  to  a  grand 
rehearsal,  with  full  orcliestra  —  there  1  sat  in  the 
wide,  unllghted  space,  in  a  box  quite  alone;  single 
gleams  stole  tlirough  the  crevices  and  knot-holes, 
in  which  a  stream  of  bright- sparks  were  dancing, 
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like  so  many  streets  of  light,  peopled  by  happy 
spiriLs. 

There  then  I  saw  this  mighty  spirit  exercise 
his  rule.  O  Goethe!  no  Emperor  and  no  King 
feels  such  entire  consciousness  of  his  power,  and 
that  all  power  proceeds  from  him,  as  this  Beet- 
hoven, who  just  now  in  the  garden,  In  vain  sought 
out  tlie  source,  from  which  he  receives  It  all:  did 
I  understand  him  as  I  feel  him,  then  I  should 
know  everything.  There  he  stood  so  firmly  re- 
solved —  his  gestures,  his  countenance,  expressed 
the  completion  of  his  creation;  he  prevented  each 
error,  each  misconception;  not  a  breath  was  vo- 
hmlarv,  all,  by  the  genial  presence  of  his  Spirit 
set  in  the  most  regulated  activity.  —  One  could 
prophesy  that  such  a  spirit.  In  its  later  perfection, 
would  step  forth  again  as  ruler  of  the  earfli. 

Yesterday  evening  I  wrote  every  thing  down, 
this  morning  I  read  It  to  him :  he  asked,  ''Did  I 
say  that?  —  well  then  I  have  had  a  rapture;"  he 
read  It  once  more  attentively,  and  made  the  era- 
sures, writing  between  the  lines,  for  he  is  inter- 
ested that  you  should  understand  him. 
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Give  me  the  delight  of  a  speedy  answer,  which 
shall  prove  to  Beethoven  that  you  reverence  him. 
It  was  always  our  plan  to  talk  upon  music,  and 
I  would  have  done  so,  but  now  I  perceive  through 
Beethoven  that  I  am  not  capable. 

Bettine. 

IMy  address  is  Erdberg- street  in  Berkenstock's 
house;  for  a  fortnight  yet,  your  letter  may  find 
me  here. 


TO  BETTINE. 
Your  letter,  dearly  beloved  child,  came  to  me 
in  a  happy  hour.  You  have  collected  yourself 
bravely,  in  order  to  place  before  me,  in  its  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  its  endeavours,  in  its 
wants  as  well  as  the  superfluity  of  its  gifts,  a  great 
and  beautiful  mind:  it  has  given  me  high  pleasure, 
to  receive  into  myself  as  it  were  the  reflection 
of  a  truly  genial  spirit.  Without  wishing  to  clas- 
sify him,  a  master -piece  of  phychological  calcu- 
lation is  nevertheless  necessary,  to  come  at  the 
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real  product  of  accordance:  In  tlie  mean  time  I 
feel  nothing  contradictory  to  that  which  I  could 
understand  from  your  sudden  "explosions:"  on  the 
contrary,  I  may  warrant  you  an  Internal  connexion 
of  my  nature,  w'dh  what  can  be  understood  by 
these  manifold  and  genial  expressions;  the  com- 
mon human  imderstandlng  would  perhaps  find 
contradictions  therein,  but  what  such  a  demon-pos- 
sessed person  utters  a  layman  must  respect,  and 
it  must  be  the  same  to  speak  from  feeling  or 
from  knowledge;  for  here  the  Gods  dispose  and 
scatter  seeds  of  a  further  Intelligence,  which  it  is 
desirable  may  come  to  undisturbed  perfection,  un- 
til in  the  mean  time  It  will  become  general;  the 
fogs  must  separate  before  the  human  mind.  Re- 
member me  cordially  to  Beethoven,  and  say  that 
I  would  do  much  to  make  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, as  then  an  exchange  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings would  surely  bring  the  best  advantage;  per- 
haps you  may  so  far  prevail  with  him  as  to  engage 
him  to  meet  me  at  Carlsbad,  where  I  go  almost 
every  year;  and  there  I  should  have  the  best  lei- 
sure of  hearing  and  learning  from  him.  To  advise 
II.  K 
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him  would  even  by  more  Inlelllgent  people  than 
myself  be  mischievous,  as  his  genius  inspires  him, 
and  gives  him  often  as  if  by  lightning,  a  bright- 
ness, whilst  M'c  remain  in  the  dark,  and  scarcely 
guess  from  which  side  daylight  will  break. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
two  songs  which  Beethoven  has  set  to  music, 
but  they  must  be  written  clearly;  I  am  very  cu- 
rious to  have  them.  These  are  my  best  enjoy- 
ments, for  which  I  am  ever  grateful,  when  such 
a  song  of  earlier  emotions,  will  be  rendered  anew 
sensual  in  my  mind,  by  melody,  as  Beethoven 
justly  maintains. 

I  give  thee  the  best  tlianks  for  thy  commu- 
nications, and  in  the  manner  In  which  you  gi^e 
me  such  pleasure.  As  all  succeeds  to  thee,  as  all 
becomes  to  thee  instructive  enjoyment,  what  wishes 
for  you  should  be  added,  but  that  It  may  be  so 
everlastlnglv,  —  everlasting  also  for  me ,  ^v lio  do 
not  mistake  the  advantage  of  being  numbered 
among  thy  friends?  Remain  therefore,  what  till 
now  vou  have  been,  faithfully,  although  you  have 
so   frequently    changed    abode,    and   the   objects 
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around  you  have   changed   and   become    enibcl- 
h.shed. 

The  Duke  also  greets,  and  wishes  you  not  to 
forget  him.  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  you  at 
my  residence  at  Carlsbad,  at  llie  sign  of  the  three 
floors. 

June  Glh  ISIO. 

G. 


TO  GOETHE. 
Dearest  Friend!  as  far  as  it  concerned  him, 
I  have  imparted  your  beautiful  letter  to  Beetho- 
ven: he  was  full  of  delight  and  exclaimed:  "If 
anv  one  can  give  him  an  understanding  of  music, 
it  is  1.  The  idea  of  searching  for  you  at  Carls- 
bad he  seizes  with  enthusiasm,  he  struck  his 
head  and  said,  "could  not  I  have  done  that  be- 
fore? but  I  have  already  thought  of  it,  I  have 
only  desisted  through  timidity,  which  often  mocks 
my  purposes,  as  if  1  were  no  real  man,  but  now 
I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  Goethe."  You  may  there- 
fore reckon  upon  seeing  him  next  year. 
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And  now  I  shall  only  answer  the  last  words 
of  your  letter,  from  which  I  "gather  honey."  All 
things  around  me  change,  it  is  true,  but  do  not 
grow  in  beauty;  the  most  beautiful  is  still,  that  I 
know  of  you,  and  nothing  would  delight  me  if 
you  were  not,  to  whom  I  may  impart  it:  and  ii 
you  doubt  it,  then  you  will  take  care  of  it,  and 
I  too  am  happier  than  all  numbered  and  unnum- 
bered friends  could  make  me.  My  Wolfgang!  you 
do  not  number  among  these  friends,  rather  would 
I  number  none. 

Greet  the  Duke  —  lay  me  at  his  feet,  tell  him 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  him,  nor  one  moment 
that  I  passed  there  with  him.  That  he  allowed 
me  to  sit  upon  the  stool,  upon  M'hich  his  foot 
had  rested,  that  he  let  me  light  his  cigar,  that 
he  set  my  hair-braids  free  from  the  claws  of  the 
mischievous  monkey,  and  did  not  laugh  at  all  al- 
though it  was  very  funny  —  no  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  begglngly  he  spoke  to  the  monkey:  then 
too  that  evening  at  supper,  when  he  held  a  peach 
to  the  earwig  that  it  might  creep  in,  and  as  an- 
other threw  the  little  animal  off  the  stalk  in  order 
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to  crush  it  to  death,  he  turned  to  me  and  said; 
''you  arc  not  so  ill-natuicd,  you  would  not  have 
done  so ! '  —  I  collected  myself  in  this  ticklish  mat- 
ter, and  said,  one  must  not  suffer  earwigs  lo  he 
with  princes?  he  asked,  must  one  avoid  those  too 
who  are  cunning  ones?  for  in  that  case  I  must 
take  care  of  you :"  tlien  there  was  my  promenade 
with  him,  to  count  the  young  brood  of  ducks, 
and  you  came  up  and  had  already  wondered  at 
our  patience,  long  before  we  had  finished  —  and 
thus  could  I  call  up  before  you,  each  moment, 
feature  for  feature,  which  was  granted  me  in  his 
presence.  ^^  hoevcr  can  come  near  Iiim,  must  be 
happy,  for  he  lets  each  have  his  way,  and  yet  one 
feels  that  he  is  there;  granting  the  most  delight- 
ful liberty,  and  not  disinclined  to  tlie  "dominion 
of  mind, '  while  at  tlie  same  time  he  is  sure  to 
sway  by  his  generous  blandness.  —  This  can  ex- 
tend to  great  and  general  matters,  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced it  in  small  and  individual  ones.  lie  is 
great  tlie  Duke,  and  yet  ever  growing:  he  Is  al- 
ways the  same  and  gives  every  proof  that  he  can 
surpass  himself.  Such  is  the  man  who  has  a  lofty 
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genius,  he  is  conformable  to  it,  he  increases  till 
he  becomes  one  with  it. 

Thank  him  in  my  name  that  he  tliinks  on  me, 
describe  to  him  my  tender  reverence.  When  it 
shall  be  again  granted  me  to  see  him,  I  will  take 
the  utmost  possible  advantage  of  his  graciousness. 

To  morrow  we  pack  up  and  go  amongst  no- 
thing but  Bohemian  villages.  How  often  has  your 
mother  said  when  I  made  all  sorts  of  projects, 
"they  are  but  Bohemian  villages,"*)  and  now  I 
am  curious  to  see  such  a  one.  Both  the  songs 
of  Beethoven  accompany  this,  the  Other  two  are 
by  me;  Beethoven  has  seen  them  and  paid  me 
many  compliments  about  them,  as,  tliat  if  I  had 
devoted  myself  to  this  art,  I  might  have  built  high 
hopes  upon  it;  but  I  only  touch  it  in  flight,  for 
my  art  is  laughing  and  sighing  in  a  breath,  and 
beyond  this  I  have  none. 

Adieu!  I  have  still  much  to  expect  in  the  Bo- 
hemian palace  of  Bukowan. 

Bettine. 

*)  Proverb. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

Bukow.-fD,  Prague  District.     July. 

IIow  comfortable  Is  it,  liow  lovely  to  think 
on  you,  beneath  this  roof  of  pines  and  birches, 
which  keep  tlie  hot  mid-day  at  respectful  distance! 
The  heavy  fir- apples  shine  and  sparkle  Avilh  their 
resin  like  a  thousand  little  day-stars,  but  make 
it  above  only  tJie  hotter,  and  here  below  the 
cooler.  The  blue  heaven  covers  my  lofty  narrow 
house;  I  measure  its  distance,  as  it  appears  so 
unreacliable,  yet  many  have  borne  heaven  in  their 
breast:  I  too  feel  as  if  I  had  held  it  fast  for  a 
moment,  tills  wide -extended  heaven  above  me, 
stretching  over  mount  and  dale;  over  all  streams 
and  bridges,  through  all  rocks  and  caverns,  over 
vale  and  plain,  till  your  heart,  there  It  sinks  down 
together  with  me. 

Does  it  only  lie  in  youth,  that  it  so  fervently 
wills  what  it  will?  is  it  not  so  with  you?  do  you 
not  long  after  me?  would  you  not  sometimes  fain 
be  with  me?  Longing  is,  after  all  the  right  track; 
It  wakes  a  more  exalted  life,  gives  clear  intima- 
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lion  of  yet  unknown  trulljs,  destroys  all  doubt, 
and  Is  the  surest  prophet  of  good  fortune. 

To  you  all  realms  are  opened,  INature,  Science, 
from  all  these  divhie  truths  stream  forth  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  your  longing.  —  \\  hat  have 
I  ?  —  You !  I  answer  to  me  a  thousand  questions ! 

Here  In  the  deep  ravine  I  am  tlunking  all  sorts 
of  things  —  I  have  ventured  down  a  breakneck 
path,  how  shall  I  again  ascend  these  smooth  walls 
of  rock,  on  which  I  in  vain  seek  a  trace  of  my 
descent?  —  Self-reliance  Is  reliance  on  God,  he 
will  not  leave  me  here  alone.  —  I  lie  here  be- 
neath fresh  tall  herbs,  which  cool  my  hot  bosom, 
a  thousand  little  insects  and  spiders,  crawl  over 
me,  all  Is  busily  swarming  about  me.  The  lizards 
slide  out  of  their  moist  holes,  and  lift  tlieir  little 
heads  and  look  astonished  at  me,  witli  tlieir  know- 
ing eyes,  and  then  slip  hastily  back;  —  tliey  tell 
one  another  that  I  am  there  —  and  the  favourite 
of  the  Poet  —  new  ones  continually  come  and 
peep. 

Ah!  beautiful  summer  noon!  I  need  not  think; 
the  spirit  looks  leisurely  out  into  the  crystal  air.  — 
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No  wit,  no  virtue;  naked  and  bare  Is  the  soul, 
in  which  God  recognizes  his  image! 

ITie  whole  time  has  been  rainy,  to-day  the 
sun  is  burning  again.  Now  I  am  lying  here  amidst 
stones,  upon  the  soft  moss  of  many  past  springs; 
llie  vounff  firs  exude  their  warm  resin  and  touch 
my  head  with  tlieir  branches.  I  must  look  at 
every  little  frog,  defend  myself  against  grass -hop 
pers  and  humble-bees  —  therewith  I  am  so  idle  — 
what  shall  I  prattle  to  you  here,  where  a  breatli 
stirs  the  foliage,  through  which  the  sun  plays 
upon  my  closed  Hds?  —  Good  Master!  —  hear  in 
these  whispers  how  you  bless  my  solitude;  you 
who  know  all  and  feel  all  and  know  how  little 
words  obey  the  Inward  sense.  —  When  shall  I 
see  you  again?  —  When?  —  That  I  may  just  lean  a 
little  upon  you  and  rest  myself^  Idle  child  tbat  I  am, 

Bettine. 


As  I  yesterday  recovered  from  my  indolence 
and  came  to  myself,  tlie  shadows  were  already 
grown  long;  I  was  obliged  to  lift  myself  out  of 
my  abyss  by  help  of  the  young  birch -trees,  which 
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grew  out  of  ihe  fissures  of  the  rock:  tlic  castle 
of  Bukowan  with  ils  red  roofs  and  beautifal  tur- 
rets I  could  discern  now  here,  I  knew  not  Into 
which  path  to  strike  and  resolved  to  follow  some 
goats,  which  brought  me  to  some  people  with 
whom  they  dwelt  in  the  same  but:  I  made  them 
understand  that  I  wished  to  go  to  Bukowan,  they 
accompanied  me,  the  day  went  to  sleep,  the  moon 
arose,  I  sung,  because  I  could  not  converse  with 
them,  afterwards  they  sang  too,  and  thus  late  In 
the  evening  I  arrived,  once  or  twice  I  felt  afraid, 
that  the  people  might  lead  me  astray,  and  was 
happy  enough  when  I  was  sitting  in  my  little 
turret  chamber, 

I  am  not  without  emplojnnent,  lonely  as  It  is: 
one  moniing  I  made  several  hundred  little  bricks 
—  building  is  my  delight:  my  brotlier  Christian 
is  a  real  genius,  he  can  do  eveiy  tiling;  the  mo- 
del ot  a  small  smithy  is  just  finished,  which  is 
now  to  be  executed  upon  a  large  scale.  ]My  bro- 
ther s  gifl  of  invention  is  an  inexliaustible  spring, 
and  I  am  his  best  workman  as  far  as  my  powers 
permit:  several  fancy  buildings  stand  around  us 
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in  small  models  in  tlie  great  saloon,  and  there 
are  so  many  problems  Avhicli  I  have  to  solve,  that 
I  am  often  quite  tired  out  at  evening:  yet  it  does 
not  prevent  me,  from  awaiting  the  sun  rise  upon 
the  Peteetsch,  a  mountain  which  is  as  round  as 
an  oven,  and  from  this  circumstance  derives  ils 
name,  (for  Peteetsch  in  Bohemian  means  oven), 
it  is  somewhat  elevated  above  a  hundred  of  ihc 
mountains,  which  surround  it  like  a  large  en- 
campment of  tents:  then  I  sec  again  and  again 
the  world  awake  to  light:  alone  and  solitary  as 
I  am,  there  is  strife  in  my  soul:  were  I  forced 
to  remain  longer  here,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I  could 
not  bear  it.  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  in  tlie  great 
Vienna-town,  a  bustle  and  life  amongst  the  people 
as  if  it  would  never  cease,  here  the  luxuriant  days 
of  spring  w  ere  passed  in  company,  in  fine  clothes, 
we  went  socially  about.  Each  day  brought  new 
joy  and  eadi  delight  Mas  a  source  of  interesting 
communications;  above  all  this  Beethoven  was 
prominent,  the  great  superspiritual  one,  who  in- 
troduced us  into  an  invisible  world,  and  our  im- 
pulse lo  the  powers  of  Ufe,  so  that  one  felt  the 
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confined  "self"  widened  to  an  universe  of  spirits.. 
Pity!  that  he  is  not  here  in  this  solitude,  that 
in  his  voice  I  might  forget  the  eternal  chirping 
of  yon  cricket,  which  does  not  cease  to  remind 
me,  that  nothing  but  its  cry  breaks  the  solitude.  — 
To-day  I  have  exercised  myself  a  whole  hour  in 
trying  with  a  stick  to  sling  a  garland  of  roses 
upon  a  high  stone  crucifix,  which  stands  upon  the 
road;  it  was  in  vain,  the  garland  was  unleaved, 
I  sat  down  fatigued  upon  a  bench,  till  evening 
came,  and  then  I  went  home.  Can  you  believe 
that  it  made  me  very  sad,  to  go  so  lonely  home, 
and  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  connected  with  no- 
thing in  the  world,  and  that  on  my  way  I  thought 
on  your  motlier,  how  in  the  summer  when  1  came 
in  from  a  long  walk  tlirough  the  Eschenheim 
gate;  I  ran  up  stairs  to  her,  threw  flowers  and 
herbs,  all  that  I  had  gathered,  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  seated  myself  close  by  her  side, 
laying  my  wearied  head  upon  her  lap :  she  said, 
"have  you  brought  the  flowers  so  far,  and  now 
do  you  throw  them  all  away?"  then  Lizzy  was 
obliged  to  bring  her  a  glass,  and  she  herself  ar- 
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ranged  the  bouquet;  upon  each  single  flower  she 
made  her  remarks,  and  said  mucli  whicli  was  as 
delightful  to  me,  as  if  a  dear  hand  caressed  me; 
she  was  pleased  that  I  brought  all  sorts,  corn- 
ears  and  grass -seeds,  and  berries  on  the  branch, 
tall  umbels,  beautifully  formed  leaves,  chafers, 
moss,  pods,  gay  pebbles,  she  called  it  a  padern- 
card  of  nature,  and  always  preserved  it  for  several 
days:  sometimes  I  brought  her  chosen  fruits  and 
forbade  her  to  eat  tliem,  because  they  were  so 
beautiful:  she  directly  broke  a  prettily  striped 
peach  and  said,  "one  must  give  every  thing  its 
way,  now  this  peach  won't  leave  me  in  peace  till 
it's  eaten."  In  everything  which  she  did,  I  be- 
lieved I  could  recognize  you;  her  peculiarities, 
her  views  were  to  me  dear  enigmas,  in  which  I 
guessed  at  you. 

If  I  still  had  your  mother,  I  should  know  where 
to  be  at  home,  I  would  prefer  communion  with 
her  to  all  oUiers,  she  made  me  sure  in  thought 
and  deed,  she  often  forbade  me  sometliing,  but 
if  I  nevertheless  listened  to  my  caprice,  she  de« 
fended  me  against  all,  and  tlien  in  her  enthuslasnl 
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she  collecletl  strength  like  llie  smith,  who  has 
the  glowing  iron  upon  his  anvil:  she  said,  '"he 
who  listens  to  the  voice  within  his  hreast,  will 
not  fail  his  destiny,  a  tree  shoots  out  of  his  soul, 
on  which  every  virtue,  every  power  blossoms, 
and  which  yields  the  fairest  qualities,  like  deli- 
cious apples;  and  religion  does  not  stand  in  his 
way,  but  Is  adapted  to  his  nature;  but  he  who 
does  not  hear  this  voice,  is  blind  and  deaf,  and 
must  let  himself  be  led  by  others,  to  where  their 
prejudices  have  already  banished  them. '  "^Yhat?  ' 
said  she,  "I  would  rather  come  to  shame  before 
the  world,  than  let  myself  be  assisted  by  a  Phi- 
hstine  over  a  dangerous  stile;  after  all  there  is 
nothing  dangerous  but  fear  Itself,  this  defrauds 
one  of  all.  During  the  last  year  of  her  life  she 
was  just  most  lively,  and  spoke  about  everything 
with  equal  Interest;  from  the  most  simple  con- 
versations were  developed  the  most  solemn  and 
noble  truths,  which  might  have  served  as  a  ta- 
lisman for  one's  entire  life.  She  said,  "3Ian  must 
clioose  for  himself  tlie  best  place,  and  this  lie 
must  maintain  during  his   whole  hfe,  and  must 
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and  truly  grcal.    I  do  not  mean  an  outward  but 
an  inward  place  of  Iionour,  to  which  this  inward 
voice  always  points;  could  we  only  govern  our- 
selves, as  Napoleon  governs  the  world,  tlie  world 
would  renew  itself  in  every  generation  and  soar 
above  itself.    'J'lius  it  always  goes  on  in  the  old 
way,   because  none  carries  it  further  in  himself, 
than  he  who  was  before  hlin,  and  one  is  already 
tired,  at  the  very  beginning;  yes!  it  must  be  fell 
directly,  although  one  sees  it  for  the  hrst  time,  that 
wisdom  is  old  and  threadbare  slulT.    The  French 
soldhers,  quartered  upon  her,  were  obliged  to  re 
late  to  her  much  about  INapoleon,    and   she  fell 
with  tiiem  all  the  shudder  of  enthusiasm:  she  said. 
"'he  is  the  right  one,  who  iinds  echo  with  delight 
in  all  hearts,  there  is  nothing  more  e.xalled,  than 
for  man   to  make  himself  felt  in  his  fellow -men. 
and   so   does   bliss  ascend  through  men  and  spi 
rils,  as  through  an  electric  chain,  to  pass  at  last 
like  a  spark  into  the  heavenly  realm.    Poesy  is, 
to  save  the  sublime,  the  simple,  the  great  from 
the  claws  of  the  Philistines;  every  thing  is  ori- 
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ginally  poesy ;  nnd  ihe  poet  is  there  to  cnll  lliis 
forth  ngain,  hcrause  every  Uilng  cLernizes  ilself  bv 
poesy  alone.'  ^oiir  mother's  way  of  llilnkiiig  im- 
pressed itself  deeply  into  me,  I  can  answer  every 
thing  to  mvself  in  her  way;  she  was  so  decided, 
that  general  opinion  had  not  the  least  influence 
upon  her.  for  all  sprung  from  such  deep  feeling: 
she  often  said  to  me,  that  her  preference  for  rrje 
arose  only  from  the  perverted  opinions  of  other 
people,  she  directly  felt  as  if  she  .should  under- 
stand me  better.  Now,  I  will  call  every  thing  to 
mind,  for  my  memory  will  not  be  less  true  1o 
me  than  my  heart.  On  Whitsuntide  in  her  last 
year.  I  came  from  the  Rheingau  to  visit  her,  she 
was  pleasanlly  surprized,  we  drove  togetlier  inlo 
the  cherry  grove;  it  was  pleasant  weather,  the 
blossoms  whirled  down  upon  us  like  snow,  I  told 
her  of  a  similar  beautiful  holiday,  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  old;  then  in  the  afternoon  I  sat  down 
alone  upon  a  grass-seat,  and  a  kitten  laid  itselt 
upon  my  lap  in  the  sun  and  fell  asleep,  and  thai 
1  might  not  disturb  it,  I  kept  my  seat  till  the 
sun  went  down,   then  the  kitten  jumped  away. 
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Your  molhcr  laughed  and  said,  "at  that  time  you 
knew  nothing  of  Wolfgang,  then  you  were  pleased 
to  play  with  the  cat. ' 

Yes!  had  I  but  your  mother  slill!  with  her 
one  needed  no  great  events,  a  sun -beam,  a  snow- 
storm, the  sound  of  a  post -horn  awakened  feel- 
ings, remembrances  and  thoughts.  I  must  blush 
that  I  am  so  timid  before  you.  Do  you  not  love 
mc,  and  receive  me  as  a  good  gift?  —  and  can  one 
receive  a  gift  without  abandoning  one'sself  to  the 
gift?  and  is  thus  a  gift,  which  is  not  given  entirely 
and  for  ever?  Docs  a  step  also  move  forwards, 
which  docs  not  lead  into  a  new  life?  does  one 
go  back,  who  is  not  fallen  awav  from  eternal  life? 
Look  now,  this  is  a  very  simple  problem,  lliat 
one  should  not  be  timid,  because  what  is  eternal 
has  no  limit. —  Who  will  set  bounds  to  love? 
who  can  set  bounds  to  the  spirit?  Who  has  ever 
loved  that  has  reserved  anything  for  liimself?  Re- 
servation is  self-love.  Earthly  life  is  a  prison,  tlie 
key  to  liberty  is  love,  it  leads  us  out  of  eartldy 
into  heavenly  life.  Who  can  he  set  free  from  him- 
self witliout  love?  llie  flames  devour  what  is  earthly 
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in  order  to  win  a  boundless  space  for  lis  spirit, 
wbicli  soars  into  ether;  the  sigh  which  dissolves 
in  divinity  has  no  limit.  The  spirit  alone  has  eter- 
nal efficacy,  eternal  life,  all  else  dies :  Good  night, 
good  night,  it  is  near  the  hour  of  spirits. 

Your  child,  who  clings  close  to  you, 
tlirough  fear  of  her  o\vn  thoughts. 


TO  BETTINE. 

Since  you  in  the  fulness  of  interesting  events 
and  amusements  of  the  most  populous  city,  have 
not  neglected  sending  me  such  rich  communica- 
tion, it  would  be  unjust,  if  I  did  not  send  over 
to  your  hidden  retreats  a  sign  of  my  living  and 
love.  ^Yhere  are  you  hidden?  It  cannot  be 
far  off:  the  lavender  flowers  strewed  in  your  let- 
ter without  date,  were  not  yet  faded,  when  I  re- 
ceived it,  tliey  import  that  we  are  nearer  to  each 
other,  than  we  could  have  conjectured.  Do  not 
neglect  in  your  universal  doings  and  strange  at- 
tempts, to  erect  a  temple  of  your  o\vn  bricks  to 
the  Goddess  Opportunity,   and  think,  that  one 
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must  boldly  giasp  her  three  golden  locks,  to  as- 
sure one'sself  her  favour.  I  have  you  already  with 
me,  in  your  letters,  in  your  memorials  and  lovely 
melodies,  and  above  all  in  your  Diary,  with  wliich 
I  daily  busy  myself  in  order  more  and  more  to 
master  your  rich  exalted  fancy;  yet  would  I  fain 
tell  you  with  my  own  lips,  how  dear  you  are 
to  me. 

Your  clear  views  upon  men  and  tilings,  upon 
past  and  future,  arc  dear  and  useful  to  me,  and 
I  deserve  too,  that  you  grant  me  the  best.  — 
Remembrance  true  and  full  of  love,  has  perhaps 
a  better  influence  upon  destiny  and  the  mind, 
tlian  the  favour  of  the  stars  tliemselves,  for  which 
we  do  not  yet  know  whether  we  have  not  to 
tliank  the  fair  orisons  of  love. 

Write  down  everything  about  my  mother,  it 
is  important  for  me ;  she  had  head  and  heart,  for 
action  as  well  as  feeling. 

All  tliat  you  have  seen  and  heard  upon  your 
journey  WTite  to  me,  let  not  solitude  attack  you 
maliciously,  you  have  the  power  to  make  the 
best  of  her. 
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It  would  be  delightful  if  the  dear  Bohemian 
mouutain  procured  me  your  dear  presence.  Fare- 
well, dearest  child,  continue  to  live  with  me,  and 
do  not  let  me  miss  your  dear  and  ample  letters. 

Goethe. 


TO  GOETHE. 
Your  letter  was  quickly  here,  I  believed  I  could 
catch  your  breath  in  it;  for  which  I  had  set  a 
trap,  even  before  I  had  read  the  letter:  I  had 
also  been  at  the  map.  —  If  I  were  to  depart  from 
here  to-day,  to-morrow  I  should  lay  at  your  feet, 
and  as  I  recognize  m  the  soft  natural  tone  of 
your  writing,  you  would  not  let  me  pine  there 
long,  you  would  soon  draw  me  to  your  heart, 
and  in  stormy  joy  (like  cymbals  and  drums,  with 
quick  roll)  a  fmale  piercing  through  every  nerve, 
would  precede  the  sweet  repose,  which  blesses 
me  in  your  presence.  To  whom  discover  it?  — 
The  hllle  journey  to  you?  —  Ah  no,  1  will  not 
tell  it;  no  one  will  understand  how  blessed  it 
could  make  me;  and  tlien  it  is  so  usual  to  con- 
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demn  the  joy  of  entluisiasm,  —  lliey  call  it  mad- 
ness and  nonsense.  Believe  not  that  I  dare  to  say 
how  I  love  you ;  what  one  does  not  conceive,  one 
easily  finds  mad:  I  must  be  silent.  But  to  the 
magniiiccnt  (Goddess  who  makes  the  Philistines 
her  play  things,  I  have  already  (at  your  hint  and 
to  bound  my  own  impatience)  with  bricks  of  my 
own  manufacture,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  small 
temple.  Here  I  draw  you  the  ground-plan:  a  square 
hall;  in  the  middle  of  its  four  walls,  doors  small 
and  narrow,  inside  this  hall  a  second  one  raised 
upon  steps,  which  has  also  a  door  in  the  middle 
%  of  each  wall :  this  latter  space  stands  however 
obliquely,  so  ttat  the  corners  are  turned  towards 
the  four  doors  of  the  outer  hall:  within  this  a 
third  square  Space,  which  is  also  elevated  upon 
steps,  has  but  one  door  and  standing  parallel  with 
the  outermost  hall;  the  three  corners  which  are 
cut  otr  by  the  inmost  space  from  the  second,  and 
join  them  by  large  openings,  wiillc  the  fourth 
comer  forms  the  entrance  to  the  door,  represent 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperidcs,  in  the  midst  upon 
a  soft -cushioned  throne,  the  Goddess:  carelessly 
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reclining,  she  shoots  at  random,  in  play  only,  at 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  who  looked 
on  w-ith  sorrow,  as  the  apples  pierced  by  the 
chance  arrows,  fly  over  llie  guarded  limits.  O 
Goethe!  who  outside  chooses  the  right  door,  and 
without  long  pondering  makes  %vay  through  the 
hall  to  the  innermost  temple,  boldly  seizing  the 
apple  upon  the  flying  arrow,  how  happy  is  he! 

Your  mother  said,  "all  fair  inventions  of  the 
human  mind,  even  if  they  be  not  practicable  on 
earth,  yet  will  not  be  lost  in  heaven,  where  every- 
thing exists  without  body  only  in  the  spirit.  God 
has  said,  "let  there  be,"  and  therewith  created 
he  the  whole  beautiful  world;  even  so  is  this 
power  born  in  man;  what  he  invents  in  spirit 
will  by  this  power,  be  created  in  heaven.  For 
man  bvillds  liis  heaven  himself,  and  his  noble  in- 
ventions adorn  the  eternal,  unending  "yonder;"' 
in  this  sense  then  do  I  erect  the  fair  temple  to 
our  Goddess,  I  decorate  its  walls  with  lovely  co- 
lours and  marble  statues,  I  lay  out  the  floor  with 
variegated  stones,  I  adorn  it  with  flowers,  and 
wandering  through  the  halls  I  lill  them  with  the  fra- 
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grancc  of  incense;  bnt  npon  tlie  pinnacles  I  pre- 
pare for  the  forlnne- bringing  slork  a  convenient 
nest,  and  thns  I  pass  my  impalicnt  time,  which 
throws  me  from  one  excitement  into  anollier.  — 
Ah!  I  dare  not  hsten  to  the  distance  as  I  nsed 
to  do.  when  in  wood-rusthng  sohlude,  I  hearkened 
to  the  twitter  of  the  birds,  that  I  might  discover 
their  nests.  Now  at  mid- day  I  sit  ah)ne  in  the 
garden,  and  would  fain  only  feel  —  not  think  — 
what  you  are  to  me;  then  comes  the  wind  so 
softly,  as  if  it  came  from  thee;  lays  itself  so  freshly 
on  my  heart —  plays  with  the  dust  at  my  feet, 
and  gives  chase  to  the  dancing  midges  —  it  ca- 
resses mv  burning  cheeks,  flatteringly  keeps  off 
the  heat  of  the  sun;  on  the  untrimmed  vine-trellis, 
it  lifts  the  tendrils  and  whispers  among  the  leaves, 
tJicn  in  haste  sweeps  along  tlie  fields  over  the 
bending  flowers.  Did  it  bring  a  message?  have 
I  rightly  understood  it?  Is  it  certain?  —  was  it 
to  give  me  a  thousand  greetings  from  my  friend, 
who  not  far  from  here  wails  on  me  to  bid  me 
a  thousand  times  welcome?  —  Ah,  could  I  but 
ask  it  once  —  it  is  gone!  —  let  it  go   to   others 
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who  also  pine;  I  turn  to  him  who  alone  holds 
my  heart,  renews  my  life  with  his  spirit — ^^ilh 
the  breath  of  his  words. 


Slonday 

Don't  inquire  about  the  date,  I  have  no  al- 
manach,  and  I  must  confess  to  you,  it  is  as  if 
it  would  not  agree  with  my  love,  to  trouble  my- 
self about  the  time.  Ah,  Goethe!  I  like  neither 
to  look  behind  nor  before  me.  Of  the  heavenly 
moment,  time  is  tlie  executioner;  the  sharp  sword 
which  he  waves  over  it,  I  see  with  shy  forebod- 
ing glitter:  no,  I  will  not  inquire  about  time,  when 
I  feel  tliat  Eternity  would  not  extend  my  enjoy- 
ment beyond  the  limits  of  the  moment;  but  yet 
if  you  w\\\  know,  in  a  year  hence  perhaps  — 
or  in  a  later  time,  when  it  was,  that  the  sun 
burned  me  brown  and  I  did  not  perceive  it,  in 
deeply  musing  on  thee,  —  then  mark  that  it  is 
just  when  the  gooseberries  are  ripe.  The  spe- 
culating mind  of  my  brother  will  try  its  skill  in 
an  excelling  "gooseberry -wine,"  I  help  to  press. 
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Yesterday  evening  we  held  vintage  by  moon-light, 
numberless  night- mollis  were  Hying  round  my 
head;  with  this  nocturnal  harvest  we  roused  up 
a  whole  world  of  dreamy  creatures,  they  were 
quite  confused.  As  I  entered  my  chamber  I  found 
thousands  which  fluttered  around  the  light;  I  was 
sorry  for  them ;  I  wanted  to  help  them  out  again, 
I  held  the  light  a  long  while  before  the  window, 
and  spent  half  the  night  in  this  way;  I  spared 
myself  no  troulde.  —  Do  you  too,  Goethe,  have 
patience  with  me  when  I  flutter  around  you  and 
will  not  part  from  the  beams  of  your  splendour 
—  perhaps  you  would  also  fain  "light  me  home.' *) 

Bettink. 


Tuesday. 

Tliis  morning  Christian,  who  also  studies  me- 
dicine, has  cured  a  tame  quail,  which  runs  about 
my  room  and  had  become  ill;  he  tried  to  give 
it  a  drop  of  opium,  unawares  he  trod  upon  it, 
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so  that  it  lay  there  quite  flat  and  dead.  He  picked 
it  quickly  up,  and  rubbed  it  again  round  with 
both  hands,  then  away  it  hopped  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  its  illness  is  also  past,  it  sits 
no  more  huddled  up,  it  pecks,  drinks,  bathes  and 
sings,  all  are  astonished  at  the  quail. 


Wednesday. 

To-dav  we  went  into  the  fields  to  see  the 
effect  of  a  machine,  with  which  Christian  in  time 
of  great  drought,  will  water  the  corn;  a  wide- 
extending  shower  of  pearls  played  in  the  sun  and 
gave  us  much  delight.  Willi  this  brother  of  mine 
I  like  to  walk;  he  saunters  on  before  me,  and 
finds  every  M'here  something  remarkable;  he 
knows  the  small  insects,  their  manner  of  life, 
tlieir  dwellings,  and  how  they  support  themselves 
and  midtiply :  he  can  name  every  plant,  and  knows 
its  origin  and  properties;  oftentimes  he  lies  all 
day  on  one  spot  musing, —  who  knows  all  that  then 
passes  through  his  mind?  in  no  city  would  there 
be  so  much  to  be  done,  as  his  ingenuity  hatches 
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every  moment;  now  I  am  with  the  blacksmith, 
then,  with  the  carpenter,  or  mason,  transacting 
snblle  matters  for  him;  with  one  I  blow  the  bel- 
lows, with  the  other  I  hold  line  and  level.  AN  ith 
the  needle  and  scissors  too  I  must  be  at  work: 
ho  has  invented  a  travelling  cap,  the  point  of 
which  unfolds  itself  iulo  a  parasol,  and  a  travel- 
ling carriage  round  as  a  drum,  lined  with  lamb- 
skin, which  moves  alone:  he  makes  poems  too: 
he  has  written  a  comedy  at  which  one  laughs 
with  heart  and  soul;  he  plays  on  the  flute  at 
dead  of  night,  beautiful  brilliant  variations  of  his 
own  composition,  which  sound  through  the  whole 
district  of  Praciue.  He  teaches  me  to  ride,  and 
manage  my  horse  like  a  man;  he  makes  me  ride 
without  saddle,  and  wonders  that  I  keep  my  seat 
in  a  gallop.  The  poney  will  not  let  me  fall,  he 
bites  my  foot  in  play  to  give  me  courage,  he  is 
perhaps  an  enchanted  prince  whom  I  please.  Chris- 
tian teaches  me  also  to  fence,  witli  the  left  as  well 
as  risht  hand,  and  to  shoot  at  a  mark  —  a  laree 
sunflower;  all  this  I  learn  with  zeal,  that  my  life 
may  not  be  too  stupid,  when  war  breaks  out  again; 
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lliis   evening  we  went   shooting,  and  shot  some 
butterflies,  I  brought  down  two  at  one  shot. 

Thus  the  day  passes  quickly;  at  first  I  was 
afraid,  by  too  long  leisure  I  should  write  too  long 
letters  or  molest  you  with  speculative  thoughts 
upon  God  and  religion,  having  at  Landshut  read 
much  in  the  Bible  and  in  Luther's  works.  Now 
all  is  for  me  as  round  as  the  globe,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  because  we  can  nowhere  fall 
oflf;  your  songs,  I  sing  in  my  walks  tlirough  the 
fields,  the  melodies  come  unsought,  and  I  give 
them  the  right  rhythm;  in  the  wilderness  I  make 
great  steps,  tliat  is  to  say  bold  leaps  from  one 
crag  to  another.  I  have  discovered  a  little  tryst- 
ing  place  of  squirrels,  beneath  a  tree  lay  a  great 
heap  of  three-cornered  nuts,  upon  the  tree  were 
sitting  at  least  a  dozen  squirrels  which  threw  the 
shells  upon  my  head :  I  kept  still  and  saw  through 
tlie  bouglis  their  ballet -capers  and  mimic  dance; 
what  one  sees  consumed  witli  such  delight  gives 
one  also  an  irresistible  appetite.  I  gathered  a  hand- 
kerchief full  of  these  nuts,  which  one  calls  beech 
imts,  and  nibbled  away  at  them  the  whole  night 
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like  llic  squirrels;  how  prellily  do  the  animals 
of  the  wood  feed,  how  graceful  are  their  motions, 
and  how  is  the  nature  of  their  food  described  in 
their  movements!  One  sees  directly  that  the  goat 
likes  sour  herbs,  for  it  smacks  its  lips.  I  don't 
like  to  see  men  eat,  I  feel  ashamed.  The  smell 
of  I  he  kitchen  where  all  sorts  of  dishes  arc  pre- 
pared, vexes  mc;  there  is  slewing,  roasting  and 
lard  ills;  —  perhaps  you  don't  know  how  this  is? 
—  It  is  an  enormously  large  needle,  threaded  with 
bacon,  and  with  this  the  meat  Is  sewed,  then  the 
noble  and  the  learned,  who  govern  the  state,  seat 
themselves  at  table  and  chew  in  company.  At 
Vienna  when  they  made  out  the  pardon  of  the 
Tyrolcse  for  the  revolution  (which  they  them- 
selves had  plotted)  and  sold  Ilofer  to  the  French, 
everything  was  settled  at  dinner:  with  drunken 
courage,  all  was  arranged,  without  any  particular 
stings  of  conscience. 

The  diplomatists  have  the  cunning  of  the  dc 
vil,  but  the  devil  makes  them  his  butt;  that  one 
can  see  in  their  foolish  faces,  upon  which  the 
devil  paints  all  their  intrigues.  Wherein  then  does 
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tlie  highest  dignity  lie,  but  in  serving  mankind? 
what  a  splendid  theme  for  the  sovereign,  that  all 
children  come  and  pray  to  him:  "give  us  our  dally 
bread',"  —  and  that  he  can  say,  "there  it  Is!  take 
all,  for  my  need  Is  only  that  ye  are  cared  for;" 
yes  verily!  Avhat  could  one  wish  to  have,  except 
to  hold  it  for  others,  this  would  be  the  best  sink- 
ing fund:  but  they  have  not  paid  the  debts  of 
the  poor  Tyrolese.  Ah  what  is  all  this  to  me, 
the  postman  sets  off  and  I  have  written  nothing 
of  all  that  I  had  to  say  to  you;  ah!  if  it  might 
only  be  that  we  soon  meet,  it  surely  will  happen 
—  yes  it  must.  Then  we  will  let  all  worldly  matters 
rest  and  conscientiously  dispose  of  each  minute.*) 

Bettine. 


TO  BETT1^X. 

Teplilz. 

Your  letters,  lovely  Bettine,  are  of  that  kind, 
that  one  slways  believes  the  last  to  be  the  most 


*)  Here  occurs  a  breacli  in  tlie  correspondence. 
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interesting.  So  It  was  with  the  pages  which  you 
brought  with  you,  and  wliich  on  tlie  morning  of 
your  departure  I  read  and  read  again  —  but  then 
came  your  last  wlilch  surpasses  all  the  others.*) 
If  you  can  thus  continue  to  surpass  yourself,  do 
so.  You  have  taken  so  much  away  with  you,  that 
It  is  just  you  send  something  from  out  your  far 
home.    Fare  well! 


Your  next  letter  I 
must  beg  you  to  send  ac- 
cording to  this  direction; 
how  ominous!  AVoe's 
me!  what  will  It  contain. 


Goethe. 
By  Captain  Lost 
at 
Dresden. 


TO  GOETHE. 

October  17th. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  having  taken  so  much 
away  with  me,  for  truly  I  feel  myself  so  impove- 


')  Both  Ifllors  and  pages  are  wanting. 
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rislicJ,  that  I  look  around  on  every  side  for  some- 
thing to  which  I  may  chng:  give  me  something 
to  do  for  which  I  need  no  dayhght,  no  commu- 
nion with  men,  and  which  will  give  me  courage 
to  be  alone.  This  place  does  not  please  me:  here 
are  no  heights  from  which  one  could  look  into 
the  distance. 


OctoLer  ISth. 

I  once  ascended  a  mountain — Ah! — what 
weighs  upon  my  heart?  —  trifles,  says  the  world. 
—  Write  connectedly  ?  —  I  could  not  for  my  hfe 
bring  out  the  truth:  since  we  sat  together  at  Te- 
plitz,  how  should  I  write  at  length  of  what  the 
day  brings  with  it?  hfe  is  only  beautiful  when 
I  am  with  you.  —  No  I  can  tell  you  nothing  con- 
nected, spell  your  way  tlirough  it  as  you  used 
to  do  through  my  prattle.  Do  I  not  always  write 
what  I  have  already  said  a  hundred  thousand 
times?  Some  who  came  from  Dresden,  told  me 
much  of  your  in-comings  and  out  goings,  exactly 
as  if  they  would  say:   "your  tutelary  saint  was 
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a  guest  at  other  people's  hearths,  and  found  a 
home.  Zelter  has  received  your  picture  and  has 
laid  it  against  his  iron  grey  checks,  I  look  into 
the  world  and  in  this  varying  fools'  mirror,  I  often 
sec  your  picture,  fondled  by  fools;  you  may  ea- 
sily suppose  that  this  does  not  please  mc.  You 
and  Schiller  were  friends  and  your  friendship  was 
based  in  the  realm  of  the  mind:  but  Goethe!  tliese 
after- ties  seem  to  me  exactly  like  tlie  mourning 
train  of  a  lofly  Past  trailed  through  all  the  dirt 
of  conunon  life.  —  ^^hen  I  prepare  myself  to 
write  to  you  and  tinn  my  thoughts  into  myself, 
then  ever  occur  to  me  the  difl'crcnt  moments  of 
my  life,  which  echoed  so  tranquilly  and  intelli- 
gibly within  my  soul:  even  as  to  a  painter  ap- 
pears similar  moments  in  Nature,  which  he  has 
once  painted  with  delight,  so  do  I  now  thuik  of 
the  twilight  evening  in  the  hot  montli  of  August, 
how  you  sat  at  tlie  window,  and  I  stood  before 
you,  and  how  we  exchanged  tlioughts,  I  had  gazed 
sharp  as  an  arrow,  into  your  eye,  and  tliere  I 
clung,  piercing  my  way  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
we  were  both  silent,  and  you  drew  your  fingers 
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through  my  loosened  hair.  Ah !  Goethe,  tlien  you 
asked  me,  if  I  would  tliink  of  you  in  future  by 
the  light  of  the  stars,  and  I  promised  you;  and 
now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  I  have 
already  often  looked  at  the  stars  and  have  thought 
of  you,  and  a  cold  shudder  runs  over  me;  and 
you  who  have  banished  my   gaze  to  the  stars; 
think  how  often  I  must  gaze  above,  then  write 
daily  anew  in  the  stars,  "how  you  love  me;"  that 
I  do  not  despair,  but  that  comfort  may  shine  down 
from  the  stars,  now  that  we  are  not  together. 
A  year  ago,   at  this  season  I  took  a  long  walk 
and  remained  sitting  on  a  hill:  there  above  I  played 
with  the  gliltering  sand,  upon  which  the  sun  was 
shining  and  jerked  the  seed  out  of  the  dried  pods; 
by  evening  red,  struggling  with  the  mists,  I  went 
and  overlooked  whole  countries.    I  was  free  at 
heart,   for  my  love  to  you  makes  me  free.  — 
I  feel  sometimes  so  anxious,  that  whilst  the  re- 
freshing air  made  me   once  so   strong,   I  might 
almost  say  clever,  I  do  not  always  walk,  always 
wander  beneath  the  free  sky  and  converse  with 
Nature.  A  storm  blast  embraces  with  the  greatest 
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speed  whole  valleys,  it  touches  all,  moves  all,  and 
who  perceives  it  is  seized  with  enthusiasm.  IMighty 
Nature  leaves  no  space  and  needs  no  space;  what 
she  surrounds  with  her  magic  circle  is  fixed  by 
enchantment.  O  Goethe,  you  are  also  fixed  there, 
in  no  word,  in  no  breath  of  your  poems  does 
she  set  you  free.  —  And  again  I  must  kneel  down 
before  this  incarnation  of  Nature  in  thee,  and 
must  love  and  desire  you,  as  I  do  all  Nature. 

I  would  have  said  much  to  you,  but  was  called 
away,  and  to  day  October  29th  I  return  once  more 
to  my  ^vriting.  —  It  is  every  where  tranquil,  or 
rather  void.  That  truth  exist,  no  one  is  requisite, 
but  that  truth  be  verified  in  them,  all  mankind 
is  requisite.  —  IMan !  whose  fiame  is  so  penetrated 
by  the  beauty  of  your  soul,  how  dare  I  thus  love 
body  and  soul  together !  —  often  do  I  think  to 
myself,  I  would  fain  be  better  and  greater,  that 
I  might  justify  my  claims  upon  you;  but  can  F? 
Then  must  I  think  on  you,  see  you  before  me, 
and  be  nothing,  if  love  may  not  be  accounted 
io  me  as  desert!  —  such  love  is  not  unfruitful. 
—  And  yet  I  dare  not  think;   it  would   be  my 
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dealli!  —  would  it  mailer?  yes  indeed!  I  have  a 
cradle  in  thy  heart,  and  who  steals  me  out  of  it, 
be  it  death  or  life,  robs  thee  of  a  child.  —  I  would 
fain  have  one  pillow  with  you,  —  but  a  hard  one; 
tell  no  one,  tliat  I  should  like  to  lie  near  you, 
in  profoundcst  tranquillity  by  your  side.  There 
are  many  outlets  and  passages  in  tlie  world,  lo- 
nely woods  and  caverns  wiLliout  end,  but  none 
is  so  fitted  for  sleep,  for  well-being  as  the  lap 
of  God;  I  imagine  it  to  mvsclf  broad  and  com- 
fortable, and  that  one  rests  his  head  upon  the 
ollier's  breast,  and  that  a  warm  breath  sweeps 
over  the  heart,  —  like  what  I  should  so  wish  to 
feel  —  your  breath, 

Bettixe. 


(Breach  in  the  coiTPspontlcnce), 

TO  BETTIXE. 

1  am  now  once  more,  dear  Bettinc,  settled  in 

U  eimar,  and  would  long  ago  have  Uianked  you 

for  your  dear  pages,  (which  ha^e  all  arrived  by 

degrees),  particularly  for  your  remembrance  of 
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Au2;iist  27lli.  Instead  therefore  of  lellliiir  vou  how 
I  am,  concerning  ^^hlch  there  is  not  much  to  say, 
I  make  you  a  friendly  request.  Since  you  will 
not  cease  from  liking  to  write  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  cease  from  liking  to  read,  you  might  besides 
that  do  me  a  kindness.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that 
I  am  about  to  write  my  "Confessions,"  whether 
in  form  of  a  novel  or  a  poem  cannot  be  deter- 
mined beforehand,  but  in  either  case  I  need  your 
assistance.  ^Fy  good  mother  has  departed,  and  so 
have  many  others  who  could  have  called  up  the 
past  which  I  have  almost  forgotten.  Now  you  have 
lived  a  fair  time  with  my  dear  mother,  have  re- 
peatedly heard  her  fables  and  anecdotes,  and  bear 
and  cherish  all  in  a  fresh  creative  memory.  There- 
fore set  down  directly  and  commit  to  writing  all 
that  refers  to  me  and  mine,  and  you  will  thus 
greatly  delight  and  oblige  rae.  Send  sometliing 
from  time  to  time,  and  therewith  speak  of  your- 
self and  neighbourhood.  Love  me  till  we  meet 
again. 

Wciiiwr,  OcJobfr  23lli  ISIO. 

G. 
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TO  GOETHE 

November  4th. 

You  have  always  a  cause  for  writing  to  me, 
but  I  have  retained  nothing,  nothing  noticed  save 
the  end :  "Love  me  till  we  meet  again."  Had  you 
not  added  these  last  words,  I  should  perhaps  have 
taken  notice  of  the  preceding  ones;  this  solitary 
sign  of  friendliness  has  overwhelmed  me,  has  held 
me  captive  to  a  thousand  sweet  thoughts  from 
yesterday  evening  to  this  evening.  From  all  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  your  letter  about  twenty 
four  hours  ago,  brought  fresh  air  into  my  cham- 
ber: but  ever  since  I  have  been  like  a  dormouse, 
for  which  the  winter -world  is  too  bad,  and  have 
buried  myself  in  the  warm  soil  of  my  own  thoughts. 
What  you  request  has  always  this  worth  for  me, 
that  I  consider  it  worthy  to  be  granted,  I  wil- 
lingly therefore  deliver  into  your  custody  the  nou- 
rishment, the  life  of  two  stirring  years;  it  is  little 
in  respect  of  much,  but  infinite,  because  unique. 
You  yourself  might  perhaps  wonder,  that  I  bore 
things  into  the  temple,  and  consecrated  my  exist- 
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ence  by  them,  though  one  finds  them  in  all  places 
—  on  every  hedge  one  may  gather  blossoms  in 
spring,  but  what,  dear  friend,  when  imperceptible 
as  the  blossom  may  be,  it  continue  after  years 
to  scent  and  bloom?  —  Your  motlier  bore  you 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  in  her  seventy- se- 
venth she  could  still  live  over  again  all  that  had 
occurred  in  your  earliest  years;  and  she  sowed 
the  young  field,  (which  had  a  good  soil,  but  no 
flowers)  witli  these  eternal  blossoms:  and  thus  I 
may  well  be  pleasant  to  you,  since  I  am  as  it 
were  a  sweet  scenting  garden  of  tliese  remem- 
brances, among  which  your  mothers  tendernesa 
is  the  fairest  blossom,  and  —  dare  I  say  it?  — 
my  constancy  the  most  powerful  one.  I  feared 
already  long  since,  that  what  had  taken  such  deep 
root  with  your  motlier  and  blossomed  in  me, 
would  at  last  let  fall  its  sweet  fruit  from  the  lofty 
stem  upon  the  earth.  ISow  listen! — In  IMunich 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  physician,  his 
face  tanned  and  disfigured  by  the  small -pox,  poor 
as  Job,  strange  to  all,  of  lofty  extended  nature, 
but  on  tliat  very  account  close  and  reserved,  could 
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not  conceive  the  devil  as  an  absolute  evil,  but 
yet  as  a  fellow  with  two  horns  and  cloven  foot 
(naturally  one  can  lay  hold  of  the  horns,  if  one 
has  courage),  the  road  of  his  enthusiasm  did  not 
lead  by  a  heaven's  ladder,  but  a  hen's  ladder  to 
his  cliamber,  where  at  his  own  cost  he  hungered 
with  the  poor,  the  sick,  joyfully  divided  his  mite 
with  tliem,  caused  his  young  enthusiastic  art  lo 
prosper  upon  them:  —  he  had  been  dumb  from 
disease  till  his  fourth  year;  a  clap  of  thunder  loosed 
his  tongue;  at  fifteen  he  was  to  have  served  as 
a  soldier;  having  tamed  the  General's  wild  horse 
he  was  exempted;  for  having  cured  a  madman, 
he  received  a  small  inconvenient  place  at  Munich : 
in  this  situation  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
he  soon  frequented  our  house,  —  this  good  spirit, 
—  rich  in  nobleness,  who  except  that  had  nothing 
but  his  sohtude;  after  the  oppressive  burden  of 
the  day,  often  late  at  evening  out  of  benevolent 
passion  walked  miles,  to  meet  tlie  Tyrolese  pri- 
soners and  convey  money  to  them,  or  he  accom- 
panied me  to  the  snail -tower,  from  whence  one 
can  see  the  distant  Alps;  there,  when  we  observed 
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mist  and  a  ruddy  glow  in  tlic  sky,  we  considered 
together,  whclhcr  it  might  not  he  a  fire:  often 
too  did  I  impart  to  him  plans  for  going  over  to 
tlie  Tyrolese,  we  studied  out  a  road  upon  the 
map,  and  I  saw  it  written  upon  his  features,  that 
Jie  only  waited  my  commands. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  the  infectious  La- 
zarets at  Augsburg  began  to  fdl,  and  in  a  short 
time  swept  away  both  physicians  and  patients: 
my  young  "ice-breaker"  wandered  there  on  foot, 
to  relieve  his  old  master  (who  was  father  of  a 
family)  of  the  fatigue  and  danger:  he  departed 
with  heavy  foreboding;  I  gave  him  at  parllng  a 
handkerchief,  some  old  wine,  and  a  promise  to 
write.  Then  came  refleclion  and  thought  of  all 
llie  good  which  had  occurred  during  this  short 
acquaintance,  and  I  iliought,  that  my  words  con- 
cerning you,  my  loving  knowledge  of  you  and 
your  motlier  were  a  sacred  treasure,  which  should 
not  be  lost,  that  within  the  external  shell  of 
poverty  such  a  jewel  would  be  most  sacredly  pre- 
served, and  thus  it  was  that  my  letters  to  him 
were  illled  with  isolated  anecdotes  of  your  child- 
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hood,  each  one  of  which  came  Uke  spirits  at  the  right 
moment  to  banish  ill-humour  and  vexation.  Chance 
(to  us  the  consecrated)  bears  too  on  her  thousand- 
fold laden  wings  these  letters,  and  it  may  be  per- 
haps, that  when  plenty  and  luxurlancy  once  again 
cover  tills  much  abused  land  of  fruits,  she  may  also 
shake  down  this  golden  fruit  for  the  common  weal. 

During  tliat  time  I  pointed  at  much  In  few 
words,  more  conversing  with  you  upon  it,  as  I 
did  not  yet  know  you,  had  not  seen  you,  or  I 
was  too  deeply  sunk  with  the  fathom  line  In  my 
own  weal  and  woe.  —  Do  you  understand  me?  — 
since  you  love  me? 

Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  you  of  time 
past,  where,  soon  as  your  spirit  appeared  to  me, 
I  became  master  of  my  own  spirit,  that  I  might 
embrace  and  love  yours  ?  —  And  why  should  I  not 
grow  dizzy  with  enthusiasm;  is  a  possible  fall  then 
so  fearful?  —  As  the  precious  stone,  touched  by  a 
single  ray,  plays  forth  a  thousand  colours,  so  too 
will  your  beauty,  lighted  alone  by  the  ray  of  en- 
thusiasm, be  a  thousand  fold  enriched. 

It  is   only  when  all  Is   conceived,    Uiat  the 
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Somclhing  can  prove  its  real  worth:  and  with 
this  you  conceive  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
hcd  in  whicli  your  mother  hrought  you  into  tiie 
world  had  blue  chequered  hangings.  She  was 
then  seventeen  vears  old  and  one  year  married; 
hereupon  she  remarked  you  woidd  always  remain 
young,  and  your  heart  would  never  become  old, 
since  you  had  the  youth  of  your  mother  into  the 
bargain.  Three  davs  did  vou  consider  about  it, 
before  you  entered  (he  world,  and  caused  your 
mother  heavy  hours.  Through  anger,  that  neces- 
sity had  driven  you  from  vour  nature -home,  and 
tlirough  Uie  ill-treatment  of  the  midwife,  you  ap- 
peared quite  black  and  without  sign  of  life.  They 
laid  you  in  a  butcher's  tray,  and  bathed  the  pit 
of  your  heart  wifh  wine,  quite  despairing  of  vour 
existence,  your  grandmother  stood  behind  the  bed ; 
when  you  first  opened  your  eyes,  she  exclaimed : 
'^ Doiightcr,  he  lives!"  —  "tJien  awoke  my  ma- 
ternal heart,  and  lived  since  then  in  continual  en- 
thusiasm to  this  verv  hour,"  said  your  mother  to 
me  in  her  seventy-seventh  year.  Your  grandfather, 
who   was  an  admirable  citizen,  and  at  that  time 
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Syndic,  ever  turned  both  good  and  evil  cliancc 
to  ihe  Aveal  of  the  city,  and  thus  your  difl'icult 
bhtli  ^yas  the  inciting  cause  of  the  appolnlnient 
of  an  accoucheur  for  the  poor.  "Even  in  the  cradle," 
said  your  mother,  "he  m  as  a  blessing  to  mankind. ' 
She  gave  you  the  breast,  but  you  could  not  be 
brought  to  suck,  and  so  a  wet-nurse  was  pro- 
cured;—  "from  her  he  drank  with  a  most  com- 
fortable appetite,"  said  she,  "and  since  it  was  now 
found,  that  I  had  no  milk,  we  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  wiser  than  all  of  us,  as  he  would  not 
drink  from  my  breast." 

Sec  now,  you  are  born  at  last,  and  now  I 
may  pause  a  little:  now  you  are  in  the  world, 
eacli  moment  is  dear  enough  for  mo  to  remain, 
I  do  not  wish  to  call  up  the  second,  that  it  may 
not  drive  me  away  from  tbe  first.  "Where  you 
are  is  love  and  goodness;  where  you  are  is  na- 
ture too."  I  shall  now  wait  till  you  write  to  me: 
"Come,  tell  me  some  more."  Then  I  shall  first 
ask:  "Well,  where  did  we  leave  off?"  and  then 
I  shall  tell  you  of  your  forefathers,  of  your  dreams, 
beauty,  pride,  love,  etc.   Amen! 
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"Daiijrlilcr,  he  lives!'  tlicse  words  always 
pierced  me  Ihroiinh  and  ihroiigli,  as  often  as  your 
mother  wilh  raised  voice  of  joy  recited  them. 

TIio  sword  of  tlangrr 

Ofl  liaiigs  by  a  hair. 

But  tlie  bliss  of  etorinly 

Lies  oflon  in   a  cilancc  of  grace, 

may  one  sav  of  your  birth. 

Bettite. 


P.  s. 

Write  soon,  dear  child,  and  then  you  will  soon 
grow,  enter  into  the  sweetest  years,  when  your 
wantonness  made  you  dangerous  to  all.  and  lifted 
you  above  all  danirer.  —  Shall  I  acknowled2;c  to 
you,  that  this  writing  tlie  anecdotes  of  your  life 
causes  me  pain;  and  that  the  thousand  thoughts 
surround  me,  as  if  they  would  make  me  eter- 
nally captive? 

Zeltei"  chimes  and  tolls  away  vour  songs  to 
me,  like  a  bell,  which  is  tolled  by  a  lazy  clerk 
—  it  always  goes  '"blm,"  and  too  late  ''bam."  They 
all  attack  one  another,  Zelter  falls  upon  Reichard, 
he  upon  Hummel,  he  upon  Righini,  and  he  again 
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upon  Zelter:  each  one  might  beat  lilmsclf,  and 
then  he  -svould  do  the  other  a  greater  favour  than 
inviting  him  to  his  concert.  —  They  must  only 
let  the  dead  rest,  and  Beethoven,  who  at  his  very 
birth,  renounced  all  claims  on  their  inheritance. 

—  But  all  this  is  of  no  use. Dear  Friend! 

he  who  loves  you  like  me,  sings  you  in  the  deep- 
est heart,  but  one  who  has  such  broad  bones  and 
such  a  long  waistcoat  cannot  do  this. 

Write  soon,  write  directly,  if  you  only  knew, 
how  one  word  of  yours  often  dissolves  a  hea\'y 
dream  —  call  to  me  only :  "Child,  I  am  with  you ' 

—  then  all  is  well.    Do  it! 

Would  it  not  interest  you,  to  get  again  the 
letters,  which  you  have  written  to  the  friends  of 
your  youtli?  write  to  me  upon  this,  they  might 
bring  back  Uie  past  to  you  in  more  lively  colours, 
and  to  obtain  possession  of  them  would  not  be 
impossible;  answer  me,  dear  Friend;  in  the  mean 
time  I  will  not  let  a  day  pass  by,  without  work- 
ing at  your  request. 
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TO  BETTINE. 
Here  are  the  Duels!  At  llils  moment  I  have 
no  more  recollection  nor  qiiiot  llian  enables  me 
to  say  to  you:  continue  to  be  so  lovely  and  grace- 
ful.   Let  me  soon  be  christened!    Adieu. 

November  12lh  ISIO.    . 

G. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIEND. 
I  do  not  know  you !  no,  I  do  not  know  you !  — 
I  misunderstand  vour  words?  I  troubled  about  you. 
who  have  exemption  from  all  slavery,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  never  shadowed  by  ill-forlune?  I  feci 
fear  with  the  noblest  guest  of  fortune?  —  true  love 
has  no  solicitude.  I  have  often  determined  to  keep 
you  far  too  holy  to  have  petty  anxiety  about 
you,  and  so  that  you  should  only  raise  comfort 
and  joy  within  mc.  Be  it  as  it  may,  even  if  I 
have  you  not.  yet  I  have  you  still,  and  —  in  my 
letters  you  feel  (do  you  not?)  that  I  speak  the 
truth?  —  there  you  have  me  —  and  I?  —  divining, 
1  trace  the  marks  of  your  pen,  —  the  hand  which 
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is  good  to  me  has  guided  it,  llie  eve  which  wishes 
me  well,  has  overlooked  it,  and  the  spirit,  which 
embraces  so  miicli  and  so  various  matter,  has  for 
a  minute  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  me  —  here 
I  have  you  —  Shall  I  add  a  commentary  to  this? 
One  moment  is  a  fitter  period  for  a  divine  ap- 
parition, tlian  half  an  hour  —  the  moment  which 
you  give  me,  makes  me  more  blessed  than  my 
whole  life. 

To  day  (the  24th)  I  received  the  duets  with 
the  few  accompanying  lines  from  you,  which  had 
almost  led  me  astray:  I  felt  as  if  you  might  be 
ill  or  —  I  don't  know  all  that  I  thought,  but  I 
did  not  think  that  in  that  moment,  only  because 
your  heart  was  so  full,  you  could  have  expressed 
so  much  in  so  few  words;  and  lastly,  on  your 
account  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  nor  to  tremble 
at.  But  even  then!  —  Woe's  me,  if  I  could  not 
joyfidly  follow  you,  if  my  love  shoidd  not  find 
that  path  which  is  always  near  to  you,  even  as 
my  heart  is  and  was  to  yours. 

Bettdoi. 
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Ilercwilh  I  send  you  sheets  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  stories  and  memoranda,  out  of  your  life  and 
that  of  your  mother.  The  question  is  whether  you 
can  use  it;  write  to  me  if  more  is  requisite  for 
you;  in  such  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn me  the  memorandum -book,  which  I  here 
enclose:  but  I  certainly  think  you  will  find  more 
and  better  thinj^s  in  it,  than  I  could  add.  Pardon 
all  that  is  superfluous,  to  which  belong  the  blots 
and  erasures. 


TO  GOETHE. 

The  heavens  expand  so  widely  before  me,  all 
the  mountains  which  I  ever  measured  with  silent 
look,  rise  so  unmeasurably,  the  plains  which  were 
limited  by  the  glowing  disk  of  the  rising  sun, 
these  have  no  longer,  limits.  On  into  Eternity! 
—  Will  his  Ufe  then  have  so  much  space  ? 

Of  his  childhood:  when  in  his  ninth  week  he  had 
already  had  troubled  dreams,  when  grandmother, 
grand-father  and  mother  and  father  and  nurse  had 
stood  around  liis  cradle  and  listened  what  violent 

U.  M 
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movements  shewed  themselves  in  lils  mien,  and 
upon  awaking,   changing  to  a  most  afflicting  crv 

—  often  too  shrieking  so  violently,  that  he  lost 
his  breath,  and  his  parents  feared  for  his  life:  — 
then  thev  procured  a  bell:  ^Micn  (hey  obscr^■cd 
that  he  became  restless  in  his  slumber,  they  rung 
and  rattled  violently,  that  upon  waking  he  might 
immediately  forget  his  dreams.  Ills  father  once 
had  him  on  his  arm  and  let  him  look  at  the  moon, 
when  he  shrunk  back  as  if  inwardly  shaken,  and 
became  so  convulsed  that  his  father  was  obliged 
to  blow  into  his  nostrils,  lest  he  should  suffocate. 

—  "These  trifling  matters,"  said  your  mother,  "1 
should  have  forgotten  in  the  course  of  sixty  years, 
if  his  life  had  not  continually  made  all  sacred  to 
me,  lor  shall  I  not  humble  myself  before  Provi- 
dence, when  I  think  that  a  life,  which  has  now 
fixed  itself  in  a  thousand  hearts,  then  hung  upon 
a  breath?  —  and  to  me  it  is  my  all,  for  you  may 
well  conceive,  Bettlne,  that  the  events  of  this  world 
do  not  much  entice  me,  that  society  does  not 
satisfy  me  here  in  my  solitude,  where  I  count 
one  day  after  the  other,  and  not  one   passes  by 
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without  llilnking  of  my  son,  and  all  is  lo  me  as 
gold.    — 

He  did  not  like  playing  with  llltlc  children 
—  unless  Ihey  were  very  pretty.  Once  he  hegan 
suddenly  to  cry  and  shriek:  "the  hlack  child  shall 
get  out,  I  can't  hear  it,"  neither  did  he  cease  cry- 
ing till  he  got  home,  when  his  mother  asked  him 
how  he  could  be  so  naughty;  he  could  not  con- 
sole himself  for  the  child's  ugliness.  He  was  then 
three  years  old.  —  Bettine,  who  sat  upon  a  foot- 
stool at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  here  made  her 
own  glossary  and  pressed  the  mother's  knee  to 
her  heart. 

For  his  little  sister  Cornelia,  while  she  was 
vet  in  the  cradle,  he  had  the  strongest  alTection; 
he  brought  her  every  thing  and  wanted  to  feed 
and  nurse  her  alone  and  was  jealous,  when  any 
one  took  her  out  of  the  cradle,  in  which  he  was 
her  ruler;  his  anger  then  knew  no  bounds,  and 
indeed  he  was  much  easier  brought  to  anger  tlian 
to  tears. 

The  kitchen  of  the  house  led  Into  the  street: 
one  Sunday  morning,   when   every   one   was  at 
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church,  little  Wolfgang  got  in  and  threw  all  the 
crockery- ware  one  piece  after  the  other  out  of 
the  window,  because  the  clatter  pleased  him  and 
the  neighbours,  whom  it  delighted,  encouraged 
him.  Ilis  mother,  who  was  returning  from  church, 
was  sorely  astonished,  at  seeing  all  tlie  dishes  fly 
out;  he  had  just  finished  and  laughed  so  heartily 
with  the  people  in  tlie  street,  tliat  his  mother 
laughed  too. 

He  often  looked  at  the  stars,  which  one  told 
him,  were  propitious  at  his  birth;  here  the  ima- 
gination-powers of  his  mother  were  often  called 
upon  to  perform  the  impossible,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy  his  inquiries,  and  thus  he  soon  learned  tliat 
Jupiter  and  Venus  would  be  the  rulers  and  pa- 
trons of  his  destiny.  No  play -thing  could  engage 
him  more  than  the  counting -board  of  liis  father, 
upon  which  he  laid  down  with  counters,  the  po- 
sition of  the  stars  as  he  had  seen  them :  he  placed 
this  board  by  his  bedside,  and  so  beheved  that 
the  influence  of  his  favourable  stars,  approached 
nearer  to  him;  often  too  full  of  care,  he  said  to 
his  mother:   "the  stars  will  not  forget  me,  and 
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will  keep  the  promise  they  made  over  my  cradle, 
won't  tliey?  "  then  said  his  motlier:  "why  will 
you  have  absohitely  the  assistance  of  the  stars, 
when  we  others  must  do  without  Uiem?"  then 
he  answered  quite  proudly:  "I  cannot  do  with 
lliat,  which  suffices  for  other  people;'  —  at  this 
time  he  was  seven. 

It  seemed  strange  to  his  mother,  that  at  tlie 
death  of  his  younger  brother  Jacob,  wlio  was  his 
playmate,  he  did  not  shed  a  tear;  he  ratlier  seemed 
to  feel  a  sort  of  irritation  at  the  complaints  of 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters;  when  his  motlier 
sometime  after,  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  love  his 
brotlier,  he  ran  into  his  bed -room,  brought  out 
a  quantity  of  papers  from  under  the  bed,  which 
were  filled  with  exercises  and  little  stories;  he 
told  her  that  he  had  written  all  tliat  to  teach 
his  brotlier. 

Your  mother  thought  too  that  she  might  as- 
cribe to  herself  some  share  in  his  descriptive 
powers:  "For  at  one  time,"  said  she,  "I  could 
not  become  weary  of  relating,  any  more  than  he 
could  of  listening:  Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Earth  I 
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represented  to  him  as  beauliful  princesses  and  all, 
that  happened  in  the  whole  of  nature,  received 
a  signification,  in  which  I  soon  believed  myself, 
more  firmly  than  my  auditoi-,  and  \dien  we  had 
imagined  to  ourselves,  streets  between  the  con- 
stellations, and  that  we  should  once  inhabit  stars, 
and  what  great  spirits  we  should  meet  there  above, 
then  there  was  no  one  so  eager  for  the  hour  of 
nai'ration  with  the  children,  as  I  was,  nay,  I  was 
curious  in  tlie  highest  degree,  about  the  further 
progress  of  our  little  imaginative  tales,  and  an 
imdtation,  which  robbed  me  of  such  an  evening, 
was  always  vexatious  to  me.  There  I  sat,  and 
there  he  soon  devoured  me,  with  his  great  black 
eyes;  and  when  the  fale  of  any  favourite  did  not 
turn  out  exactly  according  to  his  notion,  I  saw 
how  the  passionate  veins  swelled  upon  his  fore- 
head and  how  he  choked  his  tears.  —  He  often 
caught  me  up,  and  said,  before  I  had  taken  the 
turn  in  my  lale:  ""IMother,  the  princess  won't  marry 
the  nasty  tailor,  even  if  he  does  slay  the  giant, 
will  she?"  —  When  I  made  a  slop  and  put  oil 
the  catastrophe  to  the  next  evening,  1  might  be 
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sure,  that  during  that  time,  he  had  put  everything 
in  right  order  and  so,  uiy  imagination,  %vlicn  it 
could  reach  no  further,  was  ofleu  supphcd  by  liis; 
and  ^vhen  tlie  ucxt  evening,  guiding  the  reins  of 
fate  according  to  his  design,  I  said:  "You  Iia-vc 
guessed  it,  so  it  has  happened,"  he  became  all 
iire  and  flame,  and  one  could  hear  his  lillle  heart 
beat  under  his  collar.  To  his  grandmother,  (who 
lived  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  whose 
pet  he  was),  he  alwavs  confided  his  views,  as  to 
how  the  story  would  go  on;  and  from  her  I  learned 
how  I  should  continue  my  text  according  lo  his 
wishes,  and  thus  there  was  a  secret  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  us,  which  neither  be- 
trayed to  the  other.  Thus  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  relating  my  fairy-tales  to  the  delight  and  as- 
tonishment of  my  audience,  and  \\  olfgang  with- 
out ever  rccogni//mg  himself  as  the  author  of  all 
the  remarkable  events,  looked  forward  with  glow- 
ing eyes,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  boldly  laid  plans, 
and  greeted  the  execution  of  them  with  enthusi- 
astic applause."  These  delightful  evenings  (through 
whicli  the  glory  of  my  art  in  talc -telling  was  soon 
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spread  abroad,  so  lliat  at  last  boOi  old  and  young 
soon  took  part  in  them)  are  to  me  a  very  refresh- 
ing remembrance.  The  theatre  of  the  world  was 
not  so  abundant,  although  it  was  a  source  of  ever 
new  inventions.  That,  which  by  its  awful  reality, 
surpassing  all  fable,  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
fairy- world,  was  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon:  all 
newspapers  were  fdled  with  it,  every  body  argued 
upon  it  in  strange  confusion;  in  short  it  was  an 
event,  which  shook  all  hearts  even  to  the  most 
distant  lands ;  little  Wolfgang,  who  was  seven  years 
old,  could  rest  no  more.  The  foaming  sea,  which 
in  a  trice  swallowed  down  all  the  ships  and  then 
mounted  the  shore  to  swallow  up  the  enormous 
royal  palace,  —  the  lofty  towers,  which  were  at 
the  very  first  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  smaller 
houses,  —  the  flames,  which  bursting  from  every 
part  of  the  ruins,  joined  at  last  and  spread  forth 
a  vast,  fiery  sea,  while  a  host  of  devils  rise  out 
of  tlie  earth,  to  practice  all  sorts  of  maUcious  mi- 
schief upon  the  unfortunate  —  the  remnant  of  the 
many  thousand  destroyed  —  all  this  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression  upon  him.   The  papers  con- 
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talned  every  evening  new  fables,  more  mlnnte 
delalls;  in  the  churches  expiatiory  sermons  were 
preached,  the  Pope  ordained  a  general  fast,  in 
the  Catholic  Chapels  requiems  were  sung  for  tiiose 
swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake.  Remarks  of  all 
kinds  were  made  on  every  side  in  presence  ol 
the  children:  the  Bible  Mas  consulted,  reasons 
maintained  pro  and  con;  all  this  busied  ^^'ol^gang 
more  deeply  than  one  could  suppose,  and  he  made 
at  last  a  conclusion,  which  surpassed  all  in  wisdom. 

After  having  retuiTied  with  his  grandfalhcr 
from  a  sermon  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  crea- 
tor towards  the  afllicled  people  Mas  defended, 
and  his  father  asked  him,  how  he  had  understood 
the  discourse,  he  answered:  "After  all,  everything 
may  be  much  simpler  than  the  clergyman  thinks, 
God  M  ill  well  know,  that  the  immortal  soul  can 
receive  no  injury  from  evi!  fate. '  —  From  this 
time  yon  were  again  in  spirits,  yet  your  mother 
thought  that  your  revolutionary  excitement  at  this 
earthquake,  made  its  appearance  again  in  your 
"  Prometheus." 

IjcI  me  too   relate  to  you,  that  your  grand- 
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father  in  memorial  of  your  birth,  had  planted  a 
pear-tree  in  the  well -cultivated  garden  beyond 
the  Bockenheim-gate,  this  tree  has  become  very 
large;  of  its  fruit  (which  is  delicious)  I  have  eaten 
and  —  you  would  laugh  at  me,  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  everything.  It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
spring,  sunny  and  warm,  the  young  lofty-stemmed 
pear-tree  was  covered  over  and  over  with  blos- 
soms; it  was,  I  believe,  your  mother's  birthday, 
when  the  children  carried  in  all  silence  the  green 
settee  (sitting  upon  which  she  used  to  narrate  in 
the  evening,  and  which  was  therefore  called  the 
"fable  -  seat")  into  the  garden,  adorned  it  with  rib- 
ands and  flowers,  and  after  guests  and  relations 
were  assembled,  Wolfgang  dressed  as  a  shepherd 
with  a  scrip  (from  out  which  hung  down  a  scroll 
with  golden  letters),  with  a  garland  of  green  upon 
his  head,  stepped  under  the  pear-tree,  and  held 
an  address  to  the  settee  as  to  the  seat  of  beauti- 
ful fables ;  it  was  a  high  delight  to  see  the  hand- 
some wreath -crowned  lad  beneath  the  blossom- 
ing branches,  how  he  fermented  in  the  fire  of 
an  oration,  which  he  held  with  the  utmost  con- 
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fidcnce.  The  second  act  of  tin's  dellglilful  festival 
consisted  of  soap-bubbles,  which  blown  into  tJie 
clear  air  by  cliildren,  who  surrounded  tlie  fable- 
seat,  were  caught  by  Zephyr  and  floated  here  and 
there  in  the  sun-shine:  as  often  as  a  bubble  sunk 
down  upon  tlie  celebrated  chair,  all  cried  out: 
"a  tale,  a  tale;"  when  the  bubble,  held  for  a  while 
by  tlie  crisp  wool  of  the  cover,  at  last  burst,  they 
all  cried  again:  "the  tale  bursts."  The  neighbours 
in  the  adjoining  garden  peeped  over  wall  and 
hedge,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  these  great 
rejoicings,  so  that  the  little  festival  was  known 
by  evening  tliroughout  the  whole  town.  The  town 
has  forgotten  it,  your  mother  retained  it  and  often 
in  aftertimes  interpreted  it  as  an  omen  of  your 
future  fame. 

Now,  dear  Goetlie,  I  must  confess  to  you, 
that  my  heart  is  straitened  while  I  >^Tite  to  you 
tliese  single  anecdotes  one  after  the  other,  which 
are  connected  with  a  thousand  thoughts,  that  I 
can  neitlier  open  nor  otherwise  explain  to  you, 
for  you  do  not  love  yourself  as  I  love  you,  and 
tliis  must  seem  unimportant  to  you,  while  I  would 
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fain  not  lose  a  brealli  of  yours.  There  is  much 
which  can  not  be  forgotten,  when  it  lias  once 
been  felt;  that  it  always  recurs,  is  no  cause  of 
sadness;  but  that  the  shores  rennain  eternally  out 
of  reach,  this  sharpens  the  pain. —  When  your 
love  to  my  mother  resounds  within  me,  and  I 
think  upon  all,  —  this  reserve,  this  fermenting  of 
youth  in  a  thousand  ways  —  it  must  once  resolve 
itself.  —  My  life,  what  else  was  it  but  a  deep 
mirror  of  yours?  it  was  love's  forefeeling.  which 
carries  everything  with  it,  that  announced  you 
to  me;  and  as  I  came  after  you  to  light,  so  shall 
I  follow  you  into  darkness.  —  ^ly  dear  friend,  who 
never  mistakes  me  1  lo !  I  solve  the  enigma  in  many 
pretty  ways,  but  ask  not  what  it  is,  and  let  the 
heart  have  its  wav,  sav  I  to  mvscif  a  hundred  times. 
I  saw  growing  up  around  me  plants  of  a  rare 
kind,  they  had  thorns  and  fragrance,  I  would 
touch  none  and  I  would  miss  none.  Who  ven- 
tures into  life,  has  only  to  work  his  way  tlirough 
to  freedom:  and  I  know  that  I  shall  once  hold 
you  fast  and  be  witli  you  and  be  in  you,  this  is 
the  goal  of  my  wishes,  this  is  my  creed. 
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Farewell,  keep  your  lieallh  and  let  It  be  your 
frequent  thought,  that  you  would  sec  nie  a2;aln  — 
there  is  much  which  I  would  fain  utter  before  you. 

Naveinbur  24th. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Beautiful  as  an  anccl,  von  were,  are  and  will 
remain:  so  in  your  earliest  youth  all  eyes  were 
lurncd  upon  you.  Once  some  one  was  standing 
with  your  mother  at  the  window,  just  as  you 
crossed  the  street  with  several  other  lads;  lliey 
remarked  that  you  walked  with  much  gravity, 
and  reproached  you,  that  your  erect  figure  diV 
tingulshed  you  in  a  strange  manner  from  the  others. 
—  "Witli  this,"  said  you,  "I  make  a  beginning, 
and  hereafter  I  will  distinguish  myself  in  many 
other  w  ays, "  and  this,  said  your  mother,  has  been 
verliicd. 

Once  at  the  autumn-vintage,  when  in  Frank- 
fort at  evening  fire -works  are  let  off  in  every 
garden  and  rockets  ascend  from  all  sides,  were 
seen  in  the  fartliest  fields,  where  the  festival  had 
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not  extended,  numerous  ignes-fulvi,  which  liopped 
about  here  and  there,  now  divided,  now  close  to- 
gether, at  last  they  began  to  perform  a  regular 
dance;  as  the  people  hurried  closer  to  tliem,  one 
light  after  the  other  was  extinguished,  others  made 
long  leaps  and  vanished,  others  remained  in  mid- 
air and  then  suddenly  went  out,  while  others 
again  seated  themselves  upon  hedges  and  trees 

—  gone  in  a  moment  —  the  people  found  nothing, 
went  back  again  and  the  dance  began  anew;  one 
little  light  after  the  other  took  its  place  again 
and  danced  round  half  the  town.   What  was  this? 

—  Goethe,  that  with  many  of  his  companions, 
who  had  stuck  lights  upon  tlieir  hats,  was  dan- 
cing there  without. 

This  was  one  of  your  mother's  favourite  anec- 
dotes, she  had  much  to  tell  besides,  how  after 
sucli  tricks  you  always  came  merrily  home,  having 
met  with  a  hundred  adventures  etc.  etc.  —  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  your  mother's  tales! 

"In  his  dress  he  was  most  terribly  particular, 
I  was  obliged  to  arrange  three  suits  daily  for  him; 
upon  one  chair  I  hung  a  great  coat,  long  trowsers, 
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ordinary  waistcoat,  and  added  a  pair  of  boots;  upon 
a  second  a  dresscoat,  silk  stockings,  which  he  had 
already  worn,  shoes,  etc.  etc.;  upon  the  iJiird  was 
every  tiling  of  the  luiest,  together  with  sword  and 
hair-bag:  the  fust  he  wore  in  the  house,  llie  se- 
cond when  visiting  liis  common  acquaintances, 
the  tliird  as  full  dress;  when  I  entered  the  next 
day,  I  had  everything  to  bring  to  order;  there 
stood  tlie  boots  upon  his  iuie  rulTs  and  collars, 
the  shoes  thrown  cast  and  west,  one  thing  lay 
here,  tlie  other  there :  then  I  shook  tlie  dust  out 
of  his  clothes,  placed  clean  linen  for  him,  brought 
everything  again  into  the  right  track.  Shaking  a 
waistcoat  once  at  tlie  open  window  ratlier  strongly, 
a  quantity  of  pebbles  suddenly  flew  into  my  face: 
upon  tills  I  began  to  curse,  he  came  up  and  I 
scolded  him,  for  the  pebbles  might  have  struck 
out  my  eye:  —  "well,"  said  he,  "but  your  eye  is 
not  out,  where  are  the  pebbles?  I  must  have  them 
again,  help  me  to  look  for  them ;"  —  now  he  must 
have  received  them  from  his  sweet- heart,  for  he 
took  so  much  trouble  about  the  stones,  which 
were  common  flint  and  sand,  he  was  so  vexed, 
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that  he  could  not  collect  them  any  more;  all  tJiat 
was  still  there,  he  \vrapped  up  carefully  in  paper 
and  carried  away.  The  day  hefure  he  had  been 
at  Offenbach,  there  was  an  Inn  called  the  Rose- 
Inn,  the  daughter  was  called  the  pretty  Grizzel, 
he  liked  her  very  much,  she  was  the  first  tliat 
I  know  with  whom  he  was  in  love." 

Are  you  anc;rv  that  your  mother  should  tell 
me  all  this?  This  story  I  like  uncommonly,  your 
mother  related  it  to  me  at  least  twenty  times; 
she  often  added  that  the  sun  shone  through  the 
window,  that  you  became  red,  that  you  held  the 
gathered  stones  close  to  your  heart,  and  so  marched 
forth  with  them,  without  even  begging  pardon 
for  their  having  flown  into  her  face.  —  Only  see, 
all  that  she  took  notice  of,  for  little  as  the  mat- 
ter seemed,  it  was  yet  to  her  a  source  of  joyfnl 
reflection  upon  your  hastiness,  sparkling  eyes, 
beating  heart,  red  cheeks,  etc.  —  it  delighted  her 
even  in  her  latest  days.  This  aud  tjie  following 
story  made  the  most  livily  impression  upon  me; 
I  see  you  before  me  In  both,  in  the  full  splen- 
dour of  your  youth.    On  a  bright  winter's   day, 
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when  your  mollier  had  company,  you  proposed 
to  her  a  drive  wilh  the  strangers  along  the  Maine. 
"She  has  not  yet  seen  me  skate,  and  the  wcallier 
to  day  is  so  fine,  etc.  —  "I  pnt  on  my  scarlet 
fur -cloak,  to  which  was  a  long  train,  and  down 
the  front  fastened  with  gold  clasps,  and  so  we 
drove  out.  IMy  son  was  shooting  like  an  arrow 
helwcen  the  other  skaters,  the  air  has  made  his 
clieeks  red,  and  the  powder  had  flown  out  of 
his  brown  hair:  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  scarlet 
cloak,  he  came  up  to  the  coach  and  smiled  quite 
kindly  at  me.  —  "ISow  what  do  you  want?"  said  I. 
"Come,  mother,  you  are  not  cold  In  the  carriage, 
give  me  your  velvet  cloak."  —  "Why,  you  won't 
put  it  on?"  — "But  1  will  though."  I  pulled  off 
my  beautiful  warm  cloak,  he  put  it  on,  swung 
the  train  over  his  arm,  and  away  he  sailed  like 
the  son  of  a  divinity  along  the  Ice;  —  had  you 
but  seen  him,  Bettine!  —  Anything  so  beautiful 
is  not  to  be  seen  again;  I  clapped  my  hands  with 
joy!  I  always  have  him  before  my  eyes,  how  he 
glided  out  of  one  arch  and  under  the  other,  and 
how  the  wind  upheld  the  long  train  behind  him; 
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at  that  time   your   niolhcr   \vas  wllli  us  on  the 
ice,  Iier  he  wished  to  please.  — 

At  tills  slory  I  can  say  again,  what  I  said  to 
you  at  Teplitz:  that  the  remcmhrance  of  your 
youth  ever  glows  within  me,  yes,  it  glows  within 
me,  and  I  have  a  continual  enjoyment  in  it. — 
IJow  do  we  rejoice  to  see  the  tree  before  the 
door,  which  we  have  known  from  childhood,  jrrow 
green  and  blossom  again  in  spring!  —  how  do  \ 
rejoice  (since  you  blossom  eternally  for  me),  when 
at  times  and  inward  loftier  gleam  beams  forth  from 
your  blossoms,  —  and  I  in  lively  remembrance  sink 
my  face  into  the  cup  and  quite  inhale  it!  — 

November  25lli, 

Bettine. 


TO  GOETHE. 
I  know  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  all 
that  I  tell  you  of  yourself,  I  have  in  a  lonely  hour 
lain  upon  these  single  moments,  like  the  dew  upon 
the  flowers,  which  mirrors  their  colours  in  the 
sun -shine.    Still  do  I  ever  see  you  so  glorified, 
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but  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  prove  it  to  you 
by  rcpreseulation;  you  arc  modest  and  will  leave 
it  to  itself,  but  vou  \vill  grant  me  that  your  ap- 
pearance beamed  precisely  upon  me,  I  was  the 
only  one  who  by  chance  or  rather  unconscious 
instinct,  found  myself  at  your  feet.  —  It  costs  mc 
pains  and  I  can  only  insufficiently  prove,  that 
which  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  my  heart, 
which  once  for  all  dwells  in  my  breast  and  will 
not  be  entirely  separated.  In  the  mean  time  I  need 
only  one  word  from  you  to  cast  back  these  je- 
wels, just  as  I  received  them,  rough  and  unpolLshed, 
into  your  enormous  wealth  —  what  on  my  brow, 
rounded  by  loving  thought,  in  my  look  which  was 
fixed  with  enthusiasm  upon  you,  on  the  lips,  which 
touched  with  love's  spirit,  moved  to  you,  —  what 
has  thus  been  impressed,  I  cannot  give  you  again; 
it  floats  away,  like  the  sound  of  music,  which 
exists  only  in  the  moment  of  performance. 

To  each  anecdote  which  I  write  down,  I  would 
fain  say  a  farewell  —  the  flowers  must  be  broken 
o.fl',  that  they  still  in  their  bloom  may  be  placed 
within  the  hcrbarv.    I  did  not  think  thus,  ^^hen 
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in  my  last  Idler  but  one,  I  so  kindly  offered  you 
my  garden;  do  you  smile?  —  yet  you  will  prune 
llie  foliage  as  exuberant,  and  care  neither  for  the 
dew  nor  sunshine,  which,  beyond  my  territory,  im) 
longer  rest  upon  it.  —  The  archer  who  aims  at 
love  will  not  tire  of  sending  a  thousand  and  a 
lliousand  shafts.  He  bends  again  and  draws  the 
string  even  to  his  eye,  and  looks  sharply  and  aims 
sharply:  —  and  you !  behold  graciously  these  spent 
arrows,  which  fall  at  thy  feet  —  and  think  that 
I  cannot  restrain  myself — from  saying  to  you 
eternally  the  same.  —  And  does  not  such  an  ar- 
row sometimes  touch  you — a  very,  very  little  ?  — 

A^our  grandfather  was  a  man  of  dreams  and 
dream-Interpreter,  much  was  revealed  to  him  con- 
cerning his  family  by  dreams;  once  he  foretold 
a  great  fire,  then  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Emperor:  true,  this  was  not  much  noticed,  but 
yet  It  spread  through  the  town  and  excited  ge- 
neral wonder,  wherever  it  came.  lie  secretly  con- 
fided to  his  wife,  that  he  had  dreamed,  one  of 
the  aldermen  had  in  a  most  obliging  manner  of- 
fered him  his  place;  not  long  after,  this  alderman 
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died  of  apoplexv.  his  place  fell  by  ballot  to  your 
grandfather.  When  the  bailiff  died,  an  extraordi- 
nary conncll  was  called  late  In  the  nljrht  for  the 
next  morning  by  the  sergeant:  now  tlie  candle  in 
his  lantern  was  burnt  out,  and  your  grandfather 
called  out  in  his  sleep:  "give  him  another  candle, 
he  takes  all  his  trouble  on  my  account."  ^Nobody 
had  remarked  these  words,  he  himself  said  nothing 
the  next  morning,  and  appeared  to  IiaAC  forgotten 
Ihem,  but  his  eldest  daughter,  your  mother,  had 
noticed  them,  and  beheved  firmly  in  their  import. 
AVhen  her  father  was  gone  to  the  council-house, 
she,  according  to  her  own  expression,  "dressed 
herself  in  the  most  mighty  state  and  frizzed  her 
hair  to  the  very  skies."  In  this  pomp  she  seated" 
herself  in  the  arm- chair  by  the  window  with  a 
book  in  her  hand.  Bolh  mother  and  sisters  be- 
lieved that  their  sister  princess,  (so  was  she  called 
on  account  of  her  dislike  to  domestic  emplovments 
and  her  love  of  dress  and  reading)  was  crazy; 
but  she  assured  them,  that  they  would  soon  creep 
behind  the  curtains,  when  the  senators  should 
come  to  congratulate  them  upon  their  father's  hav- 
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ing  become  balllfT.  As  lier  sisters  were  laughing 
at  her  credulity,  she  saw  from  her  elevated  seat 
by  the  window,  her  father  coming  with  a  stately 
train  of  senators  behind;  "-Ilide  yourselves,'  she 
cried,  "yonder  he  comes  and  all  the  senators  with 
him/"  none  of  them  vsould  believe,  till  they  had 
all  one  after  another  popped  their  uncurled  heads 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  solemn  proces- 
sion pacing  on,  then  they  all  scampered  away  and 
left  the  princess  alone  in  the  parlour  to  receive 
them. 

One  sister  appeared  to  have  inherited  this  gift 
of  dreaming,  for  immediately  after  your  granfalher  s 
death,  ^hen  the  will  could  not  be  found,  she 
dreamed,  that  It  was  found  between  two  boards 
in  her  father s  desk  Mhich  were  connected  by  a 
secret  lock;  the  desk  was  searched,  and  all  was 
right.  Your  mother  however  had  not  this  talent, 
she  believed  it  resulted  from  her  merry -careless 
disposition  and  her  full  confidence  that  all  was 
for  the  best;  this  perhaps  was  exactly  her  pro- 
phetic gift,  for  she  said  herself  that  in  this  respect 
she  was  never  deceived. 
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Your  grandniolher  came  once  after  midnight 
into  ihe  bcilchaniber  of  her  daiiglitcrs,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  morning,  because  somelliing 
liad  happened  to  her  Mhich  she  for  very  fright 
did  not  trust  herself  to  tell.  The  next  morning 
Jiowever  she  related  thai  somelhing  had  rustled 
in  her  room  like  paper:  thinking  that  the  window 
\\as  open  and  that  the  ^vind  was  blowing  the 
papers  off  your  grandfather's  desk  in  the  adjoin- 

»ing  study,  she  had  got  up  but  found  the  windows 
closed.  Just  as  she  had  laid  herself  to  bed  again, 
the  rustling  came  nearer  and  nearer,  accompanied 
l)v  an  anxious  crumpling  of  paper,  at  last  (here 
!  was  n  deep  sigh,  and  then  another  so  near  to 
■  her  face,  that  she  felt  the  clammy  breath,  and 
thereupon  she  ran  out  of  fear  to  the  children. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  stranger  was  announced  and 
as  he  approached  your  grandmother,  handing  her 
a  crumpled  up  paper,  she  fell  into  a  swoon.  A 
friend  of  hers  who  in  that  night,  had  a  presen- 
timent of  approaching  death,  wanted  paper  in  or- 
der to  write  to  her  upon  an  important  affair,  but 
before  he  had  finished,  he  was  attacked  bv  the 
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death- cramp,  seized  the  paper,  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  rolled  about  ^vith  it  upon  the  coverlid,  at 
last  gave  two  deep  sighs  and  died.  Although  tliat 
which  was  written  upon  the  paper,  said  nothing 
definite,  yet  your  grandmother  could  Imagine  what 
his  last  request  w^as  —  your  noble  grandfather  took 
to  himself  a  little  orphan  of  this  friend,  (who  had 
no  just  claims  upon  his  inheritance),  became  his 
guardian,  set  apart  a  sum  out  of  liis  own  means 
■which  your  grandmotlier  increased  with  many  a 
little  saving. 

From  this  moment  your  mother  slighted  no 
forebodings,  or  things  of  like  nature,  she  said: 
"even  if  one  does  not  beUeve,  one  should  not  deny 
or  despise  it;  the  heart  Is  deeply  touched  by  things 
of  that  kind.  Our  entire  fate  is  often  developed 
by  events,  which  appear  so  trifling,  that  we  do 
not  even  mention  them,  and  which  work  within 
so  pliably  and  secretly  that  we  scarcely  perceive 
them:  I  daily  meet  with  events  which  no  other 
person  would  notice,  but  they  are  my  world,  my 
enjoyment,  my  glory.  When  I  enter  a  circle  of 
tedious  folks,  to  whom  the  rising  sun  is  no  more 
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matter  of  wonder,  and  wlio  believe  themselves 
raised  above  all  which  they  do  not  understand, 
I  think  in  my  soul:  "you  believe  you  have  di- 
gested the  whole  world,  and  yet  you  have  no 
idea  of  all,  I  have  seen  and  heard  to-day."  She 
told  me  that  she  never  in  her  whole  life  could 
content  herself  in  the  ordinary  every- day  manner, 
that  her  strong  mind  wanted  important  and  great 
events  to  digest  and  that  these  too  had  happened 
to  her  in  full  measure;  that  she  was  not  here 
for  her  son's  sake  alone,  but  her  son  also  for  hers; 
and  tliat  she  could  also  be  assured  of  her  own 
interest  in  your  productions  and  your  fame,  since 
no  more  perfect  or  exalted  happiness  could  be 
conceived,  tlian  for  her  son's  sake  to  be  so  ge- 
nerally honoured  —  she  was  right  —  who  needs 
to  explain  it  further?  it  speaks  for  itself.  Far  re- 
moved as  you  were  from  her  and  that  too  for 
so  long  a  time,  you  were  never  better  understood 
than  by  her;  whilst  learned  men,  philosophers, 
and  critics  examined  you  and  your  works,  she 
was  a  living  example  of  how  you  were  to  be 
received.  She  often  repeated  to  me  single  passages 
II.  N 
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from  your  books,  at  such  fit  moments  and  with 
such  splendid  look  and  love,  that  in  them  my 
>vorld  too  began  to  receive  a  livelier  colour,  and 
brothers,  sisters  and  friends  to  fall  into  the  shade. 
That  song:  "Oh  let  me  seem,  till  I  become,"  she 
interpreted  most  excellently;  she  said  that  this 
alone  must  prove,  how  deep  was  tlie  rehgion 
within  you,  for  you  had  there  described  the  only 
state,  in  which  the  soul  could  soar  again  to  God, 
namely  without  prejudice,  without  selfish  merits, 
out  of  pure  longing  towards  a  creator.  She  said 
loo  that  the  virtues,  with  which  one  believes  to 
take  heaven  by  storm  were  mere  buffoonery,  and 
Ihat  all  merit  must  strike  sail  before  the  confi- 
dence of  innocence,  that  this  was  the  spring  of 
mercy  which  washed  away  all  sins,  and  that  tliis 
innocence  was  born  in  each,  and  was  the  primi- 
tive cause  ot  all  longing  after  divine  life:  —  tbat 
even  in  the  most  distracted  mind  was  adjusted 
a  deep  connection  v»ith  its  Creator,  in  this  inno- 
cent love  and  confidence,  which  in  spite  of  all 
aberrations  allows  it  not  to  be  extirpated;  that 
on  these  one  should  take  fast  hold,  for  it  was 
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God  himself  In  man,  who  will  not,  thai  man  should 
pass  in  despair  from  this  world  lo  the  other,  but 
rather  in  peace  and  presence  of  mind,  otherwise 
tJje  spirit  would  reel  over  like  a  drunkard,  and 
disturb  the  eternal  quiet  with  its  laments;  his 
follv  too  would  tbere  inspire  no  great  respect, 
since  his  head  must  first  be  set  to  rights.  Of 
till:*  song  she  said,  it  was  the  spirit  of  truth,  en- 
cased in  tlie  strong  body  of  nature,  and  she  called 
it  her  confession  of  faith;  the  melodies  were  mi- 
serable and  untrue  compared  with  her  impressive 
manner,  and  tbe  feeling  which  sounded  forth  in 
full  measure  from  her  voice.  "jNone  but  bo  who 
longing  knows, '  —  her  eye  therewith  rested  on 
the  ball  of  St.  Catharines  tower,  which  was  tbe 
last  point  of  view  that  she  had  from  her  seal  at 
the  window,  her  lips  moved  eagerly,  which  at 
last  she  always  closed  with  painful  earnestness, 
while  her  gaze  lost  in  the  distance,  glowed;  it 
was  as  if  the  senses  of  her  youth  rose  up  again 
before  her,  llien  sometimes  she  pressed  my  hand 
and  surprized  mc  with  the  words:  "You  under, 
stand  "Wolfgang   and   love  him."  —  Her  memory 
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\vas  not  only  remarkable,  it  was  splendid:  the 
impress  of  powerful  feelings  developed  itself  in 
its  full  force  in  her  recollections;  and  here,  simply 
as  she  herself  related  it  lo  me.  will  I,  as  an  in- 
stance of  her  great  heart,  impart  to  you  a  tale, 
which  I  intended  to  have  done  at  IMunich,  and 
which  was  so  strangely  connected  with  her  death. 
Before  I  went  into  the  Ilheingau,  I  came  to  take 
leave  of  her;  and  as  a  post- horn  was  heard  in 
the  street,  she  said  that  this  sound,  even  now 
pierced  her  heart,  as  at  the  time  when  she  was 
seventeen.  At  that  time  the  Emperor  Charles  ^  11, 
surnamed  the  Unlucky,  was  at  Frankfort,  all 
were  fiUed  with  enthusiasm  at  his  great  beauty: 
on  Good  Friday,  she  saw  him  in  a  long  black 
mantle,  with  many  gentlemen  and  pages  dressed 
in  black,  visiting  the  Churches  on  foot.  Heavens, 
what  eyes  had  tliat  man!  Mith  what  a  melancholy 
did  he  look  up  from  under  the  sunken  eyelids! 
—  I  did  not  leave  him;  I  followed  him  into  all 
the  Churches,  in  every  one  he  knelt  upon  the 
last  bench,  among  the  beggars  and  laid  his  head 
a  while  between  his  hands:  when  he  looked  up 
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again,  I  felt  as  if  a  tluiuder-clap  struck  Nvithin 
my  breast.  When  I  returned  home  I  found  my- 
self no  longer  in  my  old  Avay  of  life,  It  was  as 
if  bed,  chair  and  table  no  longer  stood  in  tlieir 
usual  places:  it  had  become  night;  lights  were 
brought  in;  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  dark  streets,  and  when  I  heard  those 
in  the  room  speaking  of  the  Emperor,  I  trembled 
like  an  aspen- leaf.  In  my  chamber  at  night,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees  before  my  bed,  and  held  my  head 
between  my  hands  like  him,  and  It  was  as  if  a 
great  gate  were  opened  in  my  breast.  My  sister 
who  enthusiastically  praised  him,  sought  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  him;  I  went  with  her,  no 
body  coidd  have  an  idea  how  deeply  my  heart 
was  concerned:  once  as  the  Emperor  drove  by, 
she  sprang  upon  a  stepping-stone  by  the  wayside 
and  gave  him  a  loud  cheer,  he  looked  out  and 
waved  kindly  with  his  handkerchief,  she  boasted 
much  that  the  Emperor  had  given  her  so  friendly 
a  token;  but  I  was  secretly  persuaded,  that  the 
greeting  was  meant  for  me,  for  in  driving  past 
he  looked  back  again  towards  me:  indeed  almost 
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every  day  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,  something  occurred  ^\hich  I  could  interpret 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  in  my  chamber  at 
night  I  always  knelt  before  my  bed,  and  held 
my  head  between  my  hands  as  I  had  seen  him 
do  on  Good -Friday  in  the  Church;  and  then  I 
fhought  over  all  that  had  happened  to  vie  with 
him  and  thus  was  a  piivatc  intelligence  of  love 
built  up  Avilliln  my  heart,  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  that  he  knew  nothing: 
I  believed  that  he  had  surely  inquired  out  my 
dwelling,  because  he  now  drove  oftener  through 
our  street  than  before,  and  always  looked  up  at 
the  windows  and  greeted  me.  0  how  blessed  was 
I  that  entire  day  on  the  morning  of  wliich  he 
greeted  me,  —  then  I  may  well  say  tliat  I  wept 
for  joy.  Once  when  he  held  open  table,  I  pushed 
my  way  through  the  sentinels  and  came  into  the 
saloon  instead  of  the  gallery.  The  trumpets  were 
sounded,  at  the  third  sound,  he  appeared  in  a  red 
velvet  mantle,  which  two  chamberlains  took  oflF, 
he  walked  slowly  with  a  somewhat  inclining  head. 
I  was  quite  near  to  him,   thinking  not  at  all   of 
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my  being  in  llie  wrong  place;  his  heallh  was  tkunk 
by  all  the  nobles  present  and  the  trumpets  craslie<l 
in,  and  then  I  shouted  loudly  in  concert.  I  he 
Emperor  looked  at  me,  took  a  goblet  to  pledge 
again,  and  nodded  to  me  —  nay  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  he  would  have  brought  me  the  goblet,  anil 
I  must  believe  it  to  this  day,  it  would  cast  nic 
loo  much,  if  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  this 
tliought,  at  which  I  have  shed  so  many  tears  of 
happiness :  and  why  should  he  not,  he  nuist  have 
read  the  great  enthusiasm  in  my  eyes.  At  the 
flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  the  saloon,  that 
accompanied  the  toast  in  which  he  pledged  the 
Princes,  I  became  quite  miserable  and  faint,  so 
much  did  I  take  this  imaginary  honour  to  heart; 
my  sister  had  much  trouble  to  bring  me  out  into 
ihc  fresh  air;  she  scolded  me,  that  on  my  account 
she  was  forced  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Emperor  dine;  indeed  after  1  had  drank  from  the 
fountain,  she  tried  to  get  in  again,  but  a  secret 
voice  said  to  me,  that  I  ought  to  content  myself 
with  what  had  been  granted  me  that  day,  and  1 
did  not  return  with  her:  —  no,  I  sought  my  lo- 
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nely  chamber  and  seated  myself  upon  the  chair 
by  the  bedside,  and  wept  painfully  sweet  tears 
of  the  most  ardent  love  for  the  Emperor.  The 
next  day  he  took  his  departure;  I  lay  at  four  in 
the  morning  in  my  bed;  the  day  was  just  break- 
ing, it  was  on  the  ITtli  April,  when  I  heard  five 
postillions'  horns  blow  —  this  was  he,  I  sprang 
out  of  bed;  with  over -haste  I  fell  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  room,  and  hurt  myself;  I  took  no  notice 
ot  it  and  flew  to  the  window;  at  tliat  moment 
the  Emperor  drove  past;  he  looked  up  at  my 
window,  even  before  I  had  torn  it  open,  he  kissed 
his  hand  to  me  and  waved  his  handkerchief  till 
he  was  out  of  the  street.  From  this  time  I  have 
never  heard  a  post -horn  blow  witliout  thinking 
of  this  parting:  and  to  this  very  day  when  I  have 
voyaged  along  the  whole  stream  of  life  and  am 
just  about  to  land,  its  wide  sounding  tone  pain- 
fully affects  me,  and  that  too  when  so  much,  upon 
which  mankind  set  value,  has  sunk  around  me, 
without  my  feeling  sorrow.  Must  not  one  make 
strange  comments,  when  one  sees  how  a  passion, 
which  at  its  very  origin  was  a  chimera,  outhves 
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all  thai  is  real,  mainlaining  itself  in  a  heart,  \\  hich 
has  long  rcjoclcd  all  sncli  claims  as  folly?  Neither 
have  I  ever  had  the  desire  to  speak  of  it;  to-day 
is  the  first  time.  In  the  fall  which  I  then  got 
through  over-haste,  I  had  wounded  my  knee  upon 
a  large  nail  that  stood  somewhat  high  out  of  the 
floor,  I  had  made  a  deep  womid  ahove  tJic  right 
knee,  tJie  sharp  head  of  the  nail  formed  a  cica- 
trice rcsemhling  a  vcrv  fine  and  regular  star,  upon 
which  I  often  looked  during  the  four  weeks,  in 
whidi  soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  Em|>cror 
was  lolled  by  all  the  hells  for  a  whole  hour  every 
afternoon.  Ah!  what  painful  hours  did  I  tlien  en- 
dure, when  the  Cathedral  began  to  toll  with  its 
great  bell,  and  there  came  at  first  such  single 
powerful  strokes  as  if  it  wavered  inconsolably  here 
and  tJierc,  by  degrees  the  pealing  of  the  smaller 
bells  and  the  more  distant  clmrches  sounded  loo, 
it  was  as  if  every  thing  sighed  and  wept  at  his 
decease;  and  the  air  too  was  so  awful,  and  it  was 
just  at  sun -set  when  the  bells  ceasod  lolling,  one 
bell  after  the  other  was  hushed,  till  the  Cathedral 
even  as  it  had  begun  to  mourn,  sighed  forth  the 
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last  tones  to  the  evening  twilight;  at  that  time 
the  cicatrice  upon  my  knee  was  quite  t'rcsli.  I 
studied  it  every  day  and  therewitli  tliought  of  all." 

Your  mother  shewed  me  her  knee  above  which 
was  the  scar  in  form  of  a  very  distinct  regular 
star:  she  reached  me  her  hand  at  parting,  and 
said  to  me  again  at  the  door,  she  had  never  spo- 
ken witli  any  one  about  it  except  me.  I  was 
scarcely  in  the  Rheingau,  when  I  wrote  down 
everything  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  om  n  words, 
for  I  tliought  directly  that  it  must  surely  one  day 
become  interesting  to  you;  but  now  your  mother's 
death  has  set  a  splendid  crown  upon  this  child- 
like love -tale,  which  I  tliink,  could  have  left  un- 
touched no  noble  manly  heart,  much  less  tlie  Em- 
peror, and  which  has  stamped  it  as  sometliing 
perfectly  beautiful.  —  hi  September  I  received  a 
letter  at  tlie  Rheingau  to  say  tliat  your  mother 
was  not  well;  I  hastened  my  return,  I  went  im- 
mediately to  her,  the  physician  was  just  then  with 
her,  she  looked  very  grave;  when  he  was  gone, 
she  handed  me  the  prescription  witli  a  smile,  say- 
ing: "there!  read!  what  may  tliat  forebode?  an 
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application  of  wine,  m\Trli,  oil  and  laurel -leaves 
to  strengllicn  my  knee,  which  since  the  summer 
has  begun  to  give  me  pain,  and  now  at  last,  water 
has  collected  under  the  scar:  but  you  will  see 
tliat  this  Imperial  specific  of  laurel,  wine  and  oil, 
with  which  the  Emperor  is  anointed  at  his  coro- 
nation, will  give  me  no  relief.  I  sec  it  coming 
already,  that  the  water  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  heart  and  then  it  will  soon  be  over."'  She  bid 
mc  farewell,  and  said  she  would  let  mc  know 
when  I  might  come  again.  A  few  days  atterwards, 
she  had  me  called;  she  lay  in  bed  and  said:  "to- 
day I  lie  in  bed  again  as  formerly,  when  I  was 
scarcely  sixteen,  of  the  same  wound."  I  laughed 
with  her  about  it  and  said  to  her  playfully  much 
that  both  touched  and  delighted  her;  then  she 
looked  at  me  again  very  ardently,  pressed  my  hand 
and  said,  "You  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  keep  up 
my  spirits  In  tliis  time  of  suffering,  for  I  well 
know  that  it  is  coming  to  an  end  with  me. "  She 
then  said  a  few  words  of  you  and  that  I  should 
not  cease  to  love  you,  and  that  at  Christmas  I 
should  once  more  send  to  her  grandson  the  cus- 
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lomary  sweclmeals  in  her  name:  two  davs  after- 
wards, on  tlic  evening  wlien  a  concert  was  given 
In  Ler  neighbourhood,  she  said:  "now  as  I  fall 
asleep  I  will  think  of  the  music  which  will  soon 
welcome  me  in  heaven;"  she  also  had  some  of 
her  hair  cut  off,  saying,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  me  after  her  death,  together  with  a  family 
picture,  by  Seekatz,  in  which,  she  with  your  fa- 
ther, sister  and  you,  dressed  as  shephenls,  are 
portrayed  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  landscape 
—  the  next  morning  she  was  no  more,  she  passed 
away  in  nightly  slumber. 

This  is  the  story,  which  I  had  already  pro- 
mised you  at  Munich,  now  that  it  is  written  I 
don't  know,  how  you  will  take  it,  it  always  struck 
me  as  something  quite  uncommon,  and  by  it  I 
have  made  so  many  vows'. 

Of  your  father  too,  she  told  me  much  that 
was  beautiful,  he  was  himself  a  handsome  man; 
she  married  him  without  any  settled  Inclination; 
she  knew  how  to  direct  him  in  many  ways  to 
the  advantage  of  the  children,  whom  he  set  with 
a  certain  severity  to  learn;  nevertheless  he  must 
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have  been  very  kindly  disposed  towards  you,  for 
he  used  lo  talk  wllh  you  hours  logelhcr,  about 
future  journeys,  and  painted  your  future  to  you 
as  splendidly  as  possible.  Concerninc;  an  impor- 
tant house-repair,  which  your  father  undertook, 
yoin-  mother  had  also  something  to  relate,  how 
as  an  IiifanI,  she  had  often  wilJi  great  anxiety  seen 
you  clambering  about  the  b<?ams.  \VIien  tlie  re- 
pairs were  Ihiishcd,  which  turned  vour  old  lum- 
bering house,  with  winding  stairs  and  dispropor- 
tloned  stories,  iivto  a  handsome,  elegant  dwelling 
in  which  valuable  works  of  arl.  adorned  the  rooms 
with  fasle,  your  falhor  with  great  attention  ar- 
ranged a  library,  in  which  you  were  employed. 
About  your  father's  passion  for  travelling,  your 
mother  had  much  to  tell;  his  rooms  were  hung 
Avilli  maps  and  plans  of  lai^e  cities  and  while  you 
read  the  desanption  of  the  journey,  he  travelled 
about  wi'tli  his  finger,  seeking  out  every  point  — 
now  this  agreed  neither  witli  your  impatience  nor 
the  hasty  temperament  of  your  mother,  you  both 
longed  for  some  iulerruplion  to  these  tedious  win- 
ter-eveiungs,  which  were  at  last  entirely  broken 
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up  by  a  French  Commander,  taking  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  state-rooms:  tliis  was  no  improvement, 
your  Fallicr  was  not  to  be  consoled,  for  the  giv- 
ing up,  of  his  scarcely  finished  house,  which  had 
cost  him  so  many  sacrifices,  as  mlUtary  quarters; 
from  this  arose  much  dilemma,  which  your  mo- 
ther understood  excellently  how  to  arrange.  I  also 
send  you  a  few  pages  with  memoranda,  they  may 
serve  to  awake  in  you  the  remembrance  of  a 
thousand  things,  of  which  you  will  tlien  find  the 
connection  again:  the  love  stories  at  Offenbach 
with  a  certain  Grissel,  the  nocturnal  walks  and 
things  of  that  sort,  were  never  connectedly  related 
to  me  by  your  mother,  and  God  knows  I  was 
shy  of  asking  about  them. 

Betthse. 


TO  GOETHE. 

What  held  me  so  long  prisoner,  was  music, 
unmended  pens,  bad  paper,  tliick  ink  —  many  ac- 
cidents came  together. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  it  was  cold  and 
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awful  wealhcr,  varyinp;  belwccn  snow,  rain  and 

sleet 

.  .  .  .  what  have  1  now  better  to  do  llian 
to  keep  your  licart  warm?  the  under  waist-coat 
1  have  made  as  coaxhigly  warm  as  possible.  — 
'J'hink  of  me! 

I  have  heard  Prince  Rad:tl\\  ill's  music  out  of 
Faust;  the  song  of  the  shepherd  is  so  uni((ue, 
lively,  descriptive,  brief,  possessing  nil  praise- 
worthy qualities,  that  it  certainly  can  never  be  so 
cxcellingly  composed  again.  The  Chorus:  "Within 
sits  <me  imprisoned"  —  goes  through  and  through 
one. — The  chorus  of  the  spirits,  when  Faust 
slumbers,  splendid!  one  hears  the  Pole  tlirougbout, 
a  German  would  not  have  handled  it  so,  —  so  much 
tlie  more  charming!  It  must  be  given  as  softly, 
as  is  the  flying  gossamer  in  a  Summer's  evening. 

Zelter  is  often  with  us,  I  try  to  get  out  of 
him  what  he  is.  Unpolished  he  certainly  is,  he 
is  right  and  wrong  too,  he  maintains  too  that  he 
loves  you,  he  would  fain  serve  tlie  world,  and 
bears  complaints,  that  it  will  not  yield  and  that 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  all  his  wisdom  to  himself. 
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One  point  of  view  be  has  chosen  to  Iiiinsclf.  from 
wlierc  he  looks  down  upon  the  world,  which  does 
not  care  whether  he  sit  together  with  ilic  crows 
on  the  pinnacle,  to  see  mankind  strnggling  upon 
common  places.  On  the  song-table  he  is  Cesar, 
rejoicing  at  his  victories;  in  the  singing- academy 
he  is  ^Napoleon,  who  drives  by  his  command  all 
to  fear,  and  his  confiding  troops  follow  him  tlirough 
thick  and  thin;  fortunately  singing  is  not  fighting; 
his  first  guard,  the  Bass  has  a  catarrh.  —  On  the 
world,  in  company  and  in  travelling,  he  is  Goethe, 
and  indeed  a  very  human  one,  full  of  kind  con- 
cession; he  walks,  stands,  tlirows  a  little  word, 
nods  graciously  to  insignificant  tilings,  puts  his 
hands  on  his  back;  all  this  will  do,  but  sometimes 
he  spits  very  bravely:  that  hits  not,  tlien  tlie  whole 
illusion  goes  to  the  devil. — 

In  every  art  the  magical  raises  in  trivial  minds 
a  perplexity,  which  in  music  attains  an  undoing 
power;  Zelter  for  instance  admits  of  nothing  he 
does  not  already  understand,  though  music  is  only 
beginning  where  mental  powers  reacli  no  more. 
—  And  the  ever  disappointing  cross- spirits,  hav- 
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ing  so  good  an  intention,  Avhcn  above  all  they 
claim  for  clear  accounts  in  art!  —  wlio  do  not 
feel  tlieir  degrading  the  highest  clement  of  a  di- 
vine language,  in  working  it  up  witli  their  low 
understanding!  —  who  with  a  higher  revelation 
will  never  be  entrusted,  when  they  tliink  to  be 
wiser,  than  its  messengers  Enthusiasm  and  Fancy! 
Though  in  music  a  magical  performing  is  ever  in 
action,  the  trivialminded,  at  tlieir  not  understand- 
ing it,  struck  with  fear,  often  pronounce  these 
magical  spells  either  but  half  or  in  a  false  direc- 
tion: whence  it  is,  that  tliose  else  so  lively  spark- 
ling spirits,  now  moist- cold,  tedious,  troublesome 
and  indeed  incomprehensible,  stop  them  in  their 
way,  whilst  the  inspired  listens  with  a  secret  con- 
fidence and  complies  with  a  world  whicli  cannot 
be  explained,  which  imparts  to  the  mind  its  ef- 
ficacy, yet  not  its  origin.  Thence  tlic  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Genius  in  his  ripeness,  whicli  for  a 
long  time  lost  in  unbounded  selfcontemplation, 
now  heightened  in  himself  breaks  fortli  to  daylight, 
not  caring  whetlier  tJie  profane  understand  him 
while  he  speaks  with  God  (BeeUioven).   Thus  it 
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is  with  music:  Genius  will  not  be  revealed  to  tri- 
vial minds,  for  they  will  not  acknowledge  what 
diey  do  not  understand.  —  Ah,  when  I  remember 
Beethoven,  who  feeling  his  own  power,  exaltingly 
exclaim:  "I  am  of  an  electric  nature,  therefore 
my  music  is  so  excellent!  .  .  .  ."  — 

Many  senses  to  one  apparition  of  the  spirit  — 
perpetual  lively  action  of  the  spirit  upon  senses 
(men),  —  without  senses  no  spirit,  no  music.  — 

Voluptuousness  to  look  into  the  past  as  tlirough 
crystal !  —  Acuteness  of  a  ruUng  and  exciting  ge- 
nius! —  never  thus  in  music  — :  what  sounds  dies 
away;  —  music  can  arise  but  ever  new. 

Strange  fate  of  music -language  not  to  be  un- 
derstood! Thence  tlie  rage  agains  that  which  has 
not  been  heard  before;  thence  tlie  expression: 
"unheard."  To  genius  in  music  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple in  music  always  stands  opposite  hke  a  block, 
(Zelter  must  avoid  standing  opposite  to  Beetlio- 
ven).  "With  tlie  known  he  agrees,  not  by  under- 
standing, but  because  he  is  accustomed,  like  the 
ass  to  its  daily  way.  What  can  one  do  who  even 
would  do  every  thing,  if  genius  does  not  lead  hira 
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to  where  he  must  give  no  account,  and  where 
erudition  dares  not  bungHng  in.  Erudition  at  least 
comprehends  what  there  was  before,  but  not  what 
is  to  come;  it  cannot  loosen  the  spirit  from  the 
letter,  not  from  tlie  law.  Every  art  is  properly 
onpowered  to  supplant  dealli,  to  lead  mankind 
np  to  heaven;  but  where  the  trivial -wise  watch 
and  absolve  out  as  masters,  there  it  stands  asham€d 
at  itselt;  what  shoidd  be  free  will,  free  life,  be- 
comes mechanic,  and  there  one  mav  hear  and  be- 
lieve  and  hope,  nothing  will  result.  Oidy  on  paths 
unaccessible  to  trivial  people  it  could  be  attained, 
these  are  prayer  and  discretion  of  the  mind  with 
quiet  confidence  in  eternal  wisdom,  were  it  even 
incomprehensible.  —  There  we  stay  on  the  inacces- 
sible heights,  and  yet  —  tliere  above  only  one  learQs 
to  understand  the  voluptuousness  of  breathing. 

To  tlie  housewife  tliis  little  souvenir  with  my 
best  wishes  for  the  beginning  year.  To  Mr.  Rie- 
mer  tlie  unmade  waistcoat,  his  perfection  has  too 
much  dazzled  me  that  I  might  find  the  just  measure 
of  it.  —  vSimplc  forget  mc  nots  on  the  waistcoat! 
—  he  will  be  not  a  little  proud  of  it.  Should  his 
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taste  be  not  as  far  cnltlvated  as  to  find  it  pretty, 
he  may  be  assured  all  will  envy  him  for  it.  I 
must  still  advise,  that  it  is  to  be  worn  as  an  nn- 
derwaistcoat,  he  certainly  Mill  write  and  thank 
me  for  it.  —  And  thou?  —  hum?  —  thou  only 
one,  who  makest  death  bitter  to  me!  — 

Bettese. 

Adieu,  magnetic  mount!  —  would  I  even  direct 
my  sails  here  and  there,  on  thee  all  ships  should 
wreck. 

Adieu,  thou  sole  heritage  of  my  mother. 

Adieu,  fountain  from  which  I  drink. 


TO  BETT1>«E. 
Thou  appearest  from  time  to  time,  dear  Bet- 
tine,   like  a  beneficient  genius,  often  in  person, 
often  with  good  gifts ;  now  also  from  all  sides  the 
best  thanks  for  thy  endow'ments 
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Thai  you  sometime  arc  ^illi  Zcllcr  pleases 
me,  I  hope  tliat  at  last  you  ^^ill  learu  to  acco- 
modate Avilh  him.  Thou  hast  sagacity  enough, 
but  mucli  limited  caprice  too;  and  particularly 
\vhat  refers  to  music  you  allow  your  little  head 
to  be  benumbed  with  odd  whims,  Uiough  I  like 
them  because  they  belong  to  tliee,  therefore  I 
will  ueilhcr  command  nor  torment  you  for  them; 
to  confess  it  plainly:  I  wish  to  have  your  thoughts 
on  art  in  general,  and  particularly  on  music  com- 
mitted to  me.  Your  sohtary  hours  you  can  spend 
•in  no  belter  way,  than  in  meditating  on  your  dear 
caprice  and  to  hitrust  me  with  it.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal either  to  you,  that  in  spite  of  all  tJicir  wliim 
your  ideas  have  a  harmonising  eclio  within  me, 
and  so  much  which  in  earher  time  I  had  Iiidden 
in  a  fine  heart  ^^ill  be  excited  at,  what  in  lliis 
moment  succeeds  very  well  with  me.  For  you  it 
is  to  be  wished,  what  the  great  masters  of  wis- 
dom will  advise  as  for  the  most  essential  condi- 
tion of  immortahty:  that  man  out  of  his  Inmost 
being  shall  come  forth  to  light.  1  must  urgently 
recommand  vou  to  follow  this  wise  advise  as  well 
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as  possible,  for  though  I  do  not  beUeve,  tliat  in 
tills  way  all  unintelligible  and  mysterious  one 
would  sufficiently  be  resolved  in  you,  yet  the  most 
agreeable  results  would  be  attended  by  it. 

Of  the  good  musical  works,  I  own  to  you, 
many  are  already  studied,  in  general  our  little  mu- 
sical study  this  winter  has  a  very  quiet  and  re- 
gular proceeding. 

Of  me  can  I  but  tell  that  I  am  well;  for  mere 
exteriorities  nothing  could  unfold  from  within.  I 
think,  spring  and  a  little  solitude  will  do  the  best. 
I  thank  thee  In  the  best  way  for  thy  evangelium 
jiivcntutis,  of  which  thou  hast  send  me  some  pe- 
ricopes.  proceed  from  time  to  time  as  genius  sug- 
gests thee. 

Fare  well  now,  receive  my  thanks  once  more 
for  the  warm  brlUant  waistcoat.  My  wife  salutes 
Mid  tJianks  politely.  —  Riemer  must  have  written 
already. 

Jena,  where  I  shall  remain  for  a  fortnight. 

January  11th  ISll. 

G. 
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TO  GOETIIE. 

Thus  my  dear  friend  Is  alone!  lliat  cheers  me 
iJiat  you  are  alone,  think  on  me !  —  lay  your  head 
in  vour  hand  and  think  on  me,  that  I  also  am 
alone.  In  the  pages  inclosed  Is  tlie  proof,  that  my 
sohtnde  Is  illlcd  with  you;  yes,  how  should  I 
come  to  such  intuitions,  but  in  thinking  myself 
in  your  presence. 

I  have  spend  a  cold  night  listening  to  my 
thoughts,  because  you  in  such  a  friendly  manner  ask 
to  know  all;  yet  I  could  not  write  all,  these  thoughts 
are  to  volalile.  Ay,  Goelhe!  should  I  write  down 
all,  how  odd  would  that  be !  be  contented  witli  those, 
supply  them  in  my  mind,  in  which  thou  hast  a  liome. 
—  You,  —  no  other  —  have  ever  reminded  me  to 
impart  my  soul  to  you,  and  I  would  withhold  you 
notliing,  therefore  I  would  come  forth  to  light 
out  of  myself,  because  you  alone  enlighten  me. 

The  added  pages  were  Avrltten  In  Monday  night. 

Art!  —  I  have  not  studied  it,  I  know  nothing 
of  its  origin,  of  its  history,  its  condition;  how  is 
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its  influence,  how  men  understand  it  —  that  seems 
inircal  to  me. 

Art  is  tlie  liallowing  sensual  nature,  and  tliat 
is  all  I  know  of  it.  What  is  beloved,  shall  serve 
to  love :  spirit  is  the  beloved  child  of  God,  —  cho- 
sen by  God  for  the  service  of  sensual  nature,  this 
is  art.  —  Intuition  of  spirit  into  llie  senses  is  art. 
^N  hat  you  feel  becomes  thought  and  what  you 
think,  what  you  strive  to  invent,  that  becomes 
sensual  feeling.  AA  hat  men  compile  in  art,  what 
tliey  produce  in  it,  how  they  force  their  way 
through  it,  what  they  do  more  or  less,  that  would 
be  submitted  to  many  contradictions,  but  yet  is 
It  even  a  spelling  of  the  divine:  "Let  it  be." 

AA  hat  seizes  us  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  which 
moves  not,  and  is  not  able  to  unfold  the  moment 
of  its  mental  tendency?  what  penetrates  us  in  a 
painted  atmosphere,  in  which  the  idea  of  rising 
will  never  be  fulillled?  —  what  moves  us  to  long 
for  home  even  in  the  painted  cottage?  what  to 
this  intimate  bending  to  the  imitated  animals?  — 
if  it  is  not  the  germing  of  the  productive  power 
in  genius? 
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Ah  what  do  you  ask  about  art,  I  can  say  no- 
thing that  shall  satisfy  you.  Ask  about  love,  this 
is  my  art,  in  it  I  am  to  perform,  in  it  I  shall  re- 
collect myself  and  rejoice. 

I  am  afraid  of  you,  I  am  afraid  of  the  spirit 
which  you  bid  to  arise  within  me,  because  I  am 
not  able  to  express  it.  In  your  letter  you  say: 
the  whole  internal  spirit  shall  come  forth  to  light 
out  of  Itself;  never  before  has  this  simple  infal- 
lible command  been  obvious  to  me,  and  now 
where  your  wisdom  calls  me  forth  to  light,  what 
have  I  to  display  as  only  faults  against  this  in- 
ternal  genius;  look  there!  —  misused  and  op- 
pressed it  w  as.  —  But  tills  breaking  forth  to  light 
of  the  mind,  is  it  not  art?  —  This  inner  man  ask- 
ing for  light,  to  have  by  the  finger  of  God  loos- 
ened his  tongue,  untied  his  hearing,  awaken'd  all 
senses  to  receive  and  to  spend;  and  Is  love  here 
not  the  only  master,  and  we  its  disciples  in  every 
work  which  we  form  by  its  inspiration? 

A>  orks  of  art,  however,  are  those  which  alone 
we  call  art,  through  which  we  think  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  art.   But  as  far^the  producing  of  God 
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in  heart  and  mind,  overpowers  ihe  idea  we  make 
to  ourselves  of  him,  and  his  laws  which  in  tem- 
poral life  are  of  value,  even  so  docs  art  overpower 
men's  valuing  of  it.  They  who  fancy  to  under- 
sland  it  will  perform  no  more,  than  what  is  ruled 
bv  understanding;  but  whose  senses  are  submitted 
to  its  spirit,  he  has  revelation. 

All  production  of  art  is  a  symbol  of  revelation, 
where  the  conceiving  mind  Is  often  more  Imparted 
witli  revelation,  than  the  producing  one.  —  Art 
is  witness  that  in  our  world  the  language  of  a 
higher  one  is  plainly  to  be  perceived,  and  when 
to  explain  it  we  venture  not,  then  it  will  make 
us  ready  for  this  higher  spirits -life,  of  which  it 
is  the  language.  We  want  not  to  understand  it, 
but  to  trust  in  it;  faith  is  the  seed  through  which 
this  language -spirit  germs  in  us,  so  as  all  wisdom 
springs  from  faith,  as  It  is  the  seed  of  an  immor- 
tal world.  As  the  highest  wonder  is  true,  all  that 
lies  there  between  must  be  an  approach  to  truth, 
and  but  the  judging  mind  of  mankind  misleads. 
AVhat  in  fairness  may  and  dares  make  us  won- 
der, but  our  own  meanness?  —  All  is  father  and 
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son  and  holy  ghost,  llmlLs  of  earlhly  wisdom  are 
but  the  star -lighted  little  men,  who  talk  of  its 
light.  —  The  wnriiilh  of  thy  blood  is  wisdom,  for 
love  alone  gives  life;  the  warmth  of  thy  spirit  is 
wisdom,  for  love  alone  enlivens  the  mind;  warm 
thoa  my  heart  with  thy  spirit,  which  thou  brcath- 
est  into  me,  then  I  shall  have  the  spirit  of  (iod; 
he  alone  Is  able  to  produce  it. 

This  cold  night  1  have  spent  at  the  writing 
table,  to  continue  \\\g  EvangcJiuin  jiivcntiitis.  and 
much  I  have  thought  what  I  am  not  able  to  tell. 

To  improve  the  advantages  of  experiences  as 
they  ought  to  be,  is  mastership,  to  transfer  (hem 
on  the  scholar  Is  teaching;  has  the  scholar  compre- 
hended all  and  understands  how  to  employ  it,  then 
he  becomes  absolved,  this  is  the  school  by  which  art 
will  be  transplanted.  To  one  in  such  manner  ab- 
solved all  ways  of  error  are  open,  but  never  the 
right  one.  Once  released  from  the  long  frequented 
school  in  which  svslem  and  experience  had  en- 
closed him,  the  labyrinth  of  errors  becomes  his 
world,  from  which  he  may  never  escape.  Every 
way  he  will  choose.  Is  a  misguiding  path  of  error; 
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void  of  divine  spirit,  misled  by  prejudices,  he  tries 
to  employ  all  his  artificial  craft,  to  bring  the  ob- 
ject of  his  labour  to  a  good  issue.  IMore  will  never 
be  attained  by  the  endeavours  of  an  artist  educated 
in  the  school  of  art.  Whoever  is  come  to  some- 
thing in  art,  did  forget  of  his  craftiness,  his  load 
of  experiences  became  shipwrecked,  and  despair 
led  him  to  land  on  the  right  shore.  W  hat  from 
such  a  violent  epoch  will  proceed,  is  indeed  often 
captivating,  but  not  convincing,  because  tlie  scale 
of  judgment  and  of  perception  is  no  other  than 
those  experiences,  and  artifices,  which  never  suit 
where  production  will  not  be  made  up  by  means 
of  them;  tlien  also,  because  the  prejudice  of  an 
obtained  mastership  will  not  allow  any  thing  to  be, 
that  depends  not  on  its  authority;  and  because  the 
presentiment  of  a  higher  world,  will  thus  remain 
closed  to  it.  The  invention  of  this  master-ship  Is  jus- 
tified by  the  principle,  that  there  is  nothing  new, 
that  all  is  invented  before  Imagination,  such  produc- 
tions are  partly  an  abuse  of  that  which  is  invented, 
to  new  Inventions,  partly  apparent  Inventions  where 
the  work  of  art  has  not  the  thought  within  Itself, 
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but  must  make  up  for  its  >vant  by  llie  devices 
and  experience  of  the  school  of  art,  and  fmally 
productions  which  go  just  as  far  as  thought  by 
improvement  is  allowed  to  comprehend;  the  more 
prudently  balancing,  the  more  faultless  and  secure; 
the  more  comprehensil)le  too  they  are,  for  the 
multitude;  these  we  call  works  of  art. 

If  we  form  tlie  statue  of  a  hero,  we  are  ac- 
({uain'tcd  with  the  situations  in  his  hfe,  we  unite 
tliem  satisfying  to  honour  in  a  manner  agreeing 
with  good  taste,  every  part  expresses  itself  har- 
moniously with  the  individuality  of  its  idea,  the 
whole  answering  the  experience  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  so  we  are  sufficiently  contented.  But 
such  is  not  the  problem  of  art  promoted  by 
genius,  this  is  not  contenting,  but  overwhelming, 
it  is  not  representing  tlie  appearance,  but  it  re- 
veals the  genius  himself  in  this  appearance;  you 
will  not  say:  "this  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  who 
was  a  hero,"  but  "this  is  the  revelation  of  he- 
roism itself  which  is  imbodied  in  this  work  of 
art.  —  Such  a  question  of  art  requires  not  cal- 
culation but  passion,   or  rather  endurance  of  dl- 
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vine  power;  and  wliatever  artist  represents  heroism 
(heroism  is  the  symbol  of  every  virtue,  for  virtue 
is  quite  victory)  in  a  manner  that  it  may  impart 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  appearance  of  it, 
he  has  not  only  the  faculty  for  this  virtue,  but 
it  is  already  regenerated  in  him.  In  the  plastic 
arts  the  object  stands  as  fast  as  faitli;  the  mind 
©f  mankind  wanders  around  it  like  perception; 
consciousness  in  faith  produces  tlie  work  of  art 
which  enlightens. 

In  music  producing  is  itself  a  wandering  of 
the  divine  idea,  which  enlightens  the  mind  with- 
out object,  and  man  himself  is  conception.  —  In 
all  is  union  of  love,  a  joining  of  mental  forces  one 
in  another. 

Excitement  becomes  language,  a  summons  to 
the  spirit;  —  it  answers,  and  tliis  is  invention.  — 
this  also  is  the  secret  base  of  invention:  the  fa- 
culty of  mind  to  answer  a  demand;  which  has 
no  fixed  object  as  problem,  but  is  tlie  perhap§^ 
unconclous  tendency  of  production. 

All  motions  of  mental  events  in  life  havG  such  a 
deep  hidden  basis:  thus  as  the  breath  of  life  sinks 
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procrcatins;  spirit  sinks  into  the  soul,  again  to  as- 
cend to  the  Ijighcr  regions  of  eternal  creative 
power. 

The  soul  breathes  bv  spirit,  spirit  breathes  by 
inspiration,  and  this  is  the  brealJiiug  of  the  divinitv, 

To  inhale  the  divine  spirit  is  to  cngenerale, 
to  produce,  lo  cAhale  the  divine  brealh  is  lo 
breed  and  nourish  tiie  mind:  —  thus  the  divine 
cngenerates,  breeds  and  nourishes  ilscif  in  I  he  spi- 
rit, thus  through  spirit  in  the  soul,  thus  through 
the  soul  in  the  bod  v.  Bodv  is  art.  art  is  the  sen- 
sual nature  engcncratcd  into  llie  life  of  spirit. 

In  the  sfvie  of  art  they  sav:  nolliing  lliat  Is 
new,  is  lo  be  invented,  all  has  existed  before:  — 
yes!  we  can  but  invent  in  mankind,  nothing  is 
without  ihem,  for  spirit  is  not  without  man,  for 
Ciod  himself  has  no  other  harbour  but  the  spirit 
of  man;  the  inventor  is  love;  and  because  embracing 
love  alone  is  the  f(mndalion  of  existence,  therefore 
beyond  this  embraced  one,  there  is  no  being,  no  in- 
vention. Inventing  is  only  perceiving  how  the  ge- 
nius of  love  rules  iu  the  being  founded  by  love. 
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iMan  cannot  invent,  only  feel  himself,  only  con- 
ceive, learn  what  the  genius  of  love  speaks  to 
him,  how  it  nomishes  itself  in  him  and  how  it 
teaches  him  by  itself.  Without  transforming  this 
perception  of  divine  love  into  the  language  of 
knowledge,  there  is  no  invention. 

How  could  mind  invent,  when  itself  is  but  the 
invented,  when  the  displaying  of  its  life  is  but 
the  explanation  of  those  passions,  which  to  im- 
part to  it  is  the  enjoyment  and  nourishment  of 
divine  love,  —  as  its  breathing  is  only  consuming 
of  this  passion,  as  its  productions  are  only  the 
embodying  of  this  passion. 

Thus  existence  is  the  embracing  of  love,  the 
being  beloved.  —  The  inventing,  the  pronoun- 
cing is  the  Inspiring  of  its  passion  into  the  human 
mind.  Beauty  Is  the  mirror  of  its  rapture;  —  rap- 
ture of  love  mirrors  Itself  in  the  spirit  which  love 
produces,  and  penetrates  with  passion  to  make  him 
longing  for  love,  to  content  spirit  is  love's  enjoy- 
ment. Sympatiiy  with  this  enjoyment,  with  this 
rapture  is  pronounced  by  the  spirit  through  beauty. 
Beauty  embodies  itself  through  the  loving  spirit, 
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which  with  passion  penelrates  the  fonn,  thus  as 
love  will  penetrate  the  selfcrcated  form  of  spirit.  — 
Then  will  the  sensnal  form  prononnce  tlie  beauty 
of  spirit,  as  spirit  filled  hy  passion  will  pronounce 
the  beauty  of  love;  —  and  thus  the  beauty  of  sen 
stial  form  will  be  the  mirror  of  the  loving  spirit's 
rapture,  as  beauty  of  the  soul  is  tlic  mirror  oi 
the  loving  divinity's  rapture. 

IMy  friend  believes  me  perhaps  a  lunatic,  be- 
cause we  have  to  day  full  moon?  —  I  believe 
it  also. 


Aiigiisl  1st  1SI7. 

I  did  not  think  that  I  ever  asialn  would  be 
so  daring,  as  to  write  to  you!  is  It  you,  or  is  it 
only  my  remembrance  which  in  this  solitude  dares 
look  on  me  with  open  eyes.  Alas,  liow  often  in 
such  hours  have  I  offered  my  liand  to  thee,  that 
thou  mlghtst  lay  thine  Into  it,  that  I  might  press 
them  both  on  my  lips.  —  Now  I  feel  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  endure  me  in  my  passionate  beha- 
viour; nay,  I  do  not  even  endure  myself,  and  with 
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terror  I  turn  my  mind  from  all  tliese  pains,  wliich 
contemplation  stirs  up  within  me. 

But  why  even  to-day,  after  years  passed,  after 
hours  overcome,  where  I  had  to  struggle  with 
spirits  wliich  did  mind  me  to  thee?  —  to-day  I 
considered,  that  perhaps  you  also  never  may  have 
experienced  a  love,  which  lasted  to  the  end;  to- 
day I  had  the  hair  in  my  hand,  which  your  mo- 
ther cut  off  from  her  head,  to  have  it  given  to 
me  after  her  death  as  a  token  of  her  love,  and 
there  I  kept  a  good  heart;  once  more  I  shall  call 
on  thee;  what  can  happen  to  me  if  tliou  wilt 
not  listen?  — 

People  go  now  often  to  church,  they  go  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  they  speak  much  of  the  friend 
and  Lord,  of  mankind,  of  the  son  of  God;  I  could 
not  even  preserve  the  friend,  whom  I  had  chosen 
for  myself,  my  lips  were  closed  on  him,  as  if  I  did 
not  know  him,  I  have  seen  the  judgment's-sword 
of  tongue  lightening  above  him  and  did  not  avert 
it,  look,  there  is  so  little  good  within  me,  though 
I  did  think  myself  surely  better,  than  all  who 
are  thus. 
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Three  years  ago  I  dreamt  that  I  avoke  out 
of  a  calm  sleep,  sitting  upon  thy  knees,  at  a  co- 
vered long  table,  the  candles  had  burnt  deep  away, 
nearly  extinguished,  you  pointed  at  tlicmand  said: 
"I  let  sleep  thee  so  long  on  my  bosom,  all  the 
guests  have  left  tlie  table;  I  alone,  not  to  trouble 
thy  slumber,  waited  for  thy  awaking,  and  now 
do  not  reproach  me  any  more,  tliat  I  have  no 
patience  ^vith  thee;  —  yes  truly!  this  I  dreamt; 
then  I  would  have  written  it  to  thee,  but  an  an- 
xiety which  proceeded  to  my  very  fingertops,  de- 
tained me  from  it.  —  Now  I  greet  thee  once  again 
through  all  the  night  of  past  times,  and  again 
close  the  wounds,  which  during  so  long  a  time 
I  did  not  venture  to  look  on,  and  I  wait  if  you 
will  not  agree  to  hsten,  before  I  relate  any  more. 

Bettixe. 

The  very  day  on  which  I  had  written  this, 
the  Theatre  took  fire;  I  went  to  the  place  where 
thousands  with  me  enjoyed  this  astonishing  scene, 
the  wild  flame -dragons  broke  loose  from  the  roof 
and  curled  downwards,  or  were  torn  by  pufls  of 
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wind,  the  heal  had  consuined  or  dissevered  already 
dripping  clouds,  and  Ihrough  llie  red  glowing  one 
might  quielly  look  at  the  sun,  the  smoke  became 
a  reddish  veil.  —  llie  fire  descended  Into  the  In- 
ner rooms,  and  from  without  frisked  here  and 
there  on  ihe  edge  of  the  building,  the  timber  of 
the  roof  In  a  twinkling  tumbled  down,  and  that 
looked  most  pompously;  now  I  must  also  tell  you, 
Ihat  meanwhile  there  was  an  exulting  within  me, 
I  also  was  glowing,  the  earthly  body  consumed 
itself  and  also  the  false  pomp  was  consumed  w  Ilh 
it,  through  the  open  door,  through  the  dark  dead 
walls  —  all  w  Indows  black  —  we  saw  the  theatre 
curtain  burning  In  violent  flames  suddenly  fall  In, 
Instantly  the  theatre  was  a  sea  of  flames,  a  slow 
crackling  went  ihrough  all  the  windows,  and  they 
were  gone;  yes,  when  the  spirits  of  such  elements 
once  have  their  wings  loosened  from  their  chains, 
they  will  do  great  harm.  In  this  other  world.  Into 
which  now  I  was  raised  by  mind,  I  thought 
of  thee,  whom  so  long  already  I  had  forsaken, 
thy  songs,  which  since  a  long  time  I  had  not  sung, 
moved  on  my  lips;  I  alone  perhaps,  amongst  tliosc 
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llioiisancis  who  stood  there  shuddering  and  lament- 
ing, felt  in  dclighlful  solllary  enthusiasm,  how 
Tircproof  tliou  art,  a  piohlem  was  resolved,  better 
and  clearer  could  the  pain,  which  often  in  former 
times  stirred  wilhln  me,  not  he  elucidated;  yes, 
it  was  good!  —  with  this  house  a  mouldy  build- 
ing was  burnt  down  —  so  free  and  bright  it  grew 
in  my  soul,  and  my  fatherland  s  air  blew  on  me,  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  more  of  this  I'lre- story.  In  the 
llrst  afternoon-hours  the  llames  had  already  fmished 
playing  their  part  within  Uie  building;  as  the  moon 
was  rising,  the  little  blazy  spirits  frisked  In  the 
window -frames,  dancing  between  the  ornamenLs 
they  lightened  tlie  blackened  masks.  On  the  third 
day  the  blaze  burst  out  of  the  deep  excavated 
rafter -holes.  More  there  was  not  to  be  expected, 
lam  sure  you  say  so  too  —  wilt  thou  again  reach  me 
thy  hand  over  all  this  rubbish,  wilt  thou  know  me 
warm  and  loving  thee  to  the  end,  then  say  me 
one  single  wonl,  but  soon,  for  I  am  thirsty.  — 

Since  these  long  years  I  have  forgotten  writ- 
ing, thoughts  wind  themselves  through  une\cn 
paths,   and  yet  I  think  myself  like   the  foaming 
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cup  in  tliine  hand ,   out  of  which  thou  wouldst 
like  to  taste. 

When  the  inclosed  leaves  of  a  flower  will  not 
have  lost  their  colour,  you  may  see  what  colour 
my  love  to  you  has,  for  it  always  seems  to  me, 
as  if  it  was  just  as  fervently  red  and  as  quiet, 
and  the  golden  seeddust  also,  thus  your  bed  is 
spread  in  my  heart,  do  not  despise  it.  —  IMy  di- 
rection is  17  George  street. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Weimar,  October  29th  1821. 

Witli  thee  I  have  to  speak,  not  with  him  who 
has  pushed  me  from  him,  not  caring  about  tears, 
and  niggardly  has  neither  curse  nor  blessing  to 
spend,  before  whom  tlioughts  rebound.  —  With 
thee,  genius !  Warden  and  Inflamer !  —  who  with 
mighty  wings  often  blew  up  again  the  flame  out 
of  the  dying  embers.  With  thee  who  with  hidden 
dehght  enjoyed,  when  the  youthful  spring  roaring, 
revolting,  over  rocks  searched  for  its  way  to  the 
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calm  inlet  at  thy  feet,  where  I  was  contented  to 
embrace  thy  knees. 

Eye  in  eye!  —  thou  —  merely  life!  no  ecstacy 
above  thee!  —  happiness  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
by  tliee !  — 

If  I  did  love  thee?  this  thou  demandsl?  — 
find  ye  it  out  above  our  heads,  ye  winj^-endowcd. 
—  Trust  in  me !  —  trust  in  a  warm  impulse  — 
life's -impulse  I  call  it,  —  so  I  sing  to  thy  dream- 
ing bosom.  —  Thou  dreamst,  thou  slumberest,  and 
I  also  do  dream. 

Yes !  —  past  time  is  now  a  dream,  the  glorious 
flash  of  enthusiasm  had  swiftly  consumed  thy 
earlhly  garment,  and  I  saw  tliee  as  thou  art,  a 
son  of  beauty;  —  now  it  is  a  dream. 

I  had  to  lay  down  at  thy  feet,  myself  as  a 
sacrifice,  a  fervent,  silent,  solemn  mystery;  quiet 
and  deeply  hidden  like  tlie  unripe  seedcorn  in  its 
husk;  on  thee,  on  tliy  forgiving  love  it  should 
ripen,  every  unvolunlary  fault,  every  sin  I  ought 
to  confess,  I  would  suck  them  away  out  of  tliine 
eyes  witli  my  tear -laden  look,  with  my  smile; 
out  of  tliy  consciousness  with  tlie  glowing  of  my 
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heart,  which  thou  wilt  not  find  a  second  time, 
—  but  all  this  is  now  a  dream. 

Ten  years  of  solitude  have  overbuilt  my  heart, 
have  parted  me  from  the  spring,  from  which 
I  draw  life,  of  no  words  since  then,  have  I  again 
made  use,  all  what  I  had  felt  and  forefelt  was 
j^one.  my  last  tbought  was:  a  time  will  return 
in  which  I  shall  be,  for.  for  this  time  they  have 
buried  my  senses  and  veiled  my  bcart. 

This  future  time,  my  friend!  passes  over  me 
like  the  winds  of  the  desert,  which  bury  so  many 
beings  with  light  quicksand,  and  no  voice  but  thine 
will  awake  mc  again ;  and  this  perhaps  will  also 
remain  a  dream. 

Then  I  often  pray'd  for  that  only,  thai  I  might 
kiss  thy  last  breath,  for  I  fain  Mould  touch  thy 
upflying  soul  with  my  lips.  Yes  Cocthc!  —  Ye 
times  which  are  past!  from  the  far  horizon  turn 
to  me  once  again,  you  bear  hidden  in  thick  veils 
the  Image  of  my  youth  time. 

No!  thou  canst  not  ever  be  what  now  thou 
art,  hard  and  cold  as  stone,  mayst  thou  be  so  for 
this  world,  for  tliese  vanishing  times,  but  there 
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where  the  clouds  display  themselves  in  triumphant 
standards,  hevond  which  thy  songs  ascend  to  the 
throne,  where  thou,  creator  of  them  and  creator 
of  thy  world,  reposest,  after  having  created  the 
work  of  thy  days,  created  it  to  live:  tliere  let 
me  be  with  thee,  for  my  love's  sake,  which  by 
the  busy  spirits  of  yonder  higher  world  was  car- 
ried to  me,  like  honey  by  thousands  of  busy 
bees  is  inoculated  on  the  wild  fruit-tree's  lioUow 
trunk,  which,  though  not  from  itself,  hides  a 
more  precious  treasure  than  the  tree  which  bears 
noble  fruits.  Yes!  —  let  llie  wild  sprig  entangle 
its  roots  witli  thine,  consume  it  if  thou  wilt  not 
endure  it. 

Yes  indeed,  I  am  too  eager,  look  I  hero,  the 
dike  which  use  had  built,  is  destroyed,  and  the 
unused  overflows  heart  and  paper.  Yes!  unused 
tears!  ye  overflow  my  face  which  seeks  the  sun 
and  sees  it  not  for  tears,  also  will  it  not  shine 
to  me  to-day. 
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NoTembcr  23rrl. 

To  gatlicr  all  the  flowers  which  yet  stand  in  the 
garden,  to  join  together  roses  and  fresh  grapes  yet 
late  in  the  season,  is  no  unfit  occupation  and  docs 
not  deserve  tlie  anger  of  him,  they  arc  offered 
to.  —  \Miy  should  I  fear  thee?  —  that  thou  hast 
thrust  me  away  with  the  hand  I  would  kiss; 
that  was  long  since,  and  now  tliou  hast  changed 
tliy  mind.  —  Let  tills  bouquet  be  planted  into  the 
cup  of  tlie  goblet,  from  which  thou  drank'st  to- 
day,  may  it  keep  these  last  flowers  for  a  night, 
let  it  be  a  grave  to  these  flowers,  to-morrow 
throw  the  bunch  away  and  lill  the  goblet  as  thou 
art  used  to  do.  —  Thus  thou  hast  done  with  me, 
thou  hast  thrown  mc  away  out  of  the  vessel  which 
thou  art  used  to  carry  to  thy  lips. 


November  24th. 

For  a  time  the  soul  flutters  on  the  ground, 
but  soon  it  flits  ascending  into  the  cool  Ether. 
Beauty  is  ether!  —  it  cools  —  it  inflames  not.  —  To 
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know  bcaulv  is  the  true  doing  of  love.  —  Love 
is  no  error  —  hiil  alas  I  fjuicy  which  persecutes  ill 

—  Tliou  secst  I  search  for  a  beginning  to  speak 
wilh  Uioe,  bul  though  I  slrlde  on  colhurns  —  iJie 
body  is  too  weak  to  boar  the  mind,  —  overh)a(led 
boughs    drag    llie    fruils    on  the   ground.  —  Alas! 

—  soon  these  dreams  will  have  flamed  away. 


June  29ih  1S22. 

Thou  seest  on  this  paper  iJiat  it  is  old  already, 
and  that  I  have  carried  it  alonj;  with  mc  this  lonj; 
time;  I  wrote  it  last  year  after  having  left  thee.  I  sud- 
denly felt,  as  if  thoughts  would  break  down  with 
me,  I  nuisl  leave  off  wriling;  yet  from  lime  to 
time  a  voice  bids  me  tell  thee  all.  I  am  going 
into  the  country,  there  I  will  if  possibly  raise  my 
view  above  this  earthly  life,  I  will  veil  it  in  mist 
that  it  may  perceive  nothing  beyond  thee.  —  Beyond 
the  sun,  w  hich  the  dew  drop  embraces,  it  shall  em- 
brace nothing,  each  blossom  opening  its  cup  to 
light,  contains  a  dewdrop  which  receives  the  shape 
of  warming,    animating    power;    but    trunk   and 
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root  are  laden  Avitli  the  dark  solid  earlli;  and  had 
the  hlossom  no  root,  perhaps  it  would  have  wings. 
It  is  so  warm  to-day!  —  to-day  be  resigned 
to  the  thoughts  which  this  paper  will  bring  thee, 
time  and  distance  let  vanish  between  our  hearts, 
then  I  have  no  further  request,  then  the  heart 
must  be  silenced.  — 

Bettine. 

On  this  letter  was  written  by  Goethe's  liand: 
received. 

July  4th  1822. 


TO  GOETHE. 

Many  times  my  niind  was  fixed  on  writing  to 
you,  but  thoughts  and  feelings,  such  as  tongue 
would  not  express,  fill  the  soul,  and  it  is  not  able 
to  break  its  silence. 

Thus  truth  is  a  muse,  who  Indeed  liarmoniously 
founds  the  scheme  of  her  melodies,  in  him  that 
she  penetrates,  though  will  not  let  them  resound. 
When  all  earthly  want  is  still,  and  all  earthly 
knowledge  is  silenced,  then  first  she  raises  the 
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wings  of  lier  song.  —  Love!  —  Impulse  of  all  In- 
spiration, renews  the  heart,  makes  the  soul  Infaul- 
llke  and  spotless.  How  often  beneath  I  he  slumber- 
cover  of  earthly  life  did  my  heart  awaken,  endo\vcd 
with  the  mystic  power  of  revealing  itself;  to  the 
world  I  had  faded,  the  soul  a  consonant  of  love, 
and  hence  mv  Ihinklng,  my  feeling  a  summons 
to  thee:  (\)mo!  —  be  wilh  me!  find  mo  in  this 
darkness.  —  It  is  my  breath  which  plavs  alxjul 
thy  lips!  —  which  conies  flying  to  thy  breast;  — 
thus  my  thoughts  tended  to  thee  from  afar,  and 
my  letters  bore  to  thee  these  melodies;  mv  onlv 
request,  thou  shouldst  think  of  me,  and  so  as 
in  thought  I  ever  lay  at  thy  feet,  embracing  thy 
knees,  so  I  had  a  will,  thy  blessing  hand  might 
repose  on  me.  'J'bese  were  the  fundamental  chords 
of  my  mind,  searching  to  be  resolved  within  thee, 
then  I  was,  what  alone  makes  blissful,  an  element 
penetrated  by  powers  of  a  higher  nature,  mv  feet 
did  not  walk,  they  flew  above  earthly  paths  t<» 
meet  plentyness  of  the  future,  my  eyes  did  not 
see,  they  created  the  images  of  my  most  delight- 
ful enjoyments;   and  what  my  ears  perceived  of 
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ihec,  that  was  germ  of  eternal  life,  clicrlsli  d  by 
a  fructifying  warmth  of  the  heart.  —  See!  — 
with  tJiese  remembrances  I  hasten  through  the 
past.  Back,  from  cliff  to  cliff  downward,  to  the 
valley  of  a  lonely  youth;  here,  finding  thee,  calm- 
ing the  moved  heart  on  thy  breast,  I  feel  myself 
raised  to  that  inspiration,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  reveals  itself  in  human  feeling. 

To  pronounce  thee,  might  perhaps  be  the  most 
powerful  seal  of  my  love,  surely  it  would,  as  a  pro- 
duction of  divine  nature,  prove  my  relation  to  thee. 
It  would  be  a  problem  resolved,  like  the  long 
hidden  mountain -torrent,  which  at  last  forces  it- 
self to  light,  enduring  with  a  voluptuous  enthu- 
siasm the  immense  fall,  in  a  llfes  moment,  by 
which,  after  which,  a  higher  existence  begins.  — 
T.ndoer!  —  thou  wlio  hast  taken  from  me  free 
will;  generator!  —  thou  who  hast  created  in  me 
the  feeling  of  awaking;  with  a  thousand  electrical 
sparkles  out  of  the  holy  natures  realm,  palpitatest 
through  me.  By  thee  I  have  learned  to  fove  the 
curling  tendrils  of  young  vines,  on  its  hoary  fruit 
fell  the  tears  of  my  longing.    The  young  grass  I 
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have  kissed  for  ihy  sake,  llic  open  bveasl  for  ihy 
sake  I  exposed  to  the  dew,  for  thy  sake  I  listened 
when  the  buUerfly  and  the  bee  were  scanning 
about  me ;  ihct'  I  wouhl  feel  in  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  thy  enjoyments.  O  t/iou,  in  the  liiddcn 
toying  with  the  beloved,  must  I,  lieeding  this  mvs- 
tery,  not  become  drunk  with  love. 

Hast  thou  an  Idea  of  the  shuddcrinc;  wbich 
shook  me,  when  ibc  trees  poured  their  fragrance 
and  their  blossoms  over  me?  as  I  thought  and 
felt,  and  firmly  believed  it  was  thy  caressing  with 
nature,  thy  enjoying  its  beauty,  its  longing,  its 
yielding  to  thee,  which  loosened  these  blossoms 
from  the  agitated  boughs  and  whirled  them  softly 
in  my  lap.  0  ye  mirror  iiighls  of  the  moon,  how 
on  your  heaven -vault  my  spirit  displaved  itself! 
—  there  dreams  took  off  the  earthly  consciousness, 
and  re-awakening  the  world  was  strange  to  me. 
The  approaching  of  tempests  gave  me  mind  of 
the  friend;  the  heart  felt  him,  the  breath  streamed 
towards  him,  joyfidly  the  bounded  life  loosened 
itself  during  tlve  lightnings  crossing  flash  and  the 
rolling  of  lis  thunder. 
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Tlic  gift  of  Eros  is  the  only  loiicli  >vliicli  awa- 
kens genius;  but  those  otlicrs  who  want  genius, 
call  it  madness.  The  endowed,  however,  soar  with 
the  far-hitting  arrow,  from  the  god's  bow',  and  their 
delight  and  their  love  has  attained  its  aim,  if  w  ith 
such  a  divine  arrow  they  sink  at  the  feet  of  the 
beloved.  —  lie  who  at  his  feet  finds  such  an  ar- 
row, may  keep  it  sacred  and  preserve  it  in  his 
bosom  as  a  jewel,  for  it  is  a  double  gift  of  Eros, 
while  a  life  vowed  to  him  is  glowing  away  in 
the  flight  of  such  an  arrow;  and  now  also  I 
tell  thee:  value  me  as  such  a  gift,  which  a  god 
would  have  voted  to  thy  beauty,  for  my  life  is 
for  thee  conciliated  to  a  higher  one,  and  to  the 
earthly  one  it  is  glown  away ;  —  aud  what  I  tell 
thee  yet  in  this  life,  is  but  what  the  arrow  stretched 
at  thy  feet,  bears  witness  to. 

^Miat  in  paradise  would  be  more  refreshing, 
more  adapted  to  heaven's  bhss?  —  either  to  find 
friends  again  and  surrounding  abundance  of  blessed 
spirits,  or  but  to  enjoy  the  quiet  calm,  in  which 
the  mind  collects  itself,  waving  in  silent  contem-  ■ 
plation  over  love  s  producing  in  him,  that  for  me 
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is  no  question;  for  I  hasten  undisturbed  to  the 
lonehest  place,  and  there,  Iiiding  my  face  in  mv 
praying  hands,  I  kiss  tlie  appearance  of  what  moves 
my  hearL 

A  King  wandered  tlirough  tlie  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  ebb  and  tide  require,  so  did  the  wave 
of  triviality  bear  him  higher  and  higher,  but  a  child 
inflamed  by  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  seized  the  skirt 
of  his  garment  and  attended  him  to  tlie  very  steps  of 
his  tlirone,  but  there  the  intoxicated  people  pushed 
the  innocent,  unnamed,  imadvised  boy  behind 
tlie  lines  of  tlie  raised  standards  of  the  trivial  people. 
ISow  he  wails  for  the  lonely  spot  of  the  grave, 
there  he  will  build  liigh  walls  around  the  altar, 
tliat  no  wind  may  extinguish  tlie  flame,  whilst 
to  honour  the  ashes  of  tlie  beloved  one,  it  turns 
to  ashes  tlie  flowers  offered.  —  But,  is  it  thou, 
Nature !  which  hidest  the  freed  spirit?  —  no,  no, 
—  sounds  rising  from  the  lyre  are  generated  to 
light,  and  withdrawn  from  earth,  and  like  the  song, 
«o  docs  the  beloved  spirit  soar  up  into  the  freedom 
of  higher  regions,  and  the  more  immeasurable  the 
height,  the  more  endless  the  depth  for  him,  who 
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loving  remains  behind;  if  the  freed  spirit  does  not 
recognize  him,  touch  liim,  sanctify  liim  in  his  flight. 

And  thus.  Oh  Goethe,  despair  will  pierce  my  bo- 
som, when  tarrying  on  the  lonehcst  place.  I  devote 
myself  to  contemplation  of  thee,  and  Nature  around 
me,  is  turned  into  a  dungeon,  which  encloses  me  —  a 
lonely  captive,  when  thou  art  fled  from  it,  without 
ihv  spirit's  touching  me.  Oh  do  not  thus,  do  not 
sooner  wear  away  to  my  inspiration,  let  the  mys- 
tery of  love  once  more  blossom  between  us,  an 
everlasting  impulse  is  beyond  limits  of  time,  and 
thus  is  my  feeling  to  thee,  a  source  of  vouth, 
fermenting  there  in  its  powers,  —  and  in  life  s  re- 
newed glowings,  bursting  forth  to  the  end. 

And  tluis  midnight  has  come  on  —  whilst  I  am 
writing  and  musing  on  these  last  lines.  They  call  it 
Sylvesters-night,  in  which  men  for  one  moment  per- 
ceive the  advance  of  time.  Now  by  this  lime's  shock, 
that  draws  from  the  watchman's  Horn  a  sign  of 
greeting,  I  conjure  thee,  think  of  these  written 
leaves,  that,  like  all  truth,  they  come  from  a  pa«t 
time.  It  is  not  mere  remembrance, — but  an  intimate 
relation  with  yonder  past  time  is  the  base  of  my 
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fcelin£;s.  Like  llio  magic  wand,  which  forms  itself 
on  I  of  the  glance  of  K)ving  eyes,  and  from  atar 
loucJics  the  beloved,  thus  the  beam  of  Uial  ear- 
lier time  breaks  ilseU'  on  my  remembrance,  and 
becomes  a  magic  wand  in  my  mind.  A  feehng 
of  immediate  assurance,  the  view  of  my  own  (rnest 
hfe  is  for  me  this  toucliing  of  the  past,  and  whilst 
world  and  fate  hkc  fantoms  in  tlie  background, 
never  liad  a  real  influence  on  me,  so  the  belief, 
as  if  I  were  nearer  related  lo  ihee,  as  If  thy  see- 
ing, thy  hearing,  iJiy  feeling  for  a  momcjit  had 
given  itself  up  to  my  influence,  ha&  alone  given 
me  an  assurance  in  myself.  The  palli  which  leads 
lo  lliee  is  remembrance,  by  m  hich  I  try  to  commu- 
nicate with  tliee,  il  is  lo  me  appearance  and  re-ap- 
pearance; spiriLs"  talking,  imparling  and  uniting; 
and  what  to  me  once  was  an  enigma,  that  by 
sweet  talk  I  listened  more  to  the  motion  of  thy 
features,  tlian  lo  thy  words,  that  I  numbered  thy 
pulses,  Uie  beat  of  Ihy  heart,  reckoned  tlie  weight 
and  depth  of  thy  breath,  examined  the  lines  on 
the  folds  of  tliy  garment,  nay  tliat  with  spirits' 
love  I  drew  in  the  shadow  lliat  thy  shape  threw; 
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that,  now  is  no  longer  an  enigma  to  me,  bnt  rc- 
Telalion,  by  which  ihy  appearance  becomes  Uic 
more  perceptible  to  me,  and  by  Avhich  my  heart 
also  is  moved  to  beat,  and  my  breath  to  sigh. 

See,  on  the  steps  of  glory,  where  every  ar- 
bitrary activity  of  the  mind  suffers  itself  to  be  de- 
pressed by  earthly  weight,  where  no  love,  no  admi- 
ration tries  its  wings  to  penetrate  the  mists  in  which 
the  parting-one  wraps  himself,  which  ascends  be- 
tween here  and  beyond,  there  in  tlie  forefeeling 
of  love  I  hastened  to  precede  thee;  and  whilst 
friends,  children  and  favorites,  and  the  people,  who 
slowly  walk  behind  thee  in  solemn  procession, 
call  thee  their  poet,  preparing  the  mind  to  take 
leave,  I  step,  fly,  exult  to  welcome  thee,  steeping 
my  soul  in  the  fragrance  of  the  clouds  which  bear 
thy  feet,  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  of  thy  bless- 
ing-influence. —  If  in  this  moment  we  understand 
each  other,  my  friend,  thou  who  still  wearest  the 
terrestral  body,  which  poured  this  body's  spirit,  a 
source  of  charm,  over  me,  sanctified  me,  trans- 
formed me,  which  taught  me  in  sense  to  adore 
beauty,  which  extended  this  beauty  over  me  as  a 
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shcllering  mantle,  and  under  this  veil  raised 
my  life  into  a  holy  state  of  mystery?  if  we  un- 
derstand each  other,  I  will  not  ask  in  this  nio- 
nienl  of  profound  emotion;  he  nioxcd  as  I  am. 
let  me  first  shed  all  my  tears  hidini^  thy  feet  in 
my  lap,  then  raise  me  up  to  thy  heart,  once  more 
allow  thy  arm  to  emhrace  me,  lay  tiiy  hlessing- 
liand  on  llie  head  that  is  devoted  to  ihee.  over- 
power me  with  thy  look;  no!  —  more!  —  darken, 
hide  thy  look  in  mine,  and  I  shall  not  want  thy 
lips  sealing  upon  mine  mv  soul  as  thine  own. 
That  is  what  in  this  life  I  ask  from  thee. 

In  tlie  dark  hosom  of  midnight,  surrounded 
by  llic  prospects  of  my  youth,  the  most  resigned 
avowal  of  all  sins  thou  w ilt  impute  to  me  in  re 
serve,  heaven  of  reconciliation  in  the  fore-ground. 
I  seize  the  cup  and  empty  it  to  thy  health,  by  the 
dark  glowing  of  (he  wine  at  the  crystal  brim 
lliinking  on  the  splendid  vault  of  thy  eyes. 

January  1st. 

Thinking  on  the  splendid   vault  of  thy   eyes 
also    to   day,   on   the   first  morninc;  of  the  vear. 
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where  I  am  as  Ignorant  as  on  the  firsf  morning 
of  my  life,  for  nothing  liave  I  learned  and  no  arts 
have  I  tried,  and  of  no  wisdom  am  I  conscious, 
only  the  day  on  which  I  saw  thee  made  me  know 
beauty.  Nothing  speaks  more  convincingly  of  God, 
than  when  he  liimself  from  out.  of  beauty  speaks, 
thus  is  happy  he  who  sees^  for  he  believes.  Since 
that  day  I  have  learned  nothing,  but  only  I  was 
taught  by  inspiration.  The  acquiring  of  knowledge 
and  art,  seemed  to  me  dead  and  not  worth  being 
envied. 

Virtue  which  is  not  the  highest  voluptuous- 
ness lasts  but  a  short  time  and  is  troublesome^ 
now  we  fancy  to  seize  it^  now  we  hasten  after 
the  fugitive  which  vanishes,  and  we  are  eofttentetl 
to  gel  rid  of  the  trouble  to  pursue  it.  Thus 
I  see  also  artists  contented  with  their  ability 
whilst  genius  vanishes,  ibey  measure  with  ♦wie 
another,  and  will  find  tlic  measuire  of  their  own 
greatness  still  the  highest^  but  have  no  idea  that 
the  smallest  scale  of  genius  requires  uameasurable 
inspiration.  —  All  this  I  have  very  strongly  felt  on 
the  occasion  of  thy  statue  being  proposed  to  be 


made,  the  cautious  logic  of  a  sculptor  allows  no 
precedence  to  Insplrallon,  he  forms  a  dead  body, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  sanctified  by  the  legal 
power  of  invention.  —  The  invented  Goethe  could 
only  be  represented  in  a  manner,  that  at  the  same 
lime  he  appears  an  Adam,  an  Abraham,  a  Closes, 
a  lawyer  or  also  a  poet. 

Meanwhile  the  longing  cncrcascd  within  me 
to  represent  thee  once  according  to  the  holy 
ideal  of  my  inspiration;  the  inclosetl  drawing 
may  give  thee  a  proof,  what  inspiration  with- 
out rote  in  art  is  able  of,  for  I  never  drew  nor 
painted,  but  only  kept  looking  at  artists,  and 
wonderetl  at  their  persevering  in  their  limits: 
for  they  only  esteem  what  is  beconae  of  use  in 
language  of  art,  and  indeed  do  they  esteem  the 
thoughtless  word,  but  never  the  thought  which 
before  all  should  sanctify  the  word.  jNo  customary 
process  can  unite  the  spirit,  the  prophet  and 
tlie  God  in  everlasting  peace  in  the  work  of  art. 
—  The  Goethe  as  I  have  drawn  him  here  with 
trembling  hand,  but  in  a  free  ardent  contempla- 
tion, declines  froin  the  stra.ight  way  of  the  sculp- 
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tors,  for  Imperceptably  he  sinks  to  the  side  where 
tiie  laurel  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  rests  ne- 
glected in  the  loosing  hand,  the  soul  swayed  by 
a  higher  power,  in  love-effusions  adjures  tlie  muse, 
since  tlie  infant  Psyche  pronounces  tJie  mys- 
tery of  Ills  soul  in  the  lyre,  her  little  foot  finds 
no  oilier  place,  it  must  upon  thine  climb  to  a 
higher  point.  —  The  breast  opens  itself  to  the  sun- 
bean),  the  arm,  to  whlcli  the  laurel  is  commited, 
we  have  softly  bedded  upon  the  cloak.  The  spi- 
rit ascends  in  the  flaming  hair  above  tlie  head, 
surrounded  by  an  inscription  which  thou  wilt  un- 
derstand, if  thou  dost  not  misunderstand  me.  It 
has  been  Interpreted  in  the  most  dilTerent  ways, 
and  always  so  that  It  answered  thy  relation  to 
the  public;  partly  I  would  express  with  it,  "all 
that  niih  your  bodily  eyes  you  perceive  no 
more,  has  overpowered  the  earthly  and  become 
part  of  the  heavenly"  I  also  mean  to  say  by  it 
anotlier  thing,  which  thou  wilt  feel  and  wdiich  is 
not  to  be  expressed ;  —  in  a  word,  this  inscription 
lies  like  honey  in  my  mouth,  so  sweet  do  I  find 
it.  so  perfectly  answering  my  love.  —  Of  the  little 
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geniuses  in  the  niches  on  Uie  brim  'of  the  chair, 
who  in  the  execution  look  more  hke  hltle  awkward 
fellows,  each  has  a  job  for  tJice,  tliey  press  wine 
for  tlice,  they  kindle  iire  and  prepare  the  sacri- 
fices for  Uiee,  they  pour  oil  in  the  lamp  for  tliy 
nightwatcliing,  and  he  behind  thy  head,  with  tlie 
reed,  teaclies  tJie  young  nightingales  in  Ibeir  nest 
to  sing  better.  3Iignon  on  thy  right  side  in  the 
moment  when  she  is  resisininir —  alas!  and  I  with 
her  for  this  world ,  with  a  thousand  tears  pronounc- 
ing so  many  thousand  times  thy  song,  softening  sor- 
rowfully the  soul  excited  again  and  again  for  ever. 
—  This  only  will  grant  to  mo,  Uiat  to  my  loves 
apotheosis  I  gave  Mignon  tliis  place;  on  the  other 
side,  she  who  bears  my  name  in  the  moment  when 
she  will  overthrow  herself — not  having  succeeded.  I 
have  drawn  her  once  more,  where  she  stands  on 
her  little  head,  lliere  tJic  draw  lug  is  better.  Couhi 
you  on  this  side  have  been  so  innocent,  you  dared 
even  be  on  the  other  side  so  harcnless;  that  will 
agree  with  one  aiu)ther.  —  Below  on  iJie  base  I, 
like  thee,  a  cJiild  of  Frankfort,  have  honored  my 
good   town:   on   both    sides    of   the  base,   which 
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thou  dosl  not  see,  will  be  cnj^ravcn  tJiy  works, 
overgrown  witli  liglitly-rcllcved  laurel  sprigs,  which 
behind  tlie  pillars  come  forth  to  the  front,  richly 
to  surround  and  crown  the  eagle  of  Frankfort, 
on  the  back  may  be  engraved  the  names  and  arms 
of  tliose  who  erect  the  monument.  —  This  mo- 
nument, as  I  fancied  it  in  a  sleepless  night,  has 
the  advantage,  to  represent  tliee  and  no  oUier,  — 
That  it  is  accomplished  in  its  own  tendency,  pro- 
nouncing thy  inauguration  witliout  by  works,  thaf 
it  expresses  the  love  of  the  citizens  of  Frankfort, 
and  also  that  which  thou  bear  est  them,  tlien  —  tlie 
mystery  of  thy  transfiguration,  which  during  thy 
whole  life  kept  tliy  sensual  and  spiritual  nature 
free  from  triviality,  is  explained  in  it.  The  draw- 
ing may  indeed  not  be  one  of  tlie  best;  how 
should  it  be  otherwise,  for  I  once  more  must  as- 
sure thee,  that  I  never  had  any  practice  in  drawing, 
which  will  by  so  much  the  more  convince  thee  of 
the  inspiration,  by  which  I  produced  it  in  wratli 
against  the  want  of  contemplation  in  those  artists, 
who  are  entrusted  with  a  work  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, so  sacred  for  a  future  world,  if  they  would 
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bill  consider,  Low  sljjniricaiillv  In  sncl)  a  monumcut 
the  past  ougljl  lo  pcnctrale  throngli  Uip  future; 
hoTT  the  voiilli  of  conunjr  2;eneralions.  "who  have 
not  seen  thee  ihvself.  will  then  hang  willi  glow- 
ing look  on  these  imitated  features,  then  the  ar- 
tists should  he  advised  to  bid  the  Spirit  help 
them,  instead  of  persisting  with  vain  arrogance 
on  their  academic  caprices,  I  al  least  implore 
it  to  bear  witness  of  ils  having  assisted  me,  and 
to  suggest  to  thee  with  a  look  unprejudiced  if 
not  rather  prejudiced  by  bouuLv  for  me.  I  have 
sent  a  copy  lo  Belhmann,  at  whose  request  I  ven- 
tured to  draw  the  invention  which  I  made  while 
he  was  here.  —  Do  I  not  ask  for  loo  much,  if 
I  entreat  thee  to  announce  me  the  reception  of 
the  drawing  with  a  few  words? 

JsBnan  Uth  t92». 

BETTt>T. 
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To  THK  English  Barj)s, 


Gentloinen! 

The  iiohle  nij)  ol  your  inellifluoiis 
lonSjUe  so  ortcn  hiimiiKMl  \Niili  ininioi- 
ialiiy,  liere  iilled  with  odd  hut  jniie 
inni  lioiy  diaughl,  do  not  iduse  io 
iasio  if  you  rolksli  ils  spirit  \o  he  liome- 
folt,  lhoui|,li  not,  lioniehoni. 

Beitina   Armm. 


PREAMBLE. 

The  h-anslatlne;  of  Goethe's  Correspon- 
dence v\ith  a  cliild  into  Enj^lisli,  was  gene- 
rally disa])|)rove(.l  of;  previous  lo  its  publica- 
tion iuGerniauy,  tl»e  well  renowned  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, by  reii;ard  lor  the  ^reat  German  Poet, 
proposed  to  transhde  it:  but  after  having  per- 
used it  with  more  atlenlioii,  the  Literate  and 
the  most  famed  booksellers  ol'London,  thought 
uiiadvisible  the  publication  of  a  book  that 
in  every  way  widely  dilTered  from  the  spi- 
rit and  feeliiiirs  of  the  En";lish,  and  there- 
foie  it  could  not  be  depended  upon,  for  exci- 
ting their  interest.  Mrs.  x\ustin  by  her  gra- 
cious mind  to  comply  with  my  wishes,  pro- 
posed to  ])ublish  some  fragmerds  of  it,  but 
as  no  nmsician  ever  likes  to  have  only  those 
passages  of  iiis  composition  executed  that 
blandish  the  ear,  1  likewise  refused  niv  ns- 


sent  to  the  maiming  of  a  work,  that  not  by 
my  own  merit,  but  by  chance  and  nature  be- 
came a  work  of  art,  that  only  in  the  untouched 
developement  of  its  genius  might  judiciously 
be  enjoyed  and  appraised.  1  stood  iu  awe  of 
these  authorities,  so  familiar  wilh  the  lllenuy 
relations  of  England,  and  with  regret  I  gave 
up  the  dreamed  delight  of  being  read  and  na- 
med by  the  English ;  but  a  good  or  bad  de- 
mon, 1  know  not  which,  made  me  forget  my 
wits,  with  the  most  alluring  charms,  temp- 
ting me  to  this  entreprize  even  in  the  moment, 
when  German  Newspapers  and  Reviews  were 
demonstrating  it  to  be  nonsense,  and  a  failed 
speculation  for  Goethe's  monument,  or  for 
the  spreading  of  his  glory  abroad:  The  poet 
being  not  so  beloved  and  com/jrehended  in 
/lis  ivhole  grandeur  by  strangers  as  in  Jtis 
native  land,  the  English  would  greatly 
be  inclined  to  construe  his  bearing  to  the 
child  in  these  letters  as  the  unkindest 
egotism:  and  the  most  affected,  or  also  in- 
comprehensible passion  in  the  child  ')  Those 
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objeclions  disposed  me  liigldy  to  ilie  coii- 
tr.'jry;  1  became  still  more  persuaded,  that 
if  the  inspiration,  excited  in  Germany  hy 
that  peace-radiating  po\\er  of  Goethe  over 
a  juvenile  temper,  depended  on  a  genuine 
cause,  tlicMi  it  must  be  real,  for  English 
as  well  as  Geinians;  and  if  that  be  true 
what  a  great  German  philosopher  main- 
tains, that  the  j)erceptIon  for  philosophic  re- 
velation is  innate  in  English  people,  then  1 
can  hope  that  my  confidence  may  become  a 
deliiihtful  means  of  inteiliirence  for  me  with 
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the  English. 

I  was  not  acquainted  ^Nith  the  English 
tongue ,  therefore  reiied  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  mv  transliitois;  the  rccaj)ilula- 
ting  of  their  version  I  tried  to  follow  with 
comparing  it  to  the  German  text.  Often  my 
ear  was  hurt  bywords  lack  of  musical  rhythm, 
that  in  the  German  text  by  their  harmonious 
sounds,  and  even  by  the  union  of  their  single 
parts  awake  poetic  sensation,  I  must  yield 
to  have  tliem  supplied  by  such  as  want  all 
lofty  strain;  to  all  my  objections  my  relent- 


less  translator  opposed  the  Impossibility  of 
translating  it,  the  rigour  against  any  arbi- 
trariness in  that  language,  and  besides  its 
penury  that  allows  no  great  choice,  it  con- 
sisting but  in  thirty  thousand  words  —  I 
thought,  if  1  only  did  know  theni,  to  be 
sure  I  would  find  the  light. 

The  printing  had  almost  come  to  end,  when 
by  a  variance  between  Ihe  printer  and  transla- 
tor, it  was  interrupted;  then  by  ihe  inspira- 
tion of  despair,  I  ventured  to  continue  transla- 
ting. I  never  could  have  guessed  those  difficul- 
ties that  fell  more  heavily  n[)on  me,  than  upon 
any  knight- errant  who  tries  wilh  the  help 
of  propitious  spirits  to  overcouje  impossibi- 
lities. —  What  ei'roneous  ways  have  1  has- 
tened through;  how  often  have  1  ferieted 
for  words  that  do  not  exist,  or  bolted  ex- 
pressions offered  in  so  many  di versing  shapes 
that  the  choice  disturbed  me  highly;  how 
often  in  the  night,  the  word  for  which  I 
had  pried  with  despair  the  whole  day  in 
every  nook  of  my  head,  awakened  me  in 
a  hurry  out  of  deep  sleep,  and  how  felt  1 
delighted  when    suddenly  it   was   found,  I 


held  it  between  my  lijjs  as  a  pe.irl  or  dia- 
iiioiid  found  in  the  dark,  and  in  tlie  nioruinu; 
1  ran  to  the  hook  to  write  it  down,  nay  1 
was  Hke  a  hiind  man  goiiii^  to  work  \vithont 
a  guide.  AYhat  a  co])iousness  of  words  with 
ilieir  flexure  oveillowed  me,  how  abundantly 
gracious  seemed  to  me  those  varieties  of  fle- 
xions, I  woukl  ha>e  tliem  all  inweaved  in 
my  version,  and  desponded  in  choosing  the 
tinesi,  the  noblest,  the  most  eloq«ient,  and 
euphonical  among  all.  —  Often  liaving  studied 
a  whole  night,  w  lien  in  the  morning  1  would 
peruse  it,  1  was  obliged  to  study  it  anew 
by  help  of  the  dictionary.  IMy  incjuiries  led 
n)e  upon  thorns  and  thistles  on  a  misty  path, 
where  1  could  not  see  a  stej)  before  my  feet, 
but  w  here  1  fell  upon  so  beauteous  expres- 
sions 1  w  ould  compound  with  my  text,  though 
I  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  ol  them; 
the  strange  etymologies  even  as  blossom -dust 
transported  by  sedulous  bees  iVom  foreign 
lauds  to  their  homely  field,  variegating  the 
flowerage  of  their  words.  —  Vulgar  people 
know  not  of  the  treasures  upon  their  lij)s, 
by  which  genius  produces  the  honey- drop- 
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ping  fruit.  —  Then  I  fell  in  love  with  this 
JaiJguiige  that  lormented  me  so  much,  that 
1  almost  got  a  fever  of  despair.  Unconsci- 
ously 1  pursued  my  task,  confiding  in  my  ge- 
nius, that  would  preserve  me  from  doing 
any  harm  hy  unlit  or  even  unusual  expres- 
sions, and  persisted  often  in  my  wrong  way, 
when  my  advisers  would  have  subverted  my 
construction  as  they  were  absurdities,  often 
my  version  larded  with  uncommon  or  obso- 
lete expressions  gave  way  1o  misunderstand- 
ing, then  1  could  not  ally  the  correction  with 
my  meaning,  and  would  not  be  disputed  out 
of  my  wits  impassionated  as  1  was  for  my 
traced -out  turn,  for  which  1  had  rummaged 
dictionary  and  poetry  and  never  would  yield 
till  the  last  sheet  which  to  day  will  come 
in  the  press  and  1  am  like  one  to  whom 
after  a  long  prison  spring  is  bestowed  in 
the  free  air.  Forsooth  1  saw  in  the  last 
year  no  roses,  no  Iree  blowing;  my  intel- 
ligence lay  narrowly  grated  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  good  Johnson  and  the  grammars 
that  1  took  to  my  couch  and  fell  asleep  on 
theui,  and  had  also  a  ycvy  hard  bed,   to  no 
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boot,  Tor  I  li;id  unfortunalely  in  no  laii- 
i:!;uyge  u  giaiiinijUlcal  learning;  all  ils  terms 
were  unknown  to  nie,  anil  llieir  infenences 
inconipreliensible;  aiitl  those  who  would  ad- 
vise nie  IVighlened  ine  out  of  my  wilsj  1 
.sli'u^«|;led  lor  my  version  as  docs  an  animal 
lor  ils  yoinii^  and  sulVers  them  not  to  be 
touched  by  an  indiscreet  hand,  but  licks  I  hem 
clean  again;  so  it  was  with  me,  instinctively 
and  with  great  labour  I  Iried  to  overcome  all 
the  corrections  by  a  deeper  inducemeni, 
while  people  laughed  al  my  relucling  and 
said  ihat  1  never  would  come  to  a  good  issue, 
bence  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  all  what 
miirhl  be  slrauiie,  or  even  ne\er  beard  ol, 
that  must  be  im|)uled  to  my  j)ersevering  ob- 
stinacy against  the  better  knowing  ol  my 
ad\iseis.  llo\ve\er  1  hope,  not  lo  be  accused 
of  j)resumj)tion,  by  inducing  me  lo  such  un- 
heaid  of  doing,  tor  e\en  alter  the  lefusal 
oi  Mjs.  Austin,  1  bad  not  failed  summoning 
ber  once  more  insislingly  to  favour  the  Eng- 
lish with  her  translation^  but  Ihe  supposi- 
tion, as  if  it  were  impossible,  ihal  this  book 
could   be  translated,  nor  even  comprehended 
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nor  valued  by  others  ibati  the  Germans,  pro- 
voked my  desire  ahnost  lo  un  iinmanaj^eable 
passion,  tliat  it  should  be  read  and  liked  by 
the  English;  and  as  their  Reviews  at  least 
proved  so  fmely  their  feeling-out  of  the  pri- 
mitive eleuient  of  this  love,  anil  how  unim- 
paired, undisturbed,  and  how  nnich  plainer 
than  to  my  countrymen  aj)peared  to  them 
that  paternal  relation  of  Goethe's  delicious 
liearty  aifection  to  the  child,  from  whose 
ecstacy  he  explored  a  sweet  nurture  for 
his  iunnortality;  then  1  plucked  up  a  good 
heart,  spite  of  all  warning  to  go  adrift  on  the 
Hoods,  mastless  and  vvilhoiit  a  sail,  like  a 
cast-olT  reefer  trusting  in  my  good  luck 
lo  lind  a  new  fatherland  for  this  booh  of 
Jove,  1  risked  the  little  sum  gained  by 
the  German  edition;  siiall  1  prosperously 
succeed,  then  we  shall  be  obliged  for  Goe- 
the's monument  to  the  English  nation ;  should 
1  even  be  destined  to  suffer  shipwreck  on 
those  shores  which  1  had  hoped  would  receive 
n»e  with  an  avitous  greatness  of  mind;  should 
the  German  prophets  be  in  the  right  in 
laughing  at  njy  silliness  and  boasting  already 
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of  Iiavinj^  predirtcd,  tlie  Ent^lish*)  would 
never  have  an  interest  for  tliis  book,  I  will 
however  not  repent,  for  the  inducement 
was  not  poor,  the  deed  was  intrepid,  and 
the  exertion  was  high  and  undaunted  till  the 
utmost  moment.  Had  Byron  still  lived,  he 
wonhl  have  praised  rny  attempt,  praised 
and  loved  me  for  the  hook's  sake:  for  he 
was  of  a  generous  mind,  propending  to  all 
unconnnon  affections;  he  discriminated  hu- 
mane feelings  also  in  a  strange  vesture;  he 
would  have  studied  these  leaves  1  wrote  in 
the  spring  of  my  age  under  the  inspiration 
of  one  who  Hke  him  comes  to  bloom  bnt 
once  after  a  thousand  years  I  must  sigh  that 
he  lives  no  more,  fori  might  have  committed 
ii  to  his  protection,  as  a  field  fully  teeming 
with  young  gems  that  dreamingly  thrive  into 
their  blossom,  then  1  would  have  been  hal- 
lowed in  his  sheller,  and  he  would  have 
beslowed   on   me   his   gentle  goodly  graces. 


*)  So  many  of  tlif-m  came  in  tlic  spring  of  their  ag;e  to 
this  litllc  hospitable  spot  of  Germany's  classic  soil  and 
W(!re  received  by  Goethe  willi  the  kindest  condescendence 
for  their  scieutillcal  and  social  interest. 
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and  this  would  have  exceedingly  blessed  me. 
But  now  as  I  have  no  friend  yonder,  and 
no  connexion,  1  am  like  a  bird  that  flies  from 
its  nest  over  the  ocean,  or  a  plant,  to  cli- 
mate in  a  foreign  land,  must  dole  till  it 
is  rivetted  in  the  soil;  therefore  1  beseech 
Mr.  Longman,  who  grants  me  the  honour 
of  publishing  my  book,  to  get  ibis  little  pre- 
amble inserted  in  the  quarterly  or  Edimburgh 
reviews,  for  informing,  that  if  there  are  still 
other  Enghshmen,  who,  as  Byron  would 
have  done,  are  inclined  to  preserve  in  their 
deep  mind  and  protect  such  youthfully  in- 
spirited feelings,  1  should  like,  they  sean 
the  pages  of  my  Diary. 

Bettina. 


THE  IJOOK  OF  LOVE. 

In  llils  book  would  I  foin  wrile  of  llio  mys- 
terious musing  in  night's  lonesome  hours,  ol  I  lie 
spirit's  ripening  into  love  as  in  the  noondays  sun. 

Truth  will  I  seek,  and  ask  will  I  from  her 
the  presence  of  the  Beloved,  whom  I  could  faiiry 
to  be  far  off. 

Love  is  an  internal  existence  of  one  in  another; 
I  am  not  parted  from  thee,  if  it  be  true  that 
I  love. 

These  waves  following  me  along  the  shore, 
the  ripening  plenty  of  these  lands,  mirrord 
in  the  stream,  the  young  day,  the  fleeting 
mists,  the  distant  heights,  kindled  by  the  morning- 
sun,    all   this  I  look  at,    and   as  the  bee  sucks 
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honey  in  fresh  hlossoms,  thus  my  look  sucks 
love  out  of  all,  carries  it  home  and  treasures  it 
in  the  heart,  as  the  bee  does  the  honey  in  its  cell. 

Thus  I  thought  this  morning,  as  I  drove  along 
the  Rhine  and  forced  my  way  through  this  sprightly 
life  of  nature  to  the  still  lonesome  evening,  be- 
cause it  is  then  as  If  a  voice  said  to  me,  the  Be- 
loved is  here,  and  because  I  then  scatter  before 
him  like  flowers,  the  remembrances  of  the  day, 
—  and  because  I  then  can  lay  myself  on  the 
earth  and  kiss  it  for  the  love  of  tliee  —  this  beau- 
tiful earth  which  bears  the  beloved,  that  I  may 
find  iny  way  to  him. 


«  Schwalbaili. 

Names  name  llice  not!  — 

1  am  silent  and  name  lliee  not,  though  it  were 
sweet  to  call  Ihce  by  name. 

Oh  friend!  man  of  slender  form,  of  graceful 
moulded  behaviour,  silent  one!  —  how  shall  I  pa- 


lapluasc  llieo  .to  supply  thy  name?  —  to  tall  by 
name  is  a  magic  charm,  lliat  rouses  icmcmbrance 
in  the  absent  one;  here  upon  the  beiglils,  where 
the  woody  ravines  return  the  echo  sevenfoKl,  I 
venture  not  to  utter  Ihy  name;  I  will  n(»l  hear 
a  voice  so  ardent,  so  piercing  call  thee. 

Oh  Uiou!  — Thou  thyself!  —  I  will  not  tell 
ihec  that  it  is  tJjon  thyself;  —  therefore  I  will  not 
trust  this  book  with  thy  name,  even  as  I  trust 
it  not  to  iJjc  echo. 

Ah !  upon  thy  name  I  do  not  dwell  —  so  wholly 
bared  from  earlhly  possession  [  call   thee  nuiie. 


Ems, 

Not  to  sleep  without  speaking  to  thee,  tired 
as  I  am! — my  eye -lids  close  and  part  me  from 
thee;  not  Llie  mountains  and  not  the  floods  part 
me  from  thee,  and  not  time  and  not  thine  ov»n 
coldness,  nor  that  thou  knowest  nought  of  me  — 
how  I  love  thee.  —  And  me  sleep  does  part?  — 
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m1)\  then  part?  1  coil  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
—  these  love  flames  Inwrap  thy  heart  —  and  so 
1  fall  asleep. 


No!  1  will  not  name  thee,  thou  upon  whom 
1  call:  ''do  give  ear!  —  since  thou  likest  to  hear 
thyself  talked  of,  listen  then  also  to  me,  not 
like  those  who  talk  of  thee,  about  thee;  —  to  iJiee 
—  in  thy  gaze  do  I  gather  my  thoughts.  As  a 
spring  cleaves  the  stone,  rushing  down  through 
the  shade -dale,  breathing  on  flower  to  flower, 
so  do  I  breathe  on  thee,  sweet  friend! 

It  murmurs  only —  the  brook;  it  waves,  it  lisps, 
few  are  the  melodies  of  its  course,  do  give  them 
a  friendly  ear;  —  exulting  thou  w^ilt  hear  then, 
complaining,  imploring,  defying  —  and  still  wilt 
thou  hear  and  feel,  mysteries,  solemn,  lucid,  which 
only  he  understands  that  loves. 


I  am  no  longer  tired,  I  will  no  longer  sleep; 
—  ihc  moon  has  risen  before  mc,  clonds  chacc 
and  cover  her,  still  again  slic  looks  at  mc. 

I  fancy  to  myself  thy  honsc,  the  stairs;  that  they 
lie  in  the  shade,  and  that  I  am  silling  on  those 
stairs,  anil  yonder  the  lawn  lit  by  the  moon. — 
I  faocy.  that  time  chaces,  and  hurries  and  takes 
manifold  shapes  like  those  clouds,  and  that  man 
hangs  on  time  and  believes  tliat  all  hurries  with  it, 
and  tlie  pure  light,  which  breaks  through  time 
like  tlie  moon  through  the  fleeting  clouds  —  tliis 
he  will  not  avow.  — 

Oh!  —  yes!  avow  my  love!  —  and  think  that 
since  time  hurries  by,  It  yet  may  come  in  a  fleet- 
ing moment  to  grasp  an  eternity. 


Mulnlghl  has  pnsl  llils  lonj^  lime,  llicvc  I  rc- 
fllncd  till  now;  ami  as  I  look  round,  IJic  liglU 
burns  low. 

Where  was  I  so  deep  In  thoughts?  —  I  thought 
thou  sleepest,  and  1  liad  looked  beyond  the  river, 
where  the  people  had  kindled  a  tire  near  their 
linen  upon  the  bleaching  green,  and  I  had  listened 
to  the  melodies  they  sung  to  keep  themselves 
awake;  —  I  too  am  awake  and  think  of  thee;  it 
is  a  great  mystery  in  love,  this  lasting  embrace 
of  thy  soul  with  my  mind,  much  may  arise  from 
this,  that  no  one  can  foresee. 

Yes,  thou  sleepest! — dreamst  thou?  —  and 
is  it  as  truth  to  thee,  what  thou  dreamst  of?  — 
as  it  is  to  me,  when  I  sit  at  thy  feet  and  hold 
them  in  my  lap,  whilst  the  dream  itself  bridles 
my  thoughts,  that  I  fancy  nothing  but  ihls  —  that 
1  am  near  thee? 


Dearest!  —  Yesterday  I  m  as  deeply  moved, 
ami  melancholy;  because  much  was  spoken  about 
ihec  whicli  is  not  true,  as  I  know  thee  better. 
Through  tJie  tissue  of  thy  days  runs  a  tJnead, 
which  hiiuls  them  to  what  is  above  earlh.  ISot 
through  every  one's  existence  winds  such  a  thread, 
and  without  it,  all  existence  has  no  hold. 

That  thy  existence  may  not  want  a  tie,  that 
all  may  be  eternal  truth,  thats  what  I  long  for. 
Thou  who  art  beauteous,  and  whose  behaviour 
also  is  beauteous,   because  it  unveils   the   mind! 

—  to  conceive  beauty,  is  it  not  to  love  thee?  — 
and  does   not  love  wish  thee  to  exist  for  ever? 

—  AVhat  can  I  do  before  thee,  but  behold  thy  mental 
image  within  myself?  —  Yes! — look,  this  is  my  daily 
task,  and  all  else  tliat  I  begin  —  all  must  yield 
to  tliee;  —  secretly  to  serve  tliee  in  my  thinking, 
in  my  doing,  to  live  for  thee,  amidst  the  hum 
of  men  or  in  solitude  to  stand  near  thee;  cheer- 
fully tend  upon  thee,  not  caring  whether  thou 
Mclcomest  or  rejectest  me. 


All  nalure  Is  but  a  symbol  of  spirit;  sbe  is 
sacred  because  bcr  language  is  spirit;  man  by 
her  is  laugbt  to  understand  liis  own  mind ,  that 
it  also  requires  love;  Ibat  it  will  cling  to  the  spi- 
rit as  bis  lips  will  to  ibc  lips  of  the  loved  one. 

—  Thougb  I  had  thee  and  had  not  thy  spirit,  that 
it  should  understand  me  —  this  would  never  bring 
me  to  the  longed-for  goal  of  my  desire. 

How  far  does  love  go?  It  unfolds  its  standards, 
it  conquers  its  own  realms,  —  in  the  shout  of  joy 

—  in  the  tumult  of  victory,  it  hastens  on  towards 
its  eternal  generator.  —  So  far  goes  love ,  as  to 
return  again  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

And  where  two  exist  but  in  each  other,  all 
finite  limits  are  revoked  —  but  shall  I  complain 
if  thou  returnest  not  my  love?  —  burns  not  its  fire 
within  me  and  inflames  me?  —  and  is  it  not  an 
all-embracing  bliss,  this  inward  glow? 

And  forest,  and  mountain,  and  the  shore  on 
the  river,  sun-brightened,  smile  at  me,  because 
my  heart,  because  my  spirit  breathes  forth  to 
them  an  eternal  spring. 


I  will  not  Irlfle  thcc  away,  beauteous  night, 
as  yesterday;  I  will  go  to  sleep  In  tliy  lap,  thou 
doest  lull  me  towards  the  niorning-Iiglit,  and  the 
fresh  awakened  flowors  do  I  tlien  phiek  to  my 
remendiraiice  on  the  dreams  in  the  night.  —  So 
are  friendly  kisses  like  these  half-unelosed  roses 
—  so,  soft  lisping,  like  the  blossom-shower,  so  wave 
the  thoughts  as  the  flowers  move  in  the  grass; 
so  trickles  tear  on  tear,  which  fdl  tlie  eye  with 
overmeasured  joy,  as  the  raitulrops  pearl  down 
from  the  bonglis;  and  so  pa?ils  the  longing  heart 
as  the  nightingale  panl^,  by  morning-blush  in- 
spired; she  exults  because  she  loves,  she  sighs 
for  love,  she  complains  of  love:  therefore  sweet 
night  —  to  sleep!  sleep  towards  morning  blush, 
which  brings  me  the  sweet  fruils  all  that  ripen 
to  love. 
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Friend!  —  it  is  not  a  fancy  this  Inner  world, 
it  rests  on  knowing  and  on  mystery,  it  rests  upon 
a  higher  fnitli;  Love  is  this  inner  world-spirit,  it 
is  the  soul  of  nature. 

Thoughts  are  in  the  spiritual  world,  what  feel- 
ings are  in  the  sensual  world:  it  is  delight  of  the 
spirit's  senses,  which  fastens  me  to  thee,  so  that 
I  think  of  thee;  it  moves  me  deeply  that  thou 
art,  and  art  born  Into  this  sensual  world, 
that  thy  sensual  appearance  gives  witness  of  the 
mind  which  reveals  thee  to  me. 

Love  is  intuition;  I  can  only  enjoy  thee  in 
musing,  which  learns  to  understand,  to  feel  thee ; 
but  when  once  I  shall  wholly  understand  thee, 
doest  thou  then  belong  to  me?  —  canst  thou  be- 
long to  any  one,  who  understands  thee  not?  — 
is  not  to  understand  thee  a  sweet  sensual  transition 
into  the  beloved  one's  mind?  —  there  is  an  unique 
limit;  it  divides  the  bounded  from  the  unbounded: 
to  understand  removes  this  limit;   two  who  im- 
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clerst.nifl  each  olhor  avp  willun  each  olhcr  un- 
bounded;—  to  understand  is  to  love;  \vha(  we 
do  not  love,  that  we  do  not  understand ;  w  hat  we 
understand  not,  does  not  exist  for  us. 

But   as  I  woukl   fain  have  lliee,   I  muse  on 
tliee,  because  musing  learns  to  understand  thee. 


If  I  be  not  wholly  as  thou  ousjhtst  to  love 
me,  then  my  conscience  ot  tlicc  is  undone;  — 
hut  tliis  furthers  me,  brings  me  nearer  to  thee, 
when  also  my  doing  in  the  exterior  life  move  in  the 
rhythm  of  love,  when  nothing  has  power  upon 
me  but  tlie  feehng  that  I  belong  to  thee,  through 
my  own  free  will  am  devoted  to  thee. 

I  have  thee  not  in  this  exterior  life,  others 
pride  in  thy  faithfulness,  in  thy  trust,  in  thy  de- 
votion, delight  with  thee  in  the  labvrinth  of  thy 
breast;  being  certain  of  thy  possession,  of  giving 
thee  joy. 

I    am   nothing,    I   have   nothing   which    thou 
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longosl  for;  no  morning  wakes  thee  lo  ask  after 
me,  no  evening  leads  tliee  home  to  me; — thou 
art  not  with  me  at  home. 

But  in  this  inner  world  I  trust  in  thee,  I  give 
me  up  lo  thee,  all  these  strange  paths  of  my  mind 
lead  to  thee,  nay,  hy  thy  mediation  they  are  plained. 


-At  the  e<)rlicst  morning  upon  the  Johannisberg. 

The  sun-light  steals  through  these  bushes  into 
my  lap  and  plays  beneath  the  shade  of  the  mov- 
ing leaves.  Why  before  day-break  already  did  I 
come  up  here?  Here  where  the  distance  towers 
before  me,  and  loses  itself  in  the  endless. 

Yes!  so  it  goes  further  and  still  further; 
the  lands  rise  one  behind  the  other  on  the  ho- 
rizon, and  on  mountain-heights  we  fancy  to  ascend 
to  heaven's  brink;  there,  fruit-laden  vales  spread, 
locked  in  by  dusky  hill- walls,  and  the  lambs 
graze  here  and  there. 

And  as  the  mountains  rise  one  behind  the  other, 
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so  do  (lie  days,  and  none  is  Uio  lasl  before  that 
which  is  to  unfold  an  eternity.*) 

Wlicre  is  the  day,  tJie  hour  wliich  shall  har- 
bour nic,  as  I  do  tliee,  sporting  sun-beam?  —  Hope 
of  return,  harbour  nie!  —  thou,  settled  on  the 
Iieights  of  mv  life,  by  heavens-purest  bree/e  cn- 
wlieeled,  do  harbour  me  in  thy  lap;  let  the  beam 
of  love  which  breaks  forth  from  mine  eyes  play 
in  thy  bosom,  like  this  morning-sunbeam  in 
my  lap. 


Yesterday  1  longed,  —  I  thought  every  moment, 
it  was  lost  to  me,  because  I  had  tliee  not. 

To  have  thee  for  a  moment,  how  blessed 
could  that  make  me!  — 

How  rich  art  thou,  since  thou  canst  bless 
through  whole  eternities  with  every  moment  I 

Yesterday  it  was  early  in  the  jnorning  when 
I  wrote  to   thee.    I  had  book  and   standish  with 


')  Tlif  dn\    of  return 
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me,  and  I  went  before  day- break,  along  the 
vale  whicli  on  both  sides  Is  narrowly  enclosed 
between  monntalns,  where  tlie  brooks  purl  down 
into  tlie  soft  grass,  and  lisp  like  babies;  what 
should  I  do?  —  It  was  in  my  heart,  upon  my 
lips  and  in  my  tear -swelling  eye,  I  must  be- 
wail to  thee,  and  dolesomely  object  against  thee, 
that  I  have  thee  not;  and  then  the  sun  was  so 
caressing;  —  it  rustled,  it  moved  behind  me  — 
was  it  a  deer?  —  was  it  a  sigh  in  the  distance? 
1  nimbly  stept  upwards,  I  meant  to  overtake 
thee,  and  on  the  height  —  there  the  distance  ua- 
bosomed  itself  to  the  look;  the  mists  divided  — 
it  was  as  if  thou  camcst  answering  to  my  pray- 
ers, mysteriously,  and  lookedst  at  me,  and  shel- 
tercdst  me  in  thy  to  me  unrevealed  bosom. 

Every  eternal  impulse,  —  it  woos  and  attains;  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  time.  —  What  have  I  to 
fear?^: —  this  longing  can  it  die  away,  then  tliou 
wilt  vanish  with  it;  does  it  not,  then  it  will  at- 
tain what  it  longs  for;  and  even  now,  1  owe  to  it 
an  inner  world,  manifold  and  individual;   thoughts 
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and  senses  nonrisli  nie,  and  I  feel  myself  In  a 
most  intimate  spriglilful  sympatliy  ^villi  lliy  spirit. 

Bounliful  nalnre  j^ranLs  lo  be  nnderstood,  and 
tliat  is  her  wisdom,  Uiat  she  paints  such  images 
wliich  arc  mirrors  of  our  inner  world,  and  he  who 
contemplales  her,  penetrates  into  her  depths, 
to  liirn  she  ^\iil  reveal  the  ans^^  crs  of  hidden 
enigmas.  \Mio  embraces  her,  will  feel  himself 
luidcrslood  in  her;  every  one  she  indulges  with 
tiiilli,  the  despairing  and  the  confiding  one;  she 
lightens  the  soul  and  proflcrs  her  wealth  to  the 
needy,  she  spurs  the  senses  and  exalts  the  mind 
by  liarmonizing  intimation. 

1  believe  also  of  thee,  that  thou  hast  often  felt 
this,  when  tliou  rovest  alone  through  woods  and 
vales,  or  when  in  shadows-hidden  noon  thou  sur- 
vcyest  the  wide  plains;  then  I  believe  that  thou  un- 
derstandsl  the  language  of  silence  in  nature,  I  be- 
lieve that  she  exchanges  thoughts  with  thee,  tliat 
thou  feelst  thine  own  exalted  nature  reflected  in 
her,  and  although  painfully  often  shaken  by  her, 
still  do  I  not  believe  that  like  others  thou  shouldst 
be  timorous  before  her. 
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As  long  we  ore  slill  cliililrcn  in  mind,  does 
nature  wiUi  niollicrs-care  clicrlsh  us,  she  nurses 
tlie  spirit  to  make  him  grow,  liicn  she  unfoUls 
herself,  a  genius;  then  she  summons  to  the  high- 
est, to  sell-intelligcnee,  she  will  insight  into  tlie 
inner  depths;  and  what  dissension  might  play 
witliln  lliem,  to  what  annoyance  ever  given  up 
—  tlie  trust  in  nature  as  in  our  genius  will  res- 
tore the  pristine  heauty.  This  I  tell  tliee  to-day, 
before  going  to  sleep;  —  to  tliee  I  speak,  parted 
by  land  and  flood,  parted,  because  tJiou  doest 
not  think  of  me;  and  every  one  who  should  know 
tills,  would  call  it  madness*);  and  I  speak  to  thee 
from  my  deepest  soul,  and  tliough  thy  senses 
would  leave  me  behind  them,  yet  my  mind  in- 
sists upon  telling  thee  all.  Here  from  afar  I  speak 
with  thee,  and  out  of  my  senses  I  speak  with 
thee  this  spirit- language.  Thou  art  within  my 
mind,  it  is  no  more  one,  it  has  become  two 
within  Itself. 


')  Madness  to  lliiiik  not  of  llie  bclovi'd. 
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In   llic  nvcning  after  tlin  (fnipesi,  \>hiib  pcrli.ips 
li.is  roinmeil  to  tl\cc. 

Abalc,  bluslcrlnp;  lioniL  os  llic  slorm  abates 
whicb  lacerates  ibe  clouds,  tlio  thiiiiders  liave 
rolled  away,  the  clouds  have  done  rainiug  —  one 
star  after  the  other  rises. 

The  night  is  quite  still  —  I  aui  quite  alone 
—  the  distance  is  so  far,  it  will  not  end;  there 
only  where  a  loving  one  dwells,  is  a  home  and 
no  far-o(T;  didst  ihou  love,  I  should  know  where 
the  distance  will  end. 

Yes,  heart!  do  abate;  do  not  bluster,  stay 
quietly.  Stoop,  as  rSalure  stoops  beuealli  the  co- 
ver of  the  night. 

\Vhat  is  the  matter  with  thee,  heart?  feclst 
thou  not?  forebodest  thou  not?  Whether  it  may 
happen  and  turn,  night  covers  thee  and  love. 

Aight  brings  roses  to  light.  AVhen  the  gloom 
opens  itself  to  light,  then  Uie  roses  fall  out  of 
her  lap. 
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II  is  indeed  night  within  thee,  heart.  Gloomy 
mysterious  night  weaves  roses,  and  pours  them 
all  at  day-break,  to  the  delight  of  love  into  ils  lap. 

It'es!  —  sighing,  complaining,  that  is  thy  de- 
light; begging,  caressing  —  will  tJiis  never  end, 
heart?  — 

In  the  evenings  I  write,  be  it  only  a  few  lines; 
still  it  lasts  till  late  in  the  night. 

Much  have  I  to  tliink  of —  many  spells  do  I 
utter  before  I  lay  the  friend  down  by  my  charms. 
—  And  when  I  have  raised  thee!  —  tlien:  —  what 
shall  I  then  say?  —  what  news  shall  I  find  out 
for  thee?  —  what  stories  shall  these  thoughts 
dance  before  thee,  here  on  this  paper?  — 


At  tliG  llhine. 

Here  between  the  vine -hills  stands  a  temple, 
like  the  Diana's -temple  at  Ephesus. 

Yesterday  at  sunset  I  saw  It  lay  in  the  dis- 
tance;  it  lighted  so  daring,   so   proudly  beneath 


tlic  slormcloiuls;  the  liglilnlngs-fork  cnlollcd  it. 
So  I  fiincy  ihy  lii^hlciiinj;^  brow  like  ihc  cupola 
of  yon  fomplc,  benealh  \vhosc  caves  the  birds 
slicltcrcd  ihcir  slorm-riifTlcd  pliima2;c;  —  even  so 
proudly  scUled  and  swaying  around! 

TJiis  morning,  all  bough  llic  temple  is  far 
from  my  dwelling,  yet  as  in  the  evening  I  bad 
fancied  to  see  iby  image  in  it,  I  bad  a  mind  to 
roinc  bcrc  and  to  write  here  to  tbee.  At  the 
lirsl,  traces  of  day  I  hastened  bilbcr  ibrougb  be- 
dewed meadows.  —  And  now  I  lay  my  band  upon 
this  lilllc  altar,  encircled  by  nine  columns,  which 
bear  witness  that  I  swear  to  thee. 

What,  dearest?  —  ^^  hat  shall  I  swear  to  th(?e? 

—  that  I  will  still  be  true  to  thee,  whether  thou 
carest  or  not?  —  or  that  closely  I  will  love  tbee? 

—  closely;  oidy  confessing  it  to  tins  book  and 
not  to  tlice?  —  To  be  true,  I  cannot  swear,  that 
would  be  too  much  security,  and  I  am  already 
given  up  to  ihec  and  cannot  prevail  with  me, 
and  so  I  cannot  answer  for  my  truth.  Closely 
love  thee,  only  intrusting  it  to  this  book?  —  this 
I  cannot,  this  I  will  not; —  this  book  is  the  echo 
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of  my  lilddcn  llionj^lits,  on  thy  bosom  it  will  re- 
bound.—  Oh,  do  receive  It,  drink  it,  let  it  refresh 
ihee;  solely  one  sole  hot  mid -day  let  ihy  look 
sink,  drunk,  only  a  sole  time  in  this  clear  glow- 
ing  wine  of  love*).  — 

What  shall  I  swear  to  thee?  — 


'i'o-day  I  will  tell  thee  how  it  was  yesterday: 
—  so  roofed  by  a  former  world  of  beauties,  en- 
veiled  in  the  thousand  hues  of  morning-light, 
the  hand  upon  this  altar,  which  never  perhaps 
may  have  been  touched  in  such  a  mysterious 
sense.  —  JMaster !  —  then  my  heart  was  seized  in 
a  strange  manner;  —  I  asked  thee  jestingly,  in 
sweet  earnest:  "what  shall  I  swear?"  — and  then 
again  I  asked  myself:  "is  this  the  w orld  in  which 
thou  llvesl?  —  and  mayst  thou  jest  witli  thyself 
bore  la  midst  lonely  nature,  where  all  is  silent. 


*)  In   this  liook  of  love. 
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and  solemnly  llsleii  lo  ihy  iiilernal  voioo.'  —  \oii- 
dor  afar  in  the  open  field,  m  here  tiie  hirk  soiirs 
in  jubilant  exnllance  —  and  on  llic  cornice  ol"  (lie 
temple,  vhere  the  SNvallo\\  hides  her  nest  and 
twitters?"  —  and  I  leant  niv  head  on  Ihe  stone 
and  ihouiiht  of  thee;  —  I  ran  chtwn  lo  the  bank 
and  j^athc^cd  balsamic  herbs,  and  laid  ihem  on 
the  altar:  I  thought:  ''might  the  leaves  of  this 
book  full  of  love,  sometimes  yield  fragrance  to 
thy  spirit,  as  these  herbs  do  to  the  spirit  of  yon 
former  beauties-world,  in  whose  sense  this  temple 
here  is  built;  —  Ihy  spirit  like  him  speaks  in 
tlie  holy  order  of  beauty,  and  whether  I  am  any 
thing  to  thy  spirit,  w  hether  I  remain  so  to  him, 
that  must  be  the  same. 

Yes,  sweet  friend!  whether  I  am  any  tiling  lo 
ihee.  Mhy  shall  I  inquire?  —  as  I  know  that  the 
lark  not  vainly  jubilant  ascends,  that  the  morn- 
hig- breeze  docs  not  unfelt  play  within  the  bran- 
ches —  nay,  that  the  whole  nature  is  not  unheard 
lost  in  her  silence.  AVliy  should  I  be  dishear- 
tened not  to  be  imderstood,  not  to  be  felt  by 
thee? — Therefore    will  I  not   swear    to   be   any 
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thing  to  ihce;  il  Is  ccrlaiu  to  me  that  I  am,  ^vhat 
in  harmoniznig  beauty,  a  tune  of  nature,  a  spiri- 
tual touch  of  Ihiti  sensible  world  may  be  to  ihec. 


July. 

These  days,  these  environs  bear  the  features 
of  Paradise.  Plenteousness  smiles  to  me  in  the  ri- 
pening fruit;  life  exulls  within  me;  lonely  as  I 
am  like  the  first  man;  —  and  like  liim  I  learn  to 
sway  and  rule  fortune,  that  the  world  shall  be 
as  I  will.  I  will  that  thou  makest  me  blessed, 
only  because  I  know  and  am  concerned  with  thee, 
and  because  thy  ethical  senses  are  the  world  of 
my  spiritual  creations;  —  into  thee  can  I  but  lay 
this  world  of  feelings,  to  thee  can  I  but  let  ap- 
pear the  phenomena  of  exalted  emotion.  Thy 
beauty  is  bounty  which  nourishes  me,  protects 
and  rewards  me,  comforts  me  and  promises  hea- 
ven to  me;  can  a  christian  be  better  organized 
than  I  am?  — 
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There  1  sil  at  lasl,  am'uliiL  this  plontilul  na- 
ture wllh  heart  and  soul,  and  so  I  must  always 
again  write  to  Ihce  of  (his  double-tcnm*). 

To-day  I  was  In  another  temple  which  lies 
on  the  height,  and  commands  the  grandest  german 
river  In  ils  most  glorious  magnificence,  Aviiere 
innumbered  villages  and  towns  are  seen  paslm- 
ing  upon  ils  banks  in  Ils  dislrlcLs.  In  this  sun- 
basking  sky  they  lay  there  like  reposing  herds. 

What  avails  me  this  splendour  of  nature?  — 
what  avails  me  this  swarming  life,  this  busy  work- 
ing, stretching  through  the  gay  fields?  —  the  httle 
boats  hasten  up  and  down  past  one  another,  each 
has  its  travelling  aim.  IJke  any  of  yonder  ships 
hast  also  ihou  thine  aim,  and  it  passes  by  me, 
brisk  as  the  course  of  the  happy  crosses  more 
rapidly  the  way  of  the  lonely  descried  one.  And 
1  hear  then  no  more  of  thee,    that  thou  askest 


')  Tc;)in  of  licarl  ;iiitl  soul. 
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afler  nie;  mul  to  tliy  meinorv  tVie  awav.  like  my 
slglis,  llie  traces  of  remembrance. 

Thus  I  tlioiight  yoMtler  Avilbln  the  temple 
upon  the  height,  tis  I  looked  down  In  the  wide 
spread  business  of  men,  and  revolved  what  new 
interests  every  moment  might  engage  thee,  and 
wholly  banish  me  from  thy  world.  And  I  heard 
the  waves  roar  in  the  deptli,  and  the  flocks  of 
birds  fluttered  around  my  seat,  the  evening-star  be- 
ckoned me  that  I  should  come  home.  So  much 
nearer  do  I  now  throng  myself  to  thee:  open 
thy  bosom,  and  let  me  rest  there  from  the  tear- 
moved  fancy  I  were  nothing  to  thee,  I  were  for- 
gotten by  thee.  Oh  no!  —  do  not  forget  me! 
take  me!  —  hold  me  fast  and  let  the  stillness 
around,  utter  its  blessing  over  us. 
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Tliou  hast  said  ll  to  nie  then  at  parting,  thou 
hast  asked  from  me  to  write  thee  all,  and  truly 
what  I  think  and  feel,  and  I  would  fain;  but 
dearest,  the  strange  wavs,  scarcely  enlightened 
by  tlie  dawning  torch  of  sense,  liow  shall  I  des- 
cribe them  to  thee?  —  These  dreams  of  my  hap- 
piness !  —  for  happy  do  I  dream  myself,  thev  are  so 
stormy,  so  whimsically  humored  —  it  is  so  slight, 
what  I  often  find  out. 

My  happiness,  as  I  fancy  it,  how  shall  I  des- 
cribe it  to  thee?  —  see  the  moon.sicJih'  in  llie 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  broad-bonghed,  rich-leaved 
lime;  think!  —  see  beneath  its  whispering  foliage, 
also  whispering  and  embracing  one  another  —  those 
two  —  how  one  requires  tlie  other,  and  ardently  lov- 
ing stretches  up  to  him,  how  yon  with  friendly  will 
inclines  to  him,  and  listens  to  the  lisping  of  love; 
and  think  also,  the  moonsichic,  the  stars  dare 
not  set,  till  these  souls  sated  in  eacli  other,  spread 
their  wings  and  ascend  to  higher  worlds. 

III.       D.urv.  B 
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This  \vould  express  to  -  clay  my  happiness,  oh 
dear  friend,  it  wouki  for  once  express  it  in  full 
embracing  sense. 

As  the  eye  seizes  beauty,  so  does  the  spirit; 
it  embraces  the  idea  of  inward  and  of  outward 
beauty,  with  soothing  accents  brings  both  to 
chime,  and  the  body  touches  with  magical  charms 
the  spirit  who  thus  flatters,  and  its  emotion  also 
reaches  the  body,  so  that  both  will  blossom  one 
in  the  other;  and  this  we  call  inspiring  beauty. 
My  friend,  this  is  the  whispering  of  love:  when 
lo\ers  tell  one  anolher.  they  are  beautiful. 


Where  then  is  the  couch  for  the  soul?  — 
where  does  she  feel  calm  enough  to  breathe  and 
to  recover  herself?  —  in  the  narrow  space  is  it, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  triend!  —  to  be  at  home  in 
I  hoe,  leads  to  nuisins;. 

Ah!  how  well  am  I,  when  quite  as  a  child 
]  may  play  in  thy  presence,  when  all  that  I  be- 
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gin,  is  lialloNved  by  the  feeling  of  thy  presence; 
and  that  I  may  walk  meandering  within  tliv  na- 
ture, which  none  knows,  none  guesses;  —  how 
beautiful  is  it,  that  I  am  alone  with  Lliee,  there 
where  the  stars  reflect  themselves  in  the  clear 
depth  of  thy  soul. 

Do  jrrant  me,  that  I  thus  have  settled  mv 
world  within  thee,  do  not  disturb  with  thy  will, 
what  self-will  never  could  have  produced. 

I  kiss  the  traces  of  thy  feet,  and  will  not 
force  my  way  into  thy  sensual  world,  but  be  thou 
with  nic  in  the  world  of  my  thoughts;  lay  thy 
hand  kindly  upon  tlie  head  which  inclines,  since 
it  is  consecrated  to  love. 

The  wind  rattles  against  the  window;  through 
what  lands  has  it  swept?  —  whence  does  it  come? 
—  how  rapidly  has  it  fled  from  thee  to  me?  — 
has  it  in  its  raging  and  blustering  snatched  no 
sigh  with  it,  no  breath*  from  thee? 

I  have  faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  spirit, 
it  does  not  lie  in  menial  feeling  or  in  vision,  nor 
in  comprehension;  it  proceeds  from  the  whole 
of  apprehending  organs;  when  they  all  serve  love, 

B2 
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llien  Uiey  reveal  what  is  to  be  loved,  they  are  tlie 
mirror  of  the  inner  world. 

To  have  a  menial  existence  in  the  be- 
loved one,  without  a  sensible  consciousness  of 
him  —  what  can  more  powerfully  convince  us  of 
our  own  spiritual  power  and  infinity? 


Should  I  to-day  have  nothing  to  tell  thee? 
—  what  troubles  me  then  to-day  at  early  morn- 
ing? perhaps  that  the  sparrows  have  driven 
the  swallows  out  of  their  nest  here  beneath  my 
window?  —  the  swallows  are  prattling  things,  but 
they  arc  friendly  and  peaceable;  the  sparrows 
argue,  tliey  persist  and  will  not  be  plucked  of 
their  wit.  W  hen  the  swallow  returns  from  her 
circling  flight  about  her  dwelling,  then  the  little 
throat  pours  forth  nought  but  flallering  tales,  their 
mutual  chirping  is  the  element  of  their  loves-inti- 
macy, as  ether  is  the  element  of  their  worldly 
views.   The  sparrow  flies  here  and  there,  he  has 
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his  share  of  scHlshncss,  he  does  not  dwell  like 
tlic  swallow  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

And  now  is  the  swallow  gone,  «and  the  spar- 
row sits  in  her  abode,  where  sweet  mysteries 
and  dreams  played  their  parts. 

Ah!  —  Thou!  my  wanton  pen  had  almost 
written  thy  name,  while  I  am  angry  that  the 
swallow  is  expelled  by  the  sparrow.  —  I  am  the 
swallow:  who  is  the  sparrow%  thou  mavest  know 
it.  but  surely  I  am  the  swallow. 


.At  miiini'ght. 

Singing  beneath  my  window;  —  they  are  sit- 
ting upon  the  bench  at  the  door;  the  moon  as 
she  plays  with  the  clouds,  may  have  brought 
them  to  sing,  or  perhaps  the  weariness  of  repose; 
the  voices  spread  through  the  lonely  night,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  lashlns;  of  the  waves 
on  the  shore,  which  replenish  the  long  intervals 
of  this  song. 


"SYIiat  is  this  song  to  me?  wliy  am  I  given 
lip  to  its  power,  that  1  scarcely  may  restrain  my 
tears?  —  it  is  a  cry  afar;  wert  thou  yonder,  wliere 
jls  last  sounds  die  away,  and  fellest  the  expression 
of  the  hearty  desire,  it  has  raised  in  me,  and 
knewcst  that  in  thee  reposed  the  happiness  of 
yielding  content! 

Ah  to  sleep !  —  no  longer  to  listen  to  the 
song,  since  I  still  shall  not  hear  from  afar  a  har- 
monizing echo! 

It  is  trifling  what  I  impart  to  thee,  monoto- 
nous singing,  moon-heams,  deep  shadows,  gltost- 
fitted  stillness,  listening  into  the  distance,  that  is 
all  —  and  yet  there  is  nothing,  a  full  heart  had  more 
to  lay  before  thee. 


Friend!  day-break  already  wakes  me,  and 
yet  did  I  yesterday  watch  late  into  nighL  Friend! 
sweet  one!  beloved  one!  it  was  a  short  season 
of  sleep,  for  I  have  dreamt  of  thee;  waking  or 
dreaming,  with  tliee   tlie  coursers  hurry  wildly 
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on.  Therefore  throbs  the  heart,  and  cheek  and 
temples  Inllamc,  because  lime,  so  heedless  of 
blissful  moments  hastens  by.  If  there  were  no 
anxiety,  lest  possession  should  take  ni2;ht,  how 
profound  a  peace,  what  a  sleep,  \vhat  ease  of 
stillness  would  love  and  delight  then  be!  —  Mhon 
we  pass  by  graves,  and  remind  how  tliey  are 
lying  there  covered  and  becalmed,  the  throbbing 
hearts,  tlicn  solemn  emotion  overcomes  us;  but 
if  love  could  bury  itself  to  one  and  one,  as  is 
its  need,  as  deeply  secluded  as  in  the  grave,  and 
if  even  the  worlds-events  should  dance  over  the 
spot  —  what  could  it  be  to  us?  —  yes!  —  this  I 
may  ask,  but  not  thou. 

What  I  dreamt?  —  We  stood  leaning  on  one 
another  in  nightly  dusk,  the  starlight  was  mirrord 
in  thine  eyes.  Dreamlight,  starlight,  cyelight  were 
mirrord  In  one  another.  —  This  eye,  that  here  fol- 
lows the  lines,  which  my  hand  writes  to  thee 
Into  unmeasured  distance,  —  for  alas!  how  far 
thou  art,  that  only  thy  heart  may  decide  —  this 
eye  saw  last  night  the  ligiit  of  the  moon,  mir- 
rord In  thine  eye.  — 
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I  dreamt  of  thee,  lliou  dreamiest  with  me,  thou 
spokest,  I  sllll  feel  the  sound  of  thy  voice;  \vhat 
thou  saidst  I  knov/  no  more,  flattering  speeches 
they  were,  for  with  tliy  speeches  voluptuous 
showers  poured  over  me. 

God  made  all,  and  all  by  wisdom,  and  all  wis- 
dom for  love,  and  yet  they  say,  that  one  who 
loves  is  mad. 

Wisdom  is  tlie  atmosphere  of  love,  he  who 
loves  breathes  wisdom,  it  is  not  out  of  him,  no ! 

—  his  breathing  is  wisdom,  his  look,  his  feeUng; 

—  a  halo,  which  parts   it  from   all   that  is   not 
love's  nill,  which  is  wisdom. 

Wisdom  of  love  gives  all,  it  wields  fancy  in 
the  realm  of  dreams,  and  bestows  upon  tlie  lips 
the  sweet  fruit  which  quenches  their  tliirst;  whilst 
the  uninspired  search  for  Uie  soil,  to  entrust  it 
with  the  seed,  tliat  shall  ripen  into  tlieir  happi- 
ness, which  by  their  very  pursuit  they  will  miss. 

But  I  suck  enjoyment  out  of  tliese  dreams, 
these  dehghts,  which  a  fancying  of  pain,  an  il- 
lusory happiness  awakens  wllhin  me,  and  the 
wisdom  which  streams  to  my  inspiration,   bears 


me  on  its  high  proiul  waves,  far  beyond  llie 
bounds  of  the  common  perception,  which  we  call 
understanding,  and  far  above  l!ie  path  of  earthly 
life,  on  wlilch  we  seek  our  happiness. 

How  delightful,  that  the  wisdom  of  love  re- 
ally rules  my  dreams,  that  tlie  Cod  guides  the 
helm,  where  I  have  no  will,  and  bears  me  sleep- 
ing to  the  goal,  which  to  reach  I  would  fain  al- 
ways be  awake.  Why  doest  not  thou  also  dream 
of  me?  —  why  docst  not  ihou  call  me  on  tJiy 
side?  wliy  not  hold  me  in  thine  arms  and  sweetly 
immerse  thy  look  into  mine. 

Ay,  thou  art  here!  —  tliese  sunny  paths  en- 
twine themselves  and  lead  at  last  to  thee;  oli, 
wander  along  them;  their  labyrinlJiine  mazes  —  they 
at  last  may  be  solved  where  thy  look  meets  mine, 
as  the  enigma  in  my  breast  is  solved,  where  thy 
S|)irit  touches  mine. 
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To-day  I  read  in  lliese  pages;  —  mere  sighs 
and  longing. 

][ow  ashamed  should  I  stand  before  tliee,  if 
thou  shouldst  read  m  tliis  book!  —  be  it  then 
concealed  and  only  written  to  my  owti  disgrace. 
—  No,  I  must  think  on  thee  and  believe  that 
all  will  one  day  pass  before  thy  mind,  although 
I  often  feel  as  if  1  would  tly  tliee,  thee  and  tliis 
strange  whim  of  longing;  —  whim  I  must  call  it, 
for  it  desires  all  and  asks  for  notliing.  But  this 
averting  from  thee  becomes  a  double  cliarm;  then 
it  drives  me  at  morning-blush  up  tlie  moun- 
tain, as  if  I  could  come  up  with  tliee;  and  what 
is  the  end  of  it?  —  tliat  I  return  to  my  book. 
Well,  what  matters  it?  days  pass  in  tills  way 
or  in  another,  how  can  I  lose  what  I  again  re- 
cover in  these  pages. 
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To-day  I  was  out  early,  I  took  the  first  field- 
path;  llie  partridges  were  frightened,  still  so  early 
It  was;  the  meadows  lay  there  in  the  morning- 
splendour,  overspun  with  threads,  upon  whlcli 
the  (lew-pearls  were  strung. 

Sometimes  Nature  outweighs  thee,  I  feel  the 
tnilli  of  thy  song:  "Jic  gojic  thou  drrnm.  though 
golden,  here  loo  is  love  and  life"  Such  a  walk, 
when  I  return  among  men,  makes  me  lonely. 

Alas!  —  tame  people,  I  understand  not  tlieir 
spirit.  —  Spirit  guides.  Indicates,  flies  on  before, 
upon  ever  new  paths,  or  comes  to  meet  us  like 
passion,  and  sinks  within  the  breast  and  stirs 
there.  Spirit  is  volatile  as  ether,  therefore  love 
seeks  It,  and  when  she  apprehends  It,  then  she 
consumes  in  it.  This  Is  my  stratagem  that  love 
traces  spirit. 

Thee  I  do  trace  in  lonely  ways,  when  it  Is 
still  and  quiet  then  docs  each  leaf  lifted  by  the 
wind   whisper   of  llice,  then  I  let  my   thoughts 
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stand  silll,  and  listen,  then  the  senses  spread  them- 
selves like  a  net  to  catch  thee.  —  It  is  not  the 
great  Poet,  not  thy  world-applauded  renown!  — 
in  thine  eyes  it  rests,  in  the  careless  and  solemn 
motion  of  thy  limbs,  in  the  vibrations  of  tliy 
voice,  in  this  silence  and  abiding,  till  speech  un- 
folds itself  in  the  depth  of  thy  heart  to  words; 
how  thou  goest  and  comest  and  letst  thy  look 
sweep  over  all,  and  no  bright  quality  can  out- 
weigh these  passion -raising  signs. 

There  I  swerve  between  hedges,  I  push  my 
way  through  bushes,  the  sun  burns,  I  lay  myself 
in  the  grass,  I  am  not  tired,  but  because  my  world 
is  a  dream-world.  It  draws  me  thither  only  tor 
moments,  it  raises  me  up  to  thee,  whom  I  do 
not  compare  with  men.  —  \Vith  the  chequered 
lights  and  their  blue  shadows,  with  the  bird's 
rustling  in  the  wood,  with  waters  that  babble 
between  stones,  with  tlie  wind  rocking  the  leafy 
boughs  to  meet  the  sun-light;  with  these  1  like 
to  compare  thee,  it  is  as  though  thy  humour 
broke  forth  in  them.  —  The  hum  of  bees,  the 
swerving  in  the  air  bears  to   me  tliy  approach; 
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yes,  even  the  dogs  baying  from  afar  In  tlie  night- 
wiiul  wakes  up  in  me  traces  of  Ihcc;  uhen  the 
douds  play  with  ihc  moon,  when  lliey  swim 
in  light,  cleared  up;  then  all  is  spirit,  phiinly 
breathed  forth  from  out  thy  breast:  tlien  it  is  as 
though  iliou  Spirit  turnedst  to  meet  me,  and 
wcrt  content  to  be  borne  upon  tiie  breatli  of 
love  as  upon  waves. 

Look! —  iJius  do  I  love  [Nature,  because  I 
love  t/icr,  so  I  fain  repose  in  her  and  sink  in 
licr,  because  I  fain  sink  in  the  remembrance 
of  thee. 

Ah!  since  thou  art  nowhere,  and  yet  art 
there,  because  I  feel  thee  move  than  all  else, 
then  thou  nuist  surely  be  in  this  thousandfold 
echo  of  my  feelings. 
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I  know  one!  —  as  with  infant's  smiles  has  he 
made  friends  witli  wisdom,  with  knowledge.  The 
life  of  Nature  Is  to  him  temple  and  religion;  all 
within  her  is  to  him  spirit-glance,  divination;  each 
object  in  her  became  for  him  an  individuated  thou; 
in  his  songs  sounds  forth  the  divine  joy  to  feel 
himself  in  all,  to  harbour  all  mysteries,  and  In 
them  become  to  himself  intelligible. 


When  the  seed  comes  Into  the  earth,  it  be- 
comes alive,  and  this  life  strives  into  a  new  realm, 
into  the  air.  If  tlie  seed  had  not  already  life  in 
itself,  it  could  not  be  awaked  in  it,  it  is  life  which 
passes  Into  life.  If  man  had  not  already  bliss 
within  himself,  he  could  not  become  blessed.  The 
germ  of  heaven  lies  in  the  breast  as  the  germ 
of  blossom  lies  in  the  shut  seed.   Bliss  is  as  much 
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a  blossoming  in  a  lilglier  element  as  yonder  plant, 
which  is  born  out  of  the  seed  tlirough  the  carlh 
to  a  higher  cleiuciil,  into  tJve  air.  All  life  is  nou- 
rished by  a  higher  element,  and  where  it  is  with- 
drawn from  it,  it  dies  off. 

Cognition,  revelation  Is  seed  of  a  higher  life; 
earthly  life  is  the  soil  in  which  it  is  scattered, 
in  dying  the  whole  seed  springs  up  to  light;  grow- 
ing, blossoming,  bearing  fruit  from  the  seed  which 
the  spirit  has  here  laid  in  us,  this  is  life  after  death. 

Thou  art  the  clhcr  of  n»y  thoughts,  tliey  float 
through  thee  and  are  borne  in  flight  by  tJiee  like 
llic  birds  by  tlie  air. 

'\o  think  on  thee,  to  abide  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  thee,  that  Is  repose  from  flight,  as  the 
bird  reposes  In  its  nest. 

Spirit  in  spirit  Is  Infinite,  but  spirit  in  tlie  senses, 
in  feeling,  is  the  infinite  contained  in  tlie  finite. 

3Iv  thoughls  ovcrswarm  thee,  as  the  bees 
do  the  blooming  Irec.  They  touch  a  thousand 
blossoms,  leaving  one  to  visit  another,  and  each 
is  new  to  them,  so  too  does  love  ever  repeat 
herself  and  every  repeating  is  new  to  her. 
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Love  is  everlasting  first-born,  it  is  eternally 
one  single  moment;  time  is  nothing  to  it,  it  is 
not  wltliin  time,  for  it  is  eternal;  love  is  brief. 
Eternity  is  a  celestial  briefness. 

Nothing  celestial  passes  over,  but  what  is 
earthly  passes  over  by  the  celestial. 


Here  upon  the  table  lie  grapes  in  their  fra- 
grance, and  peaches  in  their  fur,  and  gay-strlpcd 
pinks,  the  rose  lies  in  front  and  catches  up  the 
only  sun-beam  which  pierces  tlirougli  the  closed 
shutters.  How  glows  the  rose?  —  Psyche  I  call 
it;  —  how  does  the  glowing  red  attract  tlie  beam 
witliin  tlie  immost  chalice!  how  fragrant  breathei» 
it;, —  here  the  work  praises  the  master.  —  Rose 
how  doest  tliou  praise  hght!  —  as  Psyche  praises 
Eros.  —  Most  beauteous  is  Eros ,   and  his  beau- 
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teousncss  penctralcs  Psyche  as  the  light  pcnclratcs 
the  rose.  —  And  I,  who  fancy  myself  even  so  pe- 
traled  hy  tliy  hcauly,  step  before  tlie  mirror  — 
if  that  beautifies  me  hke  I  he  rose. 

The  beam  has  yielded  to  evening:  the  rose 
lies  in  the  shadow,  I  rove  through  wood  and 
mead,  and  on  lonely  paths  I  tliink  on  thee  — 
that  thou  too  like  light  penetratest  me. 


Longing  and  fore-fee! log  lie  in  one  another, 
one  forces  up  the  other. 

The  spirit  will  espousal  with  sense:  I  will 
be  loved  or  I  will  be  fell,  is  tlie  same. 

Therefore  the  spirit  does  w  ell,  because  we  feel 
how  I  hat  which  is  spiritual,  passes  over  to  hea- 
venly life  and  becomes  immorlal. 

Love  is  the  spiritual  eye,  it  reviews  and  avows 
what  is  heavenly,  they  are  presentiments  of  higher 
truths  which  make  us  ask  for  love. 

In   thee  I  behold   a    thousand   germs,   which 
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blossom  to  immoiiality.  I  tliink,  I  must  bveatlie 
on  them  all.  —  AVhcn  spirits  touch  one  another, 
that  Is  divine  electricity. 

All  is  revelation;  it  gives  the  spirit,  and  then 
the  spirit's  spirit.  W  e  have  of  love  tlie  spirit, 
whose  spirit  Is  of  love,  the  art. 

All  is  nought,  the  will  alone  reaches  above, 
the  will  alone  can  be  divine. 


IIow  eager  Is  the  soul  after  truth,  how  does 
she  thirst,  how  does  she  drink!  —  as  tlie  panting 
earth  who  has  a  thousand  plants  to  nourish,  drinks 
in  the  fruitful  thunder-shower:  —  truth  is  also 
electric  lire  like  ilie  lightning.  —  I  feel  the  wide 
cloud-over-drifted  heaven  In  my  breast;  I  feel  the 
damp  storm-wind  in  my  head;  the  soft  nigh-rol- 
ling of  thunders,  how  they  increase,  mightily, 
—  (hey  attend  the  electric  fire  of  the  spirit.  — 
Life!  a  course  which  concludes  witli  death  ijirough 
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love,  through  splril;  —  a  sccrel  Iiiddcn  fire  which 
by  this  conclusion  pours  forlii  into  ligliL 

Yes!  cleclric  lire! — this  glows!  this  roars! 
-r-and  the  sparks  —  the  ihoughLs  fly  out  of  ihc 
cliimney ! 

\Yho  touches  mc  in  the  feeling  of  my  splri- 
tualitv,  with  him  together  uproars  the  spirit  tem- 
pestuously and  plays  in  the  pulse-stroke  of  the 
storms,  in  the  electric  Tibralions  of  the  air.  —  i'liis 
I  have  felt  as  we  spoke  together,  and  ihou  didst 
touch  my  hand. 

Written  after  tlie  tempest,  wlien  after  the 
storm  it  was  once  more  hriglilcninj;  np,  and  tlie 
niglit  of  tlie  returning  day  took  tlie  realm. 


3Iany  a  prejudice  have  I  loosened  young  as 
I  am,  could  I  but  loosen  that  one,  tijat  time  con- 
sumes!—  hunger  and  thirst  do  not  become  older, 
so  it  is  too  with  the  splril,  in  (he  present  ll  sti- 
pulates  the   future.    He    who    lays   claim   to    I  he 
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future,  %vho  hastens  on  before  time,  how  can 
he  be  subjected  to  time?  — 

I  became  aware  that  on  the  trees,  always  be- 
hind the  decaying  leaf,  the  germ  of  a  future  blos- 
som already  lies  concealed:  so  too  Is  life  in  the 
young,  fresii,  vigorous  body  the  nourishing  rind 
of  the  spirit's  blossom;  and  as  it  withers  and  falls 
off  in  the  earthly  season,  so  does  the  spirit  push 
its  way  through  it,  a  heavenly  blossom. 

\^  hen  late  in  autumn  I  stripped  off  the  dead 
foliage  from  the  hedges  In  passing  by,  then  1  ga- 
thered up  this  wisdom.  I  opened  the  buds,  I  dug 
up  the  roots,  everywhere  did  tlie  future  throng 
itself  through  tlie  whole  strength  of  the  present; 
thus  then  tliere  is  no  age,  no  decease,  but  only 
everlasting  sacrifice  of  time  to  tlie  new  young 
spring-life;  and  who  would  not  sacrifice  himseU 
to  the  future,  how  unhappy  were  he!  — 
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For  temple  service  am  I  born,  >vliere  not 
the  air  of  saiuiuarv  breathes  homely  on  me  — 
lliere  I  feel  nivself  nneasy  as  if  I  were  p;one  astray. 

TJiou  arl  mv  temple!  %vhen  I  >vill  be  \\ilh 
thee  I  elean  invself  from  dailv  sorrows  like  one 
^vho  puis  on  festival  raiments;  so  thou  art  the 
induction  to  mv  relii;ion. 

1  call  relii;ion  that  \vhich  scixes  the  mind  in 
the  moment  of  its  development,  leads  it  on  in 
prospering.  like  the  sun  tloes  I  he  blossom  lead 
to  fruits.  Hiou  lookst  on  me  like  the  sun  and 
fannest  mc  like  the  western  breez,es  —  by  such 
chering  enticements  hlossom  my  thoughts. 

This  epoch  of  life  with  thee  traces  a  limit, 
which  bounds  the  eternal,  hecause  all  what  forms 
itself  within  this  limit  declares  the  celestial;  it 
traces  an  embrace  of  an  inner  life :  call  it  religion, 
revelation  of  all  the  unmcasurable.  which  the 
spirit  is  able  to  embrace. 

^^  hat    ii.   waking   will    awake! — certainly  in 
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Ihee  wakes  what  docs  awake  me.  From  thee 
proceeds  a  voice  Avhich  calls  mto  my  soul.  — 
I'liat  which  by  this  voice  be  awakened  is  mys- 
tery; mystery  enlightens. 

Bluch  do  I  see  and  feel  which  is  difllcidt  to 
explain  by  words.  He  who  loves  learns  to  know, 
knowing  teaches  to  love,  so  perhaps  I  shall  in- 
crease in  this  revelation  which  now  is  still  but 
fore-feeling.  Since  this  moment  where  it  came 
so  joyfully  into  my  mind,  to  pour  into  thy  bo- 
som my  thoughts,  my  musing  life,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  roused  myself  out  of  deep  shadow  into  sunny 
breezes. 


In  the  garden,  where  as  a  child  I  walked, 
there  grew  along  the  smooth  stone-wall  a  wild 
virgln^vine*).  At  that  time  I  often  beheld  its  little 
velvet  tendrils,  with  which  it  strives  to  take  hold 

*)  creeper. 
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of  the  slonc-wall.  I  wondered  at  this  indlssohible 
clinging  in  every  crevice,  and  ^hcn  the  spring 
was  exhausted,  and  the  sumnier-glowings  fired 
the  young  soft  germing-life  of  this  tender  plant, 
then  its  fine  red-coloured  leaves,  to  set  off  the 
autumn,  gently  fell  down  into  the  grass.  —  Ah! 
I  too!  decaying  hut  ardently  shall  1  take  \ca\e 
of  thee,  and  these  leaves  like  vonder  red-coloured 
foliage  will  plav  on  the  green  plot  which  will 
cover  these  times. 


1  am  not  "false  to  thee!  —  thou  sayest:  ''if 
ihou  ivcrt  false,  that  itoiild  not  honour  tliy  nil, 
I  am  easily  to  he  deceived. 

I  will  not  be  false.  I  ask  not  if  tluju  art  false, 
but  such  as  thou  art  I  will  attend  thee. 

riie  star  which  every  evening  shines  to  the 
lonely  one,  will  not  be  belraved  by  him. 

AMiat  hast  thou  done  to  me  which  could 
move  me  to  falsehood,  all  what  in  thee  I  am 
aware  makes  me  blessed;  thou  canst  wrong  nci- 
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ther  eye  nor  spirit,  and  it  has  raised  me  far  above 
every  mean  reserve,  tliat  I  am  allo^ved  to  trust 
in  thee,  and  out  of  my  deepest  heart,  I  can  but 
pour  In  for  thee  the  pure  wine  of  truth,  in  which 
thv  image  is  mirrored. 

Is  it  not?  thou  doest  not  believe  that  I  arn 
Talse?  — 

There  are  bad  faults  which  break  forth  in  us 
like  a  fever;  it  has  its  comse,  and  we  feel  in  con- 
valescense,  that  we  were  grieveously  ill;  but  false- 
hood is  a  venom  which  engenders  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  heart;  —  could  I  no  longer  shelter 
thee  in  this  midst,  what  should  1  begin? 

In  my  letters  I  would  not  mention  this,  but 
here  in  this  book  I  let  thee  lay  thy  hand  in  the 
wound,  and  it  grieves  that  thou  canst  doubt  me. 
I  will  tell  thee  of  my  infant-days,  of  the  time 
before  I  had  seen  thee;  how  my  whole  life  was 
a  preparing  for  thee;  how  long  is  it  that  I  know 
thee?  —  how  often  have  I  seen  ihce  with  closed 
eves!  —  and  how  wondrous  was  it,  when  at  last 
tJie  real  world  in  thy  presence  did  join  to  the 
long  entertained  expectation. 
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III  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis  I  was 
hroughL  np,  a  snioolh,  hrown.  line-liinbcd  lilMo 
roe.  lame  and  conrloous  lo  everv  one  caressing  If, 
hul  nnrnly  in  ils  caprieions  propcnsifies.  AN  ho 
coidd  tear  me  from  the  gh)\ving  rock  in  (he  noon- 
tide-sun'.^ —  whn  conld  have  checked  me,  climbing 
the  steepest  heights  and  tops  of  trees?  —  \vlio  <ouhl 
have  awakened  me  out  of  mv  dreaming  (d)Ii\ion 
amidst  the  living  ones,  or  dislnrhed  my  inspiraled 
night-wanderings  on  the  mist  ch)nded  palh!  —  they 
let  mo  go  on,  the  Fates,  IMuscs  and  (traces  who 
were  all  hemmed  in  this  narrow  dale  which 
sent  a  threefold  echo  of  the  mill's  clapping  into 
the  surronnding  forests;  crossed  by  the  gold  sand- 
river,  whose  banks  yonder  were  rented  by  a  gip- 
sy-gang, which  at  night  encamped  in  the  wood 
and  by  day  tlshed  g(dd  in  (lie  river,  and  on  this 
side  were  nsed  by  the  bleaching  people  and  by 
the  neighing  horses  and  the  asses  which  belong  to 
the    mills.     There    the   snmmer-nifi;hls   were   har- 
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monized  by  llic  song  of  the  solllary  watchmen 
and  the  nightingales,  and  the  morning  began  with 
the  clamour  of  asses  and  geese;  then  the  jejune- 
ness  of  day  made  quite  a  difference  with  the 
hymn  of  the  night. 

Many  a  night  have  I  then  passed  away  in  the 
open  air,  I  the  little  thing  of  eight  years,  doest  thou 
think  that  was  nothing?  —  my  heroic  time  it  was, 
for  I  was  bold  without  knowing  it;  the  whole 
country,  as  far  I  could  overtake  it,  was  my  bed; 
whether  on  the  river's  brink,  washed  by  the  waves 
or  dew-wetted  on  the  steep  rocks,  I  slepf,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  me.  But  friend!  when  dawning 
gave  way  to  the  morning,  spreading  its  purple 
over  me ;  and  I,  having  in  dream  already  hstened 
to  the  song  of  the  ascending  lark,  was  awakened 
by  thousandfold  jubilant  revel  of  all  the  feathered 
throats  —  how  doest  thou  think  I  felt?  — 
no  less  than  of  a  divine  nature  did  I  feel  my- 
self then,  and  I  looked  down  upon  the  whole 
mankind  Two  of  such  nights  I  remember,  which 
were  sultry,  when  I  stole  frcfm  between  the 
rows   of   the    deeply-sleeping   in    the   suffocating 
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dortoirs,  and  liasleiied  forlli  into  the  t)pcn  air, 
where  tlie  tempesls  overlook  mc;  and  the 
broad  blossoming  linden  roofed  me;  —  the  light- 
ning fired  through  the  deep-bending  boughs;  this 
sudden  illuminating  of  the  far  forest  and  tlie  single 
rock-teeth  raised  a  tremor  in  me.  I  was  timorous 
and  embraced  (he  tree  which  had  no  heart,  to 
throb  against  mine. 

Oh  dear  friend!  —  had  I  now  felt  a  ^ivid 
pulse-stroke  beneath  the  bark  of  this  tree, 
I  should  not  have  been  timorous;  this  little 
movinir.  tliis  throbbinc;  in  the  breast  can  raise 
confidence,  and  can  change  the  faint-hearted  inio 
a  hero;  —  for  trulv  should  I  feel  thy  heart  tlir«)b 
against  mine,  and  shouldsl  thou  even  lead  mc  on 
to  death.  I  should  triuniphanlly  hasten  on  willi 
thee!  — 

But  then  in  the  tempest-night  beneath  the  tree 
I  was  afraid,  my  heart  throbbed  violently;  at  that 
time  I  could  not  sing  that  beautiful  song:  " TTotn 
hind  and  sweet  great  nature  is,  who  talcs  me  la 
her  bosom."  I  found  myself  alone  amidst  the  roar- 
ing of  the  storms,  yet  I  fell  so  happy,  my  heart 
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became  ardonf.  —  Thorn  luna;  llie  alarm-bell  ol 
the  rlolstcr-siooplo,  I  he  lunles  and  IMiises  hastened 
hi  their  ni£;hl-i^owns  wllli  tbeir  sacred  tapers  lo 
the  A'anUed  choir,  I  saw  lienealh  my  slormrnffled 
tree  the  hastenlnj^  hghts  sweep  through  the  long 
galleries  —  soon  their  ova  pro  nnhis  sonndod 
amidst  the  storm,  as  often  the  lightning  flushed 
they  rang  the  consecrated  hell;  the  ihnndcr  did 
not  sirike  as  far  as  Its  sound  was  heard. 

I  alone  yon  side  the  elansure,  beneath  the 
tree  in  this  terror  night,  and  all  those,  the  che- 
rishers  of  my  childhood,  like  a  timorous  and  bashful 
flock,  hedged  up  In  the  Inmost  fireproof  vault 
of  their  temple,  singing  litanies  for  averting  dan- 
ger. This  seemed  me  so  very  merry  beneath 
my  leafy  roof,  In  which  the  wind  raved,  and 
the  thunder,  like  a  roaring  lion,  swallowed  up  the 
litany  together  with  the  pealing;  on  this  spot  none 
of  those  would  have  ventured  to  stand  by  me;  that 
made  me  vigorous  against  that  which  alone  was 
to  be  feared,  against  fear;  I  felt  myself  not  forsaken 
amidst  the  all-embracing  nature.  The  gushing  rain 
(lid   not  even   disturb   the  flowers   on  their  fine 
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si, ilk. .  uJial  li.iini  blituilil  it  ill)  me?  —  1  iiiusi 
liavo  bliKshcd  bcluic  llie  conlulcncc  of  ihc  lillle 
birdtj,  had  I  been  afraid. 


Tbu.s  liiivc  I  i^eiiLly  i^ol  eoiifidencc  and  become 
faniUi;ir  willi  Nalmo,  and  have  jesllni^Iy  undergone 
monv  trials.  Sluvm  and  tempest  drew  me  torlli 
wilii  lliem  and  lliis  delii;lik'd  me;  the  hot  son 
1  did  not  slum.  I  laid  down  in  tJic  grass  among 
I  lie  s\\  among  bees,  willi  l)lossom-twii;s  between 
mv  lips,  and  felt  certain  tliey  would  not  sting 
my  hps,  because  I  was  such  friends  with  nature; 
and  so  I  delied  all  tliaJ  otliers  feared;  and  at 
night,  on  haunted  ways  inio  dark  ihickelsi^there 
I  ^tas  allured,  and  every  where  1  was  at  home, 
—  and  nothing  had  I  to  fear. 

Aloft  in  ibc  lirst  and  highest  garden  stood 
tlie  convent-church  on  a  grass-plot,  which  sloped 
down  along  Ihc  rocky  soil  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  high-grown  \ine  roofed  walk;  it  led  to  the 
\eslr\ door;  here  I  often  sal   when  J  had  ended 
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my  business  In  the  cliurch.  for  I  was  vcstry-kecpcr, 
an  office,  whlcli  imposed  on  me  to  clean  the 
chalice  in  which  the  consecrated  liosts  were  kept, 
and  to  wash  the  chalice-napkins;  this  office  was 
only  entrusted  to  the  favorite  among  the  young 
girls;  the  nuns  had  unanimously  elected  me  to 
it.  IMany  a  hot  after-noon  have  I  sat  under  the 
arch  of  this  door;  to  the  left  in  the  corner  of 
the  cloister's  buildings  stood  the  bee-house,  be- 
neath lofty  yew-trees,  to  the  right  the  little  bee 
garden,  planted  with  fragrant  herbs  and  pinks, 
out  of  which  the  bees  sucked  honey.  From  thence 
I  could  see  into  the  distance ;  the  distance  —  that 
raises  such  strange  feelings  in  the  infant-soul,  and 
which,  ever  one  and  the  same  lies  before  us, 
moved  in  light  and  shade,  and  awakes  the  first 
awful  presension  of  a  veiled  future;  —  there  I  sat 
and  saw  the  bees  return  home  from  their  ramb- 
lings,  I  saw  them  rolling  in  the  farina  of  the 
flowers,  and  how  they  ilew  further  and  further 
into  the  unmeasured  distance,  how  they  vanished 
in  the   blue   sun-lit  ether,   and  amidst  these  fits 
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of  melancholy  began  to  viso  Mie  prcsenliment  ot 
unmeasured  happiness  too. 

Yes,  sadness  is  the  mirror  of  happiness.  Ihou 
seest,  thou  feclest  expressed  In  it  a  bliss,  for  which  It 
longs.  Ay,  and  again  in  happiness  glimmer  through 
all  the  splendour  of  joy  —  (his  dolesome  vohip- 
tuousness.  Yes!  happiness  is  also  the  mirror  of 
this  sadness,  rising  up  from  unfathomable  depths. 
And  jnst  now  in  the  remembrance  as  in  my  in- 
fant-years, mv  soul  is  filled  with  that  mcllin^j; 
mood  which  softly  came  over  me  at  twillghl,  and 
then  again  gave  way,  when  sun-light  had  changed 
with  star-light,  and  the  evening-dew  had  uncurletl 
my  rlngleLs.  The  cold  night-breeze  steeled  me, 
I  courted,  I  teased  playfully  with  the  thousand 
eyes  of  darkness  which  glittered  through  every 
bush.  I  climbed  up  the  chesnut-trces  and  laid 
myself  so  limber  and  smootldy  on  their  boughs, 
when  then  the  breez,e  curled  through  them,  and 
each  leaf  whispered  to  me,  ll  was  as  If  they  wore 
speaking  in  my  tongue.  I  mounted  the  high  grape- 
Irollis  which  leaned  against  the  church- wall  and 
listened  lo  ihc  swallows  prattling  in  their  nests; 
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Jialf-clrcanilni;  llicy  hvillcr  Iwo-  ami  llucc-syllablcd 
.sounds,  and  in  profound  peace  llic  llllle  breast 
sighs  forlh  a  sweet  tone  of  conlcnl.  All  happy 
love,  all  delight,  that  her  little  bed  is  lined  with 
a  friendly  warmth. 

Oh.  woe  to  nic.  that  my  heart  is  so  deeply 
pained,  because  I  ha\c  beheld  this  life  of  nature 
in  niv  infant-days.  These  thousandfold  love-sighs 
panting  the  summer-night  through,  and  in  midst  of 
Ihis  a  lonesome  child,  lonesome  till  in  ihc  inmost 
heart,  listening  lo  ils  delights,  its  fervency,  and 
in  the  cups  of  the  flowers  inquiring  after  their 
mysteries,  imbibing  their  fragrance  like  a  lesson 
of  wisdom,  asking  a  blessing  upon  the  grape  be- 
fore tasting  it. 

But  there  was  a  lolly  tree  with  line  fantastic 
branches,  broad  velvet-leaves,  spreading  out  hke 
an  arbour,  I  often  lay  beneath  ils  cool  vault  and 
saw  above  how  the  light  eyed  ihrough,  —  and 
ihere  1  lay  wilh  uncovered  neck  in  deep  slumber; 
yes.  I  ibeamcd  of  sweel  loxc-gifls  —  most  surely! 
oi  1  liad  not  understood  I  he  Irce  when  1  avNokc. 
IJocause    llie    ripe    fruil     just    loosened    from   ils 


branches,  in  falling  inoislcncd  my  breasi  with  ils 
juice  —  the  beaulil'nl  tlaik  over-ripe  blood  of  I  he 
mulberry,  I  did  not  know  it,  I  Jiad  never  seen 
il,  but  with  conlldence  my  lips  consumed  it,  as 
lovers  consume  (be  ilrst  kiss,  and  there  are  kisses, 
which,  I  feel,  taste  like  mulberries. 

Say,   are  these  advenlurcs?  —  and  worth  re- 
lating to  tliee. 


And  shall  I  l<>II  I  bee  still  more  of  [hese  simple 
cvcnLs,  wliich  are  as  common  as  the  brcalh  which 
heaves  the  breasl ?  —  and  yet  upon  the  pure  slill 
nnvvrillen  tablet  of  remembrance  they  made  aa 
indelible  impression.  See!  as  the  whole  sen- 
suousness  of  nature  nourishes  tlie  child  in 
swaddling-band  to  thrive  in  senses  and  powers, 
till  he  becomes  a  man,  lo  rule  with  his  limbs 
horse  and  sword,  so  too  does  Uic  feeling  of  the 
spirituousness  of  nature  serve  as  nourishment  of 
I  he  spirit.    Not  even  now  should  I  catch  up  yon 
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siiii-bcanis  wllli  I  he  gl.incc  of  loniemLrance,  should 
nol  now  slill  recall  I  he  ch)uci  (hlfls  as  h)lly  events, 
the  flowers  of  vanished  springs  would  not  still 
to-day  smile  upon  nio  In  ihelr  colours  and  shapes, 
and  (he  ripe  fruils  which  I  fondled  before  I  lasted 
ihcni,  would  not,  after  vanished  years  as  out  of  yon 
blissful  dreams,  remind  me  of  the  hidden  joy.  — 
They  smiled  upon  me,  the  round  apples,  the 
striped  pears  and  the  dark  cherries,  for  which 
I  climbed  to  the  topmost  branches.  OIi,  no  re- 
membrance so  burns  within  my  heart,  upon  my 
lips,  to  which  these  might  }ield,  —  nut  thou,  not 
others  have  made  me  amends  for  the  sweet  fare 
of  the  cherry  ripened  on  the  highest  top,  in  burn- 
ing sun-shine;  or  the  wood-lone  straw-berry,  dis- 
covered amidst  tlie  dewy  grass.  Thus,  while  it 
is  then  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  spirit,  the  en- 
joyment of  infancy's  youth  —  deep  as  the  flaming 
characters  of  passion,  it  may  then  be  also/a  di- 
vine revelation,  and  it  stipulates  much  within  the 
breast,  in  which  it  roots. 

Thoughts  are  also  plants,  they  float  in  spiri- 
tual ether;  sensation  is  their  parent  soil,  in  which 
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ihcy  clicrish  and  extend  tlieir  roots;  the  spirit 
is  their  atmosphere,  in  wliich  they  spread  their 
blossoms  and  their  Tragrancc;  —  the  spirit  in  which 
many  thoughts  Uossom,  is  an  aromatic  spirit; 
nigli  to  it  we  brcalJie  its  purify.  The  whole  of 
INature  is  a  mirror  of  what  happens  in  (he  spirits 
life.  Not  a  butterfly  have  I  chaced,  but  my  spi- 
rit was  enabled  in  it  to  pursue  a  hidden  ideal 
charm,  and  did  I  press  my  throbbing  heart  to 
the  tall  herbs  of  tJic  blooming  earth;  1  lay  on 
the  bosom  of  a  divine  Nature,  and  on  my  fervour, 
on  my  longing  she  dropped  a  cooling  balsam, 
which  cJiangcd  all  desire  Into  contemplation. 

The  wandering  herds  in  the  evenings  twilight 
with  their  tinkling  bells,  which  from  the  wall 
above  I  beheld  with  a  silent  rapture,  the  shep- 
herd's pipe,  who  in  moony-nights  led  his  sheep 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  the  baying  of  the  dog 
in  tlie  distance,  tlic  chasing  clouds,  the  sigh-sw  oi- 
ling night-gales,  the  rushing  stream;  the  soft  lash- 
ing of  the  waves  on  the  flinty  beach,  the  slumber- 
ing of  the  plants,  their  soaking  of  uKunlng  light, 
the  wrestling   and   sporling   of  tlie   mlsls.  —  Oh, 
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sav!  Avlial  spirit  lias  proffered  me  (he  same  again? 

—  tliou?  —  hast  thou  so  intimately  joined  me  as 
I  he  evenlng-sbadows !  has  thy  voice,  mournfully 
kind,  penetrated  me  like  yon  distant  reed?  has 
the  dog  with  his  bark  made  my  heart  throb  for 
some  one  who  comes  to  meet  me  on  secret  path? 

—  and  have  I,  like  yonder   tlrowsy  nature  laid 
myself  to  rest  with  the  consciousness  of  assuaged 
longing? — No!  —  only  in    the  mirror   of  nature 
have  I  learned  it,   and   beheld   the  images  of  a 
higher  world.  —  Be  then  aware  of  these  Impart- 
ings  as  events  of  high  enjoyment  and  charming 
love-adventures.  —  What  have  I  not  learned  to 
prognosticate  and  to  conceive?  —  And  what  more 
dare  we  ask  of  life,  what  can  it  do  better  within 
us  than  to  prepare  us  for  bliss?  —  If  then  senses 
and  spirit  were  so  moved  by  this  stirring  of  na- 
ture, if  desire  was  so  strained  by  her  languishing, 
if  her  thirsting,   her   drinking,    her  burning  and 
consuming,  her  vegetating,  her  brooding  floated 
through  the  heart;  say!  —  what  of  love's  bliss  have 
I  not  experienced,  and  what  flower  would  not  ex- 
hale to  me  In  Paradise,  and  what  fruit  not  ripen? 
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'riicrelorc  receive  these  lileroglypliies  of  a  lot- 
lier  bliss,  as  my  iviemovy  records  ihcin  one  afler 
anollicr.  Oil  look!  I  he  book  of  reiDemhrance  in 
thy  presence  opens  these  leaves;  thou!  —  thou 
perhaps  will  pluck  for  me  in  Paradise  these  ap- 
ples fi'om  the  unforbidden  tree;  on  thy  bosom 
shall  1  awake  yonder,  and  the  melodies  of  a  bliss- 
bestowinj^  creation  will  breathe  my  rapture  into 
thv  breast. 


One  tiling  keep  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  hast 
made  upon  mc  the  purest  impression  of  beauty, 
to  which  I  have  directly  sworn  allegiance,  and 
tliat  nothing  can  enfiingc  upon  ihy  pristine  na- 
ture,   and    that    my    love   is    in    Intimate   undcr- 


slandiuij;  with  this. 
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The  licigliL  of  bliss  ascends  as  far,  as  it  can 
be  comprehended,  \vliat  Ihe  spirit  does  not  com- 
prehend does  not  make  him  happy;  in  vain  would 
cherubim  and  seraphim  bear  him  higher  upon 
their  wings,  where  by  his  own  power  he  could 
never  sustain   himself. 


Prcsensions  arc  emotions  to  lift  tlie  whigs  of 
the  spirit  higher;  longing  is  a  proof  that  the  spi- 
rit seeks  a  higher  bliss;  spirit  is  not  alone  gift 
of  comprehension,  but  also  feeling  and  instinct 
of  the  subhnie,  through  which  its  appearance, 
the  thought,  is  to  be  developed;  thinking  is  not 
the  essential;  we  could  dispense  willi  it,  were 
it  nul  the  mirror  for  the  soul,  in  which  her  spi' 
riluality  is  rcllecled. 
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Tijc  closed  seed  and  Lhc  blossom  which  springs 
from  il,  nre  not  comp.irahle  wilh  one  anolhor, 
and  yd  is  lis  Hrsl  germing  llie  forefeeling  ol  lliis 
blossom,  antl  so  il  grows  and  thrives  willi  in- 
crca.sing  securlly,  lill  blossom  ari<l  IVuil  aver  ils 
iirsi  inslincl.  wliicli.  coiilii  il  [)o  losi,  wonld  bear 
noiliier  blossom  nor  fruil. 


And  if  even  1  wrilc  i(  in  ibis  book,  ihal  I  am 
sad  to-dav,  can  it  console  me?  how  waste  arc 
tliese  lines!  ah,  they  mark  the  lime  of  forsaking! 
Forsaken!  was  I  then  ever  joined  to  what  I  love? 
\\  as  1  understood?  ah! — why  do  I  wish  lo  be 
understood?  —  all  is  mystery,  all  nature,  her  ma- 
gic, her  love,  her  bliss,  even  as  her  pains.  J'he 
summer  sun  shines  and  calls  forth  blossom  and  fruit, 
but    the    shadows    and    the    ^\inler-lime    lollow 
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hlin.  —  Ave  ihcii  the  trees  also  as  inconsolable 
as  full  of  despair  in  their  winler,  as  llie  heart 
in  its  deserlion?  — do  the  plants  yearn? — do 
tliey  strive  to  blossom  as  my  heart  to-day  strives 
to  love,  to  be  felt?  —  thou!  to  feel  me?  —  who 
art  tliou  that  I  must  ask  it  of  thee?  —  Alas! 
—  the  whole  world  is  dead,  each  breast  is  void! 
were  tliere  but  one  heart,  one  spirit  which  would 
awake  to  me. 


Come,  let  us  once  more  roam  through  the 
hanging  gardens  in  whicli  my  childhood  was  at 
home,  allow  thyself  to  be  led  through  the  long 
arbour-walks  to  the  steeple,  where  with  little 
trouble  I  brought  the  bell  Into  swing,  to  call  to 
meal  or  prayers,  and  in  the  evening  at  seven,  I 
three  times  tolled  ihe  Angelus  to  call  the  guar- 
dian-angels to  the  sleepers  night-watch.  Oh,  then 
the  evening-purple  was  cutting  into  my  heart, 
and  so  did  the  waving  gold  Into  which  the  clouds 
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siiuk; — oJ).  I  know  even  lo-il;iy  llial  it  paincil 
mc,  when  1  passed  so  lonely  through  the  slum- 
bering flower -Ucltl .  and  the  wide,  wide  heaven 
spread  about  inc  in  winged  haslc  driving  ils  clouds 
logelher.  like  a  lloek  \\]il(b  il  bad  lo  dri\e  im- 
iher,  inilolding  their  red  blue  and  yellow  nianlle, 
anti  then  again  other  colours,  till  the  shadows 
oNcrpoured  il.  riicre  I  slooil  and  saw  the  be- 
nigbteil  birds  with  cpiick  speed  fly  to  their  uesl. 
and  I  ihuuglil.  if  one  would  only  llv  into  niv  banil 
and  T  were  to  feel  ils  little  heart  flutter  1  sbouki  be 
content;  ves!  I  thought  that  a  bird  which  was 
lame  with  me  could  make  mc  happy.  But  no 
bird  flew  into  my  hand,  each  had  already  chosen 
an«»lher  way.  and  I  with  niv  longing  was  not 
understood.  \el  then  I  believetl  that  all  na- 
ture oidv  consisted  in  the  conception  of  feelings 
—  that  therefrom  came  the  blossoming  of  all 
flowers,  thai  thereby  the  light  melted  into  all 
(olours,  that  therefore  the  evcning-brecAC  breathed 
mh\\  gentle  sluNering  over  I  he  heart,  and  on  thai 
account  the  skv  Ixnuided  by  the  .shore  was  niir- 
roied    in    the    waves.    1  >aw     the    life    of   Naline, 
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and  I  believed  that  a  spirit  which  answered  lo 
the  sadness  iJiat  tilled  my  breasl  was  himself 
this  life,  that  it  was  his  instigations,  his  thoughts 
which  formed  tliese  day-  and  night-wanderings  of 
nature.  Yes!  — and  I  young  child  felt  that  I  must 
melt  into  this  spirit,  and  that  to  consume  in  it 
was  the  only  bliss,  I  strove  to  die  away,  without 
knowing  ^^  hat  dying  was;  Iwas  insatiate  in  breathing 
in  the  night-gale  at  full  draughts,  I  stretched  my 
hands  into  the  air,  and  the  fluttering  garment, 
the  flying  hair  proved  to  me  the  presence  of 
nature's  loving  spirit.  1  let  the  sun  kiss  me  with 
closed  eyes,  then  I  opened  them  to  him,  and 
my  gaze  was  strong  to  endure  it;  I  thought:  wilt 
tliou  let  him  kiss  tliee  and  shouldst  thou  not  look 
at  him?  — 

From  tlie  church-garden  the  stairs  over  which 
the  foaming  water  poured  down,  led  into  the  se- 
cond garden, -^which  was  circular  and  surrounded 
with  flower-beds  a  large  basin  in  which  water 
spouted  up;  around  the  basin  stood  lofty  p\Ta- 
mids  of  yew,  sprinkled  over  with  purple  berries, 
from  which  oozed  forth  a  crystal-clear  resin-drop. 
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I  still  know  all,  and  this  parllcnlarly  was  my  fa- 
vorite-pleasure, to  see  the  first  rays  of  tlic  niorn- 
inj^-sun  playing  in  llicso  rcsIn-diamonds. 

The  water  ran  on  I  of  the  basin,  inider 
gronnd  to  the  end  of  llie  ronnd  garden,  and  from 
there  again  gushed  down  a  (light  of  stairs,  into 
the  tliird  garden,  which  quite  surrounded  IJie 
roinul  one,  and  lay  just  so  deep  that  tlic  tops 
of  its  trees  waved  hke  a  sea  ronnd  it.  Il  was 
so  delightful  when  ihey  blossomed,  or  when  the 
apples  and  cJierrlcs  were  ripe  and  tiie  laden  boughs 
reached  over.  Often  I  lay  in  the  hot  midday-sun 
beneath  these  trees;  and  midst  tliis  soundless  na- 
ture where  no  blade  stirred,  the  ripe  fruit  drop- 
ped down  into  the  high  grass  beside  me:  I  thought, 
tliee  too  none  will  find!  then  I  stretched  forth 
my  hand  towards  the  golden  apple  and  touched 
it  with  my  lips,  that  it  might  not  have  existed 
quite  in  vain. 


(>b 


Tlic  iiardens  were  bcaulilul.  ciielianLinjr!  were 
tliey  not?  There  below,  llie  water  coUeeted  in 
a  slone  fouiiLaiii,  whieli  was  surrounded  by  lotly  ( 
lirs;  tben  iL  curled  down  from  Lerraee  lo  terrace,  i 
£,liding  smoothly  into  stone-basins,  where  it  as-  j 
send)!ed  and  flowini^  beneath  the  earth  came  to  j 
the  wall,  which  enclosed  all  the  iiardens;  from 
there  the  water  poured  down  into  the  vale,  tor 
this  last  garden  was  also  lying  on  ihe  height;  then 
it  ran  away  in  a  rivulet  farther,  I  know  not  whi- 
ther. I  looked  then  from  above  down  into  its 
gushing,  spouting  and  becalmed  rolling  course. 
1  saw  it  grow  larger  and  artfully  spring  aloft, 
playing  around  in  line  beams;  it  hid  itself,  but 
soon  came  again  and  hastened  down  the  high 
stairs;  I  hastened  after  it,  met  it  in  a  clear  foun- 
tain, surrounded  by  dusky  iirs  beneath  whose 
bouglis  the  nightingales  were  at  home.  There  it 
was  so  pleasing;  there  1  played  with  my  bare 
feet  in  the  cool  water.  —  And  then  it  ran  away 
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hidden,  niul  T  could  see.  wlion  il  como  d(»\M) 
the  \vnll  from  tlie  oiilside.  hiil  I  cooM  iiol 
pursue  il  Avitero  ii  r.in  awav,  nnd  I  could  noi 
lav  lioI<l  on  il.  \li.  there  cnnie  wave  hehind 
wave  —  il  .sireanied  inee.s.sanllv  do>\  n  llie  steps;' 
I  he  sprlnii;  plaved  nii;hl.  and  dav  and  never  he- 
came  exhansletl;  hnl  ihere  where  il  ran  away  from 
me,  jnsi  there  my  heart  h>ni;ed  for  it  and  there 
T  eonld  not  c;o  willi  il;  and  if  I  had  heen  al- 
lowed, and  had  £;onc  wilh  it.  thron2;l»  all  the 
meadows,  lhroM<;h  all  ihe  a  ales,  through  the  de- 
sert;—  wliere  would   ihe  hrook  have  led  me! 

^ es  Sir!  I  see  lliee  rush  and  siream.  I  see 
thee  artfully  pl;>y.  I  see  liiee  day  afler  day  calmly 
wander  and  hend  ihy  path  suddenly  away  o>il  of 
the  realm  of  eonlidenee,  careless  that  a  lovinp; 
heart  which  was  fancying;  ihcre  ils  home,  should 
remain  deserted. 

I'hus  the  rivulet,  on  tlic  hanks  of  which  I 
played  away  my  childhood,  palnled  to  me  in  lis 
nndulallns;  crystal  (he  features  of  my  destiny,  and 
at  that  time  I  already  hemoancil,  that  they  fell 
not  related  lo  me. 
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Oil,  do  bill  come  and  once  more  play  Avilh 
me  through  my  infant-days,  thou  owest  to  me  to 
let  my  sighs  sound  amongst  thy  melodies,  as  long 
I  ask  for  no  more  than  to  claim  upon  a  child's 
longing  after  the  mnjlet,  to  which  also  I  must 
comply  to  let  it  break  forth  and  hurry  on  vigo- 
rously abroad,  —  abroad,  where  it  was  certain 
that  my  image  never  should  be  mirrored  in  it. 


To-day*)  we  have  Maundy-thursday —  on  this 
day  the  little  temple-warden  has  much  to  do, 
all  the  flowers  which  the  early  season  grants  us 
are  plucked,  snow-drops,  crocuses,  daisies  and  the 
whole  lield  full  of  hyacinths  adorn  the  while  al- 
tar, and  then  I  bring  the  surplices,  twelve  chil 
dren  with  loosened  hair  are  invested  with  them, 
ihey  are  to  perform  the  apostles.  After  having 
wandered  round  the  altar,  we  sit  down  in  a  se- 


')  speakin;  of  ihn  past  time. 
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miclicle,  and  the  old  abbess  \\ilb  bcr  hii^h  .siKcr- 
slalT,  involved  in  her  veil  willi  long  Irainins;  mantle, 
kneels  down  before  ns,  to  wash  our  feel;  one 
nun  holds  the  silver  basin  and  pours  in  the  w  ater, 
the  olhcr  reaches  the  linen  for  drying;  meanwhile 
all  the  bells  are  pealing,  the  organ  sounds,  two 
nuns  play  the  violin,  one  the  bassviol,  two  sound 
the  Irumpei.  one  beats  a  whirling  roll  on  the  kellle- 
drums,  and  all  the  others  with  high  voices  chant 
I  he  litany:  "'Saijit  Pr/rr.  7vc  salute  thcc.  thou  art 
the  stone  on  nhirh  the  church  reposes.'  Then 
they  go  on  to  Paul,  and  thus  one  apostle  after  the 
other  is  to  be  salult^d.  till  all  the  feet  are  washed. 
—  iSow ,  see!  —  this  is  a  day  for  which  we 
had  already  rejoiced  three  months  before.  The 
church  w  as  tilled  with  people,  thev  thronged  them- 
selves around  our  procession  and  wept  heartfelt 
tears  about  the  laughing  innocent  apostles. 

From  this  dav  the  garden  is  unclosed,  which 
during  the  winter  had  not  been  approached;  every 
child  runs  to  its  little  llower-garden,  there  the 
rosemary  has  wintered  very  well,  the  little  pinks 
arc    scraped   out    beneath    the   withered    leaves, 


slrow-bcrrios  ore  transplnnled  and  budding  vio- 
lets corefnlly  planted  in  pols;  I  pnl  ihcm  near 
mv  bed  and  lav  mv  bead  very  close  lo  ibeni, 
ibal  ]  nln^  l)rca(be  ibeir  fragrance  ibrongbont 
ibe   nijrbl. 


Ob,  wbat  am  I  lo  tell  all  ibis  lo  ibe  man, 
wbosc  spirit  far  from  sncb  cbildish  doings  is  led 
to  olber  spberes!  —  wby  to  tbee,  ^vbom  I  would 
flatter,  wbom  I  woidd  allure;  tbou  sbalt  be  friendly 
to  me;  tbou  sbalt  unconsciously,  gently  endea- 
vour to  love  me,  wbilc  I  cbat  tbus  witb  tbee. 
—  Could  I  iben  bave  told  notbing  more  dcligbt- 
fid,  more  important,  tbat  sbould  move  tbee,  ibat 
tbou  sboiddst  call  me:  "dearest  cbild,"  sbouldst 
press  mc  lo  tby  bosom,  sweetly  affected  by  wbat 
tbou  listenest  to. 

All!  I  know  notbing  better,  I  know  no  joyous- 
ness  more  beautiful  tban  tbat  of  tbe  early  spring, 
no  longing  more  bearly  tban  tbat  for  tbe  bloom- 
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ing  of  my  flower-beds,  no  more  ardent  Llilrst  than 
overcame  me,  ^vllen  I  stood  amidst  the  beauteous 
blooming  ISature,  all  around  me.  iu  a  wanton 
luxurious  thriving.  INothing  has  touched  on  me 
witli  more  cheering  sympathy  and  more  compas- 
sionately than  the  sun-beams  of  the  young  year,  and 
couldst  tiiou  be  jealous,  it  could  only  be  of 
this  lime;  for  truly  I  long  for  it  again. 


A  sun  rises  to  i\s;  he  wakes  the  spirit  like 
the  young  day,  at  his  setting  it  goes  to  sleep; 
when  he  ascends,  a  thriving  awakes  in  the  heart 
like  spring;  when  he  stands  high,  then  the 
mind  glows  mightily,  it  overstretches  the  earthly 
tendence  and  learns  by  revelation;  when  the  sun 
Inclines  to  eventide,  then  comes  the  moment  of 
relleclion;  remembrance  follows  his  setting;  in  the 
shadows-calm  we  remember  the  soul's  undulating 
upon  the  high  sea  of  light,  the  inspiration  in  the 
season  of  glowing,  and  with  these  dreams  we  go 
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to  sleep.  Bui  there  are  spirits,  who  rise  so  high, 
that  to  them  ihe  mui  of  h)ve  never  sets,  and  the 
new  dav  joiiLs  the  vanishing  one. 


The  lonesome  time  alone  Is  what  remains  lo 
me.  what  1  recall  Is  of  a  lone  life,  and-  what 
I  have  gone  through  has  made  me  alone;  the 
whole  wide  world  dyed  in  all  hues  plays  around 
the  lonesome  spirit;  it  reflects  in  it,  but  does  not 
penetrate  it. 

Spirit  1*  in  itself;  that  which  It  perceives, 
wliich  it  comprehends  is  its  own  tendency,  its 
o^vn  poNNcr;  its  highest  revelation  is  to  compre- 
hend its  own  power.  I  believe  in  death  this 
may  be  revealed  to  it;  till  then  it  has  only  incredu- 
lous visions;  had  I  believed  in  them  more  early, 
then  my  spirit  had  striven  to  attain  what  it  fancied 
impossible,  and  had  acquired  what  it  longed  for;  for 
longing  maiiifests  the  veracity  of  its  aim,  it  Is  in- 
spiiation  and  emboldens  tlie  spirit.  IVothlng  should 
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be  Loo  daring  for  llie  spirit,  as  all  lies  in  its  power; 
il  is  the  Nvarrior  whom  no  weapon  deceives;  it 
is  the  generous  whose  pleniy  pours  forth  co- 
piously without  end;  it  is  the  blessed  to  whom 
all  is  voluptuousness;  nay!  spirit  is  di\inity;  the 
breast  inhales  the  air  and  releases  it,  again  to  in- 
hale il,  and  this  is  Hfe.  The  spirit  desirously 
drinks  up  the  divinity  and  breathes  it  out  again  to 
drink  il.  inul  this  is  the  spirit's  life,  all  else  is 
chance,  is  the  trace,  the  history  of  spirit,  not 
its  life. 


The  spirit  is  lonesome  because  it  is  animated 
only  by  one,  which  is  love.  Love  is  all;  the  spi- 
rit is  lonesome,  because  love  alone  is  all.  Love 
is  for  him  alone  whose  whole  being  is  in  it. 
Love  and  spirit  behold  one  another,  for  Ihey  live 
one  in  the  other  and  can  be  seen  of  tliemselves 
alone. 

I   loo    la    my    infancy   was   then   alone;    the 
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slars  looked  at  me,  I  underslood  tliem,  love  speaks 
by  tlieni. 

iSalurc  is  the  language  of  love,  love  speaks 
to  intaiicv  by  nature.  The  spirit  is  a  child  here 
upon  earth,  therefore  has  love  created  sweet 
blessed  child-like  nature,  as  a  language  for  the 
spirit. 

Were  the  spirit  independent,  then  love  would 
perhaps  use  another  language.  —  Nature  guides 
and  proffers  what  the  spirit  needs;  she  teaches, 
she  relates,  she  invents,  she  comforts,  she  pro- 
tects and  guards  the  spirit's  immaturity.  Perhaps 
when  she  once  has  led  spirit  beyond  childhood, 
she  guides  it  no  more,  but  yields  It  up  to 
Its  own  power,  perhaps  that  yonder  life  is  the 
spring-time  of  the  spirit,  as  this  life  is  its  child- 
hood; for  we  long  after  spring,  after  youth  till 
our  last  moment,  and  this  earthly  life  is  only  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  spirit's  youth,  releasing  It  from  In- 
fancy, as  the  seed  releases  the  germ  in  to  a  life  of  ether.  . 
Blossoming  Is  spirit;  it  is  beauteousness,  it  is 
art,  and  its  exhaling  fragrance  Is  also  a  striving 
into  a  higher  element. 


Come  ^vil!l  nic,  filcml!  do  nol  sliriiik  from  llio 
(lowv-wct  evcnlii!:,',  I  ,\m  a  cliiUl  and  ihou  arl  a 
child,  wc  fain  lie  bciicalh  I  lie  open  sky  and  look 
at  llie  easy  drift  of  cvcniog-cloiids  which  swim  over 
us  in  purji'e  |;annoiit.  Oh  come!  —  no  dream 
more  blessed,  no  event  more  prospcrons  ihan 
repose,  still  repose  In  existence;  blessed  that  it 
Is  so,  and  no  fancying  it  could  be  otherwise  or 
It  must  happen  otherwise.  No!  not  in  paradise 
It  will  be  more  beauteous  than  is  this  calm  peace, 
which  gives  no  account,  no  surveying  of  joyous- 
ness  because  every  moment  is  but  bliss;  such 
moments  I  live  with  thee,  only  because  I  fancy  thee 
at  my  side  In  yon  Infant-years;  there  we  are  both 
of  one  mind,  and  what  I  try  In  life  Is  reflected 
in  thee,  and  what  should  I  be  to  live  If  I  did 
not  behold  It  In  ihee. 

Howsplrltdoes  become  sentient  of  Itself,  by  what 
does  it  prevail  upon  itself,  but  by  tbat,  that  It  has 
love!  —  ihave  thee,  mv  friend,  thou w and erest  with 
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me,  thou  reposest  at  my  side,  my  m  ords  are  tlie 
spirit  which  thy  breast  breathes  forlli. 


AH  sensual  nature  becomes  spirit,  all  spirit 
is  sensual  life  of  the  divinity. —  eyes  ye  see!  — 
ye  drink  light,  hues  and  forms!  —  Oh  eyes,  ye  are 
nourished  by  divine  wisdom,  but  ye  offer  all  to 
love,  ye  eyes;  that  the  evening-sun  plays  a  glory 
over  ye  and  the  cloudy  sky  teaches  you  a  divine 
harmony  of  colours,  in  which  all  agrees;  the 
far  blue  heights,  the  green  seed,  the  silver  river, 
the  black  wood,  the  grey  mist,  this  ye  eyes,  na- 
ture the  mother  gives  you  to  drink,  while  the 
spirit  spends  the  beauteous  evening  in  beholding 
the  Beloved.  Oh  ye  ears,  the  wide  stillness  sounds 
around  ye,  within  it  raises  the  soft  nigher-roaring 
of  the  stormwind,  then  rouses  another,  it  bears 
to  you  tones  from  afar,  the  waves  beat  sigh- 
ing on  the  shore,  tlie  leaves  whisper,  nothing 
moves  in  lonesomeness,   which  does  not  confide 
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in  yc,  yc  cars.  Ye  arc  nourished  by  aH  nature  s 
managing,  while  car  and  eye  and  language  and 
enjoyment,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
friend.  Ah,  paradise  like  meal,  where  the  fare 
turns  itself  Into  wisdom,  where  wisdom  is  volup- 
tuousness, and  where  this  becomes  revelation. 

This  fruit,  ripe  and  fragrant,  sinking  down 
out  of  the  cllicr!  —  what  tree  has  shaken  it  ofl 
from  ils  overladen  boughs?  while  we  are  lean- 
ing cheek  on  check,  forgetful  of  it  and  of 
time.  These  thoughts,  are  they  not  apples  which 
arc  ripened  on  the  tree  of  wisdom,  and  which 
it  casts  down  into  the  lap  of  the  loving  ones, 
who  abide  in  iLs  paradise  and  rest  in  its  shadow. 
—  At  that  time  love  was  in  the  rliiUl's  breast, 
which  tightly  folded  ami  enshrined,  enclosed  il.> 
sensations,  like  the  young  germ  its  blossom.  Then 
love  was,  and  to  its  striving  the  bosom  expanded 
and  opened  itself  to  unfold  its  bloom. 
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One  nun  ^vas  inveslcd  during  the  three  years 
I  was  hi  tlie  convent,  another  we  buried;  I 
laid  tl)e  cypress-wrealh  upon  licr  coffin;  she 
Avas  the  gardener  and  for  many  years  she  had 
trained  the  rosemary  wliich  was  planted  on  lier 
grave.  She  w^as  eighty  years  of  age,  and  death 
touched  her  gently,  while  she  was  setting  sprouts 
from  her  darling  carnations;  there  she  sat  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  holding  in  her  hand  the  plants, 
she  was  to  set.  I  was  the  executor  of  her  testa- 
ment, for  I  took  them  from  her  benumbed  hand 
and  put  them  into  the  ground  freshly  dug  up.  I  wa- 
tered them  from  the  last  pitcher  she  had  fetched 
from  St.  Magdalen's  well,  good  sister  ^lonica! 
How  finely  these  carnations  grew!  they  were  large 
and  of  a  dark-red  hue.  —  When  in  later  times 
he,    who    loves    and   knows    me*),    likened    me 


*)  Song  of  Mignon  in  Willielin  Meisler:  "Ach  der  micli 
liebt  und  konnt  ist  in  der  Weite." 
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lo  a  dark  carnation,  I  ihonglil  of  tlie  dowers 
which  as  a  young  cliild  I  had  taken  from  the 
cliillcd  hand  of  hoary  age  to  plant  them;  and  I 
thought  wliethcr  it  would  chance,  that  in  netting 
Ihnvers,  I  too  might  be  shatched  awav  hy  death. 
Death,  life's  triumphant  hero,  the  redeemer  from 
earlhlv  heaviness! 

Jiut  that  other  nun,  young  and  beautiful, 
whose  h)ng  gohh.'n  tresses  I  brought  lo  the  altar 
on  the  golden  olTering-pIate !  —  I  did  not  weep, 
wlien  they  earned  the  oh!  gardener  to  lier  grave, 
although  she  had  been  mv  friend,  and  had  taught 
mc  many  arts  of  gardening.  It  appearetl  so  na- 
tural and  so  pleasing  to  me.  that  I  was  not  even 
amazed:  but  then,  when  In  a  surplice  with  a 
wreath  of  roses  on  my  head,  as  a  guardiaivangel 
with  a  lighted  taper  I  preceded  the  youthful  bride 
of  Christ,  dressed  in  the  wanton  gorgeousness 
of  pride,  and  all  the  bells  tolled;  when  we  came 
lo  the  grate,  before  which  the  bishop  stood, 
who  was  to  take  her  vows,  and  he  asked,  if 
she  wished  to  be  betrothed  lo  Christ,  when  at 
her   afl>rmation    lliey   cut   off  her  hair  entwined 
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w'llh  pearls  and  ribbands,  and  I  received  tlicm  on  a 
golden  plate,  —  then  my  tears  fell  on  that  hair, 
and  when  I  stepped  to  the  altar,  to  deliver  Iheni 
to  the  bishop,  I  sobbed  aloud,  and  all  wept 
with  me. 

The  young  bride  laid  herself  down  on  the 
ground,  a  pall  was  spread  over  her;  the  nuns 
came  by  from  every  side,  two  and  two  carrying 
baskets  with  flowers.  I  strewed  the  flowers  over 
the  pall,  while  a  Requiem  was  sung.  She  was 
consecrated  as  if  she  were  dead  and  prayers  were 
spoken  over  her:  The  terrestrial  life  had  an  end, 
as  angel  of  resurrection  I  hfted  the  pall;  the  hea- 
venly life  begins.  The  nuns  surround  her,  in  their 
midst  she  is  divested  of  the  wordly  pomp;  the 
habit  of  the  order,  gown  and  veil  are  put  on 
her;  after  which  she  deposits  inio  the  bishop's 
hand  the  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and  poverty. 
How  anxious  was  I,  when  the  bisliop  presented 
her  the  crucifix  to  kiss  it  as  her  betrothed!  I  did 
not  leave  her  side;  in  the  evening,  when  the 
nun  was  sitting  lonely  in  her  cell,  I  still  knelt 
before  her,  the  withered  rose-wreath  on  mv  head. 
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Slic  was  a  French  woman,  a  Countess  d'Antelot. 
"Mon  enfant,"  she  said,  *v?io//  chvr  nngc,  gard/rn, 
pouvqnoi  as  iu  plcure  cc  iiidliii  lorsqii  on  in  a 
coupe  Ics  clicvcnxT  I  remained  silent  for  a  while, 
ilien  I  asked  her  in  a  low  voice:  ''Madame,  est- 
cc  (pie  Jeaus-Clivist  a  aus.si  une  havhe  noire?' 

This  beautiful  lady  had  come  to  our  convent 
wilh  many  other  hii^h  ladies  and  noble  men  witii 
star  and  ribband,  m  ho  liad  been  driven  from  France. 
They  all  pursued  their  way,  but  she  remained 
behind.  She  nsed  to  walk  much  in  the  garden, 
and  had  a  srlitterinc;  rinjr  on  her  finircr.  which 
she  kissed  when  she  was  by  berself  in  the  dark 
alley.  Then  sbe  was  rcadliii;  her  letters  in  a  low 
voice,  and  wilb  a  line  Mhile  handkerchief  she 
wiped  her  moisted  eves.  T  walched  her.  I  loved 
her  and  wept  secretly  wilb  licr.  Once  a  beauti- 
ful man  in  a  glittering  uniform  entered  the  gar- 
den with  her.  They  conversed  tenderly  with  each 
other;  the  man  had  a  black  beard  and  Mas  taller 
than  she,  he  held  her  folded  in  his  arms  and 
looked  down  upon  her,  his  bright  tears  remained 
hanging  in  bis  black  beard.    This  I  saw,  for  I  was 
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silling  in  tlie  dark  arbour,  at  the  entrance  ot 
which  they  were  standing.  lie  sighed  deeply  and 
loudly,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  she  kissed 
ofi"  from  his  black  beard  the  brilliant  tears. 

^lany  times  more  the  beautiful  lady  walked 
in  these  lonely  alleys,  many  times  more  I  saw 
her,  weeping  under  the  tree,  where  he  had  parted 
from  her,  and  finallv  she  took  the  veil. 


Coblenz. 

All  these  days  during  I  have  not  written  in  this 
book;  ah,  how^  I  desired  for  it!  In  walking  through 
foreign  streets  1  thought  on  thee;  here  the  game 
and  sporting  place  of  thy  youth-time;  there  beyond 
the  Ehrenbreitstein;  it  is  called  like  the  base  of 
thy  glory;  so  must  the  die  be  called  on  which 
thy  monument  once  shall  stand. 

Yesterday  strange  thoughts  fell  down  to  me 
from  the  clouds,  I  had  fain  written  them  in  the 
book,  I  was  not  alone;  I  must  let  them  go  off 
with  the  undulating  waves  down  the  river. 
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All  thai  does  not  agree  wllh  loves  doing  is 
sin,  and  all  thai  is  sin  agrees  not  with  love's  do- 
ing; love  has  an  own  Icgilinialc  power,  which  it 
pevfornis  over  ns;  I  yield  to  ils  rehuke.  and  this 
alone  is  the  voice  of  my  conscience. 

Whatever  excitements  mav  en2;a2;e  life,  what 
turns  destiny  mav  take,  love  is  the  path  of  mo- 
dulation, on  which  all  strains  are  liarmonically 
to  chime;  it  hestows  the  comprehension,  the 
jnca.>urc  of  a  high  ethical  magnitude.  It  is  se- 
vere and  this  sevcrilv  passionately  excites  one  for 
love;  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  it  prompts. 
I  fain  would  suit  each  feeling,  each  motion  to  it. 

Now  I  go  to  sleep;  could  I  but  describe  how 
glad  I  am ! 
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^^  ere  it  to-day  that  I  should  welcome  thee! 
today!  —  in  a  few  minutes  thou  enteredst  here 
my  four  walls,  in  which  throughout  this  whole 
summer  I  exert  magic  charms  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  thee;  nay!  and  often  a  moment  thou 
wast  mine,  my  love  had  got  thee  over  to  me. 
I  looked  into  tlie  distance ;  within  my  heart  I  looked 
after  thee,  and  there  discovered  thee.  To  enjoy 
anything,  to  be  possessed  of  it,  requires  great 
strength;  to  be  possessed  of  anything,  even  a 
few  minutes,  produces  wonder;  what  tliou  art  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  spirit,  that  thou  art  aware  of, 
of  what  thou  becomest  aware,  that  captivates 
thee;  M'liat  is  captivating  thee,  that  gives  ihce 
up  to  a  new  world. 
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Spirit  win  be  self-ruler;  lo  be  possessed  ol" 
lis  own  self  Is  Its  true  strength;  every  truth, 
every  revelation  is  a  touch  of  our  own  spirit, 
(locst  thou  penetrate  it,  docs  thy  soul  melt  in 
thine  own  spirit,  then  thou  art  empowered  to  all 
what  thou  art  able  of,  and  all  revelation  and  thy 
life  is  thy  uninterrupted  knowing,  and  thy  know- 
ing is  thy  being,  tliy  producing.  All  knowing  is 
love,  therefore  it  is  so  bllsslul  to  love,  because 
in  love  lies  the  possession  of  oneseirs  own  di- 
vine nature. 

Hast  thou  loved,  then  it  was  a  trace  of  di- 
vine nature,  thou  didst  revoke  the  limits  of  thy 
existence,  to  expand  it  within  the  possession  of 
thy  love.  This  expansion  is  the  circulating  of  thy 
spiritual  nature;  what  thou  art  in  love  with,  that 
is  the  realm  into  which  thou  art  born,  lliat  thou 
mayest  be  able  to  live  w  Ithln  it.  xVh,  it  is  so  large, 
this  endless  realm  of  love,  and  yet  the  human 
heart  encloses  It. 
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Let  us  ihen  leave  the  convent  in  which  there 
was  no  h>ok!ng  glass  in  which  therefore  during 
four  years  I  should  have  in  vain  sought  for  the 
acquaintance  with  my  own  features,  wilia  my 
shape;  and  yet  in  this  whole  space  of  time  it 
never  came  into  my  mind,  to  tliink  how  I 
looked,  it  was  a  great  surprise  for  me,  wlien  in 
my  thirteenth  year  v\ith  two  of  my  sisters,  em- 
braced by  my  grand-mother,  I  for  tlic  first  time 
beheld  the  whole  group  in  tlie  looking-glass.  1 
knew  them  all,  but  not  tliis  one,  with  ardent 
look,  glowing  cheeks,  with  black  fine  curled  hair; 
I  do  not  know  her,  but  my  heart  throbs  to  meet 
her;  such  a  face  I  have  loved  already  in  my 
dreams,  in  this  look  is  something  tliat  moves 
me  to  tears,  this  creature  I  must  folio vi^,  I  must 
repose  in  her  faith  and  trust;  when  she  weeps, 
then  silently  I  will  mourn,  when  she  is  in  joy, 
then  I  calndy  will  serve  her;  I  beckon  her  — 
behold!  —  she  rises  and  conies  to  meet  me,  we 
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smile  al  one  another,  and  I  can  no  lonpjcr  doubt 
lliat  I  sec  nivself  within  the  h)oklng-gIas.s. 

Ah  yes!  this  presage  has  become  true  to  me. 
I  had  no  olher  friend  than  myself.  It  was  nol  about 
me,  hnt  wilh  me  that  I  often  shed  Icars;  I  have 
also  jesled  wilh  mvsclf.  and  that  was  still  more 
lonrhing,  ihal  no  one  took  pari  in  ihe  joke;  should 
one  ihcn  have  said  to  me  ihat  each  sought  in 
love  onlv  himself,  and  ihat  ihc  highest  de- 
light is  (o  become  aware  of  oneself  in  il:  I  should 
never  have  comprehended  if,  and  yet  docs  this 
little  e^enl  hide  a  sublime  Irnlh,  and  certainly 
few  mav  conceive  il;  do  search  for  thyself, 
he  true  to  thyself,  learn  to  understand  thyself, 
do  f(dIow  thine  own  advice,  by  this  only,  canst 
thou  allain  the  highest.  It  is  but  to  thyself,  that 
ihou  mayst  he  Irue  in  love;  when  beauly  entices 
Ihee.  ibou  must  love  it  or  tJiou  wercst  faitldess 
to  thine  own  self. 

Beauly  awakes  inspiration,  but  inspiration  for 
beauly  is  the  highest  beauty  itself.  It  explains 
through  ilself  the  sublime  and  hallowed  ideal  of 
the  beloved. 
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Cerlainly'.  love  brings  forth  a  subllmer  world 
from  the  sensual  world;  the  spirit  will  be  nou- 
rished, indulged  and  supported  by  the  senses; 
it  grows  and  ascends  by  them  to  self-inspiration, 
to  genius;  for  genius  is  the  celestial  joyous  life 
of  a  celestial  Inspiration,  produced  tlirough  sen- 
sual nature. 

Thou  appearest  to  me  like  tliis  celestial  pro- 
ducing of  my  world  of  senses,  when  I  stand  be- 
fore thee,  and  expound  my  love  to  thee;  and  yet 
when  I  stand  before  thee,  I  feel  how  thy  sensual 
apparition  hallows  me  and  becomes  a  celestial 
nature  within  me. 


Now  I  am  thirteen  years  of  age,  now  ihc  time 
comes  on  which  awakens  from  sleep;  the  young 
germs  arc  thriving  and  Issue  from  their  brown 
hull,  Ihev  come  ftnth  to  light;  the  child,  loving  in- 
clines to  the  germing  generations  of  the  flowers; 
Its  heart  glows  bashfully  and  Intimately  for  their 
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variegated  and  fragrant  charms,  and  does  not 
forebode  llial  at  the  same  time  a  germing-world 
of  thousandfold  generations  of  senses  and  of  spi- 
rit romes  fortli  from  ihc  breast  to  life,  to  light. 
—  Beholdsl  thou  here  confirmed  what  I  say?  love 
to  the  germing  blossom  world  of  sensuous  nature, 
excites  I  he  slumbering  germs  of  the  spiritual  blos- 
som world.  While  we  descry  sensual  beauty, 
it  creates  within  us  its  spiritual  image,  a  ce- 
lestial incorporation  of  what  we  love  wilhin  the 
senses. — Thus  was  mv  first  love  in  the  garden: 
in  the  honeysuckle-arbour  I  was  every  morning 
with  the  sun  to  meet  their  reddish  buds  opening 
to  light;  and  when  I  looked  into  the  disclosed 
cups,  then  I  loved  and  adored  tliis  world  of  senses 
in  I  he  blossoms,  and  I  mingled  my  tears  with 
ihe  honey  in  their  dialice.  Yes,  do  believe  it, 
there  was  a  particular  ciiarm  for  me  to  bestow 
on  the  Howcr's  bed  the  tear,  which  involuntarily 
started  into  mine  eye;  thus  did  delight  change 
with  woefulness.  The  young  fig-leaves,  when  they 
at  first  ascend  so  tight-folded  out  of  their  cover, 
to   open  before  the  sun:   Alas,  God!  thou!  why 
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clocs  beauteousness  of  nature  give  pain?  is  it  not 
because  love  feels  herself  unapt  to  comprehend  her 
at  all?  so  ihc  most  joyful  love  is  imbued  by  %voo, 
as  iL  ran  not  satisfy  its  own  longing;  so  thy  beauty 
makes  me  woeful,  because  I  cannot  love  thee 
enough!  —  Oh,  forsake  me  not;  be  disposed 
to  me,  only  as  far  as  the  dew  is  to  the 
flowers;  in  the  morning  it  awakens  them  and 
nurses  them,  and  in  the  evening  it  clears  them 
from  the  dust  and  cools  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  day.  So  do  ihou  also,  awake  and  nurse  my 
inspiration  in  the  morning,  and  cool  my  glowing 
and  clear  me  from  sins  in  the  evening. 


Dost  thou  love  me?  —  Alas!  an  inclining  of 
thy  face  on  me  as  from  the  waving  boughs  ot 
the  birch, —  how  charming  this  would  be! — or 
also  that  thou  shouldst  breathe  on  me  in  slum- 
ber, as  the  night-breeze  flits  over  tlie  meadows; 
more,  mv  friend,  do  I  not  ask  from  thee.    When 
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the  brcalli  from  the  Beloved  touches  thee,  what 
delight  canst  thou  compare  %vilh?  — 

So  clear  and  distinctly  did  I  not  feel  tlicre, 
as  1  feel  to-day  in  remembrance;  I  was  then  as 
unblown  as  the  young  germing  corn,  but  I  was 
nursed  by  the  light  and  led  on  to  self-conscious- 
uess  like  the  corn  when  it  becomes  conscious 
of  itself  by  tlie  ripening  ear;  and  to-day  I  am  ripe 
and  scalier  the  golden  grains  of  love  to  thy  feet; 
more  mv  life  does  m)t  prove. 


I'he  nightingale  had  an  other  mind  to  me 
than  thou,  he  came  down  from  branch  to  branch, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  utmost  twig,  to 
behold  me;  I  turned  gently  to  him,  not  to  frighten 
him  away ,  and  lo  there !  —  eye  in  nightingale  s 
eye!  —  we  looked  at  each  other  and  we  re- 
mained so.  Therewith  the  breexes  bore  tiie  tones 
of  a  distant  music  over  to  us,  whose  all-em- 
bracing   harmony    resounded    like    a    spirit-uni- 
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verse,  completed  in  itself,  where  each  spirit 
penetrates  all  spirits,  and  all  comply  to  each! 
completely  beauteous  was  this  event!  this  first 
Hearing  of  two  equally,  innocent  creatures,  who 
had  not  vet  become  aware,  that  by  love's- 
thirst.  love's  delight,  the  heart  pants  faster 
and  faster.  Certainly  I  was  rejoiced  and  tou- 
ched by  this  approach  of  the  nightingale,  as 
I  think  thou  perhaps  wouldst  be  friendly  moved 
by  tlie  love  of  mhie;  but  what  has  induced  the 
nightingale  to  come  after  me,  why  did  he  come  down 
from  the  lofty  tree  and  sit  so  nigh,  that  I  might 
catch  him  with  my  hand,  why  did  he  look  at 
me  and  indeed  into  mine  eye?  —  The  eye  speaks 
with  us,  it  answers  to  the  look,  tlie  nightingale 
had  a  mind  to  speak  with  me,  he  had  a  feeling, 
a  thought  to  exchange  with  me.  (Feeling  is  the 
germ  of  the  thought)  and  if  it  is  so,  what  a  deep 
and  powerful  glance  nature  allows  us  here  into  her 
working-place,  how  does  she  prepare  her  enhan- 
cings,  how  deep  does  she  lay  her  germs!  —  how 
far  is  it  from  the  nightingale  to  the  consci- 
ousness   between   two    lovers,    who    find    their 
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afdency  so  clearly  enhanced  in  the  song  of  tlic 
nlghlingale,  thai  ihev  xhouUl  easily  believe,  his 
melodies  were  ihe  \  crv  expression  of  their  feelings. 
On  the  next  dav  he  came  again,  the  little 
nightingale.  I  too:  1  thought  he  would  come, 
I  had  taken  the  guitar  along  wilh  me,  I  wanted 
to  play  a  little  on  it  to  him.  it  was  by  the  wall  of  the 
poplar-trees,  near  the  wild-rosc-liedge.  which  stret- 
ched forth  its  tall  bowing  branches  over  the  wall 
of  the  neighbours  garden,  and  with  its  blossoms 
reached  nearly  the  around;  there  he  sat  and 
stretched  his  little  throat  and  looked  at  me,  how 
1  played  with  the  sand.  iNighlingales  are  inqui- 
sitive. Ihey  say;  with  us  it  is  a  proverb:  ihou 
art  as  inquisitive  as  a  nightingale;  but  for  what 
sake  is  he  inquisitive  after  man,  who  seemingly 
has  no  reference  to  him?  what  shall  once  come 
forth  out  of  this  curiosity?  —  Oh,  nought  is  in 
vain,  all  is  used  by  nature  to  her  restless  work- 
ing; it  will  and  must  go  farther  in  her  redemption. 
I  ascended  a  high  poplar,  whose  boughs  from 
below  were  formed  to  easy  steps  round  about 
the  trunk  to  the  top;    there   aloft    in  the  limber 
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top  I  fastened  myself  to  the  branches  with  the 
strhig  on  which  I  had  drawn  up  the  guUar,  the 
air  was  suUry,  now  the  breezes  moved  stronger 
and  swept  a  drift  of  clouds  together  over  us. 
The  rose-hedges  were  lifted  by  the  wind  and  again 
bent  down,  but  the  bird  sat  steady;  the  more 
roaring  the  storm,  the  more  warbling  was  his 
song,  its  little  throat  exultingly  poured  forth  his 
whole  soul  into  the  roused  nature,  the  streaming 
rain  did  not  impede  him,  the  rushing  trees,  the 
thunder-rolling  did  not  stun  and  frighten  him,  and 
I  also  upon  my  limber  poplar  waved  in  the  storm 
down  upon  the  rose-hedge  while  it  was  lifted, 
and  I  swept  over  the  chords  to  temper  with 
the  measure  the  revel  of  the  little  singer. 
How  still  it  was  after  the  thunderstorm!  what  a 
hallowed  rest  followed  this  inspiration  in  the  hu- 
ricane!  with  this  repose  the  gloom  displayed  over 
the  vast  fields,  my  little  singer  was  silent, 
he  had  become  weary.  Alas!  when  genius 
lightens  up  in  us  and  stirs  up  all  <uir  strength, 
that  it  may  serve  him,  when  man  does  nothing 
but  serve  the   mightv,  the  higher  one;    and  rest 
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foMows  such  an  cxerLloii.  liow  inild  is  it  ihcn, 
Jiow  are  then  all  claims  l(»  be  somelliing,  melted 
ill  devotion  lo  the  genius! — J'hus  is  nalnrc  when 
she  reposes  from  day-work:  she  sleeps,  and  in 
sleep  Cod  bestows  upon  his  oicii.  Such  is  the 
man  who  is  subdued  lo  tiie  genius  of  art, 
in  Mhose  veins  streams  the  electric  iire  of  poetry, 
w  ho  is  enlightened  by  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  who 
like  Beethoven  uses  a  tongue  which,  not  on  earth 
but  in  the  ether,  is  motlier-tonguc.  ^Vhen  such 
as  these  repose  from  inspirited  exertion,  tlicn  it 
is  as  calm,  as  cool,  as  it  was  to-day  after  the 
tempest  in  the  whole  nature,  and  still  more  in  the 
breast  of  the  httle  nightingale,  for  he  slept  per- 
chance to-day  more  deeply  than  all  other  birds,  and 
the  more  powerfully,  and  the  more  intimately 
tlie  genliLS  who  bestows  to  his  own  when 
in  slumber,  will  have  repaid  him;  but  I,  alter 
having  breathed  in,  the  evening-stillness,  came 
down  from  my  tree,  and  jienetrated  bv  the  su- 
blimity of  the  just  now  passed  events,  had  a  mind 
to  look  askaunt  on  mankind. 

III.      niarv.  E 
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All  changes!  elder  men  think  ofhenvlse 
Ihan  in  youth;  alas!  —  what  shall  I  think  once 
it"  this  earthly  hfe  preserves  me,  till  I  ailvance 
in  years!  perhaps  I  shall  then  go  to  church, 
instead  of  going  to  my  friend,  perhaps  I  shall 
then  pray  instead  of  loving!  — Ah!  how  shall 
I  then  liken  prayer  to  love?  —  I  know  not  how 
to  express  kissing;  did  I  ever  feel  devotion,  it 
was  on  thy  breast,  friend!  —  Temple- fragrance 
which  thy  lips  respire!  Spirit  of  Cod,  which  thine 
eyes  preach!  from  thee  streams  forth  an  inspiriting 
power,  thy  garments,  thy  countenance,  thy  spirit, 
streams  forth,  a  hallowing  breath.  Oh  thou! —  in 
pressing  thy  knees  close  to  my  breast,  no  more 
do  I  ask  what  bliss  may  be  that  which  is  prepared 
for  the  blessed  in  heaven.  To  see  God  face  to  face? 

—  how  often  with  closed  eyes  have  I  rejoiced 
in  thy  presence.  Perhaps  God  through  the  Be- 
loved penetrates  into  our  heart,  —  yes,  Beloved! 

—  what  have  we  in  our  heart  but  only  God?  — 


And  il   iheie  uc  did  iioL  Icel  him.  liow  and  wlicrc 
.sliuuld  we  seek  Ijls  Inice?  — 


What  do  I  trifle  about  llie  sprini:;!  —  what  do  1 
talk  of  mcrt-y  days,  of  delight  and  fortune!  —  thou, 
—  tlie  consciousness  of  thee,  consumes  each  emo- 
lion  in  me;  I  cannot  smile  at  jestini^,  I  cannot 
rejoice,  I  cannot  Iiope  wllh  others.  —  That  1  know 
ihee,  that  I  am  conscious  of  ihcc,  makes  my 
senses  so  still 


Oh,  to-day  is  u  wondrous  day  —  to-day  I  liave 
woe,  so  heavy  is  mv  soul!  thou  art  nigh,  I  know 
il,  not  far  is  llic  way  to  ihee,  but  me  parts  the 
small  space  like  inlinlly.  It  is  the  moment  of 
longing  which  wills  to  be  felt  and  satisfied,  and  if 
the  Beloved  does   not  forefeel  this  same,    if  he 

E2 
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jsliglits  love,  tlien!  —  what  can  bring  me  near  him? 

—  alas,  woeful  day  which  has  passed  aw  ay  to-day 
in  expecting  and  longing. 

Whom  shall  I  contide  in?  —  who  feels  humanly 
with  me?  —  to  whom  shall  I  complain  of  thee? 

—  who  is  mv  friend?  —  who  dares, — to  ascend  on 
those  steps,  on  which  I  have  raised  myself  above 
all  human  touch?  —  who  dares  lay  his  hand 
on  my  brow  and  dares  say:  peace  be  with  thee?  — 

To  thee,  whom  I  seek.  I  complain,  to  thee 
I  cry  over  the  depths:  "only  think!  with  the  oar's 
ardent  stroke  I  overwing  time  and  life;  I  drive 
them  behiud  me,  the  moments  of  parting,  and 
now,  ye  ihles  of  the  blessed!*)  my  anchor  finds 
no   bottom!    Wild   strand! — inhospitable   shore! 

—  ye  will  not  let  me  land,  and  not  approach  the 
bosom  of  the  friend,  who  knows  the  mysteries,  and 
the  divine    origin   and    the   goal  of  mv  life,    lie 

—  that  I  may  learn  to  behold  him.  has  within 
my  spirit  awakened  the  unspotted  splendour  of 
light;    he  —  attending    in    ardent    lays    tlie    de- 


*)  wliem  f)url.r(1  friends  shall  iii'ct  a'^aiu. 
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lij^lils,  llic  p.'iiigs  (»r  love.  li;is  taui^Iil  1110,  bolwnon 
botli  them  advaiiciiiii;.  hcfore  llic  sisler.s  of  falc  willi 
the  flaming  torch  of  Kros,  to  irradiate  lh«^  way. 


Today  is  anolhor  dav,  the  evil  foar  is  aji- 
prasrd.  il  rages  iiol,  il  roars  no  more  in  the  heart, 
the  moaning  no  more  inlcrrupls  tlie  splendonr- 
liUeil  hlilhie.ss.  Ah.  to-day  the  sun  is  not  (h)\vn. 
his  last  beams  disjdav  beneath  ihv  steps:  he  walks, 
the  suni —  Ite  stands  not  slill,  he  ushers  thee 
in  to  ine.  where  t.^iliglil  be<:kons  thee,  and  of  viti- 
lels  the  purple  wrealli.  (Mi  dearest!  —  then  I 
stand  silent  hi-foiM^  thee,  and  the  flowers"  fragranee 
will  speak  lo  tln^c   for  me. 


l()-2 


I  am  joyous  as  Is  llic  dolphin,  when  on  llie 
wkle-rcposlng  ocean-plain  It  hears  flutes  afar;  wag- 
gishly he  drives  llie  waters  into  tlic  splendent 
stillness  of  the  sky,  to  spread  a  rushing  pearl- 
shower  over  the  smooth  glassy  main;  each  pearl 
mirrors  the  universe  and  flows  away,  so  each 
thought  mirrors  the  eternal  wisdom  and  flows  away. 

Thy  hand  leaned  on  my  cheek,  and  thy  lip 
reposed  on  my  hrow, — it  was  so  still! — tliy  breath 
exhaled  like  the  breath  of  spirits.  Time  ever 
speeds  with  the  happy,  but  for  this  once,  time 
hurried  not;  —  an  eternity  which  never  ends  is 
this  time,  which  was  so  brief,  so  within  itself, 
that  no  measure  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

On  mild  spring-days,  when  the  thin-cloudy  sky 
bestows  a  fruit-bearing  rain  upon  the  young  seed, 
then  it  is,  as  now  within  my  breast;  I  guess,  as 
the  hardly  rooted  germ  guesses  its  blossom,  that 
love  is  everlastingly  a  sole  futurity. 

To  be  £;ood  satisfies  I  he  soul,  as  the  lullabv 
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quids  the  infant-soul  to  sleep.  To  be  good  is 
the  inviolable  rest  which  the  seed  of  the  spirit 
must  have,  before  it  is  matured,  again  to  be  sown; 
yet  tlie  spirit  divines,  that  to  be  good  is  the  pre- 
paration for  a  deep  inscrulable  mystery.  This 
hast  thou  Goethe,  to  me  confided,  last  night  by 
the  starry  sky  at  the  open  window,  when  one 
brccAC  of! or  the  other  fluttered  in,  and  then  out 
again. — I'hus  if  the  soul  he  good:  that  Ls  arc- 
posing,  a  foiling  asleep  in  the  lap  of  God,  as  the 
seed  sleeps  in  the  lop  of  nature  ere  it  germs, 
ijut  if  the  spirit  asks  for  what  is  good,  then  it 
asks  for  divinity  itself,  then  it  asks  for  that  mys- 
tery of  goodness  as  for  its  food  and  nursing,  and 
as  a  preparing  for  its  nigh  transformation,  then  it 
knocks,  as  the  hidden  stream  does  in  the  lap  of 
the  rock  for  issue  to  light.  Sucli  a  daring 
mood  had  thy  spirit,  that  to  his  urging,  bolts 
and  hars  gave  way;  and  that  it  might  foam  up 
over  all  times,  —  onward  where  spirit  inheres 
in  spirit,  as  wave  springs  from  wave,  and  wave 
is  lost  in  wave. 

Such  was  our  talk  last  night,  and  thou  saidst: 
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'none    slioiild   heliove    lliah    we    two    l.lnis   talk 
Willi  one  .'iiiollier/ 

We  spoke  also  of  beaiily:  beauly  is,  when 
the  body  is  wliolly  pervaded  willi  the  spiril  It 
harbours.  When  the  light  of  the  spirit  streams 
forth  from  the  body  which  it  pervades  and  involves, 
that  is  beauteousness.  Thy  glance  is  beauteous, 
because  it  sends  forlh  the  light  of  thy  spirit  and 
in  this  light  floats. 

The  pure  spiritframes  for  itself  a  pure  body  in  the 
word:  this  is  the  beauteousness  of  poetry.  Thy  word 
is  beauteous,  because  the  spirit  which  it  harbours, 
forces  its  way  through  and  streams  around  it. 

Beauty  fades  not!  the  sense  which  compre- 
hends it,  is  everlastingly  possessed  of  it,  and  to  this 
sense  it  fades  not. 

jNol  the  image  which  beauty  reflects,  not  the 
shape  which  expresses  its  spirit,  hasbeauty :  //^'  only 
has  it,  wlio  in  this  mirror  guesses  his  own  spirit. 

Beauty  frames  itself  in  him,  who  longs  for  it, 
who  recognizes  it  and  longs  to  reproduce  it:  to 
frame  himself  like  it. 

Each  genuine   man  is   artist,   he   seeks   after 
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benuteousness, again U)  bcslow It.  Eachgcnuinenian 
waiils  beauty  as  the  only  nourishment  of  spirit. 

Art  is  tlie  mirror  of  the  inly  soul,  her 
image  it  is  as  she  proceeded  from  God,  which 
art  reflects  to  thee.  AH  bcauteousness  is  a  con- 
fession of  thine  own  beauty. 

It  is  art  which  charms  the  sensual  image  of 
the  spirit  before  ihv  bodily  eyes. 

Each  impulse  of  life  is  an  impulse  of  beauty; 
behold  the  plant,  its  impulses  are  lilletl  \\'\\\\  I  he 
longing  for  blossom,  ami  the  satisfying  ol  this 
longing  already  was  prepared  in  the  grain;  thus 
then  Is  beauty  the  most  secure  pledge,  that  he 
who  strives  after  everlasting  beauty,  will  have  it 
and  enjoy  it. 

All  that  I  here  say,  thou  wrotest  in  my  heart; 
why  I  do  not  yet  with  full  freedom  express  it? 
—  because  I  am  not  able,  quite  to  comprehend  It. 

Last  night  thine  eye  roamed  to  the  distant 
mountains,  and  then  thou  saidst:  "'the  passion 
which  springs  from  tlie  heart  shall  also  wax  and 
thrive,  for  tliere  is  no  desire  where  the  divine 
is  not  present  to  make  it  blessed. 

E3 
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They  have  ushered  me  into  their  temple,  the 
genii,  and  here  Island  abashed,  but  not  a  stranger; 
their  lore  Is  Intelligible  to  me,  their  law  gives 
me  wisdom,  the  search  of  love  is  not  the 
search  of  transient  men.  All  flowers  that  are 
broken,  become  immortal  in  the  sacrifice,  —  a 
loving  heart  soars  above  ft  hostile  lot. 


I  shall  relate  thee  of  the  time  when  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  say  thy  name?  —  certainly 
thou  art  in  the  right,  to  ask  what  predisposed  and 
led  me  to  thee;  I  told  thee  that  flowers  and  herbs 
first  beheld  me,  how  their  looks  betrayed  a 
question,  a  claim  to  which  I  could  but  answer 
with  tender  tears;  then  the  nightingale  allured 
me,  and  his  Intimate  bearing,  his  song,  his  advanr- 
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ins:  and  shrinkinsr  charmed  nic  slill  more  than 
the  life  of  ihc  flowers;  I  was  nearer  to  him  in 
mind,  his  intercourse  liad  somelhing  charmlnj^; 
on  my  hlUe  couch  I  could  hear  his  sonc^;  his  me- 
lodious i^roaninj^  waked  me,  I  sis^hed  with  him, 
I  supplied  thoughts  lo  his  song,  to  which  I  Invenled 
consoling  replies.  I  remember,  that  once  under 
(he  blooming  trees,  when  I  played  with  a  ball, 
a  young  man  who  cauglit  it.  liroughl  it  to  me 
and  said:  "thou  art  handsome!'  This  word  bronglrt 
lire  into  my  liearl,  it  flamed  up  like  my  cheeks, 
but  I  thought  of  the  nightingale,  whose  carol 
perchance  beautilieil  me  nighllv.  and  in  this  mo- 
ment the  sacred  truth  burst  in  upon  my  spirit, 
that  all  wliich  lifls  above  what  Is  earthly,  produces 
beauteousness,  and  I  wooed  the  nightingale  with 
more  zeal,  my  heart  throbbingly  sufl^ered  to 
be  touched  by  his  tones,  as  by  a  divine  finger 
—  I  longed  to  be  beauteous,  and  beauty  was  to 
me  divine,  and  I  subdued  to  the  feeling  of  beau- 
teousness and  did  not  consider,  whether  it  was 
outward  or  inly.  —  In  every  lime,  even  till  to-day 
I  have  felt  a  near  aflinlly  N\ith  beauty,  wherever 


it  sliONved  itself  to  me,  in  pictures  and  statues, 
in  scenery,  or  in  slender  trees.  Although  1  am 
not  slender,  yet  soniethlng  moves  within  my  spi- 
rit which  answers  to  llieir  slenderness,  and  tliough 
iJiou  smilest,  1  tell  thee,  while  with  my  gaze  I 
follow  their  heaven-aspiring  lops,  my  suggestion 
seems  to  me  also  to  aspire  to  heaven,  and  as  in 
the  wind's  blustering  the  supple  branches  wave 
to  and  fro,  so  waves  within  me  a  feeling  as  if  it 
were  the  foliaged  branchery  of  a  lofty  stem  of 
thoughts.  And  so  I  would  but  say  tliat  all  beauty 
educates,  and  that  the  mind,  which  hke  a  true 
mirror  comprises  beauty,  by  lliis  attains  a  higher 
impulse,  which  spiritually  is  this  same  beauty  — 
1  mean  always  its  divine  revelation.  —  So  then 
behold  ihou,  how  much  thou  must  enlighten 
me,  since  thou  art  beauteous.  —  Beauty  is  re- 
demption, beauty  is  deliverance  from  incantation, 
is  freedom !  heavenly ! — has  wings,  and  cuts  through 
the  ether.  Beauty  is  out  of  law;  before  her  va- 
nishes each  limit,  she  dissolves  in  all  that  be  sen- 
sible of  her  charms,  she  frees  from  the  letter, 
foi  she  is  spirit.  —  I  am  sensible  of  thee,  thou 
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freest  nic  from  Uie  Idler  and  the  law.  Lo!  this 
dread  which  overwaves  me,  ll  Is  llie  chami  of  lliy 
bcauleousness,  which  dissjolves  williin  my  senses, 
llial  I  myself  become  beauteous,  and  by  this  th'g- 
iilUed  of  deserving  tliec. 


The  summer  passes  by  and  the  nia,hliu£;alc  is 
sllenl,  lie  is  silent,  be  is  nuite  and  will  no  moie 
be  seen.  I  lived  there  w  ilhout  disturbance  tlirougli 
ilie  days;  his  nigh  was  to  me  a  dear  liaunt,  it 
pains  me  to  miss  him,  liad  1  but  something  to 
supply  bim!  perhaps  another  aninud  —  of  men  1 
did  not  tliink,  in  the  neighbour's  garden  is  a  roe 
within  a  railing,  it  runs  to  and  fro  along  tlie  gar- 
den-fence and  groans,  1  make  an  opening,  ihrougli 
which  I  may  stroke  its  bead.  A\  inter  has  covered 
all  with  snow,  I  seek  moss  on  the  trees  for  it: 
we  know  each  other,  how  beautiful  are  its  eyes; 
how  deep  a  soul  gazes  on  me  out  of  them, 
bow   true,  bow  warm!  —  it  likes  to  lay  ils  head 
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ill  my  hand  and  looks  at  nie,  I  love  IL  too,  I  come 
as  often  as  it  calls  me;  in  tlie  cold  bright  moonlit 
nights  I  hear  its  voice,  I  jnmp  out  of  bed,  with 
bare  feet  I  run  to  the  snow  to  soothe  thee.  Then 
thoi;  art  quiet  when  thou  hast  seen  me;  wondrous 
animal,  which  looks  at  me,  cries  to  me,  as  if  it 
besjred  for  deliverance.  What  firm  reliance  has 
it  upon  me,  who  am  not  of  its  like!  poor  ani- 
mal, thou  and  I  are  parted  from  our  like,  we  are 
both  lonely,  and  we  share  ibis  feeling  of  lone- 
someness.  OJi!  how  often  for  thee  have  I  thonglit 
into  the  wood,  where  tliou  couldst  run  out  at 
full  length,  and  not  ever  in  a  round  as  here  in  thy 
prison;  yonder  thou  couldst  run  thy  way  still  on, 
and  witli  each  bound  thou  couldst  hope  to  meet 
at  last  with  a  comrade,  but  here  thy  goal  has  no 
end,  and  yet  all  hope  was  cut  otT.  Poor  doe! 
how  do  I  shudder  at  thy  lot,  and  how  nearly 
related  may  it  be  to  mine.  I  too  run  in  a  round; 
there  above  I  see  the  stars  glimmer,  they  all  hold 
fast,  none  sinks  down;  — and  from  here  it  is  so 
far  to  them,  and  what  wants  to  be  loved  shall 
come  near  to  me.    Ijut  tluis  it  was  sung  to  nie 
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in  llio  rradlo,  llial  I  mnsi  I(»vo  a  slar,  and  lliis 
slar  would  keep  far  aloof  from  mc;  a  long  lnno 
have  I  slrived  after  iJ,  and  my  senses  were  con- 
sumed in  this  slrivinj^,  so  that  I  saw  nolliing, 
heard  nothing  and  thought  of  nothing,  except  my 
star  only,  which  would  not  loosen  itself  iVoni 
the  tuMuanicnl.  lo  incline  down  to  me.  —  I  die.niv 
the  slar  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  I  aheadv  dis- 
tinguish its  face,  its  radiating  hccomes  eye,  it 
ga/.es  at  me  and  mine  eyes  are  mirrored  in  it. 
Its  splendour  hroadcns  around  nu\  from  all  upon 
earlh,  far  as  I  can  think,  far  as  my  senses  bear 
me.  I  am  parted  by  my  star. 


Nothing  have  I  to  lose,  nothing  have  I  (o 
gain,  between  me  and  each  gain  art  tlioii  lloating, 
who  divinely  radiating  In  the  spirit,  outwcighest 
all  happiness;  between  mc  and  each  loss  art  ihon, 
wiu)  humanly  Inclincst  down  lo  mc. 

I  understand  but  this  our,  to  tlream  away  time 
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on  Lliy  bosom.  —  1  luuioi-slaiui  iioL  oi  lliy  wings 
the  molion,  wlilch  bear  Ihee  inio  the  ellier,  tliere 
above  me,  in  the  eiernal  a/nre  malnlain  ihee 
floal.in^. 


^le  and  llie  world  mantles  thy  s[)lend()iir, 
thy  Ji2,ht  is  dream-lighl  of  a  liigher  world,  we 
breaLhe  its  atmosphere,  we  awake  In  the  Iragrance 
of  remembrance;  yes,  ityiehls  fragrance  to  us,  it  hfts 
us  and  bears  our  wavering  fate  upon  tlie  mirror- 
lh)ods,  forth  to  liie  all-embracing  arms  of  the  Gods. 

But  tliou  hast  sung  to  me  in  the  cradle,  that 
to  thy  song,  whicli  in  dreaming  lulls  uie  over 
the  destiny  of  my  days,  I  should  dicamingly  lislen 
even  to  the  end  of  luy  days. 
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Once  already,  in  the  convoni,  I  he  spirils  had 
Induced  nic  to  join  with  I  hem;  in  I  he  moon-clear 
niglits  they  allured  mo;  I  wandered  through 
strange  dark  walks,  where  I  heard  I  he  waters 
rushing,  I  aiLxiously  followed  ihem.  even  lo  the 
fountain  I  came;  the  moon  shone  in  lis  moved 
waters,  mantling  the  spirits,  who  upon  its  wavy  mir- 
ror showed  themselves  to  me  in  silver-splendour; 
—  they  came,  thov  inllmalod  lo  my  asking  heart, 
and  vanished,  others  came,  they  laid  myste- 
ries upon  my  tongue,  touched  all  the  germs  of  life 
within  my  breast,  they  stamped  me  with  their  seal, 
they  veiled  my  will,  my  fancy  and  tlic  power 
which  tlicy  conferred  upon  me. 

How  was  this?  —  liow  did  they  advise  mc?  — 
in  what  language  did  lliey  reveal  to  me  their  mys- 
teries, and  how  shall  I  make  known  to  thee  that 
it  was  so,  and  what  thev  laught  n\c?  — 

The  moony  night  wrapped  mc  in  sweet  deep 
infanl-slcep.    tlien  il    broke    forth  from  out  itself 
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;iml  louclicd  mine  eyes,  tlial  tliey  awoke  lo  iLs 
Ilglil,  llicii  it  sunk  wllh  magncUc  power  into  my 
breast,  that  I  overcame  all  fear;  on  ways  which 
were  not  safe,  I  hastened  fortli  into  llie  deep  stir- 
less  night,  till  I  came  to  the  fountain  between 
llower-beds,  where  each  llower,  each  weed  in  de- 
lusive dimness  was  Imprinted  with  a  dreamy  face, 
where  tliey  caressed  and  struggled  with  phantas- 
lic  illusions.  Yonder  I  stood  and  saw  how  the 
breeze-moved  water-beams  waved  to  and  fro,  and 
how  the  moon-beams  chequered  through  the  moved 
water,  and  like  the  lightning  with  quivering  haste 
traced  silver-hieroglyphics  into  the  waving  circles; 
there  I  knelt  on  the  moist  sand  and  bent  over 
ihc  giddy  light-web,  and  listened  with  all  my  senses, 
and  my  heart  stood  still  and  fancied,  as  if  (hose 
vanishing  glances  wrote  something  to  me,  and 
my  heart  was  glad  as  If  I  had  understood  them, 
that  their  meaning  hinted  me  to  happiness;  I  re- 
turned tlnougb  the  long  dim  labyrinthine  walks, 
])ast  images  of  sirange  saints  In  calm  repose,  un- 
till  I  reached  my  III  tie  bed,  which  was  confined 
In  the  window-corner:  then  1  gently  opened  the 
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window  1,0  llic  inooiiliglil  nnd  Id  i(  j^lanrc  on 
my  breast;  —  yes,  in  such  blessed,  bliss-brlnglng 
momcnis  Inarmed  me  a  splrit-deligbled  feeling, 
wide,  all-comprising!  from  without  it  inarmed  my 
Jieart,  my  heart  felt  itself  inarmed  by  a  loving 
power,  joining  it  in  the  slumber  whicli  from  out 
this  power  came  over  me.  How  shall  I  name 
this  power?  —  life-spirit?  —  I  know  it  not,  I  know 
not  wiiat  had  liappened  with  me,  hut  to  me  It 
was  an  event,  an  occurrence  of  high  moment; 
I  was  in  my  lieart  like  the  germ ,  whicli  from 
out  Its  first  cover  breaks  forth  to  light;  I  sucked 
light  in,  with  the  spirit,  and  with  it  I  saw  what 
before  with  my  bodily  eyes  I  should  not  have 
seen,  all  that  nature  playfully  offered  me,  reminded 
of  hidden  senses  within  me;  the  hues,  the  shapes 
of  the  world  of  plants  I  saw  with  a  deep  enjoy- 
ing and  consuming  look,  through  which  nourish- 
ment reached  my  mind. 

Ah,  we  will  keep  silence  over  these  mysteries, 
we  will  draw  a  soft  misty  gaiixe,  through  which 
lis  conlcnts  forebodingly  glimmer,  yes,  we  will 
keep  silence,   friend!   for  also  we   cannot  unveil 
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il  in  words,  iliil  flic  oarllilv  man  sows  niul  planls 
iiilo  llio  bosom  of  llx-  c.orlh  (which  before  was 
not  fcrlili'/.od)  thai  ils  nourisliing  strcn£;lb  might 
pcIlctra^e  l]ie  frulL  ot  ils  produces.  Were  it 
conscious  of  its  sensual  feelings,  Uicn  these  feel- 
ings would  become  spirit  wllhin  il;  so  I  compare 
Ihe  spirit  of  man  with  it,  an  island  involved  in 
celestial  spirit-ether,  which  becomes  mouldctl  and 
arable,  and  a  divine  seed  will  be  confided  to  ils 
sensual  strenglh  and  those  forces  move  them- 
selves, they  sprout  into  a  liighcr  life,  that  be- 
longs to  the  light,  which  Is  spirit,  and  ihe  fruit 
born  by  this  divine  seed  is  knowledge,  which  we 
fastc,  to  make  thrive  our  forces  growing  to  bliss. 

How  shall  1  explain,  that  this  soft  brealhing 
and  playing  of  the  brec/e,  of  the  water  and  moon- 
light, w  ere  to  me  a  real  contact  with  the  world 
of  spirits?  When  God  thought  the  creation,  then 
the  only  thought:  '7/7  //  he"  became  a  tree 
which  bears  all  worlds  and  ripens  Ihem.  So  this 
breath,  Ibis  lisping  of  nature  in  nightly  stillness 
is  a  soft  spiril-brcalb.  which  awakens  the  spirit 
and  sows  it  with  everlasting  thoughts. 
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I  beheld  an  inmost  tloinp;  Mithln  mo,  ;i  loftier 
one,  to  which  I  fell  mwself  subdiieii,  lo  which  I 
ought  to  sacrilice  all;  and  where  I  did  nol  do  il, 
there  I  felt  mwself  thrown  out  of  the  path  of 
knowledge,  and  still  lo  day  I  must  agree  with  this 
power;  it  bids  one  give  up  every  selfish  enjoy- 
ment, it  tears  from  all  claims  on  common  life, 
and  lifts  us  above  them.  Strange  it  is,  that  what 
we  ask  for  ourselves,  is  also  usually  that  which 
deprives  us  of  our  freedom;  we  long  to  be  bound 
with  bonds,  which  seem  sweet  to  us,  and  will  be 
a  prop,  an  insurance  to  our  weakness;  we  want 
to  be  borne,  to  be  lifted  bv  renown,  by  glory, 
and  do  not  forebode  that  lo  this  claim  we  sacri- 
fice what  is  the  dignity  of  glorv,  and  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  sublime;  we  require  love  where 
we  have  incitement  lo  love,  and  do  not  perceive 
thai  iherebv  we  drive  out  our  lovins;  eenius.  What 
becomes  of  freedom,  when  the  soul  wants  to  be 
satisfied  in  its  desire  by  the  mediation  of  others! 

\\  hat  are  these  claims  on  that  which  is  without 
lis  bill  the  proof  of  a  want  ^\illlin  us,  and  what  ef- 
fects its  salislviiiir  but  the  increase  of  this  inner 
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\voakncs.s,  and  llic  bondage  of  our  fiecdom  in 
i(.  The  genius  will  lliat  the  soul  rallier  be  in 
need,  than  dependant  upon  satisfying  an  incite- 
ment, an  inclination,  or  also  a  want. 

We  all  shall  be  kings,  the  more  obstinate  and 
imperious  the  slave  is  within  us,  the  more  glo- 
rious the  dignity  of  the  ruler's  sway  will  prove, 
the  more  bold  and  powerful  the  spirit  who  subdues. 

The  genius  who  himself  moves  his  pinions, 
soars  into  the  blue  ether  and  sends  down  light- 
streams,  who  has  power  to  produce  blissfulness 
by  his  own  strength:  how  beauteous  when  he 
stoops  to  thee,  and  will  love  thee;  he  who  com- 
plains not  for  love,  asks  not  for  it,  but  bestows 
it.  —  Yes,  beauteous  and  glorious  to  yield  up  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  llght-spliercs  of  spirit,  in  all 
the  glory  of  freedom  by  their  own  mighty  will. 

The  earth  lies  in  the  ether  as  in  the  egg,  the 
terrestrial  lies  in  the  celestial  as  In  the  womb, 
love  is  the  womb  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  no  wisdom,  no  perception  of  truth, 
which  asks  for  more  than  to  be  loved. 

Every  truth  wooes  the  benevolence  of  the  mind. 
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Justice  l(»  all  allcsl.s   iove  lo  IIk.'  niie. 

The  more  univcrsnl.  Ilic  iikhc  indixidiial. 

It  is  hul  llie  spirit  Mhicli  can  make  free  iioin 
sins. 

^N  ill  llioM  l)p  alone  with  the  Beloved,  llicu 
be  alone  with  thyself. 

A\ilt  llioii  j;ain  the  licloved,  then  scarcii  to 
£;ain,  io  I'lnd  thyself  in  him. 

Thou  gainest  —  thou  possesses!  thyself  where 
Ihou  lovest;  where  thou  dost  not  love,  there 
thou  art  deprived  of  thvself. 

Art  tliou  alone  with  thyself,  then  thou  art 
with  the  genius. 

Thou  lovcst  in  tiie  Beloved  but  thy  own  genius. 

To  love  God  is  to  enjoy  (lod;  if  thou  wor- 
shlppest  the  divine,  then  thou  glvest  a  banquet 
to  ihy  genius. 

Be  always  with  thy  genius,  then  thou  art  ou 
the  direct  way  to  heaven. 

To  acquire  an  art  is  to  give  the  genius  a  sen- 
sual body. 

To  have  acquired  an  art,  imports  no  more 
to  the  spirit,  than  to  the  lather  of  an  important 
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rliild:  llic  soul  was  already  there,  and  the  spirit 
iias  born  it  inlo  tlie  visible  world. 

^^  hen  thou  hast  a  thought  which  inspires  thee, 
then  thou  feelst  well,  it  is  thy  loving  genius 
which  caresses  thee.  He  endeavours  to  excite  thee 
passionately  for  him. 

And  all  truth  is  inspiration,  and  all  inspiration 
is  a  caressing,  is  fervour  of  thy  genius  to  tliee, 
it  will  move  thee  to  pass  over  into  him. 

Dost  thou  love,  then  thy  genius  adopts  sen- 
sual features. 

God  has  become  man  in  the  Beloved;  what- 
ever form  thou  lovest,  it  is  the  ideal  of  thy  own 
higher  nature,  which  thou  feelst  in  tlie  beloved. 

The  genuine  love  is  incapable  of  faithlessness 
in  every  transformation,  it  searches  for  the  Be- 
loved, for  the  genius,  as  for  Proteus. 

Spirit  is  for  art  the  divine  stuff,  in  sensual 
nalure  it  lies  as  an  untouched  matter.  Heavenly 
life  is,  when  Cod  makes  use  of  this  stuff,  to  pro- 
duce his  own  spirit  in  it. 

Therefore  ihe  whole  heavenly  life  is  but  spi- 
rit, and  cverv  error  is  a  detriment  lo  the  heavenly 
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Therefore  Is  every  trulh  a  bud  Avhicli  bv  cclesllal 
elements  will  bloom  and  bear  fruits.  Therefore 
like  the  eartli  takes  into  itself  the  seed,  we  shall 
take  into  ourselves  the  trutli,  as  the  means  by  which 
our  sensual  power  blossoms  into  a  higher  element. 

In  thinking,  be  always  loving  to  thy  genius; 
then  tJiou  wilt  never  miss  the  plentifulness  of 
spirit. 

Genuine  love  is  conscious  of  the  spirit  also  in 
the  sensual  appearance  of  beauteousness.  Beauty 
is  spirit,  having  a  sensual  body. 

All  spirit  proceeds  from  self-subduing. 

Self-subduing  is,  when  thy  genius  gains  that 
power  over  thy  spirit,  which  llie  loving  yields 
to  the  beloved. 

IMany  a  one  will  subdue  himself;  but  on 
this  wrecks  every  wit,  every  art,  every  perseve- 
rance; he  must  let  himself  he  subdued  by  his 
genius,  by  his  ideal  nature. 

Thou  canst  not  produce  spirit,  thou  canst  but 
conceive  it. 

Thou  art  in  contact  with  the  beloved  In  all 
that  thou  feelest  elevated  above  thee. 

III.     Dlar>.  F 
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Thou  art  in  the  secret  of  love  witli  him,  In 
nil  that  inspires  thee. 

Nothing  shall  separate  thee  from  this  divine 
self,  all  that  forms  a  cleft  between  thee  and  thy 
genius  is  sin. 

Nothing  is  sin,  that  does  not  disunite  thee  and 
thy  genius,  every  jest,  every  pertness,  every  daring 
is  hallowed  by  him,  he  is  the  divine  freencss. 

He  who  feels  himself  offended  by  this  divine 
freeness,  lives  not  with  his  genius,  his  wisdom 
is  not  inspiration,  it  is  after-wisdom. 

To  avow  the  bad  is  a  diverting  from  the 
inarming  of  the  ideal  love;  the  sin  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  eye  of  the  beloved. 

Thou  suckest  divine  freedom  from  the  look 
of  love,  the  look  of  the  genius  beams  forth  di- 
vine freedom.  — 

There  is  a  wild  nature-life  which  rambles 
through  all  precipices,  does  not  know  the  divine 
genius,  but  does  not  deny  him,  there  is  a  tame 
cultivated  virtue-life  that  debars  him. 

He  who  practises  virtue  by  his  own  wisdom, 
is  a  slave  to  his  own  short-sighted  improvement; 
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—  he  ^vho  confides  in  genius,  breathes  divine  free- 
dom, his  faciillics  arc  diffused  in  all  regions,  and 
he  will  find  himself  every  where  in  the  divine 
element. 

Often  in  the  night,  I  had  sweel  intercourse  with 
the  genius,  instead  of  sleeping,  and  I  was  weary, 
and  he  awakened  me  again  to  intimate  chatting 
and  would  not  let  me  sleep. 

Thus  did  the  demon  speak  with  me  this  night, 
when  I  tried  to  explain  thee  in  what  strange 
inipartlngs  I  was  engaged  in  mv  childhood;  there 
were  thoughts  shaped  within  me,  I  did  not  per- 
pend them,  I  believed  in  them,  they  may  have 
been  of  another  mood,  but  they  had  tliis  peculiarity 
as  thev  iiave  still,  tliat  I  felt  them  not  as  self- 
thoughl,  but  as  imparted. 
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Thou  art  good,  thou  wilt  not  that  I  break 
off  tin's  sweet  chatting  with  thee,  what  here 
I  tell  thee  is  at  least  as  delightful,  as  intelll- 
sible  as  the  twinklins;  of  the  stars;  and  if  it 
were  even  but  a  melody,  which  breathes  forth 
through  my  spirit!  —  it  is  most  sweet  this  me- 
lody and  will  teach  thee  to  dream. 

Oh,  learn  by  my  chatting,  beauteous  dreams, 
which  shall  bewing  thee  and  sail  with  thee  through 
the  cool  ether. 

How  glorious  thou  walkest  over  those  dream- 
carpets!  how  thou  pervadest  these  manifold  veils 
of  fancy,  and  becomest  more  clear  and  more 
plain  to  thyself,  who  deservest  to  be  loved  — 
there  thou  meetest  with  me  and  thou  wonderest 
at  me,  and  art  pleased  to  grant  me,  that  I  may 
first  find  thee. 

Do  sleep,  sink  thy  eye  lashes  into  each  other, 
let  thyself  be  entwined  gently  as  with  gossamers 
on  the  meadow  —  be  entwined  with  magic  threads 
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which  cliarm  tliee  into  dream-lands,  do  sleep! 
atid  from  tJie  lulling  pillow ,  dreaming ,  half 
listen  to  me. 


On  Cliristmas-mornhig,  —  it  was  three  years 
before  I  had  seen  lliee,  —  we  went  early  to 
church;  it  was  still  night,  a  lantern  lighted  be- 
fore, to  show  the  foot-path  across  the  snow, 
which  led  past  a  devastated,  decayed  convent- 
churcli,  tlie  wind  whistled  tlirough  the  broken 
windows  and  clapped  witli  tlie  loose  slates;  "in 
this  rubbish  haunt  the  ghosts,"  said  the  bearer  of 
the  lantern,  "'tliere  it  is  not  safel"  —  In  the  even- 
ing, in  my  grand-motlier's  room,  where  an  equally 
devastated  and  decayed  company  was  playing  at 
cards,  I  recalled  tliis  observation;  I  thought 
how  dreadful  it  was  to  be  alone  there,  and  that 
for  all  in  the  world  I  should  not  like  to  be  tlicrc 
now.  I  had  scarcely  considered  this,  when  a  de- 
mand was  witliln  me,  if  I  would  not  venture  it?  — 
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I  shook  off  the  thought,  it  came  again;  I  be- 
came still  more  fearful,  still  more  I  defended 
myself  against  this  impracticable  fancy,  sllll  more 
urgently  I  felt  myself  summoned  to  do  it;  I  wanted 
to  escape  it,  and  sat  down  in  another  corner 
of  the  well-lighted  room,  but  there  I  was 
just  opposite  the  door  opening  into  a  dark  space  — 
and  now  there  played  and  glittered  beckonlngs  in 
the  gloom,  they  weavcd  and  wafted  near  to  me. 
I  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  window-curtain 
before  those  seeming-beings,  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
dreamed  into  myself,  there  was  a  friendly  per- 
suading within  me,  that  I  should  go  to  the  con- 
vent-walls where  the  spirits  walk.  It  was  eight 
o  clock  In  the  evening,  I  reflected  how  I  could 
risk  In  this  hour  to  go  a  lone  far  way,  which  I 
knew  scarcely,  and  which  I  should  not  have  gone 
alone  even  by  day.  —  It  drew  me  still  deeper  into 
an  Intimate  secluded  circle;  I  heard  the  voices 
of  the  playing  company  as  In  a  far  distance,  like 
a  strange  world  which  moved  far  beyond  my 
sphere. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  curious  insol- 
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vable  rlddle-faccs  of  those  nvIio  played,  sitliiig 
there,  lighted  by  the  bright  candlc-shhie;  I  heard 
tlie  exclaiming  of  the  Ihombre-set  like  exorclsings 
and  magic  spells;  those  people  with  their  singular 
doing  were  fantom-likc;  their  dress,  tlieir  gesture 
incomprehensible,  shudder-exciting;  their  rustling 
was  come  too  near  towards  me,  I  slowly  crept 
out  On  the  court  stairs  I  again  breathed  freely; 
there  lay  the  pure  snow-carpet  at  my  feet  and 
covered,  softly  swelling,  all  uneveness,  there  the 
hoary  trees  spread  their  silver-branches  benealh 
the  wandering  moon-light;  this  coldness  was  so 
warm,so  affable  ;here  nothing  was  incomprehensible, 
nothing  to  fear;  it  was  as  If  I  had  escaped  the  e\il 
spirits;  here  out  of  doors  the  good  ones  spoke 
the  more  intelligibly  to  me,  I  delayed  not  a  moment 
longer  to  follow  their  bidding.  Whatever  may 
happen:  softly  and  nimbly  I  climb  over  the  door, 
yon  side  I  throw  my  dress  over  my  head, 
to  veil  myself,  and  In  slight  bounds  I  leap  over 
the  snow.  iMany  strange  things  lie  in  my  way 
that  1  avoid,  with  increasing  anxiety  and  panting 
heart  I  arrive;  shy  and  fearful  I  look  about,  but 
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I  delay  not  to  step  on  the  waste  spot;  I  make 
a  way  through  the  shattered  oversnowed  stones 
till  the  church-wall,  on  which  I  lean  my  head. 
I  listen,  I  hear  the  clapping  of  the  slates  on  the 
roof,  and  how  the  wind  rattles  in  the  loose  raf- 
ters;  I  think:  "should  tliat  be  the  spirits?"  — 
they  sink  down,  1  try  to  overcome  my  anxiety  — 
they  soar  in  low  height  over  me  —  the  fear 
lessened,  it  was  as  if  I  offered  the  open  breast 
to  the  breath  of  the  friend,  whom  shortly  before 
I  had  taken  for  my  enemy. 

As  I  stood  for  the  first  time  before  thee,  it 
was  in  the  winter  1807,  I  grew  pale  and  trembled, 
but  on  thy  breast,  entwined  in  tliine  arms,  I  came 
to  such  a  delightful  quietness,  that  my  eye-lids 
sunk  down  and  1  fell  in  sleep. 

So  it  is  when  we  drink  nectar,  tlie  senses 
are  not  used  to  it.  Then  sleep  alleviates  the 
storm  of  inspiration,  and  provides  for  the  broken 
powers;  could  we  comprehend  what  in  one  mo- 
ment is  offered  to  us,  could  we  bear  its  glori- 
fying sight,  then  we  should  be  clear-sighted;  could 
the  power  of  bliss  extend  itself  in  us,  we  should 
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be  all-po\vcrfuI;  therefore  I  beg  ihce,  if  It  is  true 
ihnt  thou  lovcst  mc,  bury  me  within  tliy  think- 
ing, veil  my  heart  and  spirit  with  sleep,  be- 
cause they  are  too  weak  to  bear  happiness.  \e.s, 
happiness!  he  wlio  wonUl  agree  with  it  as  with 
a  spirit,  to  which  he  felt  himself  a  match,  lie 
might  transfigurate  his  earthly  nature  into  divine. 

Yesterday  a  letter  came  from  thee,  I  bchcltl 
the  blue  cover  Iving  on  the  table  and  recog- 
nised it  from  afar;  I  hid  it  in  my  bosom  and  lins- 
tened  into  my  solitary  room  to  my  writing-table, 
on  the  first  perusal,  I  was  about  to  write  ihec 
in  the  fulness  of  my  ecstasy.  Tiiere  I  sat 
and  folded  my  hands  over  the  treasure,  and  did 
not  like  to  take  it  away  from  the  warm  heart.  Thou 
knowest:  thus  I  also  never  have  torn  myself  out 
of  thine  arms;  thou  alwavs  wast  the  first  and 
lettest  thine  arms  sink  down  and  saidst:  '^now  be 
gone'.'  —  and  I  followed  the  command  of  thy  lips. 
Had  I  followed  those  of  (hine  eyes,  I  should  have 
remained  with  thee,  for  thev  said:  "come  here!" 

I  then  fell  asleep  In  v.alching  my  treasure 
in  the  bosom,  and  as  I  awoke,  I  read  those  two 
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lines,  written  by  thy  hand:  "I  ?i'as  once  as  foo- 
lish as  thou,  and  then  I  was  better  than  now.' 

Oh  thou!  —  of  thee  the  public  voice  says,  thou 
art  favoured  by  fortune;  they  extol  thy  glory  and  say, 
that  in  the  brooding  of  thy  radiant  spirit,  thy  century 
is  hatched  into  an  etherial  race,  which,  waited 
by  thee,  overwings  the  heights  of  thy  age, 
but  yet  they  say,  tliy  good  fortune  exceeds 
still  thy  spirit.  Oh,  forsooth,  Uiou  art  the  smith 
of  thy  fortune,  who  forges  it  with  the  bold  strong 
stroke  of  a  hero;  whatever  happens  to  thee,  it 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  mould,  which  tliy 
happiness  needs,  the  woe  which  would  move 
others  to  complaint,  to  sadness:  io  thee  hecomes 
a  spur  to  inspiration.  By  what  others  are  de- 
jected, that  unfolds  thy  flight,  which  lifts  thee 
above  grievances,  where  thou  drinkest  the  pure 
ether  and  where  the  feeling  of  misery  does  not 
harm  thee.  Thou  takest  thy  destiny  as  thy  food 
from  the  hands  of  the  Gods,  and  drinkest  the 
bitter  chalice  as  well  as  the  sweet  one  with  tlie 
feeling  of  preeminence.  Thou  becomest  not  inebri- 
ated as  I  become  inebriated   on  the  way  which 
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leads  to  tliee,  thou  wouldst  not,  like  me,  be  given 
up  to  despair  when  an  abyss  parted  tliee 
from  thy  happiness.  And  thus  mlstortune  has  no 
business  to  meddle  witli  thee,  thou  knowest  how 
to  meddle  with  thy  good  fortune;  in  every  hllle 
event,  as  all-bhssful  nature  grants  to  tlie  least 
flower  a  blossom-time,  in  which  it  sheds  fragrance 
while  the  spn  shines  into  its  cup. 

Thou  givest  to  each  stulT,  each  moment  all, 
what  of  happiness  is  to  be  framed  in  it,  and  thus 
thou  hast  given  to  me,  though  at  thy  feet  I  am 
given  up;  and  so  1  have  also  fdled  a  momenl  of 
thy  happiness.  What  do  I  want  more?  —  for 
what  more  shall  I  ask,  since  in  it  lies  a  task 
till  to  the  last  breath. 


I  compare  thee  rightly  wIUi  yonder  friendly 
cold  winter-night  in  which  the  spirits  mastered 
me;  in  thee  the  sun  does  not  shine  to  me,  in  thee 
a  Uiousand  stars  sparkle  to  me,    and  all  trifles 
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which  day  enlightens,  untouched  in  its  many-cor- 
nered adversities,  melt  together  into  sublime 
masses. 

Thou  art  cold  and  friendly  and  clear  and 
calm  like  the  bright  winter-night;  thy  attracting 
power  lies  in  the  ideal  purity,  with  which  thou 
harbourest  and  utterest  the  yielding  love,  thou 
art  like  the  rime  of  yon  winter-night,  which 
clothes  the  trees  and  bushes  and  all  their  little 
sprigs  and  buds  of  future  blossoms,  with  a  ten- 
der silver-mat.  Like  yonder  night,  changing  with 
moon  and  star-light,  thou  enllghtenest  tliy  appre- 
hending and  thy  advising  with  a  thousand  lights, 
crossing  each  other,  and  coverest  with  a  mild 
twihirht  and  meltest  In  shadow.  The  roused  feel- 
ings  thou  overpourest  with  Ideal  forms;  every 
frame  of  mind  becomes  more  individual  and 
charming  by  thy  loving  Intellection,  and  by  thy 
soft  quieting,  violent  passion  becomes  genius. 


From  those  vcnluvcsonic  spirit-night -^valulcr- 
ings  I  came  home  with  garments  wet  with 
melted  snow;  they  behcved  I  had  been  In 
the  garden.  When  night  I  forgot  all;  on  Ihe 
next  evening  at  the  same  lime  it  came  hack 
to  my  mind,  and  the  Tear  too  I  had  sniTcred;  I 
could  not  conceive,  how  I  had  ventured  to  walk 
alone  on  that  desolate  road  In  the  night,  and  lo 
stay  on  such  a  waste  dreadful  spot;  I  stood  leaning 
at  the  court-gate;  to-day  it  was  not  so  mild  and 
still  as  yesterday;  (he  gales  rose  high  and  roared 
along;  they  sighed  up  at  my  feet  and  hastened 
on  yonder  side,  the  fluttering  poplars  in  the  gar- 
den bowed  and  flung  ofl"  their  snow-burden,  the 
clouds  drove  away  in  a  great  hurry,  what  rooted 
fast  wavered  yonder,  and  what  could  ever  be 
loosened,  was  swept  away  by  the  hastening 
breezes.  —  In  a  trice  I  too  was  yon  side  the 
door,  and  with  fleet  steps,  breathless  I  reached 
the  church;  and  now  I  was  so  glad  to  be  there; 
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I  leaned  on  the  wall  till  my  breath  was  calmed,  it 
was  as  if  my  body  and  soul  would  be  refined  in  this 
retreat,  I  felt  the  soothing  caresses  of  my  genius 
in  my  breast,  I  felt  tliem  as  true  impartings  of  my 
spirit.  All  is  divine  imparting  what  we  learn,  all 
knowing  is  to  receive  the  divine;  it  only  depends 
on  the  confiding  innocent  conception  of  our  spi- 
rit, that  we  too  feel  the  God  witliin  us.  As  I 
stood  for  the  first  time  before  thee  and  thy  look 
touched  mine  as  with  a  magic  wand,  then  thou 
transformedst  my  will  into  subduing,  I  did  not 
tliink  upon  any  other  desire  than  to  remain  in 
that  atmosphere  of  light,  in  which  thy  presence 
had  received  me,  it  was  my  element;  I  often 
have  been  driven  out  of  it,  and  always  by  my 
own  fault.  The  whole  object  of  life  is  but  the 
persevering  within  it,  and  sin  is  tliat,  which  drives 
us  out  of  it. 
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Thus  we  reach  bliss,  when  we  know  how  to  main- 
tain ourselves  on  the  road  in  which  we  anticipate  it. 
Never  had  I  a  more  steady  conviction  of  it,  than 
when  I  had  faith  in  that  love  of  thine.  And  what 
is  it  llien,  this  bUss?  —  thou  art  far  o(T:  —  when 
thou  rememberest  tlie  beloved,  thy  soul  melts  in 
this  remembrance,  and  tlius  lovingly  touches  the 
beloved,  as  tlic  sun-beams  warming  touch  the 
river,  as  the  vernal  breezes  bear  the  fragrance 
and  blossom-dust  to  Uie  river,  which  mingles  those 
beauteous  gifts  of  spring  witli  its  waves.  If 
all  working  in  nature  has  a  spirituous  sense  of 
itself,  then  the  river  also  is  as  sensible  of  these  fond- 
ling touchings  as  of  the  inmost  reality  of  iLs  be- 
ing. —  Why  should  I  doubt  of  this?  —  why  are 
wc  touched  by  the  ecstacles  of  spring,  but  because 
it  gives  the  rhytlim  by  which  the  mind  Is  enabled 
to  soar  up?  —  so  then,  when  thou  thinkest  of  me, 
thou   givest  tJie  rhythm,    by   which   my  enthu- 
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slasm  is  enabled  to  soar  up  to  tlie  conception  of 
its  bliss. 

Ah,  I  feel  it!  —  soft  shudders  run  through 
nie,  that  thou  shouldst  think  of  nic  from 
afai',  that  the  comforts,  the  delights  of  thy  days 
should  one  moment  be  enhanced  by  my  love. 
Lo!  so  beauteous  is  the  web  of  my  world 
of  thoughts  within  me!  —  who  would  destroy  it! 
—  Music!  —  every  tone  in  it  is  essential,  is  the 
germ  of  a  modulation  in  which  the  soul  entirely 
joins,  and  as  different,  as  confined  in  themselves 
the  melodious  forms  may  be,  in  which  this  world 
of  thoughts  pours  itself,  yet  it  feels  and  inarms 
all  harmony,  as  the  Ocean  inarms  all  the  streamings. 
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So  belongs  llien  to  our  blrd-singlng,  blossom- 
snowing  spring,  where  Uie  river  dances  between 
vernant  herbs,  and  one  heart  hvcs  within  tiie 
other,  tliat  cold  wind-  and  snow-crossed  ^^  inter, 
where  the  icy  gales  set  my  breath  in  rime  at 
my  curls;  when  I  knew  as  little  what  drove  me 
out  inio  tlie  winter-storm,  as  where  tlie  wind 
came  from  and  where  it  hastened  to.  Alas!  — 
heart  and  stormwind  hastened  forth  from  tliese 
to  future  days,  to  meet  wilh  tliee.  —  Therefore 
I  was  hurried  so  resistlessly  out  of  the  mute  exis- 
tence to  meet  witli  tliat  beauteous  moment,  which 
should  develope  my  life  in  all  its  aspirations,  and 
should  dissolve  it  into  music. 
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INothing  can  be  more  unlike  winter  than 
spring,  which  beneath  the  icy  cover  waits  for 
future  days;  nothing  can  be  more  strange  to 
the  germ,  inclosed  in  its  seed  and  hidden  in  the 
earth,  than  light;  though  it  be  its  sole  impulse; 
the  genius  of  life  bursts  forth  from  the  germ  to 
espousal  with  light.  — 

This  joining  with  a  spirlt's-world,  this  intrust- 
ing in  the  secret  voice,  whicli  led  me  such  strange 
ways,  and  gave  me  but  gentle  hints;  what  was 
it  else  but  involuntary  following  the  spirit,  who 
enticed  me,  as  light  entices  life. 


My  desolate  church  stood  on  this  side  on  the 
height  of  a  wall,  which  deeply  descending  and  in- 
closing a  bleachlng-grecn,  on  the  other  side  was 
bound  by  the  jMaIn  river.    While  I  became  giddy 
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at  ihc  height  of  the  wall,  and  foaiTulIy  was 
ahout  to  give  way,  I  liad  invohmtarily  swung 
myself  on  yonder  side,  I  found.  In  the  nighlly 
gloom,  little  clefts  in  the  wall,  into  which  I 
squeezed  my  hands  and  feet,  and  jutting  stones, 
upon  which  I  helped  myself  down;  without  re- 
flecting how  I  might  ascend  again,  I  reached  the 
hoiloni;  here  was  a  tub  which  may  have  been 
used  for  hlcachlng  in  summer,  and  had  been  for- 
gotlcn  in  autumn;  I  rolled  it  to  the  shore  and  sat 
down  in  if,  and  looked  at  the  driving  of  the  Ice; 
it  was  a  pleasing  comfortable  feeling  for  me,  en- 
framed like  a  picture  to  look  Into  the  face  of  wln- 
ler-nalurc.  It  was  as  If  I  had  satisfied  a  hiilden 
claim.  —  In  climbing  up  I  found  just  such  little  gaps 
and  stones  beneath  my  feet  as  I  wanted.  Hence- 
forth no  weather,  no  chance  could  hinder  mc;  I 
overcame  all  difficulties;  without  renccting  upon  It, 
I  came  to  my  haunted  wall,  on  which  every  even- 
ing \  climbed  down,  and  sitting  In  my  tub  I  gazed 
at  the  driving  of  the  icy  flakes.  One  of  them 
drove  on  shore,  I  strove  no  longer  against 
I  lie    demoniacal    insplralions,  —  relying   on   them 
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1  leapt  over  to  it,  and  let  myself  be  carried 
down  with  tlie  ice.  Then  I  leapt  upon  the  next 
flake,  and  so  on  till  I  sailed  down  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  stream.  —  It  was  a  w'ondrous  night!  — 
why? — every  moment  in  nature  is  wondrous, 
is  prodigious,  when  it  rules  in  its  freeness  over 
the  spirit  of  mankind.  I  gave  myself  up  to  it, 
and  so  it  became  to  me  the  highest  event.  — 
In  the  far  horizon  glimmered  a  sad  red,  a  dim  yel- 
low, which  tempered  tlie  darkness  into  twihght; 
light  captivated  in  the  inarmings  of  night!  ThlLlier 
I  gazed,  thitlier  my  icy  kidnapper  bore  me,  and  tlie 
breeze  which  scarcely  raised  above  tlie  level  of 
tlie  stream,  sported  and  lashed  at  my  feet  wilhin 
the  folds  of  my  clotlies;  still  to-day  I  feel  tlie 
kinglike  pride  within  my  breast;  still  to-day  I  am 
lifted  by  the  remembrance  of  tliose  breezes  flattering 
at  my  feet,  still  to-day  I  am  ardently  inspired 
with  the  ecstasy  of  tliat  daring  nightly  course; 
not  as  if  it  were  six  years  ago,  but  in  tliis  very 
same  cold  winter-night,  in  which  I  am  sitting  here 
to  write  all  down,  out  of  love  to  thee,  and  to  the 
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remembrance  of  my  love.  A  good  way  I  had  let 
myself  drive;  even  so  without  will,  as  I  had 
s\^'^lm  down  tlie  river,  I  strove  back;  I  calmly 
paced  from  one  Ice-flake  to  the  other,  till 
I  was  safe  on  shore.  At  home  In  bed  I  de- 
liberated, whither  tliose  ways  wonld  lead  me;  I 
guessed  a  way  leading  still  farther,  but  not 
back,  and  I  was  curious  for  the  adventures  of 
the  next  night.  On  the  following  day  by  chance 
a  journey  to  town  Interrupted  my  nightly  splrlt- 
walks.  At  my  return  afler  three  weeks,  this 
mighty  charm  was  broken,  and  nothing  could  have 
Induced  me  to  venture  them  by  my  own  deter- 
mination. —  They  indeed  led  a  way,  those 
friendly  night- spirits,  which  docs  not  lead  back, 
they  gave  me  lore,  they  would  advise  me  to  mind 
the  deepness,  the  earnestness,  the  wisdom  of  my  for- 
tune, and  to  consider  Its  favour  only  as  its  re- 
splendence. So  Ls  it  wIUi  mankind;  while  their 
fate  offers  them  a  transient  enjoyment,  they  want 
for  ever  to  abide  with  It.  and  thus  they  omit  to  in- 
trust in  their  fortune,  which  steps  forward,  and 
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they  do  not  guess,  that  they  must  part  with  en- 
joyment, to  hasten  after  fortune  and  not  leave 
it  out  of  sight. 


Only  this  one  is  bliss  which  unfolds  the  ge- 
nuine ideal  within  us,  and  only  as  far  as  enjoy- 
ment lifts  the  mind  into  ether,  and  teaches 
it  to  float  in  unknown  regions,  it  is  true  bliss  to 
him.  —  Truly,  I  should  like,  always  to  be  ^\^th 
thee,  to  behold  thy  face,  to  exchange  speech  with 
thee,  that  delight  never  would  be  exhausted;  yet 
a  secret  voice  says  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be 
worthy  of  thee  to  settle  this  for  my  happiness. 
To  hasten  onward  into  the  endless  ocean,  these 
are  the  paths,  which  on  the  icy  way  the  spirits 
prescribed  to  me,  on  which  certainly  1  shall  ne- 
ver lose  thee,  as  thou  also  dost  not  return,  and 
on  which  I  never  shall  overtake  thee,  and  thus 
indeed  the  only  aim  of  all  desire  is  eternity. 
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The  journey  lo  town  hod  been  occasioned 
by  the  war.  to  escape  the  conflict  of  tbe  Auslrians 
and  French.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  our  little  para- 
dise in  town,  with  its  well-regulated  plcasure- 
c;rounds  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  fighting  cavalry.  The  enemy  had  only 
hastily  passed  over  our  fields  and  woods,  and 
crossed  the  river;  the  cheerful  repose  of  the  com- 
ing spring  displayed  profectingly  over  the  young 
seed,  whose  vernal  green  peeped  already  through 
the  melting  snow  as  we  returned. 

The  mighty  trunks  of  the  chesnut-alley  — 
thou  knowest  them  well!  many  dreams  of  thy 
spring-days  fluttered  here  about,  vying  with  the 
young  brood  of  the  nightingale:  how  often  hast 
thou  sauntered  tliere  on  thy  sweet-heart's  arm, 
to  meet  the  rising  moon !  I  may  not  think  of  it, 
thou  wilt  fully  remember  the  gentle  prospects, 
the  busy  life  on  the  river  by  day-light;  its 
calm-whispering  reedy-shores   in  warm  summer- 
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nights  and  round  about  Its  blooming  gardens,  be- 
tween which  the  neat  streets  are  scattered,  and  wilt 
also  recall  its  convenience  for  thy  love-affairs.  Since 
that  time  the  country,  the  way  of  living  and  the 
population  too,  have  undergone  a  wondrous 
change,  and  nobody  who  has  not  seen  it,  would 
believe  it;  every  one,  who  with  its  travelling  book 
in  his  pocket  passes  there,  coming  from  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  would  think  he  had  been  removed 
into  a  town  of  fairy-tales.  There,  a  mysterious 
tribe  in  gaudy  marvellous  garments  crowds 
among  tlie  others;  the  men  with  long  beards,  in 
purple,  in  green  and  yellow  robes,  with  half  their 
robes  of  different  colours,  the  beautiful  youtlis  and 
boys  in  close-fitting  waist-coats,  bordered  with  gold, 
the  breeches  half  green,  half  red  or  yellow,  gallop- 
ing onward  mounted  on  mettlesome  horses  with 
silver  bells  on  their  necks;  or  at  eventide  preluding 
through  the  streets  on  the  guitar  or  flute,  till  at  last 
they  make  halt  before  their  sweet-heart's  window. 
Imagine  all  this,  and  the  mild  summer-sky  vaulted 
over  it,  whose  horizon  bounds  a  blooming,  danc- 
ing and  singing  world ;  Imagine  the  prince  of  that 
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Jrlbe,  wiUi  silver-beard  and  white  garments,  repos- 
ing on  costly  carpets  and  pillows  in  the  public 
street  before  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his 
court lers,  each  of  whom  wears  a  badge  of  his 
office  and  rank  on  liis  strange  dress.  There  he 
feasts  in  the  open  air,  opposite  the  gay  gardens, 
behind  the  elegant  gratings  of  which  high  pyramids 
of  blooming  flowers  are  raised,  and  aviaries  with 
line  wive  net-work,  where  the  gold-pheasant  and 
the  pcncock  proudly  slalk  among  the  cooing 
doves  and  the  little  singing-birds  rejoice;  all  sur- 
rounded with  tender  green  turf,  where  many 
jets  of  water  spring  up;  the  boys,  in  embroi- 
dered garments,  bring  golden  dishes,  while  music 
sounds  from  the  open  windows  of  the  palace. 
AVe  ciiildren  halted  there  sometimes  in  passing 
bv,  ^ve  ga/.ed  and  listened  to  the  unison  of  beau- 
tiful youths  in  song,  on  the  flute  and  guitar;  but 
I  did  not  then  know,  that  the  world  is  not  every- 
where expanded  in  such  a  gay  loveliness,  in  so  pure 
a  joyousness,  and  so  I  did  not  think  it  wondrous 
when  night  came  on,  and  the  grandest  symphonies 
were  sounding  from  the  neighbour's  garden,  exe- 

III.      Diary.  G 
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cuted  by  an  orcheslra  of  the  most  famous  artists, 
when  the  stately  tall  trees  were  ornamented  with 
as  many  coloured  lamps,  as  stars  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  sky;  then  I  sought  for  a  lonely  path,  and 
gazed  at  the  fiery  glow-worms,  how  they  crossed . 
each  other  in  flying,  and  I  was  surprised  at  tlieir 
wonderful  shine,  and  I  thought  at  night  of  these 
animals,  delighted  that  I  should  see  them  again  the 
next  evening;  but  to  see  men  did  not  delight 
me.  —  they  did  not  shine  to  me,  I  did 
not  comprehend  nor  guess  how  to  s\Tnpathise 
witli  them,  —  many  a  sunnnernight  also  the  or- 
chestra of  wind-instruments  swam  on  the  IMain, 
up  and  down,  attended  by  many  barks  in 
which  scarcely  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard, 
witli  such  a  deep  earnest  did  they  hsten  to  the 
music.  There  I  too  was  rocked  on  the  gentle 
gliding  waves,  and  I  beheld  the  flitting  shadows 
and  lights  and  moon-beams ,  and  let  the 
cool  water  How  over  my  hands.  Such  was  our 
summer-life,  which  suddenly  was  interrupted  by 
the  returning  scenes  of  war.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escaping ;  on  the  morning,  as  we  awoke, 
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there  was  llie  cry:  "down  Iiilo  the  cellar!  tlic  town 
Is  cannonaded,  the  French  liave  entered  the  town, 
the  Ked-mantles*)  and  the  Death-heads*')  throng 
on  from  every  side,  to  drive  tliem  out!"  There 
was  a  flocking  in  the  streets,  they  told  of  the 
red-mantles,  that  they  never  gave  quarter,  that 
they  cut  all  down  with  the  sword,  that  they  had 
horrible  moustachios,  rolling  ey  es,bIood-red  mantles, 
that  the  shed  blood  should  not  be  seen.  By  and  by 
the  shutters  were  closed,  the  streets  emptied,  and 
as  the  first  cannon-ball  flew  througli  (he  streets, 
every  one  ran  to  the  cellar,  we  too,  grandraama,  my 
aunt,  a  cousin  of  eighty  years  of  age,  the  cook, 
the  chamber-maid  and  a  male  inmate  of  our  house; 
there  we  sat,  the  time  grew  tiresome;  we  listened 

—  a    bomb    fell    into    our  courtyard  and   burst. 

—  That  was  at  least  a  diversion,  but  now  we 
had  to  fear,  fire  might  break  oiit.  IMany  things 
of  great  value  to  my  grandmama,  as  books  and  pic- 
tures she  remembered  of,  and  longed  to  see  them 


*)  Hungarian  soldu-rs,  commanded  by  the  Austrians. 
")  TodU-nkopfi',  the  famous  auslrian  hussars,   having 
a  skull  as  device  on  their  caps. 
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safe  in  the  cellar.  The  male  inmate  demonstrated, 
that  it  was  impossible  now  to  bring  down  the 
picUire  of  Saint  John  from  the  upper  saloon  as 
it  was  much  too  heavy,  a  picture  which  had  the 
marvellous  credit  to  be  of  Raphael;  I  silently 
stole  away,  went  up  to  the  saloon,  tore  off  the 
heavy  picture,  slang  It  over  my  back  by  the  sling 
and  thus  before  the  discussion  was  finished,  I  came 
bouncing  down  the  cellar-stairs,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  and  to  the  great  delight  of  my 
grandmamma;  I  reported  also  that  I  had  looked 
out  of  the  window  in  the  saloon,  and  that  all 
was  quiet;  I  was  allowed  to  save  more,  and  got 
the  keys  of  the  library  to  fetch  works  of  engrav- 
ings, and  with  joyous  haste  I  ran  up  stairs,  as 
I  had  long  since  wished  very  much  to  peep  into 
the  library;  there  were  collections  of  superb  shells, 
rare  stones,  dried  herbs,  there  were  ostrich- eggs 
hanging  on  the  walls,  cocoa-nuts,  old  weapons 
lying  about,  a  load-stone  on  which  all  sewing  and 
knitting  needles  remained  hanging,  there  stood  boxes 
with  letters,  toilets  with  curious  old  vessels  and  or- 
naments, egrets  with  stars  of  coloured  stones  and 
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diamonds;  how  happy  I  was  to  have  the  key, 
I  brought  down  what  they  wished,  took  out  tlic 
key  without  locking,  and  promised  myself  a  silent 
lonely  night,  in  which  I  would  rejoice  examining 
and  contemplating  all.  The  firing  had  begun  again, 
single  horsemen  were  heard  Interrupting  the  aw- 
ful silence  of  the  streets,  the  fright  in  the  cellar 
increased,  but  they  did  not  think  that  I  was  in 
danger,  I  also  not;  I  forbore  to  mention  that 
I  was  ^^ilhout  fear,  nay,  I  did  not  even  feel 
It,  and  lluis  I  got  the  office  of  attending  on 
all,  and  caring  for  every  want.  At  times  I 
heard  horsemen  galloping  by;  —  "that  may  be 
a  Redmantle!"  I  thought,  and  ran  hastily  to  the 
window  of  the  ground-floor,  opened  the  shutters 

—  lo!  there  he  stood  In  the  midst  of  the  street, 
with  drawn  sabre,  long  flying  moustachlos,  thick 
black  braids,  hanging  down  from  under  his  red 
fur-cap,  the  red  mantle  waved  In  Uie  air,  as  he 
flew  down  the  street  —  all  In  dead  silence  again ! 

—  there  a  young  man  In  shirt  sleeves,  with  bare 
head,  ghastly  pale,  spotted  with  blood,  runs  to 
and  fro  In   despair,  rattles  at  the    house-doors. 
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knocks  at  the  shutters,  none  is  opened  —  but  my 
Jjcart  throbs,  I  make  a  sign  to  him  —  he  does 
not  see  it.  Now  he  runs  towards  me,  begging,  — 
suddenly  the  clatter  of  hoofs  is  heard;  he  cringes 
in  the  recess  of  the  courtgate,  the  horseman,  who 
seeking  pursues  him,  passes  by  him,  halts  a  mo- 
ment, spies  into  the  distance,  turns  and  gallops 
off.  —  Oh!  every  look,  every  movement  of  the 
rider  and  his  horse  stood  deeply  impressed  witliin 
my  brain!  the  poor  terror-struck  youth  comes 
forth,  and  on  the  weak  child's  arm  he  swings  him- 
self into  the  sheltering  walls;  in  a  wink  the  rider 
is  there  again,  he  gallops  on  to  me,  I  do  not 
move  from  the  window,  he  asks  for  water, — 
1  hasten  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  him  some ;  after 
he  has  drunk  and  I  have  seen  him  ride  down 
tlie  slreet,  then  I  close  tlie  shutters,  and  now 
I  look  after  my  rescued  booty.  If  tlie  Redmantle 
had  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  would 
have  discovered  my  rescued  man;  —  trembling 
he  kissed  my  hands  and  said  in  a  low  voice:  "o 
vmn  dicul  mon  dicu!"  —  I  laughed  for  joy,  but 
then  I  burst  out  in  tears,  for  I  was  affected  of 
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having  become  tJic  rescuer  of  a  man,  wllhoiil 
deliberating  and  being  conscious  of  it.  —  And  ibou 
also!  —  does  it  not  affect  thee?  —  docs  it  not  de- 
light ihee  that  I  succeeded?  —  more  than  all  the 
ilalteries,  I  could  say  thee?  —  ''Sanvcz  moi,  ca- 
chez  moil"  he  said,  "mon  pcrc  ct  via  mere  pri- 
cront  pour  vor/s!"  —  I  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  in  silence  quietly  over  tlie  court-yard  to 
the  wood-house;  there  I  examined  his  MOund;  1 
could  not  wash  the  blood  off,  as  I  had  no  water, 
and  did  not  venture  to  fetch  any,  as  our  neigh- 
bour Andree,  whom  you  will  remember,  had 
ascended  to  his  observatory  to  watch  the  tumult 
of  war,  and  could  have  perceived  me.  One  single 
way  I  had  found  out:  I  licked  the  blood  off, 
for  I  thought  it  not  tine  to  wash  it  off  with 
my  spittle;  he  allowed  me  to  do  as  I  would;  softly 
and  smoolJdy  I  drew  off  his  sticking  hair  —  sud- 
denly a  hen  with  great  clamour  flew  down  from 
the  piles  of  wood,  we  had  frightened  her  from  the 
spot  where  she  was  wont  to  lay  her  eggs.  I  climbed 
up  to  fetch  tlie  egg,  and  put  its  inward  white 
skin    on    the    wound.  —  It   will    have    healed. 
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I  trust!  —  Now  I  hastened  again  down  into  the 
cellar;  one  of  my  sisters  was  asleep,  the  other 
prayed  for  fear,  our  grandmama  was  writing  her 
testament  on  a  little  table  by  candlelight,  my  aunt 
had  made  tea,  I  got  the  keys  of  the  pantry, 
to  fetch  some  wine  and  cold  meat,  then  I  thought 
too  of  the  wants  of  my  poor  prisoner,  and  brought 
him  some  wine  and  bread.  Thus  tlie  day  and 
the  danger  went  over,  we  left  the  cellar,  my  se- 
cret began  to  pinch  me;  I  observed  every  step 
of  the  inmates;  I  helped  tlie  cook  in  the  kitchen^ 
I  fetched  water  and  wood  for  her,  under  the  pre- 
text it  might  still  be  dangerous  out  of  doors; 
she  allowed  me  to  do  it.  —  At  last,  night  came 
on,  and  as  the  neighbour  had  reported,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  at  present,  we 
went  to  sleep,  which  we  were  so  much  in  want  of. 
My  bed-room  was  next  to  grandmama's,  from 
thence  I  could  observe  the  wood-house,  which  was 
lighted  by  the  moon,  I  now  arranged  my  plan: 
firstly  a  dress  was  to  be  procured,  to  conceal  his 
being  a  soldier.  How  lucky  that  I  had  left  open 
the  hbrary!  a  hunter's  coat  and  cap  were  hang- 
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ing  there,  —  of  what  cut  —  old  or  new-fashioned 
—  I  did  not  know.  Like  a  ghost  I  glided  in  iny 
stockings  past  my  aunt's  room,  silently  I  brought 
the  dress  down,  that  the  metallic  buttons  might 
not  clalter;  he  put  it  on,  and  it  fitted  him  e\- 
aclly  —  God  made  it  fit  him!  and  tlie  hunter's  cap 
too.  The  money  which  I  sometimes  got,  I  used  to 
put  under  the  pillow  of  a  lealhern  arm-chair,  as  I 
did  not  know  how  to  spend  it.  I  examined  the 
chair  and  scraped  together  a  sufficient  sum,  which 
I  gave  to  my  rescued  youtli  as  a  score-penny. 
Now  I  led  him  through  the  moonlit  and  blossom- 
breathing  garden:  we  walked  slowly  hand  in  hand 
behind  the  poplar-row,  to  the  wall  where  the 
nightingale  every  year  made  his  nest  in  the 
rose-hedge;  it  was  just  that  time,  but  no  help! 
—  tills  year  it  must  be  disturbed.  —  Tlicn  he 
^\ould  thank  me,  he  took  me  on  his  arms,  and 
lificd  nic  up  high,  he  threw  off  his  cap  and  put 
liis  bandaged  head  iuto  my  bosom;  what  could 
I  do?  —  I  had  my  arms  free,  I  folded  them  over 
his  head  in  a  prayer:  he  kissed  me,  climbed  over 
the  rosehedge-vvall  Into  a  garden,  which  led  to 
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the  river  ]Maln,  from  tlience  he  could  get  over, 
as  there  were  boats  on  the  shore. 

There  are  unexpected  events,  they  are  for- 
gotten, as  If  they  were  never  experted,  and 
then  only  when  they  rise  anew  out  of  the  fountain 
of  memory,  their  significance  will  be  guessed 
—  It  Is  as  If  an  emergency  in  life  was  required, 
to  teach  us  how  to  feel  their  Importance;  there 
are  other  occurrences,  tor  which  we  ardently  wait, 
and  they  glide  as  smoothly  and  Indifferently  over, 
as  ihe  trickling  water.  —  When  thou  askedst  me, 
who  had  given  me  the  first  kiss,  which  I  clearly 
remembered,  my  thoughts  swerved  to  and  fro, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  till  at  last  this  shape 
of  my  rescued  came  forth  brisk  and  plain,  and 
in  this  echoing  of  my  feelings  I  first  become  aware 
how  deep  a  trace  they  left  behind  within  me.  — 
There  are  also  thoughts  lightsome  as  beams,  which 
but  for  a  moment  bestow  the  sense  of  bright- 
ness and  then  vanish;  but  I  believe  Indeed  that 
they  will  be  everlasting  and  touch  us  again  in 
the  moment,  when  our  ethical  strength  becomes 
so  much  enhanced,  as  to  enable  us  to  compre- 
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hend  them.  I  believe:  to  doom  ourselves,  or  if 
tliou  likest,  to  make  war  against  all  powers,  is  the 
best  way  to  share  in  higher  thoughts.  There  is  a 
sort  of  rabble  also  in  the  spirit,  which  crushes 
all  zeal  of  inspiration,  and  usuriously  extends  it- 
self; to  this  belong  all  sort  of  claims  on  the  outer 
world;  the  mind  m  hicli  expects  anything  without 
itself,  never  will  acquire  it  from  within  Itself;  all 
incitement,  which  from  without  becomes  an  of- 
fence, can  become  a  virtue  from  within;  —  the 
sense  that  in  touching  the  outside  of  life,  instantly 
shoots  out  into  vanity,  reserved  in  the  Inmost  soul, 
will  shape  itself  a  subduing  to  beauteousness. 
And  so  perhaps  every  perverseness  proceeds 
tlience,  because  Its  excitement  fails  in  its  satisfy- 
ing. All  claims,  all  allurement,  all  passion  shall 
be  satisfied  only  by  the  divine;  and  shall  not 
become  the  slave  of  passion,  but  of  our  sublimer 
nature. 

\Mien  I  behold  myself  and  my  doing  and  my 
aspiring,  tlien  I  am  Instantly  struck  with  thoughts 
of  which  I  feel,  they  have  a  settled  reference  to 
a  settled  appearance  williln  me;  as  certainly  also 
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in  the  different   epochs  of  the  plant's-Ufe,   their 
nutriment  adopts  a  diverse  spiritual  direction;  that 
for  instance   in  blooming,  their  food,  wlilch  in- 
deed consists  in  the  self-same  elements,  intends  a 
metamorphosis,  enhanced  within  itself — for  this 
nutriment  shows  itself  in  the   life  of  the  plant, 
no  longer  merely  vegetating:   but  perfuming,  fra- 
grant, inspirited  with  the  plant's  spirit.    Thoughts 
of  this  kind  bless  me,  when  I  make  peace  witli 
myself,    and   accept   of  slumber,    as  conciliating 
myself.     Thus    I    felt    last    night    before    sleep- 
ing,  as  if  my  own  mind  was  in  love  with  me, 
and    then    I    slept    tranquillity    deep    into    my 
soul:  and  awoke  from  moment  to  moment,  and 
became  aware  of  thoughts.    Without  meditating 
farther  on  them,  or  exploring  their  contents,  nay, 
without  comprehending  many  of  them,  I  wrote 
them  down  with  a  pencil,  and  instantly  I  slept 
<ui;    but  soon  after    they  awakened    me    again; 
these  thoughts  were  like  exclalmings  of  my  soul, 
in  the  sensations  of  becalming.  —  I  will  copy  them 
here,   as   I  have  learned   them.    If  they  are  of 
worth  and  contents,  I  will  not  consider;  but  al- 
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wavs  ihcy  aver  a  spirit,  even  in  sleep  alive 
and  active.  1  believe,  that  each  doin;;  has  it.s 
endless  inferences,  that  truth  grants  us  enjoyment, 
thai  therefore  every  enjoyment  has  a  truth  as 
iLs  deepest  foundation,  that  therefore  cvers^  en- 
joyment is  legitimised  by  its  truth. 

I  believe  that  all  presensions  are  reilectings 
of  truth. 

I'he  spirit  is  eye !  —  the  more  sharp-sighted 
it  is,  tlie  more  pervading  \vill  it  guess,  and  the 
more  pure  tlie  mirror-shape  of  truth  comes  forth 
in  the  senses.  The  multifariousness  shall  lead 
to  oneness.  The  mirror  embraces  all  within  one 
glance.  ', 

Light  brings  forth  the  manifold  living  and  striv- 
ing into  oneness,  into  tlic  realm  of  the  divine. 

Philosophy  is  the  symbol  of  passion  between 
God  and  mankind. 

Love  is  a  metamorphosis  of  the  divinity. 

Every  thought  is  the  blossom  of  a  plant;  what 
is  then  its  fruit?  —  its  influence  upon  the  mind, 
is  its  fruit. 
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The  sense  of  genuine  spirit  requires  inno- 
cence. It  is  only  with  the  innocent  Psyche  that 
the  spirit  will  confer. 

Spirit  restores  offended  innocence.  To  taste  the 
fruit  of  spirit,  makes  innocent,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  its  fruit. 

The  sensual  is  symbol  of  tlie  spiritual,  is  the 
mirror  of  a  truth,  not  as  yet  born  In  spiri- 
tual experience. 

Spiritual  experience  Is  developed  life.  Are 
we  possessed  of  the  spiritual  truth,  then  the  sen- 
sual is  dissolved. 

All  that  is  sensual  is  not  comprehended,  by 
comprehending  it,  it  becomes  spiritual. 

Spiritual  development  gives  great  pains;  it 
avers  the  spirit's  relation  to  the  senses. 

Spirit  which  excites  not  pain  is  life  after  birth. 

Often  the  spirit  dies.  Its  death  is  sin;  but  it 
arises  again  to  life;  to  rise  from  death  gives  pain. 

Spirit  is  an  enchanter,  it  performs  all!  when  wllh 
the  full  fancy  of  love  I  step  before  thee,  then 
Indeed  thou  art  there. 
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AYhat  is  magic?  —  to  make  the  truth  of 
our  sensations  be  of  value.  — 

Longing  is  ever  in  Uie  right,  but  mankind 
often  misinlcrprclcs  it. 

jMan  has  adopted  a  sensual  body,  within  it 
to  become  sentient  of  truth;  the  earthly  is  tliere, 
that  the  divine  become  manifested  by  it. 

All  working  of  nature  is  but  an  instinct,  to 
follow  the  track  of  truth. 

Trutli  has  no  body;  but  sensual  life  tracks 
its  way. 

Sometimes  I  am  In  tlie  mood  to  av  ert  myself 
from  lliee,  as  I  comprehend  thee  wth  my  senses; 
and  to  lay  claim  to  tlie  divine  mystery  of  thy 
existence;  and  then  I  feel,  that  all  diverging 
inclinations  dissolve  into  one. 

Certainly!  love  is  tlie  instinct  of  a  higher  part- 
nership, of  the  same  divine  nature  with  the  be- 
loved. Therefore  love  excludes  all  diverging  in- 
clinations. 

When  first  we  become  aware,  that  all  out- 
ward eyes  are  one  inly  eye,  that  beholds  us,  then 
we  do  all  for  the  sake  of  tlie  inly  eye,  for  we 
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want  to  be  seen  in  our  secret  doing  of  beaute- 
ousncss. 

Our  impulse  to  do  beauteously,  is  tlie  impulse 
to  appear  agreeable  to  tlie  inward  eye.  Tberefore 
the  impulse  for  value  and  glory  is  a  perverse  sa- 
tisfying of  this  innate,  indestructible  propensity, 
its  origin  is  of  a  divine  source.  —  What  is  to  us 
all  glory  of  the  world,  what  the  prestigeous  ap- 
plause of  an  ignorant  crowd,  when  we  do  not 
come  off  with  glory  before  tlie  eye  of  the  inly 
genius;  when  our  beauty  is  annihilated  before  it! 
—  I  will  only  exist  for  my  own  beauteousness, 
I  will  do  homage  only  to  it,  for  it  Is  the  Beloved 
himself.  — 

^Yhcn  we  explain  the  glance  of  the  inner  eye, 
then  we  have  art  and  knowing. 

xill  knowing  shall  raise  itself  to  art,  it  shall 
as  innocently  imitate  truth,  as  does  art,  and  so 
it  becomes  a  mirror  of  truth,  an  image  In  which 
we  become  aware  of  truth. 

Thinking  is  an  immediate  imitation  of  truth, 
it  is  not  truth  itself,  it  has  no  body,  it  has  but 
an  appearance. 
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Search  for  truth  within  thyself,  tlicn  thou  pro- 
motest  to  find  it  and  to  loose  tliyself  in  it. 

In  tliine  inly  being  thou  wilt  be  aware  of 
a  vi\id  agitating,  as  the  agitating  of  water,  it  is 
nought  but  an  agitating  to  dissolve  oneself  in  trutli. 

All  life  dissolves  itself  in  a  higher  truth,  passes 
over  into  a  higher  truth;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
then  it  would  be  dying. 

Beauteousness  is  a  dissolving  of  the  sensual 
perception  in  a  higher  truth;  beauteousness  does 
not  die,  it  is  spiriluousness. 

All  disharmony  is  untruth. 

^^hcn  thou  wilt  sleep,  tJien  yield  to  thy  in- 
ner moon.  Sleep  in  tlie  moonlight  of  tliy  own 
nature!  I  believe,  that  will  bring  fortli  and  nurse 
lliy  mind,  as  the  moonlight  nurses  and  promotes 
tlie  mind  of  the  plants. 

He  w  ho  by  his  ow  n  means  subdues  his  spirit  to 
nature,  for  him  is  no  death. 

Spirit  must  become  so  powerful,  that  it  shall 
not  feel  Uie  death  of  the  bodv. 

Spirit  needs  not  to  tliink,  and  may  yet  be 
po^^erful  only  by  the  pureness  of  its  will. 
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To  behold  in  all  only  oneself,  to  have  Uie 
purest  mind  to  oneself;  by  this  tlie  spirit  is 
powerful. 

Also  the  sensual  sleep  shall  be  enjoyed  so,  tliat 
it  may  become  a  spirituous  balm. 

Perhaps  spirituous  wealtli  may  be  transferred 
like  earthly,  perhaps  the  spirits  impart  their  ef- 
ficacy to  tlieir  descendants!  "I  am  aware  in  tliy 
thought,  of  Mhat  spirit  thou  art  the  child. '  This 
is  a  proverb  which  assents  to  my  remark. 

Growing  is  tlie  feeling,  that  primeness  forces 
its  way  to  its  origin,  into  eternity. 

Genius  alone  can  restore  tlie  hurt  innocence. 
Oh,  come  genius,  to  make  peace  witli  me. 

Here  a  deeper  sleep  overcame  me.  —  In  the 
morning  1  found  tlie  sheets  filled  wiUi  this  writ- 
ing; scarcely  I  remembered  it,  but  very  dis- 
tinctly did  I  remember  this  night's  cheerful- 
ness, and  that  I  had  a  sensation,  as  rocking  must 
be  to  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  often  to  dream  so. 

jNow  I  will  tell  thee  also  the  story  of  my 
second  kiss,  it  followed  almost  immediately  upon 
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tlie  first;  and  what  dost  ihou  think  of  thy  girl, 
tliat  she  is  become  so  light-minded?  —  yes,  tliat  once 
I  was  very  lightly  minded  and  indeed  to  a  friend 
of  thine.  —  ^J'hc  bell  rings,  hastily  I  spring  to  open 
the  door;  a  man  in  black  dress,  of  stern  appear- 
ance, wilh  somewhat  inflamed  eyes,  enters, — 
even  before  announcing  his  name,  or  saying 
what  is  his  business,  he  kisses  me;  even  before 
I  betliink  myself,  I  give  him  a  box  on  the  car, 
and  only  then  I  look  furiously  in  his  face  and 
become  aware  of  a  friendly  countenance,  which 
seems  not  at  all  frightened  and  not  irritated  at 
niv  proceeding.  To  escape  my  dilemma  —  for  I 
did  not  know  if  I  had  done  right  or  wrong  — 
I  quickly  open  to  him  the  doors  of  my  grand- 
mother's apartments.  Then  my  surprise  sud- 
denly was  cliangcd  to  fright,  when  I  heard  her 
exclaim  in  great  ecstacy:  "Herder,  my  Her- 
der! Is  it  possible  that  your  way  should  have 
led  you  into  this  whimsical  cricket-hut?  — 
be  a  thousand  times  embraced!"  —  and  here 
followed  these  thousand  Inarmings,  during  which 
I  gently  sneaked  away,   and  wished  that  in  the 
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throng  of  caresses  the  ojie  might  be  drowned, 
which  was  replied  to  him  with  a  box  on  the  ear. 
But,  not  so!  —  he  forgot  neither  kiss  nor  flap, 
fast  encliained  to  the  heart  of  my  grandmotlier 
by  her  embracing  arms,  he  leered  over  her  shoul- 
der upon  the  grandchild,  making  to  her  a  be- 
seeching reproach.  I  instantly  understood  him  and 
made  also  intelligible  to  him,  he  should  not  ac- 
cuse me,  or  I  would  avenge  it  and  I  escaped  be- 
yond the  antechambers.  But  Herder  had  no  lon- 
ger devotion  for  my  grandmother,  for  her  beau- 
tiful remembrances  of  Switzerland,  for  her  ac- 
count of  the  correspondence  with  Julia  BondcII, 
for  her  flattering  speeches  and  enthusiastic  enco- 
mium, for  her  notices  of  the  literary  public.  '\o  all 
tliis  he  replied,  if  she  w  ould  not  let  him  see  her 
grand-children?  —  then  we  three  sisters  were  so- 
lemnly presented  to  him,  and  also  instructed  by 
my  grandmotlier,  what  an  event  of  high  moment 
it  was  for  us,  to  see  this  great  philosopher  and 
tirst  professor  of  theosophy  in  all  Germany, 
and  receive  his  benediction.  He  was  also  not 
at    all    slow,    and    hastened    towards    me,    laid 
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his  hand  upon  my  head,  under  vhicli  I  tlireate- 
ningly  looked  at  him,  and  ^vilh  a  solemn  and  slow- 
voice  he  said :  "this  one  seems  to  Im  very  inde- 
pendent,  as  God  has  endorved  her  with  this 
strength  as  a  ireapon  for  her  fortnnr,  may  she 
then  use  it  iviihout  disturbance ,  that  all  sub- 
mit to  hrr  daring  will ,  and  no  body  may 
have  a  mind,  to  break  her  mind."  A  litlle 
astonished  was  my  grandmother  at  this  strange 
benediction,  but  still  more,  so  that  he  did 
not  bless  my  sisters,  w  ho  w  ere  her  darlings.  ^^  e 
were  dismissed  and  went  inlo  the  garden,  —  at 
that  time  we  were  by  the  taste  of  my  grand- 
mother dressed  in  the  manner  of  English  girls, 
in  white  frocks  with  sashes  of  bine  and  while 
flamed  silk,  they  were  tied  on  the  back  in  knots 
which,  displayed  in  their  full  breadth,  seemed  like 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  —  ^^  hile  I  was  working 
at  my  flower  bed.  somebody  caught  me  by  these 
wings;  it  was  Herder,  ''lo!  little  Psyche,"  said 
he,  "with  the  wings  thou  enjoyst  freedom,  when 
thou  knowst  the  right  time  to  make  use  of  them; 
but  by  the  wings  thou  slialt  also  be  seized,  and 
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^vIlat  Avilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  release  thee?" 
—  he  demanded  a  kiss,  I  made  a  courtesy  and 
kissed  him,  without  making  the  least  observation. 

I'he  kiss  of  the  rescued  Frenchman  was  w  holly 
in  sympathy  with  my  feeling,  I  came  half  way 
to  meet  it,  and  yet  it  was  instantly  forgotten; 
but  in  this  moment,  six  years  after,  this  kiss 
arises  as  a  new  appearance  out  of  the  depth 
of  my  memory.  —  The  kiss  of  Herder  was  ac- 
cepted on  my  part  without  my  will  or  rather 
against  my  will,  and  however  I  have  not  for- 
got it;  and  in  the  first  time  I  could  not  over- 
come the  impression  of  it,  it  pursued  me  also 
in  my  dreams;  often  I  felt  as  if  I  had  bestowed 
sometliing  against  my  will,  often  I  was  surprised 
that  this  great  man  of  so  high  renown  had  so 
urgently  asked  me  to  kiss  him,  it  was  an  enig- 
matical experience.  Herder,  after  he  had  kissed 
me,  looked  at  me  so  very  solemnly,  that  a  shiver- 
ing overcame  me;  the  enigmatical  name  Psyche, 
whose  signification  I  did  not  understand,  concili- 
ated me  in  some  way  to  him,  and  as  often  a  for- 
tuitous event  unminded  passing  by  many  a  one, 
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most  deeply  touches  otic  of  lliem,  and  jjets  a 
lasting  interest  for  lilm,  thus  to  uie  tliis  lucom- 
prchended  ^vord  Psyche  vas  a  talisman,  mIjIcIi 
led  me  on  towards  an  invisible  world,  in  which 
I  fancied  myself  comprehended  by  this  name. 

Thus  Amor  gave  me  a  lesson  of  ABC,  and 
within  my  honeysuckle-arbour.  In  which  the  spi- 
ders ail  around  me  spread  nels  to  the  winged 
crowd  of  Insects,  the  w  inged  little  Psyche  sighed 
about  this  problematical  lesson. 

Alas,  master!  —  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
the  sun  is  mild,  he  flatters  the  voung  germs, 
then  he  sills  the  shoot  and  becomes  still  more 
cogent;  the  bud  cannot  inclose  itself  again  in 
the  cool  closet  ot  unconscious  darkness,  its  blos- 
som falls  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  glowing  beam, 
which  had  first    allured  it. 

Third  hiss. 

The  blind  Duke  of  Aremberg,  the  beauteous, 

wliose    lineaments     exalted    bore    the    hallowed 

stamp  of  legitimacy,  would  against  my  own  will 

give  me  this  kiss;  but  I  was  as  the  waving  flower 
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is  in  (he  \vind,  where  the  butterfly  vainly  dances 
round  it.  Let  me  tell  and  paint  -with  these 
bri£;ht  hues  from  the  child's  colour-shells,  with 
which  I  then  still  illustrated  my  world  and  under- 
stood it;  and  thou  also  wilt  understand  and  re- 
joice to  look  with  me  in  that  mirror,  in  which 
I  perceive  myself  and  the  genius,  which  summons 
me  to  thee* 

He  was  beauteous  the  Duke !  —  beauteous  for 
the  large-vaulted  infant-eye,  which  had  not  yet 
beheld  a  countenance  whose  features  streamed 
forth  genius.  When  for  hours  he  sat  with  my 
grandmother,  and  let  her  relate  to  him,  then  I  would 
stand  near  him  and  stare  at  him;  I  was  sunk  in  con- 
templation at  those  pure  sublime  lineaments,  which 
never  are  bestowed  on  common  man. 

This  pure  stern  brow,  whose  midst  was  left 
as  a  hearth  for  the  divine  glow  of  wrath,  this 
nose,  still  more  sublime,  bold  and  defying  than 
his  awful  fate,  these  fine  moist  lips,  which  be- 
fore all  expressed  command  and  authority,  which 
drank  air  and  sighed  out  the  deepest  melancholy, 
these  delicate  temples,  gliding  down  to  the  cheeks 
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and  to  the  lurried  up  cliin  like  IMinerva's  brazen 
helmet!  —  Let  me  paint,  (ioellie!  —  IVdni  niv  liulc 
colour-shells,  it  will  be  so  beautiful!  look  at  (hose 
gaudy  contrasting  colours,  which  the  philosophi- 
cal painter  avoids,  but  I,  the  child,  paint  thus; 
and  thou,  who  smilcst  to  the  child  as  to  the  stars, 
and  in  whose  inspiration  infant  simplicity  mingles 
with  the  prophet-look  of  the  ^^ise,  rejoice  then 
in  the  gaudy  bright  colours  of  my  fancv. 

Such  he  was,  the  beauteous  blind  Duke,  such 
he  is  still  now  in  the  magic  mirror  of  remem- 
brance, which  holds  fettered  the  images  of  my 
childliood,  and  strings  them  in  rows  of  pearls 
and  lavs  them  down  as  an  offer  to  thy  feet;  thus 
his  figure  was  often  bent  down  in  jrrief  for 
his  blinded  youth,  then  proudly  erect  with  serene 
scornfulness  with  irony  he  smiled,  when  he  turned 
up  to  light  his  deep-sunk  eye-stars.  There  [ 
stood  and  stared  at  him,  as  the  shephcrds- 
bov,  fully  oblivious  of  his  flock  and  his  dog,  stares 
at  Prometheus,  forged  to  the  solitary  rock,  unla- 
menlcd  by  the  averted  world.  There  I  stood  and 
sucked  in  the  pure  dew  which  the  tragic  muse 

III.      Diary.  U 
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sprinkles  from  her  urn,  to  quench  the  dust  of 
meanness;  —  whilst  I  was  absorbed  in  deep  un- 
conscious reveries  at  him.  —  It  was  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  in  the  wild,  ardent  jovance  of 
vouth,  in  the  feeling  of  his  overwhelming  beauty, 
and  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  all  that  stood 
at  its  command,  that  on  his  birth-day  as  he  was 
to  join  the  chace  he  jumped  over  the  table, 
with  his  spur  pulled  to  the  ground  the  table-cloth 
with  service  and  set  of  plate,  dashing  them  to 
pieces,  to  throw  himself  on  the  neck  of  his  dear- 
est friend,  to  embrace  him,  and  talk  over  a 
thousand  ad\  entures.  They  separated  at  the  chace, 
and  the  ilrst  shot  wliich  the  friend  fired,  struck 
out  both  the  eye-balls  of  the  Duke. 

1  never  pitied  the  Duke,  I  never  was  con- 
scious of  his  misfortune;  such  as  I  beheld  him, 
he  appeared  to  me  entirely  to  agree  with  him- 
self and  his  fate;  when  I  heard  others  say: 
''what  a  pity,  that  the  Duke  is  blind!"  I  did 
not  feel  with  them,  I  rather  thought:  "what  a 
pity  that  you  all  are  not  blind,  to  prevent 
your   comparing   the   meanness  of  your  features 
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with  these!"  Yes,  Goethe!  Beauty  is  the  seeing 
eve  of  God,  Gods  eye,  on  whtit  object  it  re- 
poses, calls  forth  beauty,  and  though  tlie  Dukes 
eves  had  no  hght  —  he  was  betrothed  to  the 
divine  light  by  beauteousness,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  bitter  fate. 

^^  hen  I  thus  stood  at  his  side  and  lost  in 
reveries  I  sighed  with  him,  then  he  asked :  "qui 
est  hi?  —  Bdtincl  amid  —  victis  que  je  tonche 
Irs  1  raits.  j)oiir  Ics  (qq)vcudvc  par  cociir!  and 
then  he  look  me  on  his  knees,  and  glided  with 
his  linger  over  my  brows,  over  mv  nose  and 
lips,  and  he  said  to  me  line  words  of  my  eyes 
glowing,  as  if  he  could  behold  them.  Once  [ 
drove  with  him  from  Frankfort  to  Offenbach  lo 
pay  a  visit  to  my  grandmother;  I  was  silting  at 
his  side;  he  asked  if  we  were  still  in  the  town, 
if  there  were  houses  and  people  near  us?  —  I 
said  "no,  we  were  in  the  country;'"  suddenly  his 
countenance  changed,  he  seized  me  and  pressed  me 
to  his  heart;  I  was  afraid  and  quick  as  lightning,  [ 
slipped  from  his  embrace  and  stooped  down  into 
the  corner  of  the  carriage ;  he  sought  me,  I  laughed 
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secretlv  thot  he  could  not  find  me.  then  he  said: 
"ton  cocjtr  cst-il  si  mechani  pour  mrjtriscr.  pour 
se  joucv  (Tun  pduvvc  avcugic?'  then  I  was  frlnlit- 
ened  at  the  oilence  of  my  pertness,  1  returned 
to  his  side  and  allowed  him  to  draw  me  near 
him,  to  press  me  violently  to  his  heart,  but  mv 
face  I  turned  aside  and  2;a^'e  him  mv  cheek, 
when  he  sought  for  mv  lips.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  confessor  and  if  I  would  tell  him  that 
he  had  kissed  me.  I  said  roguishly,  if  he  thought 
that  It  would  please  my  confessor,  I  would  do 
so.  "3o7z.  mon  mnic,  ccln  ne  hii  pi  aim  pas. 
il  v'cn  jftut  ricii  dire,  cela  Jic  lui  p/nijY/  (ihso- 
Jumcnt  pas.  nen  elites  rien  a  personiie."  In 
Offenbach  I  told  my  grandmother,  that  the  Duke 
had  kissed  me,  then  she  looked  at  me  and  said : 
'^CJiildl  a  blind  man.  a  poor  man!'  —  In  driving 
home  he  asked  me,  if  I  had  told  my  grandmama 
that  he  had  kissed  me?  —  "Yes!"  I  said.  Well, 
was  grandmama  angry?  "No!"  ^"et  l/ien?  est  ce 
quelle  na  rien  dit?"  —  "oni!"  —  ''et  (pim?"  — 
"a  Wind  man.  a  poor  man!"  —  "0  oui!"  he  cried, 
"elle  a  lien  raison!  a  blind  man,  a  poor  man!" 
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and  llicn  lie  cxclaiiiuHl  ai;niii  and  again:  "a  blind 
man.  a  pocn-  man!"  I  ill  al  last  he  hnrst  inio  a 
loud  cry  of  ^voc.  whicli  pierced  my  hcarl  like 
a  sword;  bnl,  my  oves  remained  dry,  ^vhiIc  tears 
fell  from  liis  ilead  ones.  —  iSince  llial  lime  a  so- 
lemn nionumenl  has  been  raiseil  (o  I  he  Dnke 
wilhin  mv  heart. 


We  had  a  beauLifnl  garden  before  the  house, 
symmetry  and  eleairliness  were  ils  chief  ornaments. 
on  both  sides  the  espaliers  were  covered  with 
exolic  fiuil-lrees,  in  the  middle  walk  these  trees 
stood  so  nobly,  so  high,  so  free  from  e\ery 
fault,  in  aulunm  their  lilhy  boughs,  heavily 
l.ulen  bent  to  the  ground,  it  was  as  still  in 
this  garden  as  in  a  temple,  al  the  entrance  there 
was  a  pond  on  cither  side,  with  flower-isles 
in  the  midst  of  them,  high  ])o[)lars  bounded  the 
garden  anil  accomodateil  with  the  trees  in  the 
neighbouriiig   gardens.    Pray,   fancy   bow  1  fared 
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there,  how  all  was  so  plain  and  how  1  became      J 
conscious  of  thee. 

^Vhat  works  within  my  heart  when  I  call  to  mind 
how  the  little  blossom-calkins  of  tlie  poplars  and 
those  brown  clammy  shells  of  the  buds  showered 
down  on  me,  how  I  sat  there  so  calmly  and 
watched  the  striving  tendrils  of  the  young  vine- 
branches,  how  tlie  sun-beams  shone  on  me,  tlie 
bees  around  me  hummed,  the  beetles  buzzed  to  ^ 
and  fro,  the  spider  hung  its  net  before  me  in  tiie 
trellis  of  the  arbour.  —  In  such  an  hour  I  became 
first  aware  of  thee.  —  Then  1  listened,  then  I 
heard  from  afar  the  bustle  of  the  world,  then  I 
said  to  myself:  "thou  art  out  of  this  world,  but 
with  whom  art  thou?"  —  Who  is  with  tliee?  — 
Then  I  thought  of  near  and  far,  tliere  was  no- 
thing that  belonged  to  me.  '^Then  I  could  con- 
ceive notliing,  imagine  nothing  tliat  could  be 
mine.  Then  by  chance,  or  was  it  written  so  in 
the  stars,  thy  appearance  came  forth;  I  never  had 
heard  anything  about  tliee  but  blame,  they  had 
said  in  my  presence :  "Goethe  is  no  more  as  he 
was;  he  is  proud  and  haughty,  he  knows  no  more 
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his  old  IVicmls,  his  bc;mlv  hos  miglilily  waned, 
and  he  looks  nol  as  nobly  as  fornicvlv;  niucli 
was  spoken  in  Ihis  way  hy  my  aunt  and  grand- 
niolhcr,  which  was  to  fhv  ]irojndire.  I  had  heard 
it  wilhoui  attending  lo  il.  for  I  did  not  know,  who 
thou  wast.  —  Now  in  tliis  solitude  and  sccludcil 
stillness,  heneath  the  trees  which  just  were  to 
bloom,  these  speeches  occurred  to  me,  and  I  saw 
in  my  mind  how  those  men  who  would  cri- 
ticise thee,  were  wrong,  and  I  said  lo  niv- 
self:  "No!  he  is  not  unbcauteous,  he  Is  thoroughly 
noble,  to  me  he  is  not  haughty;  he  dellcs 
only  the  world,  which  bustles  witliout,  but 
to  me,  who  thinks  friendly  of  him,  he  is 
kind;  '  and  at  once  I  felt  as  if  thou  likedst  me, 
and  I  fancied  nivsclf  inclosed  in  thine  arms  niMl 
parted  by  thee  from  the  whole  world,  and  within 
my  heart  I  searched  for  thee  and  had  friendly 
intercourse  with  thee  in  thought;  and  from 
this  came  afterwards  my  jealousy ;  when  any  one 
s]ioke  of  thee  or  uttered  thy  name  it  was  as  if  they 
had  callctl  thee  to  come  out  of  my  breast.  Do 
not  forget  Goethe,   how  I  learned  to  love  thee, 
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lliat  I  kne^v  nothing  of  lliee  but  that  tliou  ^vast 
maliciously  mentioned  In  my  presence;  my  aunt 
spoke  of  thy  frecthlnking,  and  that  thou  didst  not 
beheve  In  ilie  devil;  In  lliat  same  moment  I  also 
did  not  believe  in  the  devil  and  was  wholly  thine, 
and  I  loved  thee,  without  knowing  that  thou  wast 
the  poet  of  whom  the  world  expected  so  great 
things,  ihat  1  heard  later;  iJicji  I  only  knew  that 
people  blamed  thee,  and  my  heart  said:  '"^o  he 
is  greater,  he  Is  more  beauteous  than  all;"  and 
then  1  h)ved  thee  wllh  ardent  love  until  to-day, 
and  I  defied  the  whole  world  until  to-daj^  and 
turned  away  from  every  one  who  spoke  about  thee: 
I  could  not  hearken  to  it.  But  when  at  last  I 
could  understand  (by  glory,  great  grief  expanded  my 
brcasl :  in  tears  1  laid  mv  face  upon  tlie  first 
book  of  thine,  iXvxi  came  Into  my  hands,  it  was 
the  McislcrJ;  mv  brollier  Clemens  had  brought 
it  to  me.  As  I  was  alone  1  opened  the  book, 
there  1  read  I  by  name,  this  I  beheld  as  If  it 
were  thyself.    There  on  the  grass-seat,   where  a 


*)  Willic'lin  Meister.  rrnowiicd  ;is  the  first  gcrnian  novel. 
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few  days  before  I  had  thought  of  thee  for  tlie  tirst 
lime,  and  gave  thee  shelter  within  my  heart, 
here  a  created  world  of  tlilne  streamed  towards 
me;  here  I  found  3Iignon*)  when  she  speaks  with 
tJie  friend,  when  he  takes  her  into  favour;  —  then  I 
felt  thy  presence,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  book, 
and  I  fancied  as  if  I  stood  before  thee  and  touched 
thy  hand;  it  was  always  so  silent  and  so  solemn 
when  I  was  alone  with  tlie  book;  and  now  ihe 
days  passed  and  I  remained  faithful  to  thee. 
I  have  never  thought  on  other  things  with  which 
I  would  fill  my  time;  tliy  songs  were  the  first 
which  I  learned;  ah,  how  richly  hast  thou  en- 
dowed me  for  this  inclination  to  thee,  how  was 
I  astonished,  how  was  I  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  their  sound;  and  their  contents  which  tlien  I 
could  not  yet  conceive,  —  as  1  learned  to  understand 
them!  —  what  has  all  this  stirred  up  within 
me,  what  have  I  felt  and  enjoyed,  and  what  events 
have  I  passed  through!  how  often  has  jealousy 
towards  these  songs  excited  me,  and  in  many  o\ 
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them  I  felt  myself  sung  and  blessed.  —  Yes,  why 
should  I  not  dream  myself  blessed?  —  what  higher 
reality  is  there,  than  the  dream? — Thou  never 
wilt  find  in  the  bosom  of  the  longed-for  bliss, 
what  thou  hadst  dreamed  of  it.  —  Years  pass  by, 
while  one  weens  himself  near  the  other,  and  yet 
the  genuine  nature  will  never  venture  to  come 
to  light;  the  first  moment  of  a  free  absolute 
movement  divides  friendship  and  love.  The  eter- 
nal inexhaustible  source  of  love  is:  tliat  it 
carries  mysteries  within  its  clear  undulations,  'i'he 
endless  in  the  spirit,  so  covetous  for  longing,  is  in- 
deed, that  spirit  offers  eternal  enigmas.  There- 
fore my  friend,  I  dream,  and  none  of  wisdom's 
lessons  so  deeply  penetrate  me  with  ever  new 
Inspiration,  as  these  dreams  do;  for  tbey  rely 
not  on  delusion,  but  on  the  sacred  necessity  of 
love.  —  My  first  perusing  of  thy  works !  —  I  did 
not  understand  them,  but  the  sound,  the  rhythm, 
the  choice  of  words,  to  which  thou  confidedst 
thy  spirit:  those  ravished  me  without  having  com- 
prehended their  meani.ig;  yes,  I  might  assert  that 
I  was  much   too   deeply   engaged   with  thee,   to 
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Jet  the  story  of  thy  poetry  intrude  iLself  be- 
tween us;  alas!  nobody  had  told  me  of  Ihee: 
that  tliou  wert  the  greatest,  the  only  man 
among  .^11;  ihat  I  discovered  myself,  as  I  learned 
by  and  by  to  understand  thy  books;  how 
often  did  I  then  feel  shamed  by  these  potent 
inspirations;  there  I  stood  and  spoke  in  the  mir- 
ror with  myself:  "lie  knows  nothing  of  thee, 
in  tliis  hour  other  bells  ring  to  him,  wliich  call 
liiin  here  and  there,  he  is  cheerful,  the  present 
one  is  to  him  the  most  beloved,  poor  child! 
his  heart  does  not  call  thee;  then  my  tears  flowed, 
then  I  consoled  myself  and  was  awed  before  this 
love  as  before  something  wholly  sublime.  ^  es, 
it  is  true,  a  loftier  being  dwells  witliin  us,  we 
shall  follow  submitting  to  its  will,  and  to  none 
otiier  shall  we  build  altars  and  bring  sacrifices, 
nothing  shall  happen  out  of  it,  we  shall  know 
of  no  happiness  but  alone  rvlthin  it. 

So  I  have  loved  thee  in  complying  to  tliis 
internal  voice,  I  was  blind,  and  deaf  to  all  that 
happened,  no  spring- feast  and  no  winter-feast  was 
celebrated  by  me;  upon  thy  books,  which  I  ever 
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would  read,  I  laid  my  head  and  clasped  a  circle 
with  my  arms  around  them,  and  so  I  slept  a  sweet 
slumber;  meanwhile  my  sisters  in  beautiful  dresses 
visited  the  balls,  and  I  longed  always  to  get 
sooner  to  sleep,  only  to  be  there,  where  1  was 
nigher  to  thee.  Thus  time  passed  between  my  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  year,  then  I  came  to  thy  mo 
ther,  with  her  I  spoke  of  thee  as  if  thou  wast 
amidst  us,  then  I  came  to  thee,  and  since  then 
thou  knowst  indeed  that  I  never  ceased  to  dwell 
with  thee  within  a  circle,  which  a  mighty  charm 
draws  around  us.  And  since  then  thou  know- 
est  every  event  within  my  heart  and  mind, 
therefore  I  can  say  to  thee  nothing  as  only: 
"draw  me  to  thy  heart  and  keep  me  on  it  thy 
whole  life. 

Good  night!  to-morrow  I  go  to  the  Wetterau. 
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Journey  to  the  IVetteran. 

How  it  looks  here  I  must  describe  thee. 
A  wide  plain,  all  corn  on  cverv  side,  as  A 
the  earth  was  a  round  plate,  yet  with  a  brim: 
for  the  plain  around  softly  swells  uphill,  al- 
ternately encircled  by  forests  and  by  moun- 
tain-peaks. Here  I  am  standing  in  the  middle 
amoug  the  undulating  crop!  If  I  had  bow  and 
arrows,  and  were  to  shoot  from  the  centre  in  what- 
ever direction,  my  arrow  would  fly  to  an  old 
castle.  I  stroll  to  every  side,  and  where  a  castle 
appears,  thither  I  wander;  then  I  have  to  leap  over 
many  a  ditch,  to  wade  through  many  brooks,  to 
cross  woods,  to  climb  over  steep  rocks;  if  there 
were  abysses,  rapid  torrents,  deserts  and  giddy 
precipices,  I  would  be  the  most  daring  adven- 
turer. —  On  every  old  ruin  a  little  dwelling  of 
man  is  plastered  on  like  a  swallow's  nest,  where 
curious  old  people  live,   cut  olT  from  most  ro!a 
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tlons  with  llielr  fellowmen,  and  yet  endowed 
with  a  heart-touching  look,  as  if  piercing 
through  the  clouds.  —  Yesterday  we  walked  a 
whole  hour  through  finely  arranged  vine-walks 
till  we  arrived  at  the  sleep  hill,  where  the  walls 
of  the  fortification  begin,  which  can  only  be  climb- 
ed up  by  bold  and  skilful  leaps.  There  on  the 
top  some  compassionate  pear-trees  have  remained 
standing,  oaks  with  tlieir  large  broad  roof  of 
leaves,  and  a  lime-tree  in  tlie  floating,  sultry 
steam  of  its  blossoms.  Amidst  tliis  venerable 
society,  the  witnesses  of  former  days,  an  old  man 
with  silver-hair  was  lying  on  spare  turf  and  slept. 
The  green  fruit  which  had  fallen  from  the  trees, 
was  lying  gathered  by  his  side;  from  his  hands 
had  probably  fallen  the  worn  out,  open  prayer- 
book,  upon  which  a  black  dog  with  glowing  eyes 
had  rested  his  nose;  he  threatened  to  bark,  but 
remained  silent,  lestheshould  awake  his  master:  we 
too  went  round  the  little  space  in  a  wider  circle, 
to  show  the  dog,  that  we  had  no  bad  intention. 
I  took  a  loaf  of  while  bread  from  the  basket 
and  some  wine,  I  ventured  as  near  as  the  dog 
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allowed  me,  and  put  It  down.  Then  I  went  to 
the  other  side  and  took  a  i^lancc  at  the  valley;  it 
was  trimmed  with  silver-rihhands  which  crossed 
the  green  meadows,  the  black  forest  encircled  it, 
tlie  distant  mountain-tops  watched  over  it,  the 
flocks  wandered  over  tlie  pasture-ground,  the 
snn  followed  the  flock  of  clouds,  relucent  in  his 
lustre,  and  left  the  pile  moonsickle  alone,  there 
above  tlie  black  forest  of  firs.  Thus  I  walked  round 
the  castle  and  saw  up  and  down,  everywhere 
wonderful  images,  heard  melancholy  sounds,  and 
felt  the  low  awful  breathing  of  nature,  she  sighed, 
slie  woefully  fawned  round  me,  as  if  she  would 
say:  "weep  with  me!"  —  Oh!  what  is  in  my 
potvcr?  —  what  can  I  give  her! 

When  I  returned,  I  saw  in  passing  the 
old  man  under  the  tree,  eating  the  white  bread 
1  had  laid  near  him,  and  his  dog,  which  was  sit- 
ting upright  before  him  and  looked  into  his  mouth. 
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Opposite  lies  another  castle,  there  dwells 
as  a  companion  an  old  woman,  surrounded 
by  three  grandchildren,  fair  cherubs  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  three  years,  the  youngest  six 
months  old.  She  is  nearly  seventy  and  walks 
on  crutches:  last  year  she  was  still  vigorous,  as 
she  told  us,  and  had  the  employment  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  tolling  the  bells,  because  the  church 
was  on  a  higher  place  than  the  village,  and  nearer 
to  the  old  castle-ruin.  Her  son  was  a  carpenter: 
in  the  cold  Christmas- time  he  went  to  the  forest 
to  fell  wood  and  to  work  it  for  a  house,  he  did 
not  return,  —  he  was  frozen  in  the  wood.  AVhen 
they  brouglit  her  the  news,  she  went  down  to 
the  wood  to  sec  hira  for  the  last  time,  and  there 
she  fell  down  and  became  lame;  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  her  up  the  steep  hight,  from 
which  she  is  never  more  to  come  down  now. 
'"Every  evening  I  see  the  stars,  which  will  shine 
<m  my  grave  and  that  rejoices  me, '  she  said,  "I 
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have  made  peace  will)  nil  mankind  and  with  all 
falc,  llic  w'md  may  roaring  pass  by,  as  llie  Bible 
says,  and  tliroUle  llie  old  oaks,  or  tlic  sun  may 
warm  mv  old  limbs  —  I  accept  of  all.  IVace 
willi  all  iliings  makes  ibc  spirit  powerful,  real 
peace  lias  wings  and  lifls  man  still  in  his  life-iimo 
Jiigli  ahove  the  earth,  to  heaven,  for  it  is  a  hea- 
venly messenger  and  shows  the  shortest  palli; 
and  says,  we  shall  not  rest  anv  where,  for  I  hat 
is  discord.  The  straight  way  to  heaven  is  spiril. 
77/r//  is  the  road  which  leads  beyond,  that  one  un- 
derstands and  conceives  everything.  Who  mur- 
murs against  his  fate,  does  not  understand  it  — 
hut  he  w  ho  accept  of  it  in  j)cace,  will  soon  learn  to 
understand  it.  \N  hat  one  has  experienced  and 
learned  is  always  a  stage  he  has  made  on  I  he 
way  to  heaven:  yes,  yes!  the  fate  of  man  con- 
tains all  knowledge,  and  when  one  has  under- 
stood every  Ihing  in  this  terrestrial  world,  he 
will  be  able  at  last,  I  think,  to  know  our  Lord. 
Nobody  learns  to  undcrsland,  but  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  holy  ghost:  by  self-revelation  one 
learns  to  comprehend  others    want;  —  I  discover 
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instantly  in  every  man's  heart,  what  burns  and 
what  scars  him,  and  I  know  too,  when  the 
time  comes  which  heals  him:  yes!  I  nmst  still 
daily  weep  over  my  dear  son,  who  died  by  frost, 
but  as  I  know,  he  has  completed  his  earthly 
way,  I  have  no  objection.  I  read  also  every 
day  in  tliis  book:  tliere  all  these  great  truths 
are  written.  "  She  gave  us  an  old  hymn  to 
read:  "Oh  Lord!  Thou  leadest  me  on  in  gloomy 
paths,  but  at  the  end,  I  behold  light."  But  in 
this,  nothing  stood  of  what  she  had  told  us  be 
sides  some  of  the  principal  words. 

^^hen  we  went  home,  the  Giessen  students 
dispersed  our  melancholy;  they  were  encamped  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  in  large  vine-arbours:  they 
sung,  they  shouted,  glasses  and  bottles  flew  down; 
they  danced,  waltzed  and  rolled  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  made  the  valley  resound  with  their  hor- 
rible roaring. 
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The  Nurses  Casllc. 

Thus  I  call  a  litUe  dwelling,  which  is  exactly 
so  large,  as  to  satisfy  the  most  simple  wants  of 
a  sin£;Ic  person,  in  nice  comfortable  order:  it  is 
built  with  red  bricks  on  a  conical  mountain- 
top,  covered  with  velvet  grass.  Three  years  ago 
it  did  not  yet  stand  there;  then  love  was  the 
only  shelter  against  wind  and  weather;  there  tliey 
often  came  togetlier  from  spring  till  autumn,  from 
sunset  till  sun-rise,  they  lay  there  cheered  by  the 
smiling  moon,  on  tlie  flower-turf  between  silvery 
mountain-springs;  when  winter  came,  tlie  trumpet 
of  war  called  him,  and  Armlda  remained  alone, 
but  not  long,  then  came  Amor  the  child,  she 
laid  him  in  the  cradle,  she  nursed  him  with 
the  milk  of  her  bosom,  and  from  tlie  nurse-wages 
she  bought  this  spot  and  built  the  little  cottage. 
Now  she  lives  with  her  gold-curled  boy  here  on 
high,   where  she  sees  far  through  the  valley  in 
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the  dislancc,  and  also  can  hear  in  the  calm  the 
drum  beaten,  or  the  trumpet  sounding  among 
the  rocks.  Perhaps  he  will  return  and  discover 
in  seeing  the  gaudy  painted  chimney,  planted 
upon  the  cottage-roof,  that  the  joyous  bliss  ol 
love  is  not  changed  into  repentance. 


To-day  we  went  to  another  castle:  it  is  twenty 
miles  off:  its  proud,  well-preserved  towers  rise 
to  heaven  as  if  in  swearing  an  oath.  It  can 
be  seen  at  many  miles  distance,  at  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  has  another  countenance,  now  woods 
appear  enclosing  it,  then  soft  hills,  many  vil- 
lages swim  in  the  fertile  skirts  of  its  long  and 
wide  field-vesture,  in  whose  folds  they  soon  are  lost 
again.  We  were  all  mounted  and  armed  for  the 
chase.  We  dined  in  the  wood;  and  then  pursued 
a  fox,  and  tliat  detained  us.  As  we  arrived, 
the  moon  rose  between  tlie  two  towers,  but  we 
rode  in  the  dark  valley  through  the  rugged  streets 


of  the  litllc  to^vn:  wo  spent  the  night  in  a  large 
iron-foiindcrv.  In  the  morning  at  daylight  I  hur- 
ried out,  I  moaned  to  surprise  my  fair  one.  ^ature, 
with  her  eyes  shut;  I  longed  to  see,  Iioav  from 
this  side  she  ^vould  look  in  so  sweet  a  posture. 
Ohfriendl  —  all  the  tlower-cups  full  of  dew-mirrors, 
one  halm  paints  itself  in  the  pearly  ornamenis 
of  I  ho  other,  one  flowret  sucks  its  image  in  the 
cup  of  the  next;  —  and  thou!  thy  spirit,  thy  re- 
viving spirit,  what  can  it  he  hut  pure  dew 
fronj  heaven,  in  which  all  rellecls  in  purest 
primitive  heaulv.  Mirror!  —  deep  knowledge 
full  of  wisd(»m  is  thy  spirit,  in  which  c\en 
thyself  but  reflects;  and  all  the  good,  mankind 
is  endowed  with  by  Ihee.  is  only  the  mirr(»r 
of  their  purest  unadulterated  nature.  —  their  own 
idrnJity.  Psow  I  returned  from  my  way  to  the 
castle,  which  I  had  enwheeled  twice  in  ?rir/^r(l 
rnrr,  as  Pindar  savs.  It  lies  on  a  round  top, 
covered  with  short  grass,  the  flock  thronged 
around  its  dungeons  like  a  furcollar;  a  bleating 
furcollarl  I  had  bread  with  me.  which  I  distri- 
buted among  them,  as  the  German  emperor  did 
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among  the  Tyrolesc,  but  thpy  too  pressed  me, 
as  the  Tyrolese  did  the  emperor  and  screamed: 
'•More  bread !  more  bread !  ba ,  ba !"  —  I  had  no- 
thing more,  like  the  emperor:  I  was  in  danger 
to  be  tumbled  down  like  him.  I  broke  through 
them,  and  in  full  gallop  down  the  mountain, 
the  whole  flock  after  me  also  with  the  bark- 
ing dog,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain before  the  inn ;  there  they  awoke  the  whole 
party  of  travellers  with  their  bleating,  and  I  as- 
sure thee,  they  would  enter  the  guest's  room 
by  force.  I  must  lock  the  door;  I  think  the 
ram  would  have  forced  it  open  with  his  horns. 
Certainly,  if  the  Tyrolese  had  done  thus,  the 
emperor  must  have  provided  them  with  bread; 
but  they  did  like  the  shepherd,  who  remained 
thunderstruck  on  the  mountain  and  saw  his  flf)ck 
hurry  down;  "You  can  pen  together  a  thousand 
foolish  tricks,  as  the  shepherd  does  his  flock,"' 
my  brother  Francis  said,  as  he  saw  me  arrive  with 
the  flock  at  my  heels. 

Till  all  had  made  themselves  ready  to  start, 
I  walked  about  in  the  cow-house.    The  vard  is 


immensely  large,  a  ^hole  farm  Mould  find  place 
in  it,  they  call  from  one  barn  to  the  other 
with  speaking-trumpet.  The  cowhouse  in  the 
middle  forms  a  theatre,  a  semicircle  of  smooth 
cows,  at  each  end  closed  in  by  a  bull.  At  the 
end  where  I  entered,  the  ox  is  so  friendly  and 
j;entle,  tliat  he  tries  to  reach  every  one  who 
comes  near  him  with  his  tongue,  to  lick  him: 
he  bellowed  at  me,  I  would  not  let  him  beg 
in  vain,  and  had  my  face  licked  bv  his  foaming 
tongue;  he  liked  that  so  much,  that  he  would 
not  leave  ofi'.  He  pasted  all  the  locks  together, 
which  your  hand  always  strokes  in  such  line 
order. 

!^owI  will  describe  you  the  castle,  butcursorilv, 
for  where  1  cannot  caress  in  words,  I  do 
not  like  to  stay  long.  It  is  in  belter  state  of 
preservation  than  the  others;  even  that  ol  (ieln- 
hausen  is  not  nearly  so  perfect,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, why  it  is  not  taken  more  notice  of.  In 
former  times  it  belonged  to  the  barons  of 
3Iuenzeberg.  now  it  has  descended  to  the  Counts 
of  Stolberg.  —  The  castle  is  well  preserved  in  its 
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principal  walls;  in  the  interior  however  many  things 
are  decayed,  liie  parapet  is  entire  and  one  can 
walk  on  it  around  the  castle.  On  every  side 
one  looks  into  the  fruit-lands,  which  in  the 
distance  ascend  to  other  castle-ruins.  Thus 
helween  tombs  and  deserted  walls,  blooms  and 
ripens  the  eternal  blessing,  and  man  dare  only  ap- 
pear there,  when  blessing  is  there  too  and  traces 
and  invests  him.  The  sun  wheedlingly  gets  from 
our  Lord,  that  he  may  ripen  hundredfold  ears 
for  the  children  of  men.  The  sun  and  God  caress 
each  other,  and  that  is  man's  happiness,  for  he  who 
loves,  joins  in  the  love  of  Cod,  and  in  him  and 
by  him  the  divine  blessing  also  ripens. 

In  the  chapel  stand  still  some  columns  with 
their  gothic  capitals;  some  are  lying  on  the 
ground,  but  still  safe,  one  I  copy  here  for 
thee  but  imperfectly.  The  moonsickle  stretches 
the  scutcheon  aloft,  and  forms  so  the  capital 
with  two  interlaced  dragons  beneath  it.  People 
say,  that  they  had  golden  medals  in  their  jaws, 
in  that  way  they  are  copied  in  an  old  chro- 
nicle.   Another  is  still  much  fmer;  I  would  have 
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copied  it  too,  but  il  was  so  cold  and  damp  there. 
Roses,  wonderfully  carved  in  the  stone,  form 
a  wreath,  serpents  winding  through  it  and 
stretching  out  their  little  crowned  heads,  form 
a  second  wreath;  it  is  most  beautiful,  I  would 
have  brought  it  thee,  could  I  have  taken  it 
with  me.  \\  hile  I  was  drawing,  a  little  serpent 
came  forth  from  under  the  grass,  it  got  up  be- 
fore me.  as  if  il  would  look,  how  I  copied  tlie 
image  of  its  ancestors,  and  that  frightened  mc 
shuddering  out  of  this  solitariness. 

In  the  outer  castle  gate  the  hinges  are  still 
left;  over  the  inuer  door  on  the  sollar  stands  a 
stone-hearth,  encircled  by  a  little  brickwall  in  the 
form  of  a  niche.  There  they  made  the  pilch 
boiling  and  poured  il  through  a  hole  in  the  midst 
of  the  door.  Every  tiling  was  contemplated,  con- 
sidered, explained;  many  things  remained  imex- 
plained;  (he  wondering  about  former  times,  and 
that  Ihcv  reached  so  palpably  into  ours  made  us 
quite  stupified  people:  yea,  I  was  afraid  this 
old.  coarse-bony  time  would  suddenly  come  over 
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the  moment  of  presence  and  swallow  it  up.  — 
Oh  Goethe,  only  one  thing  is  of  cogent  force 
to  me,  my  being  in  thee:  after  ihnt  come  ihe 
end  of  all  things.  * 

Shall  1  take  thee  farther  wilh  me  on  my 
rambles,  or  is  it  enough  of  decayed  walls,  of 
wilderness  which  overthrives  all,  of  the  ivy 
which  sprouts  out  of  the  cold  ground,  restless 
climbs  up  the  desolate  wall,  till  it  becomes 
aware  of  the  sun,  and  then  instantly  again  des- 
cends, longing  with  wide-reaching  tendrils  for  the 
damp  dusky  depth.  Yesterday  the  sky  was  blue, 
to-dav  ruby-died  and  emeraldly,  and  there  in  the 
west,  where  it  covers  the  earth,  it  chases  the 
liiiht  in  saffron-ffarb  out  of  its  couch.  For 
a  moment  desirous  love  may  disport  seeing 
whole  nature  slumbering  soak.  Yes,  I  feel  it; 
when  night  falls  in,  every  little  root  drinks,  in 
each  is  an  appetite,  a  desire  for  food,  and  this 
attractive  power  enforces  the  earth,  which  does 
not  refuse  to  nourish  every  vital  germ:  and  so 
lies  in  each  flower-brow  fanciful  inspiration,  that 
draws   down  out  of   the    glittering  star-droplets 
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dreams  embracing  it.  A\  alk  over  a  meadow's 
carpet  in  stillful  slar-ful£;ld  night,  there  when  thou 
dost  bend  dow  n  to  the  green,  thou  w  ilt  perceive 
the  milHons  of  dream-visions,  w  hich  crow  d  there, 
where  one  often  borrows  from  the  other  wliim, 
oddness  and  hues;  there  thou  wilt  feel,  that  this 
dream  world  soars  up  into  the  bosom  of  the  ad- 
verting one  and  mirrors  itself  in  thy  spirit  as  re- 
velalion;  yes,  the  beauteous  flower  of  thought  has 
a  root,  this  sucks  nurture  from  the  warm, 
hidden  soil  of  senses,  and  ascends  up  to  the 
divine  light,  to  which  it  opens  its  eye  and 
drinks  it,  and  wafts  its  perfume  to  it;  yes,  the 
spiril-flower  longs  for  nature  and  God,  as  does 
everv  carlh-llower. 
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FRAGMENTS 

from  letters  nrittcn  in  Goethe's  summer-house. 

Anno  IS. 

To-day  I  have  seen  tliee  but  for  a  few  nio- 
menls  and  melhlnks  the  whole  of  life  is  awant- 
ing  to  tell  thee  all.  Music  and  art  and  language ; 
all  I  gently  might  sway  to  explain  myself  therein. 

I  long  for  inspiration;  —  Thou  art  for  what 
1  long!  —  Love  strives  to  be  inbosomed  within 
thee,  it  will  feel  itself  within  the  depths  of  thy 
spirit. 

Thy  presence  agitates  me  as  my  heart 
feels  the  possibility  of  giving  thee  a  presentiment 
of  my  longing. 

Thy  nearness  changes  all  without  and  within; 
that  the  breath  thou  respirest,  mingles  with 
the  air  which  also  my  bosom  drinks,  that 
makes  it  the  element  of  a  higher  world;  so 
the  walls  which  surround  thee  are  magnetic ;'  — 
The  mirror  which  catches  thy  shape,  the  light- 
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bcnins  which  graze  ihcc,  ihy  scat,  all  has  a  ma- 
gic;—  tliou  art  gone,  but  this  remains  and  fills 
Ihy  place  —  I  lie  down  on  the  ground  where  thy 
feet  were  standing,  on  Ihis  spot,  on  no  olher  do 
I  tcel  well!  —  Is  thai  a  fancy?  —  Teais  I  teei 
within  my  breasl,  thus  to  think  of  thee,  as  J  think 
now,  and  this  sadness  is  voluptuousness  to  me;  in  it 
I  feci  myself  raised  above  the  whole  terrestrial  life, 
and  lli;it  is  my  religion.  —  Certainly,  the  beloved  is 
the  elcmoiil  of  my  future  life,  in  which  it  engen- 
ders ifsoll,  in  which  it  lives  and  nurses  itself.  — 
Oh!  had  I  spirit!  —  had  I  iJiat,  what  mysteries 
would  I  impart  thee! 

Uevelalion  is  the  only  want  of  the  spirit;  for 
the  sublimest  is  ever  the  onliest  want. 

Spirit  can  only  be  struck  by  revelation;  or 
rather:  all  becomes  revelation  of  it. 

Thus  spirit  must  imparadise  itself.  —  no- 
thing without  the  spirit.  —  Heaven  and  bliss 
within  it.  How  far  must  inspiration  ascend  till 
it  raises  itself  to  heaven!  — 

AN  hen  the  whole  life  becomes  the  element 
of  spirit,  then  it  has  power  over  heaven. 
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The  key  to  the  higher  life  is  love,  it  pre- 
pares for  freedom;  freeiloin  is  spirituous  life. 

Thinking  is  inspiration  of  freedom. 

He  has  spirit  or  Is  spirituous,  who  recovers 
himself.  Inspiration  insists,  that  man  recover  him- 
self. When  thou  inspiritest  me,  thou  demandest 
thyself  Irom  me,  and  my  inspiration  tends  to  give 
thee  to  ihyself.  —  True  love  bestows  the  beloved 
on  himself.  —  How  very  true  is  that,  as  I  can 
only  think  thyself,  and  yet  must  bestow  all  thoughts 
on  thee. 

What  is:  to  love?  —  The  warder  aloft  calls 
out  the  nigh  morning-hour.  The  brisk  mind  slum- 
bering presages  the  coming  day,  it  breaks  forth 
from  its  dream-world  into  the  young  day's  inarm- 
ings  of  light.  That  is  love's  power,  that  all  is 
reality  that  before  was  a  dream;  and  that  a  divine 
spirit  enlightens  life  to  him  awoke  within  love, 
as  does  the  young  day  to  him  awoke  out  of 
the  dream-world. 

Love  is  comprehending,  and  that  is  pos- 
sessing. 

When  the  seed  lies  in  the  earth,  it  requires 
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earth;  once  stirred  up  to  life,  it  would  die  if 
taken  out  of  it. 

Within  the  earth  seed  tirst  changes  into  life, 
and  in  gcrnilnntlns;  earth  first  becomes  spirit.  — 

When  thou  lovesl,  thou  urgest  forth  to  light  as 
does  the  seeds  that  were  hidden  within  the  earth. — 

Why  does  nature  hide  the  seed  within  the 
lap  of  earlh,  ere  she  releases  its  life  forth  to 
light?  —  Life  also  lies  in  the  hidden  lap  of  the 
spirit,  ere  lii  I  he  germ  of  love  it  comes  to  Ughl. 
—  The  soil  from  which  love  germinates  is 
mystery.  • 

Mystery  is  of  fantasy  the  instinct.  He  whose 
spirit  is  endowed  with  this  Instinct,  has  the  arable 
land  for  the  germ  of  love. 

Fantasy  is  the  free  art  of  truth. 

And  here  powerful  thoughts  could  be  imparted, 
did  not  weariness  overcome  me,  I  must  be  con- 
tent that  I  feel  how,  in  slumber,  fantasy  becomes 
mediator  between  heavenly  wisdom  and  earthly 
spirit. 

Every  tliought  has  wings  and  flies  to  him  who 
prompts   it,   every   breath    a   thought,    flying  to 
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the  beloved;  only  Avhat  loves,  is  thought  and 
flies  —  yes,  thoughts  are  spirituous  birds. 

Were  I  not  in  bed  I  would  write  more,  but 
my  pillow  draws  me  down. 

In  thy  garden  it  is  so  beauliful!  —  All  my 
thoughts  are  bees  —  tliey  rush  in  through  the 
window  from  thy  fragrant  garden,  that  I  opened 
to  let  them  in ;  there  ihey  deposit  thclrhoney,  which 
they  have  gathered  in  thy  garden  full  of  blos- 
soms. —  And  though  it  be  late,  and  past  midnight, 
yet  they  still  arrive  one  by  one,  and  hum  around 
me,  and  wake  me  trom  sleep;  -  and  ihe  bees 
of  thy  garden  and  the  bees  of  thy  spirit  hum  in 
concert  about  me. 

Love  is  comprehending,  beauty  is  the  mystery 
of  tbi.s  comprehension,  and  so  deep  is  this  mystery, 
that  it  imparls  itself  to  none  but  the  loving  one; 
do  believe  it,  nobody  knows  the  mystery  of  thee 
as  I  do;  that  means:  nobody  loves  thee  as  1  love 
thee. 

Again  a  Hi  tie  bee!  —  ''TJiy  beauty  is  thy  life' 
—  it  wanted  to  hum  more,  but  the  wind  drove 
it  back  out  of  the  window  again. 
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That  In  thy  garden  I  sleep  for  a  nii^ht,  that 
Indeed  is  a  great  event  in  my  life;  thon  hast 
spent  here  many  a  glorious  hour,  alone  and  with 
friends,  and  now  I  am  alone  here  musing  on  all, 
—  and  I  gaze  on  all  this  in  my  mind.  —  Alas! 
and  as  to-day,  before  I  entered  the  lone  silent 
house,  I  still  ascended  the  mountain  to  the  upper- 
most tree,  overgrown  with  such  a  manifold  ver- 
dure all  managed  by  thy  hand,  spreading  ils 
branches  sheltering  over  the  stone,  on  which  is 
engraved  the  vow  of  remembrance!  —  There  on 
the  summit  I  stood  quite  alone,  the  moon-light 
stole  gently  through  the  foliage;  I  searched  for 
the  letters  carved  in  the  bark.  Alas,  good  night!  — 

If  I  steal  any  longer  the  dreams  from  sleep, 
then  my  thoughts  will  become  foam*). 


*)  German  proverb:  Traume  sincl   Scliiiurae:   dreams 
are  foams. 
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There  above  I  saw  thy  house  illumined.  1 
lliought:  if  by  this  light  thou  awaitedst  nie,  and 
if  I  traced  down  the  cool  moonlit-path  witli  so 
well  prepared  a  heart,  and  stepped  in  to  thee, 
how  friendly  thou  wouldst  receive  me.  Till  I  was 
come  down,  my  fancy  imposed  upon  me,  that 
thou  coulds-t  possibly  be  there,  and  though  I  was 
persuaded  that  this  light  burnt  alone  wilhin  my 
solitary  closet  (for  I  had  indeed  kindled  the  light 
myself)  yet  I  timidly  opened  the  door;  and  as  I 
became  aware  of  this  silent  loneliness,  —  on  the 
table  the  dried  plants,  the  stones  and  fossils,  and  the 
butterflies;  and  the  awful  gloom  that  played  with 
the  rays  of  the  lamp !  —  and  as  I  entered  there,  I  re- 
mained leaning  on  the  door,  and  first  took  breath. 

And  now  I  lie  on  this  little  couch  to  sleep, 
the  bed  is  hard,  only  a  straw-sack  and  a  woollen 
blanket,  and  to  cover  myself  a  gray  quilt  worked 
with  flowers,  and  none  knows  that  I  pass  this 
night  here,  but  thou  alone. 
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Tcrrcslrlal  youth  is  unconscious;  It  bursis 
from  the  bud,  its  disclosing  is  its  aim.  Conscious- 
ness of  youth  is  rather  supersensual  youth. 

In  thee  I  am  conscious  of  my  youth.  I  be- 
hold them  all,  the  golden  days  I  lived  within 
thee,  crowned  each  of  them  with  wondrous  blos- 
soms; proud,  loftily  pacing  along  with  ardent- 
brisk  spirit;  untouched,  chaste,  flying  before 
vulgarity  into  Jiiglicr  regions.  A  mild  light  ir- 
radiates them,  it  is  the  evening-light  of  thy 
life.  Alas!  and  to-day  is  also  one  of  them,  il 
joins  the  array  of  the  expired  ones,  majestic! 
triumphant!  —  though  I  am  alone  here  in  tlie 
deserted  Iiouse,  not  ready  for  my  reception  — 
the  traces  of  the  past  winter  are  still  here. 

Spirit  dives  into  youth  as  into  ocean;  youth 
becomes  ita  clement,  in  it  spirit  becomes  love. 
Youth  getvS  the  spirit  suitable  to  eternity  which  is 
eternal  youth, 

I  believe  in  tliy  presence  within  this  solitary 
chamber,  I  behcve  that  thou  hearken'st  to  me. 
that  thou  dost  advert  to  me;  I  speak  with  thee; 
lliou  askcsl  and  I  reply. 
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Every  one  aspires  after  youth,  because  the 
want  of  spirit  is  development  In  love. 

After  having  slept  a  little  while: 

Nothing  is  strange  to  genius,  all  is  element 
to  him.  In  love  one  is  genius  to  the  other,  and 
one  becomes  element  to  tlie  other. 

Thou  art  my  element,  within  thee  I  can  flut- 
ter with  my  wings,  and  this  is  solely  comprising, 
solely  sensing,  solely  having  thee. 

Though  thou  mayest  a  thousand  times  long 
out  of  thyself,  thou  never  wilt  recover  thy- 
self, unless  by  effusing  thyself  into  an  other; 
thou  never  wilt  be  in  an  other,  unless  he  be 
in  thee. 

Thinking  beholds  and  touches,  it  is  most  sensu- 
ous contact  with  the  mind  of  the  bethought  one. 

When  spirit  changes  into  music,  then  philo- 
sophy becomes  sensation. 

Again  and  again  I  have  wrapt  myself  in  this 
grey  quilt,  and  when  I  want  to  sleep,  I  must 
stretch  forth  my  hand  to  write  a  line. 

Is  it  true,  that  there  is  a  magic  of  life  which 
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begets  itself  by  dint  of  self-enlightening?  >vIio 
llien  would  sland  out  of  the  circle  of  its  spell?  — 

Good  night!  —  .it  thy  feel  I  shall  sleep  it  away. 

Yes!  —  I  will  believe  that  thou  art  here;  and 
will  not  stretch  my  hand  out  to  reacli  thee,  not 
to  frighten  thee  fronn  me,  —  and  yet  thou  touch- 
est  me,  —  the  air  changes  —  the  glimmoring  of 
the  lamp  —  tlie  shadows  —  every  tiling  gels  in- 
timation. 


Aognsl  2Sth.*) 

This  day  we  pass  over  in  silence.  To  me  thou 
art  from  ever.  \\  ho  would  disown  that  the  stars 
dominate  us?  —  thou  wert  complying  to  their 
influence,  and  so  tliey  elevated  thee  to  them- 
selves. I  know  all!  secretly  they  dispose  thee, 
that  thou  must  be  favourable  to  me:  I  be- 
hold witiiin   thy  look,   thou  art  content  of  me, 


•)  The  28th  of  Angnst!  Goelht's  birth-day. 
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thou  sayest  nought,  thou  closest  thy  lips  as 
tirmly  as  if  thou  wcrt  afraul,  they  would  talk 
against  thy  will.  Goethe!  »it  is  enough  to  me 
what  thy  look  utters,  also  when  it  does  not  rest 
upon  me.  Yesterday,  as  I  stood  behind  thee 
and  rustled  with  the  paper ,  thou  look'dst 
around ;  indeed  I  became  aware  of  it,  I  got  softly 
out  and  did  not  quite  shut  the  door,  I  saw  thee 
seize  the  letter  and  then  went  away  —  I  would 
not  watch  tliee  any  longer;  a  flitting  shiver  came 
o'er  me  as  I  weened,  thou  wouldst  now  read 
what  I  had  shaped  to  thee  last  night.  —  How 
rapturing,  Goetlie!  —  to  think,  now  he  accepts  of 
these  wheedling  speeches,  now  his  mind  friendly 
regrants  what  I  have  invented  for  him.  It  is  beau- 
teous what  I  say  to  thee,  love-spirits  they  are 
that  speak  with  thee,  they  jubilant  enwheel  thy 
head. 

Wilt  thou  know  how  my  fancy  shapes  thee  tome 
to-day  as  on  thy  birth-day?  —  on  the  ocean-shore, 
on  the  golden  throne-chair,  in  the  white  woollen  garb, 
the  purple  spread  beneath  thy  feet;  from  afar  the 
tfwhitc  sails  studding  tlie  high  sea,  swelling  in  the 
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gale.  Hying  briskly  past  each  other;  and  thou 
in  morning-light  reposing,  crowned  wltli  sacred 
foliage;  but  myself  I  behold  at  thy  feet,  witli  the 
clear  flood  I  had  drawn  from  the  sea  to  wash 
them.  —  So  in  a  thousand  fictions  I  ween  myself 
in  ihy  service,  and  It  is  as  if  this  were  the  ripen- 
ing of  my  existence. 


Hast  thou  ever  looked  inlo  tlie  disk  of  the 
setting  sun,  when,  his  rays  more  mildly  beaming, 
a  sharp  eye  is  no  longer  overpowered  by  his 
glanee?  —  hast  thou  then  beheld,  how  his 
own  shape  loosens  itself  from  him,  and  plunges 
into  the  red  flood  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
after  this  image  still  an  other  in  gentle  re- 
fractions, still  dying  in  otlicr  hues?  —  my  soul, 
when  the  mighty  splendour  of  thy  full  apparition 
no  longer  dazzles  so  strong,  and  the  far  weaves 
soft  veils  around  thee,  beholds  such  images  dart- 
ing from  thee  one  after  the  other ;  they  all  plunge 
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into  my  inspiration  as  into  the  glowing  bosom 
of  nature,  and  I  cannot  satiate  myself  in  this 
afflnence  of  beautcousness. 


September  3d. 

So  weary  as  I  was  late  at  eve,  and  so  fast 
as  I  slept  at  early  morn,  1  have  not  wrote  since 
three  days.  Thou  hast  not  asked  after  me  all 
this  time;  so  this  evening  I  came  into  thy  garden, 
and  on  this  seat  I  muse  that  thou  dost  forget  me. 
The  birds  are  already  used  that  I  sit  here  so  im- 
moveably  still.  How  odd  is  it  here  in  the  strange 
land !  —  hither  I  came  to  this  derelicted  spot,  to 
sink  deeply  into  myself;  then  I  behold  images, 
remembrances  of  earlier  days,  which  join  with  to- 
day*). To-day  as  at  morning-dawn  they  made 
music  before  the  roman  house'*),  and  as  the  Duke 


')  The  third  of  Sept. :  lilrtli-day  of  the  DulvC  of  Weimar. 
**)  The  summer-palace  of  the  Duke. 
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came  out  and  the  great  doj^s  impatiently  hastened 
on  before  the  people  and  spranj^  up  to  his  neck  — 
it  seemed  to  me  so  very  solemn,  as  he  friendly 
resigned  himself  to  their  rude  caresses  and  noilded 
beyond  them  lo  the  crowd  who  saluted  him  with 
s;real  shouLs.  Then  suddenly  lliou  dividedst  theni 
and  (he  exulting  redoubled  at  thv  appearance. 
—  To  view  the  two  fricnils  walking  to  and  ho, 
elevated  in  mind  and  benevolence,  that  was 
a  solemn  aspect  for  the  people  and  they  all 
whispered  to  one  another:  ivliat  a  firhhun  cotipJe! 
And  many  glorious  things  were  spoken  of  ye  both, 
and  each  of  your  movements  was  observed:  "'he 
.sniihw!  —  /w  iiinisl — t/tc  JJiiliC  hnns  on  him  I 
ihcy  shahe  hands!  —  notv  they  sit  (iojvnl"  —  so 
the  people  awfullv  repealed  all  (hat  passed 
between  you;  —  ah,  by  right,  for  from  your 
lyjth  united  love  emanated  their  happiness;  that 
ihey  all  know;  and  while  jou  were  conversing, 
the  crowd  stood  in  profound  silence,  as  if  iJie 
bliss  of  cenluries  was  to  be  called  down  upon 
them.  —  I  also  (ioelhe!  —  I  believe  that  you  both 
as    beings   of  a  higher   order   arc    endowed  wilii 
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the  power  of  securing  bliss  to  futurity:  for  in  the 
Duke's  mind  benevolence  has  long  been  matured 
to  a  sweet  truit  —  that  thyself  hast  said  — 
and  thy  spirit  streams  forth  light  —  light  of  wis- 
dom which  is  mercy  and  makes  all  tlirlve. 

As  thou  wert  gone,  the  Duke  bid  me  come 
to  him,  he  asked  li  thou  liadst  seen  and  greeted 
me,  this  I  must  deny,  for  alas,  tbou  hadst  over- 
seen me.  Dost  thou  still  remember  that  birth- 
day?—  On  the  evening,  when  I  stood  leaning 
behind  the  pillar?  —  thou  soughlst  after  me  with 
thy  look,  and  thou  foundst  me  also.  Alas,  how 
it  made  my  heart  glow,  as  I  watched  thy  spying 
look;  then  thou  reachedst  me  thy  glass,  that  I 
might  drink  from  it,  and  none  of  llie  others  was 
aware  of  it.  —  Many  days  have  past  since,  to-day 
I  am  alone;  there  lies  thy  house;  I  could  go  to 
thee  and  see  thee  face  to  face,  yet  I  prefer  here 
alone  in  thy  garden  to  conjure  thee:  ^"hclp  me 
to  think  thee,  to  feel  thee;'  my  faith  is  my  wand, 
with  it  I  create  my  world,  out  of  its  charm  all 
is  strange  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
It    alone    I    really    live.     My    tliinking    is    mira- 
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culous:  I  speak  willi  tliee;  I  look  into  thee! 
—  mv  prayer  is  lliat  I  may  strengthen  my  will 
to  Ihink  of  ihee. 


In  Goethe's  garden. 


The  whole  world  around  lightened  by  one 
sun!  thyself  alone  enlightened  within  me,  all  else 
in  darkness!  —  How  it  inflames  love,  when  light 
shines  upon  one  object  alone. 

Such  were  thy  words  yesterday:  "I  should 
write  to  thee,  if  even  it  were  folios,  it  would 
never  be  too  much  for  tliee."  Ay!  and  yet  thou 
knowest,  my  language  comprises  but  a  small  extent 
of  knowledge.  That  although  I  imagine  to 
shape  each  time  anew,  what  1  have  to  tell  thee, 
yet  it  is  ever  the  same;  and  for  thee?  —  is  it  not 
too  much  for  thee?  —  I  have  tried  like  a  mole  to 
dig  through  my  own  heart,  and  had  a  mind  to 
discover  there  a  treasure,  lightening  in  the  dark, 
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1  would  have  brought  that  up  to  thee,  but  In  vain, 
riicy  are  no  mighty  things  I  have  to  tell  thee, 
they  are  nought  but  sweetly  to  confess,  and  ir- 
resistible are  these  noughts.  Why,  caresses  con- 
sist in  imparting.  —  When  thou  dost  conch  upon  the 
bank  of  the  rillet  amongst  fragrant  herbs  and  11- 
bella  with  its  crystal-eyes  sits  dow  n  on  thee,  it  fans 
thy  lips  with  its  flapping  wings,  dost  thou  become 
angry  with  it?  —  If  a  little  beetle  crawls  up  tliy 
clothes  and  at  last  strays  into  thy  bosom,  dost 
thou  call  that  too  presumptuous?  —  this  little  crea- 
ture, so  unconscious  of  the  throbbing  heart  be- 
neath its  little  feet;  —  and  I — conscious  of  this 
enhanced  measure  of  thy  feelings,  am  I  to  blame 
that  I  intrude  upon  thy  heart?  —  behold!  that  is 
all  1  have  to  tell  tliee.  The  evening-breezes  swiftly 
skim  o'er  the  grass  down  to  me,  who  am  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  thy  hill,  musing  how  I  shall  lill 
up  for  thee  those  folios. 
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Do  I  lliink  of  thee,  tlicn  1  may  not  tarry  on 
the  ground.  Anon  Psvclie  agitates  her  ^vings.  slie 
feels  the  earlhlv  weight,  she  feels  herseU  entangled 
in  much  that  is  strange  to  her  celestial  calling; 
tJiis  gives  pain,  litis  makes  voeful. 

The  light  of  wisdom  only  shines  within  onr- 
selves.  What  is  not  inlv  revelation  will  never 
hear  the  fruits  of  recognition.  The  soul  comes  to 
meet  herself  in  the  beloved,  she  finds  and  em- 
braces herself  in  the  beloved:  thus  I  find  myself 
in  thee!  —  What  more  blissful  can  happen  to  me? 

—  and  is  it  a  wonder  that  I  embrace  thy  knees? 

—  1  might  impart  thee  all  I  have  learned  from 
thee.  —  AVere  the  spirit  what  the  m  ord  can  re- 
hearse, idea  would  occupy  a  small  region.  There 
is  also  somewhat  else  spirit,  as  what  may  be  caught 
in  the  net  of  lan2;uage.  Spirit  is  all  into  it- 
self transforming  life:  love  also  must  become  spi- 
rit.   ]My  spirit  is  ever  anxious  to  transplant  lhi> 
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love   into  itself,    out  of   this   my    immortal   life 
shall  and  must  rise  or  I  shall  sink. 


The  sun  sinks!  —  its  purple  awning  spreads 
over  thy  garden.  I  sit  here  alone  and  overlook 
the  path  which  thou  hast  guided  through  these 
meadows;  they  are  all  deserted,  nowhere  walks 
one;  so  lonely  it  is,  and  so  quiet  till  far  off;  and 
so  long  have  I  already  waited  till  all  should  be 
silent,  then  I  would  recover  my  senses  to  speak 
with  thee,  and  now  I  teel  myselt  so  disheartened 
here  in  the  almighty  stillfulness.  —  The  bird  in  the 
hedge  I  have  startled,  the  bell-flowers  sleep,  the 
moon  and  the  evening  star  wink  each  other;  whi- 
ther shall  I  turn?  —  The  tree  in  whose  bark  thou 
hast  carved  many  a  name,  I  have  quitted  and  I  am 
gone  down  to  the  house-door,  and  leaned  my 
brow  on  the  latch  which  thy  hand  how  often, 
has  lifted,  and  thou  hast  sat  there  in  joyousness  with 
thy  friends,  and  many  a  lonely  hour  too  thou 
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liast  spent  there.  Thou  alone  with  thy  genius 
hast  not  felt  the  awe  of  solitude,  gloriously  tri- 
umphing in  the  strife  between  sense  and  inspi- 
ration, these  silent  evenings  have  passed  away.  Oh 
Goelhe,  what  dost  thou  think  of  my  love,  which 
so  eternally  rushes  on  to  thee  like  the  flood  dash- 
ing on  the  shore,  and  would  speak  to  thee,  and 
can  say  nought  but  only  sigh  —  ^  es !  —  what 
dost  thou  think  my  love  desires?  —  myself  often 
as  awaking  from  a  dream,  am  surprised  lliat  the 
power  of  such  a  dream  controls  me.  But  soon 
again  I  stoop  under  the  shady  roof  of  its  arches 
and  bend  to  its  lisping,  and  let  my  senses  be  over- 
come by   the  wing  rushing   of  unknow  n   spirits ! 

—  divine  will  I  be!  —  divine  and  grand  like 
thee,  free,  above  the  haimt  of  man  I  will  stand, 
only  within  thy  light,  understood  only  by  thee. 

—  Arrows  will  I  shoot:  —  thoughts!  —  thee  they 
shall  hit  and  no  one  else,  thou  shalt  prove  their 
point,  and  by  this  secret  intercourse  my  senses 
shall  thrive;  bold,  strong,  brisk  and  joyous  shall 
be  those  vital-spirits,  for  ever  ascending,  not  sink- 
ing, streaming  towards  their  generator. 
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ll  is  night.  I  write  in  star-light.  —  \A  isdom 
is  Hke  a  tree  which  spreads  its  bonghs  through- 
out the  firmament;  the  gohlen  fruits,  ^^hich  adorn 
its  ftdiage  are  stars.  When  a  desire  comes  up 
to  taste  tlie  iruits  ot"  the  tree  of  wisdom,  how 
may  I  attain  these  golden  fruits?  —  The  stars  are 
worlds,  they  say;  —  is  not  the  kiss  also  a  world? 
—  and  is  the  star  larger  to  thine  eye  than  the 
ambit  of  a  kiss?  —  and  is  the  kiss  less  to  thy 
feeling  than  the  embracing  of  a  world?  —  \\hy? 
wisdom  is  love!  and  its  fruits  are  worlds, 
and  he  who  feels  a  world  in  a  kiss,  deceives  him- 
self not,  to  him  a  ripe  fruit,  a  star  matured  in 
the  light  of  wisdom  has  sunk  into  his  bosom. 
But  he,  friend !  —  who  is  nourished  by  such  ce- 
lestial food,  is  he  still  esteemed  to  be  in  his 
wits?  — 

iSow  I  go  to  sleep,  the  stillfulness  of  night, 
the  lone  time  is  spent  by  Psyche  to  come  forth 
to  thee.    Often  dream  leads  her  to  thee,  she  finds 
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\\\ev  (wosscil  pcrcliame  by  a  lluuisaiid  ihoughls 
none  of  wlikli  iiK'uliouii  lier.  lint  .she  lowers  lier 
wings,  and  kisses  liie  dnsl  ol  lliy  lot  I  (ill  lliy 
look  bends  down  u|)on  her. 


Slill  it  is  carlv;  ihe  nightingale  sweetly 
replies  to  the  stilHnl  night,  and  the  lark  dew- 
iiiiiuersed,  sleeps  in  its  nrsl  <in  the  ijronnd.  — 
Rather  to  be  the  nightingale,  who  gives  not 
his  nights  to  sleep  in  his  nesl.  —  ^^  hile  his  little 
wife  sits  hatching  ils  brood:  lie  on  the  next 
fnll-blown  tree  tells  lo\e-slories  lo  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  greets  the  driving  cloods  with 
sighs,  that  call  through  the  waving  gro\es  and 
the  ringing  vales.  —  Tliou  al.so  like  the  little 
nijih!in<iale-it>iie.  i)a[cliest  thv  brood,  whilst  F.  fan- 
cv  s  poor  delnded  child,  warble  my  wild  and  ar- 
dent notes  lo  the  moon  through  the  luibiierous 
gales  that  bring  her  a  cloud-cap  or  a  beard 
and    again    snatch    it    away,  —  I   only  want   lo 

III.      Diiry.  K 
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share  ii!  llie  brood  of  lliy  iicsl ,  else  mo  were 
a  nii;lilinii,n!e-coii|)le.  Thou  ilosl  wiile  Ixtoks 
of  which  i  hrive  no  mind,  ihoti  dost  vxiilc  for 
all  ihc  world,  not  for  me  alone,  hot  1  wriU'  ;done 
for  ihce;  —  I  would  also  sit  on  ihe  pleasiuil  iKMii^^h 
of  mv  fidihlown  Irce,  nol  loo  nii^h  Ihal  my  iiii;lil- 
warbliup;  not.  shake  ihiii^e  ear,  yv\  I  wouKl,  a 
nii^hllv  i^ale  horc  ihrougli  the  waving  groves  and 
riugiug  jiales  my  nightly  lays,  so  sofi ,  so  cU-ar, 
and  so  deep  out  of  my  breast  to  the  too  loo  distant 
friend.  —  IJut  when  the  sun-spying  lark  upsoars, 
with  shrilling  shoots  fo  silence  the  niglilingale, 
and  buoyant  calehes  the  njornlng-balni  over  Jhc 
clouds,  tlicn  I  sooner  would  be  I  he  lark,  jnhilant 
to  relale,  what  the  niglifingalegroaninglv  eon(es.->ed. 
Would  I  he  sun  come,  w"ould  it  go,  a  charm  leads 
ihrough  mv  senses,  wi(h  the  first  beam  lhal  darls 
on  my  couch,  higher  than  the  lark  in  towering 
ditties  lo  cxtdt  in  thy  glory  or  amid  the  flaring 
slars,  in  sharp  and  deep  harnKuiieal  sounds  to 
overlune  the  nightingales  love  sighing  tune. 
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Here  on   llils   hill   luy   wgrld   I  do   Kta\  o^  I 
Down  to  the  vjle  >villi  vtidiiro  soil   (>  ci ^rowii, 
Cross'd  by  the  p.ith  that  li;ids  bcvond,  ihcreoii, 
Tlie  >vhit.e  house  mid  tlie  hciglil  in  sunny   ntv, 
Oil  what  with  joy  docs  here  my  fanry  nreyV 

Hero  on  this  hill  my  world  I  do  survcvl 
Tho'  I  woidd  climb  the  couiilrics'  Klccjicst  brow, 
Where  man   can  see  jirows  sailing   to   and   fro. 
And  towns  alar  and  n»iar  llii'  niuuiilains  proud  array, 
It  woald  not  lure  from  lure  my  eye  to  stray. 

Ilfre  on  this  hill  my  world  I  do  survey  I 
Ami  tho'  a   Paradise  were  to  be  seen. 
Vol  I  would  ever  long  lor  jomler  tuflcd  greou. 
Whereof  thy  roof  before  my  gaze  does  >;tav  — 
For  iLia  alone  in\vraj>s  my  world   lor  aye. 


Auf  diesem  Hiigel  iiberseh   ich  mcine  Welt! 
Ilinab   in's  Thai,    mit  Raaen  sanlt,  begU-itet, 
Vom  Weg  durrhzogen,  der  hiniiber  leitet, 
Das  weifse  Hans  inmitten  aufgestellt, 
>Vas  ists  worin  sicb  hier  der  Siuu  gefiillt? 

K2 
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Rhymed  and  unrhymed  1  lell  ihee  the  same, 
and  ihon  art  not  lircd  with  listening;  here  in 
the  dusk  when  the  sinking  day  borrows  light 
from  the  rising  moon,  I  sit  on  tjje  beneh,  de- 
lighted to  survey  my  world  in  twilight;  a  few 
moments  since,  all  was  lying  in  sun-light,  then 
I  was  not  easy  whether  to  go  or  stay.  Now 
the  moon  is  up,  I  know  that  I  shall  remain;  in 
her  li^ht  1  recos:nize  my  ivorld,  her  beams  in- 


Auf  dicscm  Hiigel  iibeiseli  icb  meine  Weill 
Erstieg  ich  audi  der  Lander  steilste  HiJlien, 
Von  wo  ich  konnt'  die  Schiffe  fahren  sehen 
Und  Stitdte  fern  und  nali  von  Bergen  stolz  umstellt, 
Nichts  ist's  was  mir  den  Blick  gefessell  hiilt. 

Auf  diesem  Hiigel  iiberseh  ich  meine  Welt! 
Und  konnt'  icli  Paradiese  iiberschauen, 
Ich  sehnte  mich  zuriick  nach  jenen  Auen 
Wo  Deines  Uaches  Zinne  meinem  Blick  sicli  slcllt, 
Denn  der  allein  unigrcnzct  meine  Welt, 
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volve  mo  inlo  il.s  magic  limils.  nnd  wlialovcr 
Incredililc  I  deem  I  rue.  slio  docs  iiol  tlisowu  if 
like  sunlight,  doalingly  >slie  woos  into  llio  \ al- 
ley's bosom,  and  I  (.Icarlv  pcrroi\o,  nalnre  l<nes 
ilie  moon,  and   llic   moon  is  inclined  to  nalnre. 

Were  I  lo  Uiee  what  to  Ihc  moon  is  nalnre, 
who  vivifying  plays  within  her  pulses,  emits  soft 
airs  as  harhingers,  lays  down  the  western  breezes" 
seed -fledged  pinions  in  the  dew-wet  soil,  rouses 
its  ben-ell  ins;  strcnirlh  to  her  frnsiferous  darts, 
then  my  whole  being  would  but  accept  of  thy 
beauty.  Many  blossoms  open  to  her  view,  many 
disporting  speeches  flow  from  my  lips  to  thee; 
many  dew-dvops  glitter  in  lier  light,  many  tears 
of  joy  '"ire  treasured  under  thy  influence. 
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The  converse  of  yesterday  on  tJie  bench  in 
lliy  moon-lit  garden;  between  thee  and  me  a  tree 
full  of  glorions  blossoms ,  forth-streaming  elec- 
Irical  fire  into  the  cool  night,  and  from  the  breeze- 
moved  branches  6lo>-»ly  wliirling  adown  on  thy 
brovv  and  mine,  and  adown  in  the  luxurious 
klooming  herb  around;  also  our  words  from  the 
love-moved  lips  wjiirlcd  ado\vn  in  the  Inne 
night-stillness  around. 

AViLhlii  lliy  bosom  1  would  sleep  awav  my 
wliole  life.  —  A  bud  of  future  blossom  hidden 
in  my  bosom.  —  Ay!  a  bod  jjidden  in  Iby 
inmost  core,  so  closely  folded,  so  beaiilcoiisly, 
so  Ijappily  llironged  llierein.  —  il  luit  could 
more  inly,  more  cdiscandedly  be  eud)odicd 
than  ihis  gej'in  of  fiiliire  blossom?  —  Aia.s! 
Ibou  kiiowesl  my  bebcsl.  —  From  olhers  io  be 
hid  and  not  uufelt  by  me.  —  Ay!  bid  in  thy 
breast,  wbcre  liieir  pitjiidices  not  leacli  me, 
and  (low  away  over  me  as  tlie  surges  flow 
away  over  tlie  deepest  ground;  deep  in  tliat 
ground  I  would  live    impassionaled  with  thy  dl- 


vine  n.'itme,  and  .ill  lliat  j)o.sscs  In  ihy  o\ilcr 
Iiro.  I  ^^<)lll(l  slc(>|)  il  a\v;iv  williin  ihy  bosom, 
.')iul  llu'  (!i«'.'iiii.s  (»r  lliv  rarllilv  tale  .should  no\«n" 
lianii  ine,  llicy  would  not  loiuli  me  willilii  lliv 
breast,  llioiigh  lliry  mij;hl  sonieliiiu's  hcdew  my 
love  Nvilii  tears  as  tin*  iloiids  hedew  the  sleeping 
ImkIs;  vcI  I  slioidd  feel  as  fast  rctoled  in  lliee, 
not  to  he  (lisMiissed  with  niv  red  jlieeks,  hrown 
h.iM.  Iierv  glance  and  panliiii:,  lips.  pas>ioi;  away 
a>  ihe  evening  red  pas>e>;  —  nav  ! —  thon  eler- 
nallv  \voidd.sl  arccpt  ol  iiiy  Ion  e;  —  \vuidil.->t  llntu 
nol?  —  —  \\hy  wonldsl  thon  not  speak?  —  / 
hrarhett  to  ihcc.  —  Hnt  ^vhen  I  panse,  ^vhy  an- 
swer not?  —  A  pause  also  is  music. 


^^  hen  1  said  yestiM'dav,  the  paiist?  in  innsic 
were  the  condnctor  <d'  all  nmsieal  spirits;  anil 
that  no  more  than  one  panse,  like  the  nder  as- 
cends the  throne  when  its  fori;oer's  sway  has 
died   awav.   then  thon    hast   laui^luMl   at   these  Ian- 
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rios  and  ahsiirdilies,  lliouoji  wouldsl  Ii.ivo  ni'^ 
ONpiainoa  wiiat  is  the  pause.  —  in  my  pensive- 
ness  I  had  rallier  strange  visions  of  il,  1  ne- 
ver could  lay  hold  on  them,  for  never  lo  be 
caught  is  peculiar  to  the  pause.  It  urges  forlli 
as  in  a  deep  dale  a  well,  whore  the  times  resort 
to  drink,  for  musical  spirits  always  are  thirsty; 
and  having  drunk  thev  soar  aloft,  never  ihey  re- 
main on  the  ground;  soon  to  the  well  ihey  re- 
turn to  drink;  then  flapping  the  air  wilh  buoy- 
ant WMUgs,  shrilling  or  .sighing,  roaring  or  whist- 
ling ihey  one  above  the  other  bear  their  ditties 
into  ihe  cool  ether,  from  where  their  thirst  again 
leads  them  in  the  valley  to  the  well  (';f  the  pause. 
The  deeper  the  well  forth  springs,  the  sweellier 
thev  become  honsy  hv  the  draught;  the  more 
eliriolv  Mafls  ihem  aloft,  the  more  ardently  for 
the  well  lliev  pant;  till  once  peering  above  the 
stars,  thev  do  not  return;  for  all  will  return 
there  above,  by  their  own  inspiration  again  lo 
he  found;  the  tunes  gulping  from  the  well  are 
silence-drunken;  —  atid  this  is  the  pause  swaying 
music:  with  silence   to  inel)rialc  the   tunes. 
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Thou  ail  (he  ilccjicsl  \v»'ll!  —  frcmi  ihce  I 
tin  ink  .sileiKC  iiilo  my  soul;  in  miiu'  ear  t(»  hearken 
thee,  in  mine  eves  to  hehohl  ihee,  ami  on  niv 
lips  to  laslo  thee;  and  mv  senses  all  ^vil^i  my 
hrealh,  gloriotK>>lv  walh-d  soar  on  hy  this  ihiinkiiess 
with  thee.  —  Ay,  chniiken  with  the  pause-Inspi- 
rited, limelul  ail  ol  ihy  voice,  of  thy  lyre  Nvhieh 
in  all  inarniini:,  leeiin^s  Mails  among  and  over  the 
stars,  hixniioii.slv  evpandii^s;  aeross  the  sileiicc- 
paii.sin^  skies. 

Lo!  that  is  the  draui^^ht  which  ycslerdny  I 
drew  in  thai  well  (d"  ihy  own  wisdom,  when  1 
\\ab  inehriated  wllh  drinkitii;  the  silence  of  ihy 
spird. 


Pause,    for  the  spirit  is  space   to   regenerate; 

—  to  he  sensuous  (d'  its  calm,  is  to  accept  of  its 
procrealive  power;  in  it,  aspiring  germs  devolve, 
move    and    heconie    independent  —  grow    spint. 

—  iNo    other   improvement    than    spirit,    no   frec- 
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flom .  no  lionvcn.  no  spnco  liul  spirit  nlnnn.  — 
P.1US0  is  space.  Is  spirit  umilkrcd,  the  well  vvliose 
dranghl   inspirils  mnsic. 

iMnsic  is  s[)ivil  imbodied.  is  sensual  eNpansion 
of  spirit. 

lie  wlio  is  sensuous  of  musie.  is  sensually 
touched  by  the  spirit. 


Heaven  has  space  only  in  the  spirit.  —  Spirit 
frames  celestial  space;  the  larger  it  expands,  I  he 
larger  heaven  expands.  Heaven  is  not  severed 
from  temporal  life  by  an  abyss  that  in  dealh  we 
overleap;  Heaven  immediately  begins  where  we 
first  feel  impelled  for  the  conception  of  ihc  di- 
vine. By  learning  to  conceive  the  divine:  forlh- 
springs  the  germ  of  heaven.  —  As  (iod  has  cre- 
ated from  nought  the  world:  an  c<x<i  out  of 
Avhich  immortality  creeps  forth;  Pause  is  that 
sphere  of  nought,  out  of  which  in  consciousness 
of  inspiration  the  immorlal  germ  of  life  creeps  forth. 
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I  lliank  theo  llinf  lliou  wort  rome;  \\\c  sky 
Mas  so  c;rcy  and  Him,  I  looked  oul  Inio  (he  far, 
I  ihouglil  it  wouhl  overtake  ine  as  the  wea- 
ther, when  spare  tears  dropped  from  Ihe  clouds,- 
and  (he  sky  was  heavy  and  sad  and  looked  more 
gloomy  as  if  it  had  much  rained.  —  Then  tho\i 
earnest.  —  Thou  hast  said  notljing  of  farewell, 
and  hast  troubled  me,  for  the  complaint  was 
on  my  lips,  —  nay,  it  was  fairer,  not  to  say  lare- 
well;  —  not  thou  and  /.  —  How  have  I  spent  this 
(Ime?  —  too  happy!  to  be  nigh  to  ihce,  blessed 
every  breath  of  mine;  this  I  do  call  celestial  air, 
—  and  thou?  —  have  T  not  displeased  thee?  — 
Ah,  do  not  (rouble  me,  forget  wliat  would 
not  agree  with  thee,  when  sometimes,  too  ea- 
gerly, I  did  not  imderstand  thy  gentle  hints.  My 
ardent  frame  of  mind  lays  no  claim  (o  (hee,  it 
is  like  music  which  also  requires  no  earlhly 
possession,  but  it  attunes  the  hearkening  min<l 
to    sympathy,    to    echo;    yes!     may    il    resound 
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for  a  ^vllilc  within  thy  car.  ^\itl»in  lliy  hoar},  all 
lliat  I  flared  Icll  ihee.  Passion  is  music,  a  phe- 
nomenon ofsublimestpOAvcrs,  nol  willioulbul  most 
deeply  wilhin  us,  it  guides  us  to  meet  wilh  yon 
ideal  sell,  for  M-hose  sake  Ihe  spirit  is  inuale 
^vilhiu  the  body:  this  sclj  whicli  alone  can  raise 
passions,  can  shape  and  form  them.  Man  will  he 
bred  by  inspiration,  the  whole  earthly  life  is  then 
to  this  spiritu.il  one,  as  the  soil  is  to  the  fruit- 
grain,  thai  springs  up,  a  thousandfold  to  yield. 
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Only  eternity  realizes,  for  what  once  shall 
decay,  may  it  stralghlly  decay,  to  day  or  to-mor- 
row, that  is  the  same;  but  love  hears  all  to  the 
heavenly  realm,  love  is  all  comprising,  all-pervad- 
ing like  the  sun,  and  yet  it  propitiates  every  spi- 
ritual charm  to  be  possessed  of  itself,  secluded 
in  itself,  intrusted  with  itself;  it  engages  the  spi- 
rit to  seize  peculiarity  in  a  peculiar  way.  'I'hus 
love  dealij  with  me,  in  ihee  I  become  master  of 


my  spirll,  —  and  Ihoii?  —  llie  lucid  ^rccn  \\ln<Ii 
ihc  tree  spioiils  Inrlli  in  lonowrtl  venial  slronglli, 
bears  witness  llial  Uie  sun  tlails  far  into  its 
pilli.  —  Ami  thou  art  recreated  by  this  love! 
.art  lliou  not?  — 


Ho  who  sees  thee  ^^ilh  bodilv  eyes  and 
sees  thee  not  through  love,  does  not  see  thee, 
thou  odIv  appearesl  tJu-ough  love  to  tJie  love- 
ronjnring  spirit.  'I'iie  more  ardent,  tlie  more  racv 
tliG  exorcism:  the  more  glorious  thy  appearance, 
and  the  more  potent  Uiy  innue;ice.  Dear  friend! 
lo  my  exorcism  thou  hast  most  intimately  prc- 
senliated  thyself;  in  every  thought  I  have  involved 
thee  as  in  a  magic  round,  and  whatever  niay  he 
its  tenor,  thou  managest  it  thoroughlv  and 
abidest  in  every  shape  which  my  spirit  does  pro- 
nounce. — 
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It  is  Inio,  in.ngic  Is  ningic;  it  ahrogaics 
ifs  own  self,  and  tlicrefore  they  deny  its  reality; 
iliey  believe  what  has  a  sensual  body  only  is 
real;  and  to  them  understanding  must  serve  but 
as  a  sensual  soil.  But  the  work  of  God  is  ma- 
gic: the  love  in  our  breast,  immortality,  freedom, 
are  magical  cngenderings  of  God;  ihey  are  only 
niainlainod  withiu  us  by  the  power  of  his  con- 
juration, his  breath  is  their  life,  they  are  our  ele- 
ment and  in  it  we  eternalize  ourselves,  and  though 
enchantment  may  vanish  into  nothing,  how  easily! 
—  yet  it  is  the  only  base  of  reality,  for  it  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  divine  spirit. 

The  innating  of  thedWine  nature  intoearthly  life 
and  its  dying  into  innate  pain  is  of  conjuration 
the  magic  spell. 

Pain  lies  in  nature  as  the  mighty  transition 
from  noueht  info  maarical  life. 

Life  is  pain,  but  as  we  have  only  as  much 
life  as   our   spirit   supports,    we  are  indifferently 
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aworo  of  llns  pnin  whicli  is  life;  for  if  our  spirit 
Mns  slronp;.  IIkmi  llip  .s|r<>up,csl  pniii  would  he  llio 
lilgliest  dcli<;lil. 

Jn  mv  love,  bo  it  fiirewrl!  or  wolromo.  mv 
spirit  ever  floats  bclwcen  dcli2,l»l  and  paii),  for 
ilioii  slrcngllicnost  my  spirit  and  vet  it  can  hardly 
brook  it.  Transition  into  the  divine  i>s  ever  \voe- 
ftd,  yet  it  is  life. 

All  appropriation  in  spirit  is  painful,  all  what 
wc  learn  and  perceive  gives  ns  pain  in  gaining 
it;  as  soon  as  it  has  been  received  in  ns,  it  has 
enhanced  our  spirit  and  enabled  it  to  penetrate 
life  more  vigorously,  and  what  before  gave  us 
woe,  that   we  now  enjoy. 


Wisdom  inhales  anl  exhales  life,  wc  live  in 
wisdom,  not  out  of  It.  Consciousness  is  of  wis- 
dom the  breath,  wisdom  forth  breathes  ihee  to 
nourish  my  senses. 

He  who  is  sensuous  of  wisdom,   his  ihotightvS 
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ami  (oelings  !)ccoino  cn-a  urois  cni»cmlcr(.nl  l)y  il 
inlo  spiril,  like  as  iialmc  <Mii^*ii(iors  iiilo  sonsiial 
lilo.  AVIicn  ill  ii!v  love  ibou  ait  soiisnoiis  ollliine 
own  self,  llit'M  llioii  (lost  hrcallio  wisdom,  for 
niv  love  lorlhbrlngs  the  llionghl  in  wliicli  wis- 
dom franies  thee  an  ideal.  Of  heaveidv  wisdom 
the  art  is,  in  the  loving  lo  mould  tlie  frame  of 
tlie  beloveds  genius,  and  thus  makes  Ihe  beloved 
sensuous  of  his  own  ideal  in  ihe  loving. —  Thai 
is  of  wisdom   the  arlfnl  slralri.  through  ihe  htviiig 


to   inspirit    ihe   hehtved. 


Art  is  also  magic,  il  likewise  conjures  ihe 
spiril  inlo  an  enhanced  visible  appearaiice,  and 
the  spirit  also  must  wander  over  liie  bridge  of 
grief,  to  enler  its  magic  round. 
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All  wlial  roncoriis  llic  lirnri  l)ol()n:^s  In  art. 
AVlicn  to-dav  iuTioccnrc  is  inspiiiled  \\\\\\  lovp, 
<()  morrow  ll  \vill  prarlisc  (lie  nrl  lo  please  llioo, 
IIkmi  I)v  art  it  rules  lliv  own  alTeclIon  upon  It- 
self; I  hen,  lo  live  worlliv  of  love  is  the  arlfiil 
rlav-^vork  of  innocence,  and  never  wonid  be  averled 
from  It,  for  as  love  arl fully  frames  of  a  liii;l»or 
life  the  i^erm.  therefore  despairs  he  who  is  pushed 
out  of  love.  JNay,  even  des;iair  oflen  is  of  love 
a  Irai^ie  problem  for  nrl.  lo  frame  I  he  spirit  into 
a  hiij;her  complexion  ofslren:;lli.  Il  is  art  which 
leads  love  vicloriously  ihroiigh  all  events  and  for- 
bids  access   to   amiihilalion. 
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All  valliuiily  sj>iriluali/cs  sonsiKiI  life.  This 
toilsome  endcfivour,  so  deeply  founded  wllliiii  iis, 
Ircely  lo  leani  create,  lor  liilmc  life  produces 
llie  £;erm  of  higher  organisation.  What  hy  euer- 
gle  concenlralion  ot  all  spirituous  l.tcnllies  art 
produces,  once  hy  inslinct  cvidves  in  ihe  mind 
and  hody  of  a  Iransfiguraled  life. 

In  this  Hie  ihe  spirit  oidy  is  fcruienlliig.  in  a  fu- 
ture life  to  he  created  a  sensual  hodv,  animated 
hy  love.  Spirit  is  ol  a  Iransllgnratcd  e\I>lence 
llie  sensual  life.  This  striving,  moving,  longing 
and  searching  of  Ihe  human  sj)iril,  lo  replenish 
every  torm  here  on  earlh.  is  a  ferniriiting  to 
ripen  into  supernal  hh*.  Theretore  the  indelali- 
gahle  endeavour  for  higher  accomplisiimenl ;  Ihere- 
forc  our  enjoyinenl  also  of  the  meanest,  IJiat  wilh 
consciousness  and  hy  Instinct  of  truth  succeeds 
In  art. 

Sensual  life  is  Impregnaled  wllli  spirit,  to 
forllihrlng  it  Iiilo  supernal  life. 
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Ihnl  is  of  flclion  llic  ni.'uvclldus  art.  prar- 
(i.sed  Ijv  love,  lo  j>ros(Mili;tlo  llio  idoiil  iiiaTi  —  iJic 
goiiiiKs  of  llio  beloved.  —  Love  bolwccn  llie  j^c- 
niiis  of  the  beloved  and  the  lovioi^  remains  mvs- 
lery,  for  none  underslands  ihc  £,eniiis  but  only 
I  he  lovinc;.  — 

These  h'nes  I  wrile  lo  thv  genins  and  would, 
lie  gave  me  answer.  —  I  Irace  lliv  genius,  ihou 
also  Iraccst  him,  for  llie  poel,  in  love  only  minds 
his  own  irenius.  So  fate  has  disnostMl  of  us  bolh 
in  ihinc  own  self  lo  meel  logelher.  —  Thou  hast 
said:  hr  n/io  n'on/d  he  n-rrstrd  from  his  own 
^riilns  ircn:  undone;  hat  griiiu^<i  were  immorta- 
lity; mmi  conid  lose  the  conscience  of  it,  hut  never 
part  with  it ;  and  he  who  had  faith  in  his  own 
genius,  ever  would  be  in  the  reach  of  his  sn- 
jyerufil  strength-  —  3Iy  genius  also  playingly 
evolves  of  fancy  the  marvclhms  slrenglh;  how 
olten  my  fiction  becomes  clear  consciousness  of 
I  he  beloved,  shoul'.l  nof   this  hove  c\  erlas'inir  re- 
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sull?  —  as    each    Icinporal    propension    has    its 
event?  — 

Ihe  intercourse  between  thee  and  me  forlh- 
hrings  spirits.  Thoughts  are  spirits,  my  h)ve  is 
the  hatcliing  ^varmth  for  the  spirit's  offspring. 
The  thoughts  h)ve  thee,  they  are  In  thy  behalf; 
man  has  thoughts  to  be  bred  by  them.  The  ^hole 
spirit-universe  is  onlv  to  elernalize  man.  Eter- 
nity is  not  an  evcHasling  course  of  life,  It  is  ths 
unconceived  of  supernal  spirit,  to  be  conceived 
by  mankind  spirit,  and  everlasting  to  be  born  to 
light. 

Ay!  love  only  would  mind  the  genius,  as  it 
would  last  for  aye;  and  my  love  like  the  striving 
of  all  life,  ardently  endeavours  for  a  higher  one. 
It  wants  to  be  inbosonicd  in  that  future  life  of 
thine  and  spent  in  that  higher  complexion  of 
thine,  and  enhanced  to  quite  joyous  enlivening 
of  thine. 
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Tlic  voliinle,  love  is  Imprct^nalcd  wllli,  Is 
germ,  is  iiulicallon  of  Iriilli;  \\liaL  could  c\cr  pre- 
vent its  unfoldinc;?  —  and  then,  where  sl)onId  the 
wonder  be  at  an  end?  —  as  wonder  is  supernal  life. 

In  this  world  coniniulual  lilc  is  the  elenionl 
for  lo  or£rani/,c  a  future  life,  nolwithslandinj;  what 
man  living  together  expert  by  the  story  of  daily 
life;  also  the  web  of  the  inllucncies  on  one  another 
is  that  eletnenl  bv  which  be  framed  our  future 
organisation.  ANbat  in  a  fuluro  existence  becomes 
spirituous  strength  and  instinct  to  evolve  in  higher 
faculties,  that  begets  itself  by  relation  and  con- 
ception in  the  clement  of  this  world.  —  ^^  hen 
I  see  the  little  birds  build  their  nest  or  also  the 
spider  its  web,  then  I  must  believe  that  by  in- 
fluence of  an  earlier  existence  they  might  have 
gained  faculties  which  now  are  born  an  instinct 
into  sensual  life,  and  that  likewise  all  what  we 
gain  by  art  once  as  instinct  of  divine  faculties 
shall  evolve  in  a  higher  life. 
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on  en  Nvlicn  I  saw  the  rctl-glowing  tops  ot 
Tyrol  and  could  not  conjure  niv  anxiety,  and 
could  not  brook  lo  lliink  ol  llieir  despair;  then 
1  had  ihis  vision  ot"  llieir  joyant  gh)ry.  go- 
ing inio  death,  that  Cod  bet;lovved  on  them,  by 
struggling  to  enhance  their  sensual  strength  into 
a  divine  nature.  —  What  we  gain  by  our  own  va- 
liance,  ihal  becomes  our  own;  it  devolves  that  tli- 
vine  power  to  beget  itself  within  us,  like  as  Cod 
engenerates  him  by  himself.  For  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  as  that  we  become  God.  —  For,  that 
we  endeavour  aloft,  of  that  we  are  conscious; 
—  for  sensual  life  strives  out  of  us  into  divine 
life;  —  where  should  this  striving  end?  —  where 
be  satiated?  — 

Why  exults  the  heart  of  the  warrior?  why 
does  the  brave,  the  noble  not  shun  in  the  ar- 
dency of  combat  to  kill  —  a  man's  life,  cheered 
by  love,  lo  which  every  day  God  blows  in  his 
breath?  —  Whence    this   glorious    inspiration   of 
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coinltat  wliicJi  fe;irs  iiol.  ft'cl>  ilst-lf  ciilKinccd  willi 
llie  fl()\viiii|,  lilood.  giislietl  l)v  lln-  <»\mi  £||-.'ui(I  iiiiiid. 
—  And  on  IJic  leinniibraiicc  ol  d;iriii£;.  ol"  pci.se- 
vcraricc,  of  vlclory.  reposing  as  on  I  lie  swoelo^l 
lanrels!  —  A\  ere  llnol  a  divine  spark,  bf^gcllinj:,  ilself 
in  the  linnian  mind?  —  and  is  nol  one  single nionicnl 
ol  the  diviiiilv  in  us  an  clernity  in  ilsoll?  and  is 
nol  each  low  instigation  a  germ  of  elernily?  —  all 
vvlial  is  received  in  a  higher  sense,  is  like  the 
fruil-scalcd  Held,  soaking  the  snn-bcams;  inspi- 
ration soaks  illvine  light,  the  eternal  power  to 
enliven  the  starving  senses.  Spirit,  enjoyment, 
strength,  faculties,  all  nuist  he  fructified  with  the 
divine;  man  nnist  he  divine,  else  he  were  not 
a  I  all. 

Lol — as  tlie  snn-heatn  ripening  the  frnit  is 
a  mirror  shape  of  that  liallowing  inspiration  which 
everlasting  repairs  man  anew,  not  to  forsake  fu- 
ture di^iuilv;  also  that  in.spiration  for  comhat 
where  the  liighest,  hunum  Ji fc,  is  pledged,  is  the 
mirror-shape  of  that  contest  for  eternity,  wlierc 
the  highest,  spirit's  life,  too  is  pledged  to  struggle 
fur  the  hereditary  divine  right.  —  And  so  I  have 
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oflcn  calmed  my  despair  of  ihe  Tyiolese  hero 
llofer,  and  all  the  others,  when  I  thought  that 
they  pledged  here  their  earthly  life  for  a  divine 
nature  gained  by  this  victorious  struggling. 

Ay  Goethe!  take  care  of  this,  that  like  the 
young  unripe  fruit,  ere  it  becomes  matured 
by  the  darting  sun,  also  man  ere  his  disposi^ 
lion  has  become  V\  ill,  is  oidy  passive,  and  God, 
darting  his  maturing  light  on  him,  is  active.  But 
here,  ripening  with  inspiration  for  all  that  is 
comprised  In  life,  armed  wIlli  maturity  of  free 
will,  man  is  active  and  God  is  passive;  and  that 
is   to  gain  freedom  by  our  own  self. 


When  I  was  born,  thou  wast  long  ago,  and 
when  I  saw  thee  first,  then  the  strength  of  all 
thy  mental  faculties  corradiated  into  mine,  and 
may  be,  they  begot  in  me  that  instinct  for  higher 
faculties.  —  And  that  may  be  the  evcrlastingness 
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of  love,  from  life  to  life  to  be  born  into  a  higbcr 
instinct  for  higher  perfcclness.  And  of  all  that 
\vill  become  grand,  the  germ  must  be  love;  and 
to  him  who'll  ask  what  will  become  ot  my  love, 
I'll  answer:  "it  is  a  celestial  germ  rooted  wilhin 
me,  once  springing  np  inlo  supernal  life,  endowed 
with  all,  mv  love  aims  at. 


\Vhat  \\ore  to  me  the  present  without  the 
past?  —  should  I  not  know  once,  that  thou 
yvnst  rvhn  no7v  is, — what  of  me?  —  what  do  I 
want,  having  lived  the  past?  —  What  I  have  lived, 
never  parts  from  me;  the  more  I  confide  in  the 
past,  the  more  devoted  I  feel  to  the  present.  — 
Love  only  passes  through  life  to  forlh-bring  it- 
self into  eternity.  —  All  is  dream  in  life;  when 
irfe  is  past,  dream  is  past.  —  Love  only  passes 
through  dream,  a  veracious  life  into  eternitv.  — 
He  in  whom  love  awakes,  will  not  avale  in  tiie 
drowsiness  of  earthly  inconsequence. 

III.      DiAry.  la 
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Nor  tlo  I  feel  a  home  in  this  Jelliarglc  exis- 
tence. —  Tliat  I  love,  is  the  real  existence  I 
awake  in,  when  I  am  alone  thinking  or  weening; 
and  with  nie  fly  the  Gods  into  this  lonely  pcn- 
siveness,  there  to  ensphere  my  senses  and  in- 
spirit them  with  that  prophetic  look  which  not 
by  way  of  life  comes  to  meet  with  us,  —  but 
from  higher  spheres  transcendently  sinks  adown 
into  love's  presence,  and  again,  when  from  love 
we  swerve,  ascends  to  heaven.  —  Tliou  for  me 
art  such  an  unknown,  lone  receptacle,  where 
from  heaven  futurity  comes  down,  wholly  to 
swoop  the  present. 

As  I  was  still  so  very  young,  like  a 
young  clear-limbered  stem  beneath  the  wood- 
borne  oaks,  bending  its  gold-leaved  branchery 
to  the  gale.  Ay!  when  young  life  was  still 
so  pliant  and  so  llatlering  and  so  passion- 
less, then  I  faced  of  futurity  the  most  deli- 
cious prospect.  How  rich,  how  pure,  how  mar- 
vellous were  the  plans  of  this  spring!  Were 
my  dreams  large  enough  to  comprise  all? — sa 
closely    blended   with    each    other  weening   and 
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Ihonglit,  feeling  and  inspiration,  —  slill  the  mind 
and  body  not  outgrown  its  bud!  —  At  that  lime 
I  fancied  my  whole  happiness  shrunk  to  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  in  the  small  hut,  with  the  ivy  and 
the  eglantine  creeping  along  its  walls,  hidden  by 
powerful  oaks,  that  aUowed  the  sun  only  when 
noontide  heralded  him,  to  peep  in  all  the  secret 
verdant  nooks.  There  I'd  dwell,  aloof  and  un- 
known to  men,  only  the  grand,  the  slender  one, 
of  lofty  gait,  black  hair  and  black  sharp  brows, 
with  ripe  lips  and  sweet  talk,  with  daring  look 
—  ay!  —  how  may  I  describe  him  beauteously 
enough  and  more  than  all  the  others?  —  he  alone 
slioidd  know  the  fmlive  way  to  the  hut;  abscon- 
dely  winding  through  bushes  and  thorns,  fulgent 
in  the  purple-dawn,  with  his  brow  sweeping 
aside  the  boughs  tiiat  shake  their  dew  'pon 
him,  there  every  brake,  every  shrup  he  would 
pry;  and  would  find  me  at  length  at  the  rill 
that  showed  in  its  mirror  the  shape  of  the  be- 
loved one  that  I  to  him  would  be;  and  then  I 
was  to  him  that  beloved  one,  and  all  the  delight 
I  was,  his  ardent  heart  might  ever  have  asked  for; 
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so  charmingly  these  sweet  reveries  kept  nic  fet- 
tered in  ticcp  thought,  that  none  could  s\vcr\e 
nie  oiif  of  them,  nor  inlease  me  in  such  feelings 
to  make  the  hearts  throb  for  each  other;  but 
when  in  the  evening-breeze  I  briskly  drove  across 
the  park,  and  the  fire  of  the  setting  sun  pierced 
through  the  loop  holes  of  the  bushes,  like  of  many 
a  spear  the  darting  flash,  to  hem  me  in  my 
wild  career,  then  glowed  my  cheeks  and  vio- 
lently throbbed  my  heart  with  feeling  love-inspi- 
rited, and  my  features  emitting  glorious  beauty 
from  it. 

AVhen  early  in  the  morning  I  sauntered  along 
the  wood,  down  I  dropped  on  the  dewy  gra.s.s 
and  pored  on  all  I  saw,  and  numbered  the  little 
pearls  thai  hung  at  the  halms  and  in  the  flower- 
cups.  Wandering  home  not  unsatisfied,  no!  with 
exulting  far  beyond  the  daily  life  events,  I  telt 
possessed  of  secret  delight  which  none  could  guess, 
and  my  converse  with  men  was  an  unconsciously 
playing  irony. 

What  would  men  have  deemed  this,  had 
they  known   of  it?   foolishness,    madness,    total 
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foolislincss!  —  and  yd  il  wns  a  heavenly  pedagoj^y. 
il  was  (rt  spiills  llic  njyslic  velalions  villi  nie, 
llial  like  electrical  sparks  ran  fermenting  through 
whole  life  to  leap  over  its  brim  into  a  celestial 
clement.  —' 

When  now  I  sing  tliat  song  of  thine,  where 
the  lover  leaving  the  wood-cotlagc,  praises  the 
heautcous  night,  and  Jiowcvcr  would  give  a 
thousand  such  only  for  one  given  hy  his  sweet- 
heart who  there  dwells,  then  I  bethink  me  at 
limes  amidst  llie  same  forest  where  I  so  sweetly 
mused;  slill  weening  myself  in  (he  little  uioon- 
glanccd  bed,  with  tlie  delights  of  farewell  within 
my  heart.  —  And  now,  as  I  know  thee,  I  think 
that  a  propitious  demon  should  then  to  my  fancy 
have  lent  those  lineaments  of  thy  youth-lime, 
that  my  love  might  comprise  thy  whole  life.  — 
Be  friendly,  prav,  to  these  fancies  of  mine,  it  is 
so  sweet  an  earnest  in  their  wooing  thy  favour. 
"Nay,  hear  me,  there  is  no  behest  1  ask  of  thee, 
but  what  the  spirits  ivill  to  bestow  'pon  me. 
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Love  is  of  a  supernal  nature  Uie  lofty  preg- 
nancy; the  more  pure  the  fire,  our  spirituous  orga- 
nism will  be  nurtured  wilh,  the  moregrand  and  pure 
the  spirituous  race  will  be  framed  in  us.  And 
as  in  a  noble  born  man,  even  by  the  most  dege- 
ncralcd  fate  bis  race  never  will  be  denied  by 
his  instinct.  Thus  also  in  this  sensual  spirit-re- 
lation to  a  future  life,  mostly  by  instinct  will  be 
comprehended  what  organizes  spirit  for  a  higher 
complexion;  and  for  thee  it  is  not  a  problem, 
that  an  instinct  of  that  higher  race  in  me  bore 
me  towards  ihee  in  love;  and  as  a  spring  of 
water  glides  through  the  hidden  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  secretly  throngs  to  nourish  tlie  roots 
of  herbs  and  flowers,  thy  spirit  throngs  to  tlie 
roots  of  all  my  thoughts,  breathing  in  them  that 
Instinct  for  a  higher  life. 
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(ieniiis  is  the  cncioaclnng,  volupluoiisiicss- 
giiossing,  lliirsling  inslinol;  its  impulse  vanquishes 
the  slothlul  timorousness  ami  ever  incites  llie  spi- 
rit to  new  energy.  —  The  more  passionate  the  ge- 
nius is  in  man,  the  more  impellent  is  happiness 
wiUiin  iiim;  the  more  powcrftilly  he  strives  to 
vanquish,  then  the  more  scem-o  ho  is  of  being  sa- 
tisfied; —  thus  thou  hast  afliniu'il  lo  uio.  —  in  my 
love  lo  thee  I  am  in  suspense  between  this  timorous 
pniu  and  genial  eagerness  lo  vanquish  the  Indolence 
of  my  spirit  and  feel  bliss.  Sometimes  the  spirit 
feels  itself  sadly  derelicted,  even  a  trifle  occupying 
the  place  of  this  enthusiastic  inspiration,  and  llien 
all  its  fervency  is  vanished.  l)ut  \iu\\  could  I  brook 
tliis?  If  (jod  has  siunmoned  me  forlh  from  nought, 
if  he  has  formed  my  being  as  a  pure  claim  on 
bliss,  then  I  shall  acquire  bliss,  in  the  magic 
of  love;  and  by  wani,  by  divinely  impregned 
longing  for  beauteousness,  genius  ever  and  anon 
upbears  his  weary  wings  failhfidiy  and  firmly 
to  convey  this  heart  to  thy  abode,  with  my  soid 
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to  feel  thee,  with   my  spirit  to  compreliend  and 
profess  thee,  quite  as  thou  art  in  thy  essence. 

And  if  all  this  be  Irue  \vhat  here  1  tell  thee, 
and  we  may  meet  again  in  a  higher  life,  think 
then,  ihat  my  genius  shall  be  a  match  for  thine. 


TO  GOETHE. 

March  22.1  1832.*) 

Here  from  ihe  depLhs  of  the  mountains  I 
come  uncalled  for,  unforeseen  as  often  in  former 
limes  upon  ihy  path.  In  the  Bohemian  high-lands, 
where  like  a  bird  of  prey  I  hung  o'er  thee  on  the 
jutting  rocks,  dost  thou  still  remember?  —  and 
as  I  then  climbed  down  quite  chafed,  my  veins 
ihrobbing  in  my  head,  and  thy  hand  wiped 
off  the  dust  from  the  lashes  of  my  eyes;  and 
from  my  braided  hair  gathered  the  little  sprigs  and 
moss,    and  laid   them   softly   down    beside   thee 


*)  writlen  mi   llie  tl.'iy  of  liis  tle.itli. 
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on  (lie  seal?  —  Uiou  knowest  of  flinf  no  more. 
IMnIlihulcs  linvc  passed  by  lliec,  li.Tiling  ihec 
^vIlIl  lovul  slionls  of  fame,  they  l>ore  %vrenlhs 
before  Ibce,  the  banners  lliey  have  (lonrisbod. 
klnj^s  have  come  and  tonehed  I  he  skirls  of  thy 
manlle  and  brought  thee  goKlen  vessels  and  k'»id 
chains  of  lionour  on  ihy  free  neck.  1  hmi  know- 
est no  more  that  I  planted  all  the  galhered  flow- 
ers, the  Avlid  licrbs  into  thy  bosom  and  laid  my 
hand  upon  it  to  lix  them  there.  TImhi  knowesl 
no  MKHe  of  my  hand  withheld  mid  thv  breast, 
and  that  thou  ealledsl  me  the  Mild  hop  \\hieli 
wouUl  root  there,  to  wind  its  tendrils  growing 
up  aronnd  thee,  lliat  nothing  mighl  be  seen  on 
thee  but  oidv  the  wilil  iH)p.  Lo!  in  this  double- 
wall  of  rock  and  niouniain-deplhs.  abides  (d  eebo 
the  jovfnl  call;  I<»!  u\y  breast  is  sneh  an  artfully 
framed  doublcwall,  that  ever  and  anon  a  ihonsand 
times  the  joyous  .shouts  of  so  sweet  a  (ale  echoes 
across.  Where  should  it  end,  this  life  ol  youthly 
mirth,  that  in  my  keeping  is  so  safely  housed 
and  in  enthusiasm  the  most  pure  is  involved,  as 
in  the  sweet  nursing  of  my    infant-time! —  Tliy 
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brealli,  in^vllIcll  the  God  Inimorlallly  halh  blown,  in 
sooth,  in  me  lias  l)lo\vn  ihe  brcalli  of  inspiralion. 
Be  pleased  to  bear  mc  sing  once  more  ihe  me- 
lodies of  my  fairest  paths  of  life,  and  in  the  ex- 
cited rhvthm  of  momentary  joy,  where  of  spirit 
and  sense  the  vital  sources  stream  into  each  olhcr, 
and  so  exalt  each  other,  that  not  the  experienced 
alone  become  sensible  and  visible,  but  the  imvi- 
sible,  unheard  of,  too  be  known  and  heard  of. 

Is  it  of  drums  and  trumpets  the  jubilating 
chime  which  shakes  the  clouds?  is  it  of  barps 
and  cimbals?  —  is  it  of  thousand  instruments 
the  tumult,  that  at  conimando's  call,  disposing 
solves  itself  into  the  measure  of  pure  strains, 
forms  warbling  shapes,  pronounces  accents  of 
celestial  influencies,  penetrates  into  mans  spi- 
rit, with  hue  and  ligbt  espouses  sense  and  mind? 
—  is  it  this  genial  power,  which  rimiiing  through 
the  veins  conjures  the  blood,  tbe  earthly  to  re- 
ject, to  nurse,  to  bring  forth  of  supernal  love, 
of  supernal  ligbt  the  genuine  fruit?  —  is  it  not 
thou  who  hast  consummated  it  in  me,  when  it  still 
fulgurates  within   my  soul?  — yes,   it   fulgurates 
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when  I  lliliik  of  llicc!  —  or  Is  if  only  slialnis, 
—  ninscfiil  and  wccnlni;.  only  grazina;  jilianlasy, 
nol  csponsing  with  iU  revelations,  wlial  I  have 
lo  conlide  lo  these  leaves?  —  \\halcvor  it  he!  — 
lill  iiilo  (Icalh  Ihis  nuisic  of  Ihc  lir.sl  love  may 
lead  me.  Af  ihv  feel  I  planl  ihe  ha^s.s.  il  shall 
pullulate  a  palm-grove  for  (liee.  lo  wander  in 
ils  shades;  all  whaf  of  lovely  and  s\\erlly  ihou 
hasi  said  lo  me.  ihal  shall  whisper  from  twig 
l<»  Iwig  like  sofi  rar(»ls  of  Iwillering  hirds;  — 
he  y<ui  kisses,  yon  caresses  between  us,  I  lie  hu- 
ne\ -dropping  fruils  of  ihis  grove;  hul  ihe  elemenl 
of  m\  life:  harmony  wilh  llie«\  \\ilh  nalure.  with 
(lod.  of  whose  lap  juises  llie  ahundaucc  of  ge- 
nerallon,  upwards  lo  light,  iulo  light,  decaying 
in  light —  he  that  the  torrent  the  most  powerful, 
which  encompasses  ihis  grove,  lo  make  il  lonely 
wilh   me  ami   ihce 


Dost   ihou  still  know  as  thou  hadst  me  come 
again  in    twilight?  —  Thou   knowcsl  nought  —  I 
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know  all,  I  am  the  leaf  etched  with  the  remem- 
brance of  all  blissfulness.  Yes,  I  am  of  this  remem- 
brance the  essence  and  am  noililng  else.  —  Nay, 
I  went  around  thy  house  waiting  for  twilight, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  gale  I  thought:  "if 
it  might  be  dark  enough  already;  and  if  thou 
mightst  deem  this  to  be  twilightV"  —  and  fearing 
to  fail  thy  orders,  I  went  once  more  round  thy 
house,  and  when  I  then  stept  In,  thou  scoldcdst  me 
that  I  were  come  too  late,  since  long  it  were  dusky, 
thou  hadst  since  long  awaited  lue;  then  thou 
wouldst  ask  for  a  white  woollen  garment  aud 
put  aside  the  day-dress  and  say:  ''now  as  night 
is  come  down  by  nailing  for  thee,  tve  nill  be 
quite  nightly  and  comfortable;  and  most  nicely 
lannginous  will  I  he  to  thee,  for  thou  shnlt  to 
day  confess  to  me."  Tlicn  I  stooped  down  on 
the  ground  between  thy  knees,  and  embraced 
thee,  and  ihou  nic.  Then  thou  saldst:  '"do 
trust  in  me  and  tell  me  all  what  offered  vio- 
lence to  thy  heart;  thou  grant  est  that  1  ne- 
ver have  betrayed  tliee;  no  word,  no  sound  of 
what  thy  passion  has  raved  to   me  has   ever 
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come  o'er  jny  Jip'i;  notr  lell  nw ,  for  it  is  not 
possible,  thy  (mn  hrart  all  this  time  should 
liave  been  without  passion,  tell  me  now  rvho  he 
was?  — do  I  hnoni  him?  —  and  how  w<i.i  it?  — 
wliat  hast  thou  more  learned  and  ea'pericnccd 
which  made  thee  forget  me?    — 

riicn  dear  friend,  I  spoke  the  truth,  when  I 
assevcred  thee  that  my  heart  had  been  quite 
al  case,  dial  nought  had  touchef»  me  since  llien,  for 
in  (hat  same  nu)ment  before  thee,  all  was  bul  a 
weening,  and  a  pale  phantom  the  whole  \\orId.  and 
in  iJiy  presence  vanished  all  what  had  happen d 
to  me;  in  full  consciousness  I  durst  avouch  me 
linked  with  thy  beauty,  for  I  looked  in  ihv  face. 
But  thou  by  all  means  wonldst  know  the  slorv 
which  in  vain  I  tried  to  invent,  for  I  w as  rather 
ashamed  that  no  love-story  had  happened  to  me. 
Now  I  thought  of  one  and  began:  once  I  walked 
as  in  a  dream,  now  I  an>  awake  again;  here  in 
moon-liglit  on  tliy  [)().s()m  I  know  who  1  am  and 
what  thou  art  to  me,  how  1  belong  ever  to  thee 
and  never  to  another,  as  thou  fascinalest  me!  — 
but   once"  —  and    then   I    began    my   love-story. 
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And  tlioii,  most  glorious  one,  didst  not  sul- 
fer  me  to  speak  on,  and  cricdst:  "//o/  no!  — 
thou  art  viinc!  —  ihou  art  viy  vui.se,  no  others  I 
—  J70  other  sliaJl  dare  say ,  that  lie  was  pos- 
sessed of  tJiee  as  I  am,  iJtat  thou  wast  devoted 
to  Jihn  as  well  as  to  me,  that  he  was  so  secure 
of  thy  love  as  I ivas.  1  have  loved  thee,  1  have 
forborne  thee,  the  bee  bi'ings  not  more  care- 
fully and  Iwcdily  the  honey  from  all  the  flower- 
cups  together,  than  I  gathered  delight  from 
thy  lips,  Jrom  thy  thousandfold  love-over- 
pourlngs." —  Then  my  braids  fell  down,  tlion 
took'st  them  up,  and  called  them  brown  snakes 
and  hid  them  in  thy  garment  and  drew  my  head 
to  thy  breast,  on  which  I  should  repose  from 
aye  Lo  aye  and  disburden  myself  of  thinking  and 
doing;  that  would  be  fine,  that  would  be  true, 
that  would  thus  be  the  right  sweet  l«)unge  of 
my  existence.  That  is  the  fruit  of  paradise  for 
which  I  languish:  to  rest,  to  sleep  with  con- 
sciousness of  being  near  the  most  glorious. 


AFTER  GOETHES  DEATH. 


LETTErx  TO  A  FRIE>D. 

So  far  I  had  wvolc  yesterday,  when  I  weiil 
in  tlie  evening  at  ten  o'clock  into  society,  I  had 
resolved  to  expose  once  more  to  Goethe  all  the 
sweet  and  important  events  I  had  lived  over 
with  him,  in  a  cyclus  of  such  letters;  now 
all  stood  so  very  clear  before  my  eyes  as  it 
it  had  but  just  happened.  IMy  soul  was  deeply 
moved  and  far  from  men  like  the  moon  when  il  is 
beyond.  In  such  frame  of  mind  I  oflon  fly  a  vorv 
high  pitch  of  humour,  so  I  was  of  great  wanton- 
ness yesterday.  They  were  alicndv  informed  of 
(ioeQie's  deatli;  I  told  tliat  I  had  to-day  for  the 
first  time  since  years  written  to  him;  nobody  im- 
parled   me    ihe   doleful   news.    I  spoke   miirli   of 
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(ioolhc;  al  one  o'clock  in  ihc  night  at  homo; 
\he  news  papers  lay  before  my  coDch,  I  road  Ihe 
news  of  liis  dcalh;  I  was  alone,  I  did  not  need 
to  give  acconnt  to  any  body  about  my  feelings; 
1  could  so  calmly  look  forward  to  all  it 
would  bring  me;  for  It  was  quite  dear  that  this 
love,  tlie  tlrst  and  imique  source  of  my  being, 
was  not  slaunched  with  his  death.  I  fell  asleep 
and  dreamt  of  him,  and  awoke  to  rejoice  that 
just  now  I  had  seen  him  In  dream,  and  I  slept 
again  lo  dream  on,  and  thus  I  passed  the  night 
in  sweet  consolation,  and  was  conscious,  his  spi- 
rit had  been  conciliated  witli  mine,  and  nought 
were  lost  for  me. 

Upon  whom  should  I  then  transfer  this  orphan 
leaf  that  I  wrote  on  the  day  of  his  deatli,  if  not 
to  (he  friend  who  with  so  inlimale  sympalhy 
heard  me  speak  of  him,  and  if  it  were  lo  him 
but  what  is  a  wilhered  leaf  by  the  wind  whirled 
before  his  feet,  however  he  will  perceive  it  has 
growrj  on  a  noble   stem. 

I  will  relate  here  to  you  the  issue  of  von  last 
evening  with  Goethe;  when  I  parted  he  alleudod 
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me  vvilh  llir  tnpcr  In  the  second  room,  whilst  he 
embraced  me,  (he  btirning  candle  dropped  from 
his  Jiand,  I  ^vas  about  to  take  it  up,  he  would 
not  allow  it.  '''Leave  it  there,"  said  he:  "/'/  shall 
hum  a  mnrh  for  me  in  the  floor,  irhere  last 
I  beheld  thee;  as  often  as  I  heroine  aware 
of  this  hurnt  spot  I  mil  think  of  thy  dear 
appearance;  as  often  as  I  step  on  it  I  shall 
7veen  a,s  if  thy  hand  had  ensnared  my  foot.  Be 
tJtou  ensnared  to  jiie ,  he  mine.  I  am  in  rvant 
of  thee."  —  he  kissed  nic  on  the  brow  and  led 
me  out. 


Were  it  not  wrong  ihat  on  ihe  festival  ol 
glory  the  mists  of  secret  reproaches  would  arise 
and  darken  (he  sun-clcarcd  horl/.on,  then  I  should 
liere  accuse,  just  her  of  whom  ihe  friend  knows 
that  she  would  fain  appear  pure  and  free  from 
every  tainl  of  neglect  in  love;  y^'s.  ihis  ashamed 
heart!  —  look   how   great   is    its   olTcnce   against 
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love,  to  whom  not  only  a  branch  of  ihis  sacred 
tree  of  glory  was  Intrusted,  yea,  the  tree  itself 
which  thrives  these  stems  in  everlasting  rejuve- 
nescence, was  given  to  her  love's  care;  and  she 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  forsook  the  shelter  of 
this  tree  which  grew  on,  verdantly  prospering 
without  her. 


Oh,  should  I  never  mend  what  I  had  deine- 
rited  and  regain  what  I  had  lost?  —  Perhaps  that 
the  clipped  pinions  will  grow  hereafter;  perhaps 
1  shall  overtake  him  and  come  to  my  place  of 
rest,  having  no  other  mind  than  to  enjoy  rest. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

Ascended  iiilo  heaven!  —  llie  ^vorld  inane!  — 
the  paslnrage  deserted;  for  certain  it  is,  thai  tfiy 
fdot  no  more  wanders  here;  may  the  snn  sliine 
yet  hisire  the  tops  of  yonder  trees  which  thou 
hast  planted;  may  the  cloudy  sky  cleave  asunder 
and  the  hhie  heaven  open  to  ihenn,  they  never 
\\'\\\  thrive  in  il;  hut  this  love!  —  how  were 
it.  /'/  tJiat  there  above  spread  its  blossom-crown 
a  carpet  beneath  thy  feel?  —  If  il  strove  up 
on  and  on.  till  its  lop  wouUI  touch  ihc  stool  of 
thy  feet,  and  there  disfolding  all  its  blossoms, 
whirling  their  fragrant  sighs  around  thee;  — were 
not  I  hat  also  to  number  to  heavens-mlrlh?  — 
To  (iod  nothing  is  impossible,  say  the  godly; 
and  what  is  possible  that  must  happen,  say  the 
wise:  lovers  alone  say  nothing,  for  they  have 
faith:  their  life,  their  brealli  displays  supernal  spi- 
rit;  what   should   thev   ask   for  more?  —  I  have 
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faith  111  ihee,  that  tliou  dost  hear  me,  that  mv 
sighs  ascenti  to  ihce.  —  Here  on  earth  It  was  not 
possible;  the  crowdln*^  coil  of  dally  life  let  long- 
ing not  prevail;  no  lone  day,  no  trusty  night 
came  to  its  aid;  —  myself!  —  I  myself  said  a  hun- 
dred times:  thou  art  lost. —  Thou  Lord!  who 
hearst  me,  to  whom  I  intrust  he  may  hoar 
me,  give  answer!  —  Since  they  say  thee  dead, 
my  heart  throbs  with  secret  expectancy:  it  is  as 
if  thou  hadst  summoned  me  hence  to  surprise 
me,  as  heretofore  in  thy  garden,  where  from  tufted 
lanes  thou  steppcdst  forth,  the  ripe  apple  in  thy 
hand,  which  then  I  threw  on  before  thee,  to  lead 
thy  walk  to  the  arbour,  where  the  great  globe 
lay  on  the  ground;  then  thou  saidst:  ''there  lies 
the  globe  of  the  world  at  thy  feet,  and  yet 
ifmu  liest  at  my  feet  I"  —  Yes,  the  world  and  I 
lay  at  thy  feet;  that  cold  world  above  which  thou 
stoodst  elevated,  and  I  who  strove  up  to  thee. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass:  the  world  remained 
lying  there,  and  me  thou  drewest  up  to  thy 
heart.  On  thy  heart  ardently  throbbing  in  thy 
breast,  1  lay,  and  did  not  comprehend  how  bliss- 
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fnl  tliat  was.  My  dear  Lord!  —  Is  all  thai  again 
lo  recover?  —  with  sweet  consciousness  again  lo 
wander  llirongli?  —  may  I  absorb  these  tears? 
may  I  rely  on  the  daring  conviction,  that  love 
allains  all,  and  when  I  attain  thee,  will  thou  bid  me 
welcome? —  Oh.  rool  into  me.  ye  magical  powers 
of  love!  —  ye  stars  keep  senlrv,  begird  me.  let 
none  wllhin  the  sacred  halo  ot  mv  consleMatlon, 
none  of  ihe  false,  mil  roe  real-world,  which  be- 
came betrayer  lo  us,  and  severed  ns,  and  led  me 
astray,  me  poor  blind  chlM  away  from  my  lord ! 

—  AVhat  have  I  searched,  and  what  have  I  found? 

—  who  has  joyously  smiled  on  me?  —  whose  in- 
arming have  I  filled  with  ihe  loving  conscience,  that 
lie  never  should  inarm,  one  more  ccslasled  with 
happiness?  —  Thou  wast  satisfied  in  me,  thou  dldsl 
rejoice  to  view  the  infanl-heart  vigorously  bursllng 
forth  the  spring  of  enthusiasm!  —  why  must  this 
spring  be  drained?  could  not  the  whole  stream 
of  life  —  should  it  not  flow  on  to  meet  thy  smile, 
thy  greeting,  thv  beck  and  bidding?  —  must  it 
not  turn  to  thy  liking,  and  with  a  thousand  ser- 
pentine curls  ensnare  thee,  and  love  in  a  thousand 
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smooth  bcndings  enwheel  thee?  Where  was  it 
beauteous  but  alone  with  thee?  thou  wast  aware 
of  the  graces,  their  far  pace  already  echoed 
the  rhythm  of  thy  Inspiration!  The  placid  fire 
of  thy  dusky  eyes,  the  soft  reposing  of  thy  limbs, 
thy  smiUng  at  my  naive  narrations,  thy  docile 
devotion  for  my  raptures.  —  Ay,  and  thou  leanedst 
thy  sacred  brow  on  my  breast  and  lookedst  up  to 
me.  who  also  became  sacred  by  thy  presence. 


TO  THE  FRIEND. 

Perhaps  1  shall  forfeit  your  little  devoHon 
to  me,  when  I  let  you  down  so  deeply  in  my 
heart,  where  all  is  so  odd  that  people  would 
say  it  were  madness.  —  Yes,  madness  is  the 
right  partition  between  the  eternal  immortal 
and  the  transient.  All  that  comprise  life,  must 
soar  up  as  the  eagle  soars  up  to  the  sun, 
and    not    shun    the    consuming    of    its    earthly 
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j^armciils  in  the  tlivine  lire.  The  spiiit  will  in- 
dceil  learn  lo  niulergo  lis  transligurallons;  he  will 
hccome  aware  that  he  is  iiiviilnerablo,  thai  he 
is  endless. 

I  should  tell  you  all  more  elcarly,  I  should 
imparl  you  the  slory  of  ihe  events  within  my 
soul,  and  ever  let  you  hut  perceive  the  exult- 
ing, the  grievous  exulting  of  my  senses.  You 
are  my  friend  or  are  you  not,  I  do  not  know: 
but  ever  I  must  consider  you  as  such,  as 
you  stand,  amidst  the  secret  of  my  breast,  a 
pillar  on  which  I  lean,  and  if  you  were  not 
there,  this  epoch  would  overflow  me,  like  the 
deluge  of  a  torrent,  which,  after  the  vernal-show- 
ers are  withdrawn,  again  softly  returns  into  the 
rivets  of  his  bed;  and  as  the  expert  swimmer 
from  the  jeopardous  height  plunges  Into  the  floods, 
before  such  eyes,  to  whom  he  would  fain  prove 
his  daring:  so  venture  I,  for  you  are  witness  of 
my  yielding  to  these  demoniac  powers, —  these 
floods  oi  tears  in  which  I  play,  these  vernal  love- 
inspirilings  of  yonder  time  with  Goetlie,  and  the 
upbraidings  which  arise  in  me,   would   tear  my 
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heart  \\\\U  j;,ricf,  did  not  the  friend  liear  and  re- 
verberale  in  his  own  feelings  what  here  assails  me. 


The  last  of  the  blooming  time  is,  to  im- 
prrgn  the  flower  willi  ils  fructifying  dust, 
then  the  hreezes  sportingly  waft  the  loosened 
leaves,  trifling  a  while  with  the  apparel  of  spring: 
soon  no  eye  will  perceive  their  splendour,  for 
their  season  is  gone,  but  the  seed  swells,  and  in 
the  fruit  reveals  the  mystery  of  generating.  When 
i/icse  haves  of  inspiration,  loosened  from  tlieir 
stem,  shall  whirl  about,  and  like  yon  little  blos- 
som-crowns, having  breathed  their  fragrance,  mo- 
lested by  the  earthly  dust,  with  flagged  wings,  at 
last  do  bed  tired  beneath  the  ground:  perhaps 
that  tlien  in  the  heart  of  the  friend,  to  whom 
now  they  breathe,  the  bliss  of  this  beauteous 
love  between  the  Poet  and  the  c/iild  gloriously 
avers  itself. 
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TO  GOETHE. 

How  dcisirous  wast  tliou  for  love!  —  how 
desirous  wast  thou  of  heing  beloved!  ^' Thuu 
lovcst  inc,  dost  thou  not  ?  it  is  indeed  thy  earn- 
est, is  it  not?  thou  hast  never  betrayed  me?" 
—  so  didst  thou  ask  and  silently  1  beheld  thee. 
"/  am  easily  deceived,  each  can  delude  me, 
do  ilwu  not  delude  me,  I  ivill  rather  the 
truth,  even  if  it  should  pain  me,  than  be  im- 
posed upon!"  ^Vhcn  excited  by  this  couA-erse, 
I  tenderly  conferred  with  thee  and  demon- 
strated sweet  arguments  of  thy  presence  within 
me,  then  thou  saidst:  '"nay,  but  thou  art  true, 
with  such  a  voice  love  alone  can  tell."  Goetlie, 
hear  nic!  to-day  love  also  speaks  from  me;  to- 
day! the  thirtictli  of  March,  eight  days  after  that, 
of  which  they  say,  it  were  the  day  of  tliy  death; 
since  which  day  all  thy  former  rights  become 
valid  within    my  bosom,   as   if  still  I  lay  at  thy 
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feet;  to  day  love  will  bewail  to  tlicc:  thou  on  high! 
above  the  clouds,  not  saddened  by  their  dimness! 
not  disturbed  by  their  tears, —  say!  will  moans 
throng  Into  thine  ear?  thou!  Poet  also  yonder, 
hearkening  to  plaints  also  yonder,  and  solving 
into  strains  what  thou  hearcst.  —  Oh,  solve  my 
plaint,  and  release  me  from  this  eagerness  ot 
being  comprehended  and  wished  for.  —  Was  it 
not  thou  who  comprehended  me,  ay,  wilh  pro- 
phetic voice  awoke  wilhin  me  the  slumbering 
strengths  of  inspiration,  that  avouch  me  ever- 
lasting youth,  and  raise  me  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  men.  Hast  thou  not  in  the  first  replying 
sigh  to  my  love  richly  compensated  all  that  ever 
could  be  denied  me?  —  Thou!  —  to  think  of 
whom  slowly  rouses  tempesting  wilhin  my  heart, 
where  anon,  electric  shiverlngs  run  through  the 
spirit,  where  anon,  slumber  befalls  the  senses; 
and  no  comprising  more  of  the  world's  claim! 
—  who  had  ever  sounded  my  heart?  who  has 
asked:  what  ails  thee?  —  who  has  bent  to  the 
flower  to  enjoy  its  enamel,  to  breathe  its  per- 
fume? —  to  whom   the  chime  of  my  voice  —  ot 
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which  thou  saidsl  it  made  ihee  feel,  wliaL  Echo 
must  feel,  when  (he  voice  of  a  lover  ie;»ounds 
in  her  bosom,  —  would  have  revealed,  which 
mysteries,  by  virtue  of  thy  poetic  spells  it  was 
compelled  to  utter?  Oh,  Goethe!  thou  alone  hast 
allowed  me  the  stool  of  thy  feel,  and  avowed 
my  inspirations  pouring  before  ihee.  31cn!  a  race 
blind  to  beauty,  deaf  to  spirit,  and  senseless  to 
love!  —  Why  then  do  1  lament?  —  because  it  is 
so  still  around  me?  —  or  because  I  am  so  alone? 
—  well  then!  in  tliis  lone  space,  if  there  is  of 
my  feelings  a  replying  echo,  it  can  only  be  thou; 
if  a  consoling  in  the  free  air  waves  towards  me, 
it  is  the  brealhing  of  iliy  spirit,  ^^ho  besides 
might  understand  what  we  both  w  ith  another  here 
commune?  who  might  solemnly  comply  1o  the 
converse  of  Uiy  spirit  with  me?  —  Cioctlie!  it  is 
no  more  sweet,  our  meeting;  it  is  no  caressing, 
no  mirth;  the  graces  around  thee  no  more  ar- 
ray, no  more  shape  each  love-whim,  each  sport 
of  wit  into  poems.  —  The  kisses,  the  sighs, 
the  tears  and  smiles  no  more  chase  and  rally 
each  other;   it  is  solemn  stillness,   solemn  dole- 
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fulness  w'liicli  cnlirely  seizes  upon  me.  —  In 
my  breast  the  harmonies  range,  the  strains  sever, 
and  each  within  its  own  prowess  against  the 
other,  is  penetrated  with  the  organs  of  its  own 
affinities,  and  with  tliese  powers  it  prevails. — 
So  it  is  williin  my  breast,  whilst  I  dare  step  be- 
fore thee,  in  the  midst  of  thy  way,  where  thou 
so  hastily  roamest,  and  ask  thee  if  thou  still 
knowest  me,  who  knows  none  besides  thee?  —  Be- 
hold, amidst  tliis  breast,  the  pure  chalice  of  love 
filled  to  the  brim  with  harsh  drink,  with  bitter 
tears  of  grievous  pri^ation.  When  the  harmonies 
transfuse  into  each  oilier,  then  shakes  the  cha- 
lice, then  stream  tears;  they  flow  to  thee  who 
lovest  the  votaries  of  death,  thou  who  saidst: 
"to  be  immorial,  for  miriJilng  again  a  thoiiscwd- 
fold' iviihin  each  bosom."  Nay!  then  I  weened: 
nitJtin  my  bosom  alone  thou  shouldst  awake; 
and  it  is  become  true,  and  close  after  thee  and 
me,  life  is  secluded.  —  Alas,  thou  wakest,  hot  I 
cannot  cope  with  thy  ludy  presence.  I  venture 
too  nuich  and  shrink  longing  for  a  breast  that 
lives  amongst  the  living  ones,  that  may  bear  with 
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niv  sccrcis  and  warm  iiic;  for  lo  stand  bcloie 
llioe,  gives  liaiiowini:;  cliill;  and  my  hands  I  must 
fearfully  clasp,  In  daring  to  think  so  inllmatcly 
of  ihcc! — ]No! — not  to  call  upon  thee  —  not 
to  tend  my  iiands  towards  thee;  in  I  his  odd  vi- 
gil of  the  night  not  gaze  after  thee,  above  the 
slars  h)ok  up  to  lliec  and  call  ihv  name  —  I 
dare  not! —  Oh.  I  am  afraid  of  ihoo!  —  ralhcr  to 
sink  my  h)ok  upon  the  lonih  which  covers  ihcc, 
to  gather  flowers  and  pour  llicm  lo  iher;  ay. 
we  will  phick  all  the  sweet  lh)\\ers  of  rowiem- 
hrancc,  iJioy  hreathc  so  spiritly;  may  lliey  be 
kept  for  thy  remembrance  and  mine,  or  chance 
may  blow  them  aw-av;  oiu^e  more  f  will  resume 
these  sweet  stories  of  past    limes. 
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To  day  I  will  tell  ihce  how  in  dnrk  night 
ihon  leilst  ine  unknown  ways.  In  Weimar,  when 
on  the  market  we  came  to  the  stairs,  and  thon 
descendedst  the  lirst,  and  thou  horcst  me  away, 
wrapt  in  thy  mantle  upon  thy  shoulder.  Is  it  true, 
my  lord?  —  hast  hornc  me  with  bolh  thine  arms? 
■ —  how  beauteous  wast  thou  then,  how  grand  and 
noble,  how  dark  fulgurated  thine  eye  in  the  stary 
glance!  —  how  dark  into  mine,  when  I  sat  there 
above  on  thy  shoulder,  fastening  me  with  bolh  mine 
arms  round  thy  neck;  how  blissful  I  was,  how  didst 
thou  smile  that  I  was  so  blissful,  how  didst  ihou 
rejoice  to  have  me,  and  bear  me  waving  above 
ihy  head;  how  did  1  rejoice!  —  and  then  I  swung 
over  to  the  right  shoulder,  not  to  tire  the 
left.  —  Thou  letst  me  see  through  the  illumined 
windows;  a  series  of  peaceful  eves  of  old  and 
young,  by  the  lamp's  light  or  before  the  blazing 
kilchcn-fire,  also  the  little  dog  and  the  kitten  sat 
by.  Thou  saldst:  ''/.v  not  thai  a  mrrryful  gaJIcj'y 
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of  pictures?"  —  so  we  passed  from  one  dwelling 
to  the  oilier  along  the  gloomy  streets,  till  we 
came  in  the  park  bcnealh  llie  high  trees,  I  touched 
the  boughs  and  the  birds  startled  away;  how  we 
both  rejoiced  and  laughed!  —  children  thou  and 
1  —  and  now?  —  thou  a  spirit  ascended  to  the 
heavens;  and  I?  —  unfullllled,unawaited  for,  uncom- 
prehended,  uidoved!  nay,  tliey  might  ask:  who  art 
thou  and  what  is  thy  want?  and  shouh!  I  answer 
them,  tliey  would  say:  we  understand  thee  not. 
Rnt  thou  didst  comprehend  me,  and  openedst  thine 
arms  and  thy  heart  to  me,  and  each  demand  was 
answer  d  and  each  woe  was  calm  d.  —  Yonder  in  the 
])ark  we  went  hand  In  hand  beneath  I  lie  thick- 
f(diaged  trees,  thou  gavest  me  many  sweet  names, 
tiiey  resound  still  in  my  ear:  hrlovcd  hcavl i 
luy  fine  child !  how  much  did  that  ravish  me 
to  know  how  thou  wouldst  call  me;  then  arose 
the  moon:  TJiou  also  wast  delighted,  thou  re- 
joicctlst  not  at  the  moon,  thou  rejoicedst  at 
my  delight,  and  1?  —  why  did  I  applaud  the 
moon?  —  was  I  not  happy  to  be  with  thee?  — 
what  was  to  me  the  moon? — but  now  thy  lips 
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kissed  my  brow  ,  lliy  closed  lips  so  sinlelv,  so 
eousiinmiiilely  in-onoiineioi;  wlml  is  bciiilv.  S;w ! 
—  eon  fomi  dee.'iy  wJien  it  Is  spiril?  —  did  nol 
lliy  lips  o.press  ihy  pocl-longiie,  lliinc  eye  lliy 
poel  spiril.  niid  lliy  nose,  lliy  brow  so  pure,  so 
proud,  iiialiilaiin'ng  lis  iligiilly?  —  can  foini  i\ovi\y 
NvJiIeb  so  answers  for  ilsclf?  —  f/r/d  sor/l  (///(/ 
VI  i IK  I  ami  body  shall  he  hi'pt  rlc<m  ami 
hldmrlcss,  all  lo  .share  hi  (Uv'inc  hliss.  Av, 
beauly  is  a  divine  bbss,  and  wlial  is  llie  spi- 
lil's  beauly?  —  lo  be  kepi  IVce  from  sin,  free 
from  law;  all  nursing  of  ihe  soul  lo  be  pure, 
be  beaven's  bread,  cacli  demand  be  granted, 
for  Ibe  soul  sball  become  free,  and  on  wbaL 
ber  insllnet  lays  claim,  ibal  musl  nourisb  ber 
raeiness,  Iicr  scnsuousily  lo  become  enligblen- 
Ing,  fo  sland  Ibe  lesl  of  inspirallon;  in  Ibe  jueal 
of  lo\('  i(t  feel  of  spiril    ibe  vital  [)ower. 
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But  voiulcr,  bcnealh  the  trees  thou  didsl  kiss 
ilie  phiying  shadows  on  my  liead,  and  not  dldsl 
talk  philosophy,  and  to  be  together  wllh  Ihee  is 
more  wisdom  than  any  ])hilosophy.  —  And  ihou 
didst  whisper  a  litany  of  sweet  names  upon  my 
brow,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  them,  and  re- 
pealed them  in  my  mind,  not  to  forget  them: 
"///o//  J  title  mouse,"  thou  saidst,  ,,comcl'  and 
ledsL  me  to  the  well,  that  issued  like  a  green 
crystal  globe  amidst  the  turf,  there  we  stood  a 
little  while,  hearkening  to  iLs  music;  —  ''it  sings  ever 
bul  bul,"  I  said;  —  ''ay.  it  calls  in  pcvsian  tOTipic 
to  the  jiigJitingalc,  no  wonder  nJten  in  future 
I  sing  ever  IJhe  the  rill .  for  I  ivill  ever  call 
on  thee,  as  tJiou  cn-t  my  nightingale  and  ivarhlest 
all  songs  into  my  soul."  —  '\\\ci\  we  went  further, 
—  beauteous  night!  —  thou  ledst  me  by  my  hand, 
wc  looked  at  each  other,  bedewed  with  trembl- 
ing light-droplels,  which  the  moon  scattered  down 
upon  us,  through  the  hiding  shadows  of  yon  high 
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trees;  then  thou  saidst:  ''those  I  have  planted 
ere  many  mniiy  years,  and  ever  delighted  in 
seeing  them  tJirive  so  luocurionsly ,  this  year 
they  are  most  gorgeously  foliaged;  to  help 
solemnizing  thy  presence,  they  pour  those  moon- 
diamonds  upon  thee."  All  these  speeches  were 
electiic  showers,  I  shivered  at  thy  words,  they 
flew  mto  my  breast  as  were  they  bh-ds,  and  would 
build  a  nest  there,  or  they  would  call  my  soul 
a  young  bird  with  its  flixy  wings  to  soar  up  — 
and  I  durst  not  utter  a  word,  thy  smiling  seemed 
to  me  so  grand,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  hear 
my  voice;  in  this  stillful  breath-stopping  pause, 
I  was  not  thinking,  I  was  only  filled  with  thy 
presence.  — 

Look  how  in  the  dubious  gloom,  all  the 
branches  glow  and  bloom,  star  on  star  is  play- 
ing down,  through,  the  hushes  emeraldly.  fulgu- 
rating thousand  foldly,  yet  thy  mind  is  Jar  from 
alL    "I  \\ill  kiss  thee,"  said  I'). — 


")  VVest-casleru  divan:  Suleika  naincil. 
"  '''^^'  Full-raoou-nigl.l. 
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We  went  home,  at  the  door  I  asked:  "shall 
we  part  now?"  —  lliou  caniest  up  the  stairs  wltJi 
me  and  enleredst  my  room;  I  leaped  to  the 
sofa,  and  there  I  snugged  myself  In  tJilnc  arms,  and 
closed  them  fast  round  my  neck.  Tlien  it  was 
so  slilful  near  thy  heart,  I  heard  it  throb,  I  heard 
thee  breathing,  then  1  hearkened  to  it  and  had 
no  olhcr  mind  than  to  hear  thee  live.  —  Oh  tliou! 

—  my  heart  pangs; — here,  long  after  midnighf, 
alone  with  ihee  in  ihe  remembrance  of  yon  hour 
80  many  years  gone,  so  pcnetralcd  with  (hat  love  of 
thine,  that  my  tears  must  flow,  and  thou!  no 
more  on  earth,  beyond,  where  1  reach  thee  not, 
where  my  prayers  do  not  resound! —  alas!  tears! 
will  ibey  flow  to  the  beloved  into  Ihe  other  world. 

—  or  is  all  for  nought?  —  So  time  passed  on  I  by 


Gliilicn  Idiiliciul  alle  Z\a  rig;e, 
ISietlerspidt't  Stern  aiif  Slcrii, 
Uiiil  smaragdcii  durcirs  Gestriiuclie 
Tauseiidfaltijjcr  Karfiuikel, 
Dorh  Dcin  Gcist  ist  allcin  fern, 
Ich  will  kiisscn,  sagt'  icli. 
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breast,  not  prcsiiiiiing  lliat  it  could  pass  over,  all 
was  managed  for  eternity.  —  Twiliglit;  the  night- 
lamp  cast  a  dubious  shine  on  tlic  ceiling,  the 
flame  began  to  crackle  and  flashed  up,  had  it 
n(»I,  ihou  wouldst  not  have  awaked  so  soon  out 
of  thy  deep  dream  mnsing,  perhaps  I  should  have 
passed  a  whole  hour  more  in  thy  arms,  perhaps 
I  should  have  seen  the  sun  rise  there.  —  Thou 
turnedst  thy  head  towards  me,  and  bcheldst  me 
a  long  while,  then  leanedst  me  softly  out  of  thine 
arms  and  saidst:  '"/  will  go! —  look  how  amhi- 
^non.sly  iJie  nigJd-ldinp  biivus,  —  Jnnv  moveable 
the  .shiiie  (tj  lis  hlazc  plays  on  iJie  ceiling,  even 
as  unsafely  hums  a  fame  in  my  hosom,  I  ant 
not  sure  it  should  flare  up,  and  scorch-  thee 
and  me.'  Thou  prcssedst  both  my  hands  with 
Ihlne,  thou  didst  go  and  gave  me  no  kiss,  as 
lierctofore  \\hrn  thou  didst  go  away.  —  ]"irsl!  — 
as  it  is  strange  with  lovers,  —  I  was  quite  calm, 
1  fell  me  glory-lilled  and  still  invvrapt  in  glory, 
but  siulikuly  I  cried  for  grief,  thiit  thou  wast 
gone,  1  called  upon  thee,   I  searched  for  one  to 
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whom  I  could  coiiiplaiii  lli:ii  I  IkuI  llico  no  more. 
I  w.'is  so  Acry  ;iloiio.  I  knell  on  I  lie  l;ible  bc- 
lore  |]ie  niiiiin-.  lliere  my  pale  taee  looked  al 
me  wllli  dark  eves,  so  verv  dolefullv  it  looked, 
llial   from    |)il\    I   hioke   forlli   in   lears. 


LCTTEi;  TO  \  rmi'M). 


I  woidd  nol  iiavc  wrole  lliis,  were  not  vour 
Idler  after  (ioellies  death  the  im[);dse  to  ihc 
re\i\iiij;  of  mv  memory;  il  is  as  if  eaeh  hrealli 
onl  <d"  lli»>  past  lime  woidd  vise,  and  what  I 
lIionj;hl  fori;()llen.  wilh  prodii;ions  power  lays 
hold  on  me.  and  disehar^es  ihe  lire  of  concealed 
panics  upon  mv  cheeks  —  shall  I  here  alone  hear 
all.  or  do  1  not  in  \ain  ask  \ou  to  share  in  it? 
—  Lo  I  —  il  IS  so  i:,racious.  nay  even  deliiijhllul  a 
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task  to  console,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  ac- 
cept of  what  my  remembrance  dares  offer  you, 
which  once  more  ushers  in,  this  love's  full  power 
and  everlaslingness  upon  me. 


So  far  I  have  written  this  night,  now  the 
day  is  dawning,  I  will  still  write  down  how 
the  agonized  soul  with  all  the  strength  of  wil- 
ful youlh  assuaged  itself.  I  had  no  presension, 
no  idea  that  1  could  go  out  of  these  four  walls  and 
come  to  the  door  where  Goetlie  dwelled,  that  I 
could  lean  there  my  head  upon  the  sill  and  find 
rest  there;  the  voice  kept  silence  which  could 
have  instructed  me,  that  it  depended  only  upon 
me  to  become  blissed  in  one  moment  for  aye. 
Had  but  I  hat  inly  voice  reminded  me,  how  often 
heretofore  my  quick  fancy  found   a  way  to  him 
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wlicn  I  spoke  wiili  iiis  mollicr,  or  llO\^^  in  musing, 
which  always  horiows  of  imngination  what  it  is 
in  wani  of,  I  weened  to  cliinh  up  the  vine-laths 
which  ascended  io  ihc  window  of  his  closel;  had 
I  said  Io  niyscit  that  these  vinc-Ialhs  were  not 
I  en  steps  afar,  that  now  I  couKl  indeed  ascend 
I  hem,  and  could  knock,  at  liie  window,  and  Io 
he  sure,  joyfidly  surprised  he  would  open  it  and 
(h-aw  me  Io  liis  hcarl;  —  had  I  told  that  to  my- 
self, and  had  not  hazarded  upon  this  adven- 
ture, then  that  very  innocence  of  wiiich  I  was 
penetrated  might  he  denied  me.  —  I,  irmocent 
and  lie  discreet  —  that  was  our  partition-wall, 
not  virtue;  virtue  is  not  the  genius  of  innocence. 
—  Kneeling  on  the  tahle  hefore  the  looking  glass, 
at  the  unsteady  flickering  of  the  niglit-lamp,  seek- 
ing  for  help  within  my  own  eyes,  that  with  tears 
replied  to  me;  with  lips  trembling,  the  hands  so 
faslly  clasped  upon  my  breast  grievously  Idled 
with  sighs.  —  Lo!  —  how  often  had  I  wished  once 
to  dare  pronounce  his  own  poems  before  him  — 
suddenly  it  came  into  my  mind,  how  ere  a  few 
moments,   the   great  tail  oaks  in    the  moonlight 
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Iiod  njsllcd  nhovc  us,  (licii  I  r<  membered  llie  mo- 
nologue of  Ipliigcnia:*) 

There  I  slood  before  ihe  glass  and  spoke 
this  monologue  aloud,  with  art-inspirited  enthu- 
siasm, fancying  as  if  Goethe  would  hearken  to 
me;  oflen  I  stopped  —  the  low  detained  trembling 
of  my  voice,  intimated  me  the  pauses  so  very 
niomentuous   in    these    past-    and  y//////r-iai.sing 


*)  Forth!  —  in  your  shades,  ye  brr eze-removod   tops 
Of  th'  ancient  sacred,  thick-foliaged  grove, 
As  in  the  Goddess  silent  sanctuary 
Still  now  with  awful  shivering  I  step, 
As  did  I  for  the  first  time  tread  on  them. 
And  not  does  here  the  mind  inure  itself. 
So  many  a  year  preserves  me  here   conceard 
A  will,  sublime,  to  which  I  am  addicted, 
Yet  eer  like  in  the  first  still  am  I  strange, 
For  oh !  tlie  sea  parts  me  from  my  beloved, 
And  on  the  shore  I  stand  the  tarrying  days. 
Searching  the  land  of  Grecians  with  my  soul; 
And  to  reply  my  sighs,  the  billow  brings 
But  ov'r  to  me,  mournfully  roaring  tunes. 
Woe  man,  who  far  from  parent,  brother,  sislcr 
Lonesomely  lives!  —  to  him  consuming  grief 
Yrv\s  the  next  hap  away  before  his  lips. 
To  him  the  musins;  th(tuj:lits  swarm  ever  down 
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speeches.  iMv  ernollon,  my  spirit  hy  (loellie's 
spirih  (Iccplv-movcd  prcvalTd  in  nic  this  drama- 
tical cfliision;  I  clearly  felt  inspirited  with  his 
own  Inspiration,  I  felt  as  in  a  cloud  ascending; 
a  divine  power  walled  I  his  cloud  towards  him, 
the  lovc-inspiritins;  one,  and  isi  soolh  in  I  he 
glorifying  of  his  own  work.  How  could  1  more 
forcibly    have    been    penetrated    by   his    genius? 


*)  Ilcraus  in  Euro  Sclialfon,  re^c  Wipfel 
Dos  alloii,  lioiliion,  (liol)lltolaiil)to!i  Haines, 
Wio  in  (lor  Glillin  stillos  Hoili^llium, 
Trot    ich  nooli  jolzt  niit  sliaiidorndom  Gofiilil, 
Als  wenii  ich  sie  zuin  orsfonmal  betWHo, 
Uiid  es  gewiilint  sich  nicht  mein  Geist  liiorlur. 
So  manilios  Jalir  howahrt.  niich  liior  vorbor;;on 
Ein  liolior  Willo  dcin  ich  niirh  orjioho; 
Doch  ininior  liin   icii,  Nvio  ini  orston,  fnind. 
Donn  ach.  niich  Ironnt  das  3Ioor  von  don   Goli<'blon, 
Und  an  doni  Lfor  stoh"  ich  Ian;j;o  Ta^o: 
Das  Land  der  Grioclion  mit  dor  Soolo  snoliond; 
Und  gogon  moino  Sonfzor  hringl   dio  ^\oUo 
Nnr  dumpfe  Tiino  hransond  mir  heriihor. 
^Voll  doni,  der  forn  von  Eltorn  und  Gosch\vistora 
Ein  einsain  Letten  fiihrti    Ilini  ztlirl  dor  (irani 
Das  niichslo.  Gliiok  von  soinoii   Tji|)poM  >vcg. 
Ilun  sohwjirmon  abwarts  ininior  die  Gochmken 
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all  this  longing  pang  dissolved  in  joyful  wing- 
rushing  of  I  he  spirit;  as  the  young  eagle  not 
soaring  up,  with  its  pinions  only  heckons  the 
sun,  feeling  valiant  to  pursne  him  on  his  course; 
so  I  was  —  chccrly  and  delighted  I  went  to  bed, 
sleep  overpour'd  me  like  the  refreshing  shower 
lliat  follows  a  storm. 


Towards  his  fathers  halls,   whereat,  the  sun 

Before  liiin  first  disclosed  heaven,  where, 

The  fellowhorn  did  playing  strong  and  stronger 

With  cheerful  bands  unite  e;ich  to  the  other. 

Against  tlie  Cods,  I  dare  not  contest;  —  hut 

The  state  of  w^omen  is  comniiserahle. 

At  home  and  in  the  war  man  does  govern. 

In  foreign  lands,  he  knows  how  to  behave. 

Possession  he  enjoys;  victory  crowns  him; 

A  glorious  death  will  be  reservexl  for  him. 

How  close  ensnar'd  is  fortune  for  a  wife. 

Nay,  to  obey  tlie  spouse's  rude  command* 

Is  duty  and  console;  how  pityful 

When  hostile  fate  drives  her  in  foreign  lands. 

Thus  keeps  me  Thoas  here,  a  noble  man, 

Fetter'd  in  stern  and  sacred  slavish  bands. 

Oh,  how  asliamed  do  I  own,  that  I 

But  with  a  still  reluctance,  serve  thee  Goddess. 
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So  since  ever  lo  this  very  moment,  nil  un- 
salisficd  desire,  by  sensuoosness  of  art  \\\\\ 
be  Iransporled  to  a  bigber  stale;  and  if  any 
thing  bears  witness  for  a  Iransfiguralion  yon- 
der,   it  is,    ibat  all  sensation,    arising  from    holy 


ISach  seinos  Valors  Ilallcn,  v\o  die  Sonne 
Zuerst  den  Himinel  vor  iliin  aufsclilofs,  \%o 
Sich  Mifgchorne,  spicleiid   fest  und   fesler 
Ulit  sanflen  Banden  aneinandcr  Lni'ipften. 
Ich  rechlc  mil  den  (iiillern   nielit;  ailein 
Der  Frauen  Zustand  ist  t)eklai;enswertli. 
Zu  Haus  und  in  dem  Kriei;e  herrscht  der  Mann, 
Liid  in  der  Fremde  ^vcifs  cr  sich  zu  Lelfen; 
Ilin  ficuet  der  Besilz,  ilin  krilnl  der  Sicg; 
Ein  ehrenvoUer  Tod  ist  ihm  bereilet, 
Wie  eng  gebunden  ist  dcs  Weibes  Gluckl 
Sclion  einera  rauhen  Gatten  zu  gehorclien, 
Ist  Pflicht  und  Trost;  Avie  elend  Avenn  sie  ^av 
Ein  feindiich  Scliicksal  in  die  Feme  treibtl  — 
So  hiill   inieli  Tboas  hicr,  ein  cdler  Mann, 
In  exnslen.  heilgen  Sclnvenbanden   fest. 
O  wie  l)escliamt  gesleli    icb,  dafs  ich  Dir 
Mit  sliliem  Widerwillen  diene,  GiUlin, 
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nature,  if  not  prosperous  in  its  passion,  exalts 
to  a  longing,  by  wliiclj,  llie  sensually  evolved 
spirit  strives  lo  Iransligure  itself,  and  pass  over 
into  a  higher  world,  where  the  sensual  becomes 
also  spirit. 

]No  spirit  comes  forth  but  out  of  a  sen- 
sual bottom,  and  which  does  not  derive  from 
lliat,  is  but  cphemeric;  he  who  were  so  disposed. 


Thee  my  rescuer  I  —  my  life  should  wholly  be 

Devoted  unconipelled  to  thy  service. 

Also  lever  hoped  for  thee  I  —  and  hope 

Still  now  for  thee,  Diana  I  thou  who  hast 

Within  thy  sacred  gentle  arras,  received 

Me  —  of  the  greatest  king  the  out-cast  daughter 

Ay,  Jove  s  daughter,  if  thou  once  ^vilt  lead 

Homeward  the  magnanimous  man,  whom  thou 

With  pangs  didst  strike,  demanding  for  his  daughter; 

If  once  by  thee,  the  godlike  Agamemnon 

Who  brought  his  most  beloved  to  thy  altar; 

From  Trojas  crushed  ^valIs,  glorious  he  led 

Back  to  his  fatherland,  and  thou  for  liim 

Hast  spared  the  spouse,  Electra,  and  the  son. 

The  beauteous  treasures  all,  then  give  at  length 

Me  also  back  again  to  mine,  and  do 

Rescue  me,  whom  thou  didst  rescue  from  death, 

Also  from  living  here,  the  second  death. 

CoetJic's  iiiuiioliigue  ijf  IjihiiJfui.i. 
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thai  llic  very  germ  t)l  spiriluous  tlcsirc  were 
not  received  by  sensual  nature,  would  soon, 
Irorn  a  magic  evolution  in  liiti  spirit,  from  liigli- 
minded  sensation,  degrade  to  the  feel  of  ina- 
nily.  If  pcrcliance  a  third  had  perceived  lliis  dra- 
matic glorifying  of  my  longing,  the  easy  strain 
of  my  countenance,  the  low  steps,  the  timorous 
looking  for  the  temple,  the  disposing  of  my  gar- 


Dir  meiner  Relterin  I  iiiciii  Lohon  soUtc 
Zu  frricra  Dit'iisle  Dir  5i;i-\vidincl  st-in. 
Audi  liab"  icli  slils  auf  Dicli  gj-liofTl  uiid  liolh* 
Nocli  jelzt  auf  Dicli,  Diana,  die  Du  mich 
Des  grofsten  Koniges  verstofsne  Tocliter, 
In  Dciucu  luilgcn  saiiflcn  Arm  genommcn. 
Ja,  TodiliT  ZcNS,  Av«iin  l)u  den  liolu-n  Maun, 
Den  Du,  die  Toditer  fordc  rnd,  iiugstigfest, 
^^^(MUl  Du  den  gitltergleiclicn  Aganic  innon. 
Der  Dir  sein  Liebsles  zum  Allare  braditc, 
Von  Trojas  umgewandten  Mauern  riilimlidi 
Nadi  seinem  Vatorland  zuriirkbegleitet. 
Die  Gatlin  ibra,  Elektren  und  den  Solin, 
Die  scbiJnen  Scbalze.  vvoblodiallen  liasl: 
So  gieb  aurh  niicb  (bn  Mcinen  endlicb   >vieder. 
Und  rolle  niicb  die  Du   >oin  Tod'  erreltet. 
Auch  von  deiH  Leben  liier.  denn  zweiten  Todc. 

Goellirs  Moiioli.g  ilur  I[)lii;;i!ii.l. 
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menls,  the  modiil.iliDg  of  ntiy  voice,  could  lie 
ever  ween  how  deeply  love  iosimialcd  ihls  per- 
formance? —  that  vvilli  it,  the  pure  unoiTeiiced 
spring  hloomcd  forth  from  its  cover  in  these  prc- 
miccs  of  my  feelings?  — 


I  thank  my  friend,  that  I  dare  relate  to  him 
all  my  feelings,  they  evolve  of  Goethe's  unhurt 
piety,  the  infinite  genius,  engenerating  in  the  ho- 
som  of  an  innocent  woman,  so-ftly  to  rule  his 
ardent-spirited  darling,  that  she  miglit  ever  feel 
happy  and  in  full  harmony  with  him.  I  cannot 
elucidate  what  passes  within  me  since  he  is 
dead;  —  deep  remembrances,  shooting  forth  like 
plants,  ambrosial  begemmed,  opening  to  the 
ambient  light  of  marvelling  truth;  I  feel  the 
air  wafting  still  his  breath  to  me,  I  feel  the 
beam  of  his  atmosphere  warm  and  enlighten 
me,  I  look  around  to  see  him;  I  feel  my  earthly 
spirit    inflecting    and    refracting   the    ray    of    his 
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supernal  one;  none  can  unriddle  wlial  I  am, 
nor  ^vllal  po\\  cr  my  spirit  is  possessed  of, 
and  how  deeply  by  llie  favour  of  a  propitious 
constellation,  my  percipient  genius  like  a  new 
moon  may  grow  or  wane,  rise  or  set;  thus  let 
not  your  own  mind  be  ruffled  by  other's  judg- 
ment, and  I  will  also  not  lose  my  Irust,  spile 
of  dreary  neight-spectres  scared  up  lo  iiaunt  me. 


\N  ert  thou  wllh  me  Goethe!  —  now!  in  this 
moment! — Once  the  sky  bedewed  thy  slumber- 
ing brow  amidst  nature's  young  sleeping  brood, 
the  early  breeze  awaked  the  blossoms  with  play- 
ing round  thy  breasi;  and  tiic  sun  before  it  set, 
did  woo  thy  ardent  look;  thou  !  of  Poets  the  prince, 
wast  pleased  to  feci  straightly  in  the  mid  of  thy 
bosom  the  nightingale  resound  his  lay;  thy  proud 
bosom  swelled  by  spumy  dreams  of  love  before 
a  prosperous  gale;  when  time,  the  powerful  tor- 
Ill.     Diary.  N 
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rent  inspiriU-d  willi  youll).  bore  lliec  on  his  surges 
lownrds  llic  iioiikeriiii^  mind,  to  meet  Avitli  tiicc 
for  a  monicnl  hut,  those  surges  rolled  Jiwav  and 
ihev  never  rehnn. 


TO  GOETHE. 

From  unmeasured  height  llie  stars  stream 
llii'ii  light  down  to  the  earlli,  and  the  earth  he- 
couiL'S  green  and  blows  in  mmiy  thousand  flowers 
alolt  to  tlie  stars. 

Lo\'e's  spirit  also  streams  down  from  im- 
measured  height  into  the  bosom  of  man,  and 
to  this  .spirit  also  smiles  a  blooming  spring. 
Thon!  —  as  the  stars  are  pleased,  in  the  golden 
flowcr-tleld  to  be  reverberated  on  tlie  fresh  ver- 
dant ground,  thus  be  thou  pleased,  that  thy  higher 
genius,  for  thee  calls  forth  thousandfold  blossom 
of  feelings  out  of  my  breast;  everlasting  dreams 
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onlwiiie  my  senses;  drcaiiis  are  foams!  ay,  they 
foam  up  and  rush  to  heaven. 

And  h)!  he  comes!  —  give  way!  —  prodigious 
stillness  in  wide  nature!  —  no  breeze  movuig,  no 
ihonjilil  moving  —  without  reluctance,  at  his  feet 
the  mind  fcllered  to  him!  —  can  I  love — ////// 
so  high  aloft  above  myself?  Oh  world  but  thou  art 
narrow!  —  the  mind  does  not  its  pinions  once 
slrelch  out  w  Ithout  lo  strain  them  far  beyond 
tliv  reach.  —  The  wood,  the  verdant  plain  I 
nmsl  desert,  the  play-ground  of  his  poetical  de- 
light,—  I  fancy  me  touching  his  mantle's  skirt, 
and  my  hands  to  stretch  forth  to  him  who  In 
earlier  days  to  me  counted  golden  moments,  when 
I  sat  at  his  feet  and  kissed  his  hand  and  caressed 
him  with  speeches,  and  his  mind  was  so  nigh  to 
mine  that  ny  he  said  lo  all,  and  drew  my  curls 
through  his  fingers  and  played  wllii  my  ear,  and 
raised  my  head,  lo  regard  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  should  relate  fiiie  things  of  the  moon,  how 
she  ascends  the  heights  to  crown  the  tops  with 
lilv-chaplets  and  pour  silver-streams  In  tenebrose 
wildernesses,  lilling  their  ravines  with  splendour, 
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when  slllhioss  n^.iIcIics  over  the  walling  vapours 
around.  "Thou  whimscy  moon,  '  said  I,  ,.givcst 
whims  that  like  yon  catching  clouds,  impcluously 
roll  on,  after  each  other  to  veil  my  hap,  and 
as  thy  vapour-dividing  light  victoriously  breaks 
forth,  to  defy  the  nubiferous  gale;  thus  darts 
on  me  the  glance  of  him  whose  knees  I  here 
embrace.  —  So  moon,  ihou  art  the  secret  divine, 
and  like  thee  moon  he  is  the  secret  divine, 
who  like  Ihee,  onesided  moon,  pours  down 
his  light  over  the  want  of  love.  '  —  And 
now  in  the  dazzling  glimmer  of  my  tears, 
I  see  him  cloud  compelling  walk  a  silver  lining 
path,  casting  a  claim  at  me  to  follow! — I  lack! 
—  hard  before,  he  stepped  this  cloudy  style; 
his  breath  agrees  still  with  the  air,  I  might  drink 
it,  I  dare  not,  I  am  not  strong  to  bear  the  vio- 
lence impassionafe,  that  prances  ov'r  the  bounds. 
Oh  lead  me  ov'r  the  plain,  where  once  my  ge- 
nius led  me  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  season, 
when  youth  gcmm  d  its  blossoms,  when  first  the 
eye  opened  to  light,  and  he,  fully  darting,  engaged 
my  look  and  darkened  each  other  light  to  me. 
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Oil  come  in,  as  first  lliou  canisl  bolorc  (he 
face  of  thai  pale  \vanini|;  spceclilcss  maiden,  obey- 
ing llic  falc  of  love,  fainting  awav  as  she  saw 
Uie  falchion  of  decree  Hashing  in  Ihine  eve,  and 
thou  didst  catch  her  in  Ihine  arms  and  drink, 
niy  glowing  blood  from  my  check,  in  ihv  in- 
closinsr  arms  al  once  assuaircdst  this  heart 
hankering  since  many  years;  and  peace  came 
o'er  nie  on  Uiy  breast,  a  sweet  sweet  sinmber 
for  a  moment,  or  was  I  sinniicd?  —  I  never 
knew.  —  It  was  a  deep  pause,  thou  dldsl  bend 
thy  brow  ovr  mine,  to  shelter  me  in  ihv  shadow, 
and  when  1  awoke,  ihon  wouldst  say:  "ihou!  — 
i/ioit  hiisl  slept  in  my  arm;  —  "long?"  —  I 
asked;  —  'JJtUl  strains  which  long-  since  had 
not  resounded  niildn  my  breast,  vibrated,  and  so 
time  is  gone."  —  Thy  dim  eye,  how  mildly  thou 
lookcdst  on  me!—  and  all  was  new  for  me  —  a 
hnman  lace,  first  stared  .Tt,  tranc'd  in  love. — 
Thy  face  oh  (loethe,    never   to    compare   to    an 
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other,  at  once  striking  my   sonl  with    liglit.     Oh 
glorious    mnn!  —  now   also   I   feel   myself    under 
lliy  darling  looks. — T  know,  thy  lips  dew   balm 
upon  me  from  ihe  clouds.    I  feel  myself  as  biir- 
.thened  wilh  fruits  of  blissfulness,  all  ripened  by 
ihy    fire-beauiing  genius.    Thou   lookst  upon  me 
down  from  celcslial  heigh  Is,    let  It  be  imknown 
to  me,  for  1  would  not  bear  it;  thou  hast  taken 
me    from    mv.scif;    where    sland    I    firm?  —  tlie 
ground  reels  —  I  feel  myself  no  more  on  earth. 
—  My  soul  buoys  up,   I  do  no  more  know  any 
one,   I  have  no  thought,  I  have  no  will   but  to 
sleep,  hedded  in  clouds  on  the  steps  of  thy  celestial 
chair.  —  'ihy  glance,    keeping  over  me  llre-vigil, 
tliy  all-Inarming  spirit,    bending  over  me   In   the 
blossom-carouse  of  thy  love-carols. — -Thou!  lisp- 
ing   over  me,    nightingale-fluting    the    groans    of 
my  languishing  pants.  —  Thou!  storming  over  me, 
weather-stressing    the  frenzy   of  passion ;    Thou ! 
shouting,  —  heaven-urging    tlie    eternal    hymns 
of  love,    that   warbling   rebound    on    tbe   heart. 
—  Ay!  at  tby  feet  I  will  sleep,  while  thou!  valiant 
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one!  J'ocl!  Prince!  li2,lil>oinely  gra/.iiig  llio  clouds, 
evolvesL  yon   iiarnionies  ro«)te(l  vvifhin  my  heart. 


Prayers  ascend  lo  lieavcn!  —  %\li;il  is  he  wlio 
also  asccnils  to  heaven?  —  lie  also  is  prayer,  ma- 
tured in  the  shell er  of  the  nuises.  Kros,  (he  ce- 
lestial, lo  light  before,  severs  (he  clonds  on  his  way. 


His  pride!  his  sacred  pride  in  his  heauly! 
They  say:  it  \vere  not  possible,  he  having 
already  been  si\lv  years  of  age,  wheii  1  had 
firstly  seen  him.  and  I  a  fresh  rose.  —  Oh, 
there  is  a  dilTerencc  between  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  that  beauty  by  ihe  divine  spirit  in- 
culcated  to  human  features,  through  which  inspi- 
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rolion    perspires  a  halo    aiul    uiiluirt    by   lowncss 
ils  fragrance  freely  evolves. 

Bcauly  is  sccliitled  from  what  Is  low  and  iso- 
lated by  whal  is  noble,  being  in  ilsclf  and  hav- 
ing ils  own  sanction  to  keep  vigil  between  it  and 
ihc  world.  Bean  I  y  fades  not,  its  bloom  only 
loosens  from  I  lie  si  em  that  bore  it,  ils  bloom 
sinks  not  in  cbist,  it  is  winged  and  ascends  to 
heaven.  'I'hcy  wlio  saw  him,  must  yield,  that 
beauty,  which  by  other  men  only  invest  the 
outer  shape  with  a  higher  spirit,  here  in  ils  ap- 
pearance wilbal,  streams  forth  from  it,  and  rules 
over  it;  and  so  bails  his  claim  to  the  celestial. 


Goethe,  I  yield  to  thy  beauteousness  and  would 
not  a  second  time  tempt  thee,  as  then  in  Wei- 
mar in  the  library  at  the  pillar  fronting  thy  bust, 
which  in  the  fortieth  year  (►f  thy  age  evolved 
the  full  harmony  of  thy  innuarcessible  beautv. 
There    thou    hast  led    the    vounsr   maiden,    and 
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llioii,  wrapt  In  ihy  groni  mantle  Icancilst  on 
the  pillar,  sonndlng  if  in  these  rojiivened  fea- 
tures she  should  roniind  the  present  friend; 
hut  I  woidd  not  niiiui  it;  —  alas,  cheery  love- 
visions,  secret  merriment  woidd  not  let  It 
'scape  from  out  my  lips.  —  I]  vU?  —  he  iinpallently 
asked;  —  "he  most  have  heen  a  heanlilid  man," 
I  said.  —  ''Yrsl  fnrsnollil  he  rnuJd  soy  in  his 
/inn-  //('  nY/s  a  hraiiiiful  mnn ,"  said  (ioethe 
irrilaled;  —  I  woidd  eonie  near  him,  and  wilh 
soolhioi^  implore  him,  he  eseape<l,  he  hchi  me 
aloof,  and  when  I  lon<hed  his  hand,  he  slnng 
me  from  him;  for  a  iii<»menl  !  was  perplexed; 
—  "slay!  like  this  imai^e,"  I  eried :  'then  T  will 
woo  thee  calm  again!  —  will  thon  not? — well! 
then  I  finsakc  the  living  one,  and  kiss  the  stone 
so  loni;,  till  grndgingly  thon  hast  snatched  me 
from  It."'  —  I  end)raced  the  host,  I  henl  n>y 
hrow  on  this  majestic  hrow,  I  kissed  these  marhle- 
li[)s,  I  lent  cheek  to  cheek;  sudderdy  he  raised 
me  from  It  in  his  arms,  "t  Is  time,  '  said  1, 
"for  nearly  I  had  abandoned  me  to  the  stone. 
he    lifted    me    high    In    his    arms,    this    man    ol 
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three  score  years,  lie  looked  up  t(»  me,  and  gave 
me  sweet  names:  "child  of  my  good  .ikirs! 
child  of  my  Cods  I  thou  licst  in  the  cradle  oj 
my  breast.  "J  —  AVliat  beaulllul  \\ords  were  llial 
in  whicli  lie  harboured  me,  what  a  hallowed  mu- 
sic by  which  he  immortaliz.ed  me! — After  hav- 
ing a  while  thus  ardently  beheld  me,  he  let  mc 
down,  wrapt  my  arm  Inlo  his  mantle  and  held 
my   hand    on   his  throbbing   heart,    and    so  v.  itli 


*}  Thou  look'st  so  stera,  Beloved  I  with  tliy  styled 
xllirble  bust  here  I'd  like  tliee  to  compare; 
As  this,  tlioii  givest  no  sign  of  living  air; 
Likening  it  to  thee,  the  stone  seems  mild. 

The  foe  doth  parry  vvilli  jiis  shield  for's  best 
The  friend  to  us,  sliows  openly  his  brow. 
I  strive  to  thee,  whilst  thou  wilt  'scape  mc  now; 
Oh  brave  it  out,  as  doth  this  artful  crest. 

To  which  of  these  should  I  now  have  recourse  ? 
Must  I  of  both  here  suffer  cold  and  wrong. 
As  this  is  dead,  and  thou  alive  'tis  said? 

Brief,  not  to  lose  more  words  nor  make  it  worse 
This  stone,  I  shall  caress  and  woo  so  long, 
TiU  thou  art  jealous,  and  wilt  me  from  it  led. 
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lingering  paces  we  \\cnl  lioine,  I  s.iiil:  "liow 
lliy  lieavl  beats!"  —  " il  //rufs  tiot  for  mc,  lie 
replied,  "///r  srrojuls  Unit  rvilli  such  (i  i/iroh- 
hing  (issaiiJt  rny  Jicfirt.  iJuy  wiiJi  iinpnssinnatr 
vio/cncc  Tii.s/i  iipitji  ihcc,  ikon  (iJso  thrivcst 
ihr  ivrctvicvahle  time  for  me  to  forego.  — 
l.o!  so  rmely  lie  snatched  tJie  Inipnisc  of  liis 
Ijcart  willi  sweet  expressions,  he.  tlie  irrefra- 
gable Poel!  — 


')  Du  siclisl  so  eriisf,  GcIirt)l(Tl    Dcinrm  Diltle 

Von  M.'irinor  liicr  inili-lil  ii-ii  tllrli  uuld  vcTijlriclicn ; 
Wie  (lipsos  gip|)sl  «lu  niir  Ivoin  Lrlx-nszt-ictu'ii ; 
Mit  dir  vergliclifii  z«'igt  dtr  Slriii  sii  ti  niilcU-. 

Der  Ftind  vcrliirst  sidi  liinter  stinoiii  Srtiilde. 
1)<T  Froiind  soil  ofTt-ii  seine  Sliru  uns  reirlieii. 
Icli  sui-lie  «lich,  ilu  suclist  uiir  zu  eutweiLJuii ; 
Docli  lialle  SlaiiJ,  wic  dieses  Kunstgebilde. 

An  wen  von  Iteiden  soil  ieli  nun  micli  wenileu  < 
Sollt"  ic!i  von  heiilen  Kjilte  leiden  niiissen, 
Da   dieter  todl  uiid   du  leljeiidig  lieilsest? 

Kiirz,  um  dor  Worlo  nielir  nicht  zu  verscliwendi  ii, 
So  will  irli  diesen  Slein  so  lange  kiissen, 
Bis  eifersiiclilig  du  inieli  ilint  enlteifsest. 

GoiHiti  Wcrko   11.  J'.Jii.l. 
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IMy  friend,  good  nighl!  weep  with  me  for  a 
moment  —  for  behold:  midnight  is  aheady  past, 
midnight,  wlilch  has  raft  him  away. 


Yesterday  I  mused  over  him,  no,  not  mused, 
I  had  ahnost  communion  with  him.  Pain  to  me 
is  not  feehng,  it  is  thinking,  my  heart  is  not 
moved,  it  is  excited.  —  I  was  afilicted  in  my 
thoughts,  1  have  also  dreamed  of  liini,  and 
awakened  very  grateful,  that  he  had  gratified  me 
with  his  presence  in  dream,  tiiough  llie  heavenly 
spirits  can  do  all  without  trouble.  Goethe  silent 
and  portentous  led  me  along  the  shore  of  a  ri- 
ver. I  know  also  that  he  spoke  single  words, 
but  not  what;  the  dusk  swerved  like  lacerated 
mist-clouds  driving;  —  then  I  saw  the  glitter  of 
the  stars  vibrating  in  the  water  —  my  peace- 
able steps  on  his  side  made  the  moving  of  na- 
ture, more  sensible  to  me;  it  moved  me  and 
moves  me  still  now  while  I  write;  what  Is  emo- 
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lion?  —  Is  ll  nol  (llviiie  loicc  wliith  ciilcrs  lliroui^h 
my  soul  as  lliroii«;,h  llic  porcli  liilo  my  spirit; 
breaks  in,  mingles,  and  blends  willi  powers 
wliicli  before  were  nnloucbed,  Nvilh  lliem  en- 
genders new  sensations,  new  tbougliLs  and  new 
faculties.  —  Tbus  a  dream  leads  and  directs  tbc 
spirit  of  mankind;  —  is  It  not  also  a  dream 
wliich  spreads  the  emerald  carpel  before  vour 
feet  and  embroiders  it  with  gidden  flowers;  and 
all  iJie  beauty  which  moves  you,  Is  It  not  a  dream? 
—  all  what  you  want  of,  do  you  not  dream  your- 
self to  be  possessed  of  It? — Alas,  and  having 
dreamt  thus,  must  lluui  thou  not  make  It  true 
or  die  for  longing?  —  ami  is  the  dream  ^\ithIn 
dream  not  the  free  arbitrary  will  of  our  spirit, 
that  gives  all  what  the  soul  demands?  —  ^lirror 
fronting  mirror  with  the  soul  amid,  to  show  her 
endless  In  everlasting  transliguratlon?  — 

Those  vague  glimmer  in  the  air,  those  refract- 
ing light-rays  In  the  surgy  water,  are  they  not 
the  mirror-shape  of  my  waving  mind?  and  he  wJio 
placidly,  silence-breathing  led  me  at  his  hand 
quieting  my  panting  senses,  were  he  not  like  the 
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(iisine  S[)ii'd  o[  life,  consiiiiiinj^  I  lie  b;ul  ;iii(l  j)uil- 
Iviiig  llie  good  ill  iiic  ?  —  S«i  plainly  I  drcniiit,  and 
by  ll»ii»  tlrcam  am  advised  a.s  Saloiiio  was  bv  bis 
Iriend  ibc  angel  ol  dealb,  wlio  aLso  is  I  be  genius 
of  life.  And  Hke  ibe  sun  every  day  sbines  anew, 
Ibus  God  every  day  darls  ibe  beam  of  vevelalioii 
iiiLo  luankind,  allbougb  iioi  tvcrv  day  minded  lo 
accept  of  it.  But  love  enlers  tbe  bosom  and 
jilaiUs  in  it  desire  for  revelation;  and  lo  ibis 
dream  forth  streaming,  my  bosom  o[)ened  like  tbe 
rose-cup,  exhaling  and  glowing,  does  to  the  sun. 
Coctbc  led  me  down  the  river  along  the  tufted 
banks,  and  bade  me  sleep  and  wail  for  the  day 
as  it  was  night,  and  wailing  for  ibe  day  1  lell 
asleep,  as  was  his  bidding,  and  in  (lie  morning, 
when  I  awoke  out  of  ibis  double  sleep,  It  was 
as  if  in  ihc  dream  of  yon  dreamed  liigbt  be  had 
imparted  me  bliss. 
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Also  ill  lliis  ni<;l)l  1  liavc  ilroaiiil  ol  him,  I 
niusl  \\rilc  It  down;  ll  wa.s  e>or  mv  mosl  anloiil 
desire  lo  sec  liiin  in  dream,  and  il  \votdil  not 
do  as  only  now  wliile  lie  is  dead.  The  mind 
never  by  ilsell  so  daringly  Irnsls  in  the  floods 
of  life,  as  Mhcn  the  dream  cgrei:,ioiis!y  na- 
vigates through,  ^\hieh  way  in  real  life  should 
have  led  me  to  him?  —  But  dream  has  done  it, 
so  simple,  so  sensuous  of  that  mental  rhythm 
V  ithiii  ni\  feelings  for  him.  —  \N  ere  I  ever  drv  am- 
ins[)Irited,  1  should  not  derogate  from  harmony 
^vilh  genius.  —  It  was  night,  through  ils  gau/,e, 
1  conid  discern  the  hues  of  the  manifold  flowers, 
spread  on  the  turf-carpet  before  his  dwell- 
ing, the  iinKst  flowrels  were  white,  the  gales 
moved  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  lay  stones 
and  fragments  of  ruins,  tumbled  over  one  another; 
I  climbed  on  them  to  see  into  the  illuminaled 
room,  the  windows  were  open,  the  curtains  were 
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waflcd  lo  me  by  llic  bioc/o,  su<l<leiily  I  s.iw  his 
sliape  vvnikitig  ilironii^h  llic  i«m>iii,  l.iyiiii;  liis  lumd 
on  liis  brow  i\s  musing  into  I  be  l.ii-,  ibrn  I  bo  cur- 
lains  sunk  and  ibe  brcoz,e  soricned;  <di  would 
ibey  wall  once  more  lo  nu-  llial.  I  niii:,bl  roach 
Ibom  and  hobl  ibcni  fast,  sii;liirnllv  lo  drink  ibl.s 
view  of  him,  as  one  Ibirslily  ib-inks  nut  of  a  clear 
bourn  which  brings  bcalib  In  lis  surges;  buL  ibe 
curlaln  moved  never,  I  c(»nbl  not  (beam  any  more, 
—  I  must  awake  by  the  great  slilbiess  In  all  na- 
ture around.  —  I  mused  about  ibis  dream,  and 
as  I  traced  Llie  truth  In  it,  I  felt  blessed  to  have 
seen  him;  bad  the  dream  dared  delude  me,  then 
perhaps  it  iiad  passed  iIm-  limiLs  of  the  possible 
and  Goethe  could  not  have  agreed  wilh  It.  But 
it  enlightened  for  a  moment  the  mirror  of  my 
desire,  and  so  1  saw  him.  — 

As  blessed  v'^pirlls  are  busy  to  thrive  ihe  strength 
of  nature  in  blossom,  so  they  also  transfuse  think- 
ing and  feeling  into  a  spirituous  blooming.  To 
muse  is  lo  dream,  and  the  evaporating  ol  tlie 
vernal-ground  is  also  the  strength  which  sprouLs 
forth   in  flowers,   and  is  the  musing  of  nature's 
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genius;  wlml  is  kcpl  in  Iiini  mnsi  ihrivc  In  liim. 
so  I  mii.sl .  kcpl  in  lliis  lose  l)y  naLiire's  genius, 
^riic  siniplcsl  germ  of  IruLli  reaches  lo  nil  com- 
prising siglil,  like  llic  smnllcsf  j)alli  thai  leads  at 
lasl.  on  llic  hclglit  where  1  am  pleased  lo  behold 
these  romanlic  wildernesses  of  my  lifc-sliores;  lone, 
darksome,  rugged,  not  easily  to  climb  up,  nol 
easily  lo  move  freely  on  their  tops;  but  lo  sur- 
vey life  from  ihere  adown,  is  grand. —  Ollon 
I  feel  myself  as  wimpled  in  balmy  vapour, 
and  it  Is,  as  that  cloud  durst  only  lift,  lo 
soar  me  onl  of  temporal  life.  —  And  from  out 
these  heights  I  look  no  where,  1  search  no  where 
but  for  the  place  at  his  feet.  Never  believe, 
that  even  the  shadow  of  his  sight  were  for- 
saken to  me;  —  the  sound  of  Ins  voice  frequents 
my  ear.  T  suddenly  liear  II,  when  all  ollnn-  voices 
which  daily  I  hear,  have  no  home  wilhin  my 
memory,  I  have  no  memory,  I  have  a  sacred 
presence,  my  presence  is  possessed  of  that  lime  \ 
lived  In  love,  my  senses  tide  on  it  as  does  ebb 
and  flow;  ay!  this  flood  tides  ever  and  anon,  up- 
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roaring  on   I  lie  cold  ruj;i;v  shores  of  life,  foaming, 
boiling  and   qnaltiwg  (lo\vn   il.sclf. 


IJcrc  on  carlh,  the  senses  arc  iioi:  clear, 
tliev  lie  under  ihc  dreani-carpct,  life  is  not 
yet  born  into  light,  it  still  reposes  as  ini- 
malurcd  Iruit  in  nature's  womb,  which  God  has 
impregnaled  with  the  human  nn'nd  to  ripen  into 
self  consciousness  and  in  (he  rigbt  moment  lo 
beleem  into  light;  the  innermost  germ  in  tiie 
core  of  life  is  boding,  striving  to  ripen  into  self- 
consciousness;  as  betides  lo  our  underslanding, 
so  is  our  will  swathed  up  in  uature,  like  the 
fruit  in  the  womb  which  soaks  uurturc,  and  moves 
and  strives  to  light,  and  spurs  uature  lo  bring  it 
forlh,  thus  does  ihe  mind,  and  so  will  become 
to  us  as  to  llie  fruit  when  it  is  ripe;  we  are  Ihe 
fruit  of  nature's  love,  and  with  sharp  ihroes  we 
shall   be    born    to   light;   and    that  I  reply   when 
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llioy  ask  aboiil  lliis  love,  ihot  I  lie  in  ihe  womb 
ol  iinliirc  slrivini^  for  lii;lit  l)y  lliis  loves  ihroes, 
as   niaii   has  iiof  no\vcr  lo  ilo  otherwise. 


I^his  all.  I  have  no  iloiihl.  prepares  for  a  l)ia,her 
«)ri;aiiiMili(ni —  a  siring  having  sensnal  lile,  wonid 
Ihns  he  lonch d  hv  vihrafion,  when  ihc  niaslcr 
over  harmonies  would  make  il  ehiine  Ihrongh 
all  niodnlalions,  as  I  am  touched  thai  h)\e 
forlhwilh   makes  nic  chime  within  its  harmonies. 


TO  THE  FRIEND. 


Yon  want,  I  should  tell  vou  of  him  more,  all? 
—  how  dare  I? —  most  loo  griexons  il  would  he. 
parU'd  from  him.  lo  rceall  all  I  his  \o\'v;  no!  when 
it  comes  so   thai  I  nnght  sec  and  speak  lo  him. 
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as  il  Iiappcncd  l<>  nic  llicsc  I  wo  «lovs.  \\lieii  I 
can  pray  lo  liiiii  as  formerly,  when  I  can  hope 
that  he  again  \NO«ild  lurn  ihc  eternal  holy  speech 
of  his  look  lo  me,  then  I  will  impart  you  Ihc  re- 
membrances which  out  of  this  look  beckons  lo 
me.  Thus  it  will  also  happen;  it  is  not  possible, 
that  only  because  the  earthly  veil  is  sunk  from  him, 
all  this  shouki  no  more  exist  or  alter.  1  will  con- 
llile,  and  what  others  deem  to  be  iiupossible,  shall 
become  possible  to  me.  What  wouhl  love  be 
if  it  were  nothing  hut  what  the  dull  perceive 
in  their  own  mind;  alas,  they  perceive  nothing 
hut  its  flowing  ofT.  Even  in  the  moment  when 
happiness  makes  us  bold  enough  to  sununon 
cternily  as  a  witness  of  it,  we  have  a  forehoding 
that  for  love  we  arc  not  able,  alas  wc  rather 
know  nothing  of  love.  To  Imow  of  love  and  to  he 
in  love,  is  a  dilTerencc;  I  have  Inonm  of  it  when 
I  was  no  more  in  it.  This  is  the  dilTcrcnce:  lo 
live  ///  it:  then  we  live  in  mystery;  the  inward 
man  does  not  comprehend  the  effect  which  it  has 
upon  him.  'IV)  live  out  of  it:  ihen  wc  live  in 
revelation,  we  become  aware  how  a  hi"her  world 
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once  had  received  us;  we  leel  I  lie  mark  oi  a 
former  divine  touch  —  wliat  tirst  but  seemed 
jesting  love,  we  account  now  as  heavenly  wis- 
dom; vvc  are  movd  that  the  (iod  was  so  near 
to  us,  tlial  our  earllily  part,  in  him  did  not  con- 
sume, that  we  slill  live,  slill  exist,  sllll  think, 
that  we  did  not  for  ever  give  up  what  in  a  liappy 
hour  in  the  hosom  of  I  lie  friend  we  so  easily 
renounce,  that  is:  to  be  any  thing  else,  but 
deeply  felt  by  the  Beloved. 

Once  I  stood  at  the  window  with  him;  it 
was  moon-shine,  the  shade  of  the  vine  leaves 
played  on  his  face,  the  wind  agitated  them, 
so  that  his  eye  was  alternately  in  dark,  and 
again  sparkling  in  moonlight.  I  asked:  "What  says 
thine  eve?"  —  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  If  it  chat- 
ted. —  "  T/ion  j)hascst  mc!"  —  "What  do  thy 
looks  say?"  —  "Thou  pleasest  me  move  than  any- 
other  can  please  me,'  said  he;  "Oh  pray,  tell 
me,  what  means  thy  piercing  look?"  did  I  ask, 
for  I  thouglit  his  reply  an  evasion  to  my  question. 
—  "J/}'  look  asserts,  said  he,  "what  I  say, 
and  swears  what    /  dare  not  swear,    that   no 
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spring-,  no  sinnmcj',  no  autumn  nor  winter  shall 
delude  my  looh  from  thee.  For  thou  smilest 
on  me.  as  thou  never  smilcst  on  the  world; 
shall  I  then  not  sivear  to  thee,  what  I  never 
swore  to  manldnd? 

Often  it  is  as  a  beam  of  light  that  breaks 
through  my  senses  flashing  up  in  remembrances, 
of  which  I  hardly  know,  whether  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  mark  them  as  something  happened. 
—  In  nature,  whateer  can  mirror,  reflect  the  cha- 
racters of  love;  the  lake  paints  the  lofty  trees, 
which  surround  it,  just  the  highest  tops  in  the 
deepest  deep,  and  the  lofty  stars  still  find  a  deeper 
deep  in  it,  and  love  that  produced  all,  forms  the 
foundation  of  all;  and  thus  I  can  rightly  say: 
unfathomable  mystery  lures  all  to  the  mirror  ot 
love,  be  it  ever  so  mean,  be  it  ever  so  far. 

The  first  time  I  met  with  him,  then  I  told 
him  that  jealousy  had  teazed  me  since  I  knew 
of  him;  not  his  poems,  not  his  works  had  so  im- 
passionately  disposed  me;  I  was  too  much  moved 
even    before  1  had   seen  him,   my  senses   were 
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l«K»  nnidi  perplexed  lo  cdtiiprehend  Ihe  sense 
oi  his  works;  I  m.ts  bred  up  In  llie  niiiuicry 
and  had  not  vel  learned  lo  nndcrsland  poelry; 
but  in  niv  sixleenlli  year  alieadv  I  was  so 
inncli  lrans[)(»rled  l)v  him.  that  wheiieer  his 
name  \\as  menlioned.  be  il  in  prai>e  or  blame, 
my  heart  throbbed  impel  noitslv:  I  lliiiik  il 
\\as  jealousy,  a  i;i(ldiness  oxcreame  me.  were 
it  at  table  thai  my  lirandmolher  spoke  at  times 
ol  him  then  1  was  no  more  alile  to  eat;  when 
the  conversation  lastetl  lonj^er  then  my  senses 
reeled,  I  Avas  no  more  aware  of  anvthini;,  all  fer- 
mented about  me.  and  when  I  was  alone,  I  burst  in 
tears.  I  could  not  read  in  books,  I  was  too  much 
moved;  it  was,  as  if  mv  life  like  a  torrent 
was  rushing  in  a  thousand  cascades  down  over 
rocks  and  clifts,  and  it  lasted  long  before  il 
settled  into  calmness.  —  Somebody  came  who 
had  a  seal-ring  on  his  linger  and  said  Goethe 
had  given  it  to  him.  Of  this  I  complained  to 
Goethe  at  my  first  interview,  how  it  had  grieved 
me,  that  he  could  so  carelessly  give  away  a  ring, 
even    before    knowing    me;     he    did     not    smile 
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at  these  strange  love-complaints,  he  looked 
mildly  down  upon  me  who  confulently  sat  at 
his  knees  on  a  foot-stool.  When  I  went  away, 
\ie  put  a  ring  'pon  my  finger  and  said:  "If  any 
one  says  again  he  had  got  a  ring  from  me,  then 
say  thou:  '' Goclhe  reminds  no  ring  but  this." 
—  Then  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  I  counted 
its  palpitations.  —  ''I  hope,  thou  relit  nol  forget 
me,  It  would  be  ungrateful,  I  have  without  con- 
ditions compiled  with  all  thy  claims  as  far  as 
possible."  —  Then  thou  lovest  me,  I  said,  and 
eternally,  for  else  I  am  more  poor  than  ever, 
nay  I  must  despair. 


This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Chan- 
cellor Midler,  who  wrote  about  Goethe  as  follows: 
lie  died  the  most  blissful  death,  with  conscious- 
ness, cheerful,  without  a  foreboding  of  his  de- 
cease till  his  last  breath,  quite  painless.  It  was 
a  gradual  soft  sinking  and  dying  of  the  flame  ol 
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life,  wllliont  a  struggle.  His  last  demand  was 
tor  light,  half  an  hour  before  his  end  he  ordered: 
"Open  the  shutters,  that  more  light  may  enter." 


TO  GOETHE. 

To  day  let  ns  change  my  strain  upon  the 
lyre!  To  day  I  am  so  happy,  dear  lord  and 
master!  —  To  day  a  surprising,  a  glorious  reso- 
lution has  flashed  up  within  my  mind  that  will 
bring  me  so  near  to  thee.  Thou,  a  refining  fire,  hast 
pervaded  me  and  consumed  all  that's  unruly  and 
vain  —  it  rushes  so  delightfully  through  mc  — 
no  lime  more  exalted  more  juvenile  from  to  day, 
till  beyond  to  thee. 

Who  dares  presume  to  cope  with  me?  —  What's 
their  behest?  —  ^N  ould  those  judge  me?  —  AVho 
knows,  who  feels  me,  will  not  judge.  —  As  the 
sunbeams  quivering  play  on  thy  brow,  so  love 
and  fancy  play  on  my  heart;  and  do  I  love  one, 
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then  honour  decks  him;  and  do  I  call  one 
friend,  tlien  he  is  glorified,  thus  placed  close 
to  thee. 

When  raved  and  swept  the  lonipcst  in  me, 
then  delight  of  love  streamed  melodies  therein,  and 
inspiration  led  them  into  tlie  all-enrushing  Ocean 
of  harmonies.  Thou  didst  listen  to  me,  and  leave 
to  others  the  option  of  shrinking  at  my  fantastic 
pranks;  in  the  mean  immortality  poured  through 
thy  lays,  and  of  jealousy  the  brand  dissevered  the 
nubiferous  showers,  and  the  powerful  sun  allured 
blossom  and  fruit. 

Ay!  eternal  drunkenness  of  love,  and  temperance 
of  wit;  ye  do  not  molest  each  other,  the  one  ji>- 
belees  witJi  music,  the  other  reads  a  lesson.  — 
Ay!  improve  your  wits,  get  names,  good,  glo- 
rious and  grand;  have  whims,  ideas,  and  what 
you  let  slip,  —  do  nc\er  comprehend  it:  for 
I  and  he,  who  poured  forth  to  me  in  boundless 
mind,  retrieves  me  all. 

Thou  art  above,  thou  smilestdown!  Oh  this 
year's  vernal  showers,  the  tempests  of  its  sum- 
merdays,  they  come  forth  out  of  thy  sphere.  Tiiou 
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wilt  thunder  towards  me;  thou  will  strike  thy 
all-powerful  essence  deep  into  my  heart  and  I 
exnU  lip  unU)  thee. 

AA  hen  Inspiration  takes  her  course  to  heaven 
then  dancing  she  takes  her  flight,  and  the  Youths 
of  the  skies  stand  arrayed  to  rejoice  at  her  reck- 
less daring.  And  ihou?  —  thou  art  proud  that 
she  is  the  darling  of  Ihy  earthly  days,  who  with 
jovous  hurricane-stirring  impatience  steers  through 
the  airy  Ocean,  midst  the  foam  of  cloudy  breakers, 
with  joined  feet,  leaps  up  on  the  shore  of  heaven, 
flies  towards  thee  with  high  flaring  torch  swinging 
over  thy  brow,  then  flings  it  into  the  clangorous 
heaven -deepening  spaces  to  flare  for  the  service 
of  chance  —  to  her  It  boots  not  how  —  she  re- 
poses in  the  lap  of  her  Beloved,  and  Eros  the 
jealous  keeps  vigil  nigh  her,  that  like  flames  do 
not  flash  up. 
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In  Bohemia  on  the  height,  at  the  skirl  of  the 
wood  thou  waitedst  for  me  and  as  I  came  clam- 
bering up  to  thee  the  short  steep  way,  there  thou 
stoodst  firm  and  silent  as  a  column-stone,  but  the 
wind  the  harbinger  of  the  coming  storm,  violently 
blored,  and  in  the  folding  of  thy  mantle  re- 
vell'd  and  blasted  it  up,  and  flung  it  o'er  thy 
iicad  and  down  again ,  then  streaming  out 
with  vehemence  on  either  side,  it  would  bring 
thee  down  to  me,  who  paused  a  httle  while  not 
far  off,  to  breathe  for  cooling  my  throbbing 
pulse  and  glowing  cheeks,  then  I  came  to  thee, 
thou  didst  clasp  me  in  thy  arms  and  rolled  up 
in  thy  mantle  hug  me  close  to  thy  breast. 
There  we  stood  in  the  drizzly  rain  creeping 
through  the  thick -foliaged  boughs,  and  the  warm 
drops  fell  down  upon  us,  there  came  the  storms 
from  east  and  west;  —  we  said  but  litlle,  mc 
were  silent.  —  "//  rvill  withdraw"  so  thou 
saidst,  "hilt  for  that  blacJienIng  from  there  below 
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tliat  gains  upon  i/.s."  And  llie  host  ot  clouds 
came  riding  onwards  along  the  horiz,on  —  il 
became  obscure  —  the  wind  raised  lillle  whirls  of 
dust  around  us,  thy  left  hand  pointed  lo  the  dis- 
tance, thy  right  held  the  weeds  and  motley  plants 
1  had  picked  up  on  the  NNay.  —  "JJi'/iohl!  ff  (ir 
is  yonder;  tlioac  cl<ni(ls  .sinill  ronfoinul  <nul  jml 
the  others  to  the  Jli^hi ;  if  my  boilings  <ind  sliill 
in  weather  don't  deceive  vie,  their  strife  nill  he 
the  forerunner  of  peace."  I'hus  scarcely  hadsl 
thou  said,  then  flashed  the  lightnings  and  from  all 
sides  the  thunderings  burst  foilli.  —  I  looked 
up  and  siroli'hcd  my  arms  lo  thee;  thou  didsl 
bow  over  my  face  and  [)l;jnt  thy  li[)s  in  mine, 
and  the  tempests  crashed  on,  bounced  peal  on 
peal  and  luiiibled  from  step  to  step  down  the 
Olympus  —  softly  rolling  they  did  fly  away; 
no  second  clap  followed.  —  "If  one  Jiolds  his  Bc- 
htved  in  arms,  then  may  the  tempest  fall  out 
over  his  head  I"  were  thy  last  words  up  there; 
—  we  went  down,  hand  in  hand.  —  The  night 
broke  in,  the  fruiterer  had  already  her  lamp 
lighted   to  get  rid   of  her   apples.    Thou  stoodst 
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still  lo  look  on  me.  "  Thus  Eros  hcrp.s  fair 
with  an  old  one,  that  her  lamp  should  light 
the  apples  and  the  beloved."  Then  silenlly 
thou  Icdst  me  to  my  dwelling,  kissed  my  brow 
and  pushed  me  into  ihe  door.  A  sweet  peace 
was  the  cradle  of  my  pleasing  dreams  till 
the  morn. 


TO  THE  FRIEIND. 

Ten  years  alter,  this  fair  event,  which  remained 
so  clearly  printed  in  my  memory,  gave  way 
to  the  inventing  of  Goethe's  monument.  IMorilz, 
Bethman  from  Frankfort  on  the  Main  had  ordered 
it,  he  wished  the  undeniable  true  character  of  the 
poet  to  be  expressed.  He  thought  me  al)le  ot 
forming  the  idea,  though  at  that  time  I  had 
never  interfered  with  the  arts.  —  I'lien  1  re- 
membered Goethe,  as  he  had  slood  at  the  brink 
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ol"  llic  momilaiii,  his  cloak  flirown  around  mc 
on  his  hosom.  —  The  fever  of  invenlion  seixed 
nio,  often  I  was  ohhged  to  recover  myself 
from  faiu- villa;,  not  to  ylehl  entirely  up  to  its 
rapture  and  impetuosity.  After  1  had  spent  my 
ni2;hts  sleepless  and  my  days  without  nurture, 
my  Idea  at  last  was  decided  and  puritied. 

A  glorilied  production  of  my  love,  an  apo- 
theosis of  my  inspiration  and  his  glory;  thus  did 
(joelhe  call  it,  as  he  saw  it  for  the  tirsl  time. 

(ioethe  silling  with  naked  breast  and  arms. 
The  cloak  fastened  at  his  neck,  thrown  hack  over 
the  shoulders  and  gathered  from  beneath  his  arms 
to  his  lap;  his  left  hand  which  then  had  pointed 
lo  (he  thunderstorm,  now  lifted,  reposing  on  the 
lyre,  which  stands  on  his  left  knee;  his  right 
liand,  which  held  my  flowers,  posing  in  the 
same  manner ,  carelessly  holds ,  forgetful  of 
his  glory,  the  full  laurel -crown  downwards; 
his  look  turned  to  the  clouds;  young  Psyche 
stands  before  him,  as  I  then  did;  she  lifts  herself 
up  on  the  point  of  her  feet  to  touch  the  chord 
of  the  lyre,  and  he,  sunk  in  inspiration,  suffers 
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her  to  do  so.  On  one  side  of  the  throne  Is  Mignon 
in  the  garb  of  an  angel,  with  the  inscription: 
'■  Thus  let  mc  look  till  I  be  so!"  ')  On  the  other 
sitic  a  nice  child -hke  IMaenade  stands  on  her  licad, 
with  tile  inscription:  '"Stretch  forth  t/iy  little  feet 
up  to  Heaven  cuid  care  not  I  PVe  praying  stretch 
np  our  hands,  but  not  guiltless  like  thee!"  **) 

It  is  now  eight  years,  since  with  the  help 
of  an  artist  I  made  a  model  in  clay  of  this  mo- 
nument; it  stands  in  Frankfort  in  the  nmseum; 
they  were  much  inclined  to  have  it  executed. 
At  this  time  Goethe  gave  up  his  right  as  citizen 
of  Frankfort,  which  maimed  tlie  interest  for 
him,  and  tlie  exertions  for  the  erection  of  his 
monument,  lliat  till  now  remained  undone.  I  my- 
self have  often  thought,  what  my  love  to  him 
might  signify,  what  would  proceed  from  it,  or 
if  it  should  have  been  quite  in  vain;  then  I  re- 
membered In  these  last  days,  that  as  a  child  1  had 
often  considered:  if  he  died,  what  I  should  be- 
gin, what  should  become  of  me,  and  that  I  then 


')  Willielm  Meistpr  (song  of  Mignon). 
")  Epigrames  ol  Goollie. 
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evor  llioii2;lil:  on  liis  c^iavc  I  would  Ijuii  have  a 
j)l.ic(;,  on  his  nioninncnt  he  pelriiled  like  those 
slone- images,  which  people  woiihl  erect  lo  liis 
elcrnal  fame;  ay,  I  saw  myself  in  fancy  as  a  lillle 
doi^,  which  commonly  lies  sculplured  at  the  feet 
of  celebrated  men  and  heroes  as  a  symhol  of  failh- 
fulness.  To  night  I  ihoiight  of  it,  that  formerly  I 
had  often  been  absorbed  in  such  visions,  and  then 
1  became  aware  tliat  this  was  the  germ  to  his 
monumenl,  and  that  it  was  incumbenl  on  me,  to 
realise  it.  Since  I  have  adopted  ibis  idea,  I  am 
quite  joyous,  and  I  have  great  hope  of  succeedijig. 
Goethe  said  once  those  golden  words  to  me:  "/?r 
constant,  and  nhnt  once  a  divine  decree  Ims 
contrnried  in  thee,  must  ronse  all  thy  strength, 
to  hving  it  to  maturity.  If  eecn  the  fruits  do 
not  succeed  such,  as  thou  expedest,  yet  they 
are  fruits  of  a  higher  feeling,  (aid  the  all- 
gaierating,  life-nourishing  nature,  ran  and  sfiall 
still  he  surpassed  hy  the  eternal  dir>ine  strength 
of  lore."  —  Reminding  those  words,  wliich  he 
then  referred  to  our  h)ve,  and  IriKsling  in  them, 
that  slill   lo-day  they  will  lead  my  mean  faculties 
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to  prevail,  I  shall  persevere  and  as  it  is  by 
love  that  such  fruits  are  produced  though  they 
are  not  those  Nvhlch  1  then  expected,  1  confide  in 
his  promise,  that  I  may  succeed. 

To  the  history  of  the  monument  1  have  still 
to  add,  that  1  brought  it  myself  to  Goethe.  After 
having  for  long  looked  at  it,  he  burst  out  a 
laughing;  I  asked:  "Why,  can'st  tliou  do  no- 
thing else  than  laugh?"  and  tears  choked  my 
voice.  —  ''Child,  my  dearest  child,"  he  ex- 
claimed ,  "//  is  Joy,  TvhicJi  loudly  shouts  in  me, 
that  thou  lovest!  lovcst  jne,  for  alone  love 
could  do  so."  —  And  solemnly  laying  his  hands 
on  my  heati :  "If  the  power  of  my  blessing  can 
avail  any  thing,  then  let  it  be  transferred  to 
thee  in  thanlfulness  for  this  love."  It  was  the 
oidy  time  that  he  blessed  me,  in  the  year  2i,  on 
the  5th  of  September. 
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]My  friend  knows  thai  longing  is  not  as  mm 
think  of  it.  as  of  the  roaring  winH,  and  of  both  fal- 
sely, that  Ihey  would  pass  away;  and  the  question 
from  where  ihey  came  and  whither  they  go  is  to 
men  the  same  by  longing  or  by  wind,  lint 
from  what  height  descends  perchance  the  essences 
which  allure  the  young  grass  out  of  the  ground?  — 
and  to  what  height  ascends  perchance  these  fragran- 
eies>vhich  soar  out  of  the  (lowers?  —  is  there  a  mea- 
sure applied?  —  or  do  all  the  po^^ers  of  nature 
descend  from  the  lap  of  the  tlivinity,  and  do  her 
simplest  productions  again  ascend  to  iheir  genera- 
tor? —  ay  certainly!  —  all  what  descends  out  ot 
divine  bliss  returns  to  it,  and  this  longing,  for 
Jnm  who  showered  down  as  dew  on  the  thirstv 
soil  of  the  human  spirit,  who  here  unfolded  his 
most  splendid  blossom,  who  again  ascended  in 
the  fragrance  ol  his  own  glorification,  — should 
not  this  longing  also  speed  up  to  heaven?  —  should 
it  not  alike  find  the  wav  to  him  aloft?  — 
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These  words  I  h.ive  selected  as  an  inscription 
for  the  monument.  What  the  Jover  calls  to  thee 
Goethe,  will  not  remain  without  reply;  —  thou 
improvest,  thou  rejoicest,  thou  permeatest.  thou  im- 
pregnest  the  heart  of  the  loving  with  the  word 
to  become  flesh  within  it. 

As  hreaks  forth  from  nought  and  into  nought 
again  sounds  away  the  tone  that  bore  the  word  which 
never  sounds  away,  but  clangs  in  the  soul  calling 
up  all  kindred  harnjonies;  thus  Inspiration  also 
springs  forth  from  nought,  hearing  the  word  into 
flesh,  and  then  sounds  away  again.  —  The  spirit 
which  espouses  with  the  word,  as  yon  celestial 
powers  in  the  ground  espouse  with  the  seed  from 
wliose  blossom  they  again  ascend  in  fragrance 
to  their  Generator,  th/it  spirit  will  also  ascend ;  and 
to  him  —  adown  from  the  celestial  Ether,  answer 
will  resound. 

The  drift  of  airs  which  sweep  along  and  groan 
like  longing  sighs,  we  know  not  of  from  whence; 
they  also  have  no  form,  they  cannot  say;  that  I  am, 
or   tliat   belongs    to    me!  —  but    the   breath    of 
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illvinily  streams  tliroi)2,li  llicin.  and  gives  llicm  a 
IVamcfor  il  ingenrralos  lliom  through  the  word  into 
flesh.  —  Thou  knowest  that  love  solely  is  partu- 
rient-,—  tlialMlial  is  not  ofTered  hvit  unto  the  celes- 
tial fi;enernlor,  iirver  belongs  to  the  clernal  kini  — 
what  is\\isdoniMhieh  does  not  derlvefroni  love''  — 
Avliat  is  reiueuihranee  vliich  loAe  beslows  not?  — 
what  is  the  want  ^\lli(h  does  nol  .sl^i^e  to  il?  — 
■what  is  doing  that  nses  not  love?  —  if  lliou  forlh- 
strelche.sl  IJiv  hand  and  li.ist  noi  a  mind  lo  allniu 
love,  what  mind' hast  lliou?  —  or  Nvhat  wonldst 
thou  grasp?  —  That  tree  Mhieh  thou  heddesl  into 
the  pit  \\ith  all  its  roots,  lo  which  thou  earnest 
the  fertile  earth  and  the  rillet.  as  it  cannot  walk, 
that  it  niav  want  nothing  to  thrive  and  blossom, 
that  tree  thrives  its  blossom  for  thee,  ami  thy  care 
ibtMi  givesi  to  the  tree  for  it.  —  I  also  do  all,  that 
his  nieiTiorv  may  thrive  for  me.  —  Love  does  all 
for  its  o\vn  sake,  and  yet  the  lover  forsakes  him- 
self and   traces  love. 

End  of  the  Di.irv. 
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